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PICTURES  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY;* 

Or,  Art  in  Ammergau.  A  Retrospect. 

By  Clement  Scott. 

n 

I  PROPOSE  to  start  my  recollections  from  the  moment  that  we  said 
“Farewell”  to  our  host  of  The  Four  Seasons  at  Munich,  two  days 
before  the  first  representation  of  the  Passion  Play  of  1880,  one  morning 
in  May.  ,  Maybe  we  were  a  little  tired,  for  we  had  travelled  hard  and 
fast  since  we  left  London  on  our  pleasant  pilgrimage ;  had  lounged  in 
the  arcades  of  Milan,  dedicated  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  due  to  the 
commercial  energy  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant ;  passed  from  the  searching 
winds  of  France  to  the  sunny  geniality  of  Italy;  dreamed  in  Venice, 
revelling  in  its  art-treasures,  and  floating  in  a  delicious  day-dream  down 
avenues  of  palaces  in  a  gondola ;  had  seen  a  sky  that  seemed  of  ever¬ 
lasting  blue  over  our  heads  as  we  loitered  the  idle  hours  away  feeding 
pigeons  in  the  centre  of  a  piazza  of  marbles ;  had  passed,  regretfully 
enough,  from  the  hand-grasp  of  this  new-found  friend,  who  had  given 
us  for  three  short  days  his  sunniest  smiles ;  flitting  past  Padua  and 
Verona,  and  through  the  fields  of  forget-me-nots  and  gentian  that 
decorate  the  Brenner  Pass  ;  and  now  we  were  once  more  on  the  move, 
and  were  approaching  the  serious  moments  of  our  spring  holiday  in 
search  of  dramatic  art  in  the  mountains.  Fatigue  that  is  inevitable 
after  so  much  railway  travelling,  if  ever  it  could  disappear  by  magic, 
would  he  induced  to  do  so  by  a  long  night  on  one  of  the  downy  couches 
of  The  Four  Seasons  Hotel — surely  one  of  the  best  resting-places  in 
Europe ;  and  I  only  wish  that  our  host  had  thought  of  adding  to  his 
civilities  by  recommending  an  investment  in  a  picnic-basket  of  provisions, 
some  wholesome  food,  and  honest  wine,  before  we  had  separated  our 
luggage  and  started  off  in  the  blind  hope  that  we  should  not  be  starved 
or  rendered  positively  ill  before  we  returned.  Let  me,  therefore,  promptly 
give  this  instant  advice  before  starting  from  Munich  for  Ober- Ammergau. 
Put  money  in  your  purse,  if  you  will ;  but,  above  all,  put  provisions  in 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  scenes  in  the  Passion  Play 
appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  The  Dailij  Telegraph,  from  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  reprint  it,  in  obedience  to  many  kind  requests  from  our  readers  for  a 
contained  story. 
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your  pocket,  unless  amidst  the  unwholesome  heat  of  a  sweltering  valley 
you  care  to  turn  disgusted  from  hadly-cooked  food,  or  to  accept  sour  wine 
as  the  alternative  for  dark-coloured  muddy-looking  beer.  The  peasants 
of  Ober-Ammergau  mean  well,  but  in  the  art  of  catering  they  are  sadly 
deficient.  To  pass  once  through  the  kitchen  of  the  principal  hotel  of  the 
village  is  enough  to  make  a  delicate  stomach  turn  against  food  for  ever. 
Oh  !  those  supper-dinners  that  were  scrambled  on  to  the  table,  and  were 
so  dreadfully  nasty,  shall  I  ever  forget  them  1  What  would  I  not  have 
given  for  an  honest  household  loaf  and  a  scrap  of  decent  butter  in 
exchange  for  this  sour  bread,  this  horrible  wine,  and  those  abominably 
greasy  cutlets  that  came  reeking  out  of  the  kitchen  that  was  in  itself 
a  horror ! 

The  journey  to  Murnau  from  Munich  is  like  a  bad  nightmare.  You 
know  the  kind  of  feeling  when  you  are  anxious  to  run  up  a  hill  and 
cannot  stir,  to  catch  an  omnibus  and  are  transfixed,  to  call  a  cab  and  find 
your  voice  has  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  train  goes  on,  but  never 
seems  to  get  any  farther  on  its  way ;  when  it  comes  to  a  curve  it  creeps, 
when  it  arrives  at  a  station  there  is  a  kind  of  debating  society  on  the 
platform  that  delays  us  for  some  twenty  minutes.  How  stolid,  stupid, 
and  slow  all  these  peasants  look  with  their  solemn  coats  and  silver  buttons  ! 
I  never  heard  one  honest  laugh  in  Bavaria.  The  men  look  as  if  they 
were  soul-tortured  and  wandering  through  some  uncongenial  purgatory ;  the 
Avomen  are  boAved  and  saddened  Avith  working  in  the  fields. 

At  last  the  train,  obstinate,  dogged,  and  dragging  its  sIoav  length 
along,  arrived  at  Murnau,  Avhere  hundreds  of  carriages  Avere  found  mar¬ 
shalled  in  solemn  procession.  There  Avas  a  funereal  idea  in  this 
greeting.  At  first  sight  it  looked  like  the  preparation  for  a  racecourse. 
I  expected  to  hear  the  touting,  the  calls,  the  exhilarating  shout,  “  Here 
you  are,  sir  !  This  way,  sir,  to  the  course  !  ”  But  stillness  reigned  around. 
We  might  have  been  going  out  to  a  camp-meeting,  or  to  the  inauguration 
of  an  Exeter  Hall  in  the  mountains.  I  pledge  my  Avord  there  was  not 
the  slightest  levity  at  Murnau  station,  though  the  smart  coachman  of  a 
Parisian  excursion-car  did  not  accord  very  Avell  Avith  the  mute-like 
string  of  carriages.  All  aaTio  have  ever  driven  betAveen  Interlaken  and 
Grindelwald  will  understand  the  kind  of  scenery  that  is  found  for  the 
fifteen  miles  betAveen  Murnau  and  Ober-Ammergau — wooded  heights, 
stretches  of  exposed  valley,  rushing  water  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
Avith  nothing  else  strange  or  wonderful  save  a  tremendous  ascent  to  the 
old  monastery  of  Ettal,  iioav  used  as  a  breAvery  by  the  Pappenheim  family. 
This  fine  old  building  might  have  accommodated  hundreds  of  visitors  to 
the  Passion  Play,  and  they  would  have  been  Avelcomed  Avith  the  kind  of 
hospitality  that  Irish  squires  love  to  dispense.  Ear  better  indeed  Avould 
it  have  been  to  rest  contentedly  by  this  quiet  trout  stream  that  the  old 
monks  loved  than  to  SAvelter  and  faint  in  the  distant  village  ;  but  the 
authorities  that  govern  the  destinies  of  the  play  think  differently,  and 
prefer  that  the  money  of  the  stranger  shall  come  to  Ober-Ammergau  and 
not  to  Ettal.  But  pause  here  by  all  means,  leave  the  pretty  roadside 
and  step  in  to  the  gorgeous  church,  AAdiere  upon  the  altars  rest  the 
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jewelled  bones  and  gorgeous  vestments  of  mummied  saints,  and  it  is 
peaceful  to  linger  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  calm  and  to  say  a 
prayer  for  those  far  away  at  home. 

Nobody  can  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Ober-Ammergau,  and  every¬ 
one  must  be  immediately  conscious  of  its  strange  atmospherical  depres¬ 
sion.  It  is  just  one  of  those  simple  unpretending  villages  seen  by  the 
hundred  in  Switzerland — tortuous  streets,  chalets,  cottages,  and  wooden 
huts,  low-roofed  inns  (if  they  can  be  so  called),  and  plenty  of  white- 
haired  children  playing  about  the  water-streams  that  cross  and  re-cross 
the  rough  and  uneven  streets.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  Ober- 
Ammergau  that  immediately  strikes  the  eye.  On  every  cottage,  however 
humble,  a  cross  stands  at  the  point  of  the  wooden  gable,  and  on  the  face 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  OBER-AMMERGAU. 


of  many  of  the  white-washed  walls  are  religious  pictures,  in  style  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  churches,  and  rendered  with  no  mean  artistic  effect. 
Except  for  the  travelling  carriages  that  follow  one  another  in  quick 
succession,  and  the  groups  at  the  doors  of  the  various  inns,  no  one  would 
readily  guess  that  anything  very  particular  was  stirring. 

Desiring  at  once  to  see  the  theatre,  we  wend  our  way  to  the  end  of 
the  village,  greeted  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  the  villagers,  asked  to 
buy  copies  of  the  text  of  the  play  by  the  children,  who  have  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  their  parents,  but  half  disappointed  and  a  little 
depressed  at  the  uninteresting  character  of  the  straggling  hamlet. 
Soon  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  what  looks  like  a  show  set 
up  by  some  wandering  players.  Carpenters  are  sawing  at  planks  of 
wood.  They  are  setting  up  rude  pay-boxes  at  the  edge  of  the  rising  turf, 
and  as  there  is  no  hindrance  to  a  very  natural  curiosity,  there  can  be  no 
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harm  in  entering  a  door  of  the  wooden  barricade,  and  exploring  the  outdoor 
theatre  from  end  to  end.  The  stage  is  yet  dripping  after  the  recent  rains, 
but  the  scenery  and  drop-curtain  are  well  covered.  The  major  part  of 
the  auditorium,  with  its  rough  wooden  benches,  is  open  to  the  sky  ;  but 
far  back  there  are  reserved  seats,  covered  over  with  a  pent-house  of  rough 
construction.  Ample  room  has  been  provided  for  four  thousand,  and  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  theatres  notice  that  everyone  when  seated  can  see 
the  whole  of  the  action.  Doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  hearing  in  the 
best  seats  are  dispelled  by  those  who  have  been  present  at  a  wretched 
dress  rehearsal,  when  the  weather  was  so  cold  and  inclement  that  the 
play  had  to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  given  on  successive  days. 

Scenery  under  such  circumstances  looks  poor  enough  ;  the  work  of  the 
scene-painter  does  not  bear  the  daylight,  but  the  perspective  of  the  side- 
streets  in  which  much  of  the  action  will  take  place  is  striking,  and  it  is  a 
bold  device  to  divide  the  proscenium  into  three  divisions — The  centre, 
which  serves  as  an  interior  flanked  by  two  house  fronts,  and  the  two  side 
approaches,  in  imitation  of  winding  streets.  Conceive,  then,  a  stage  with 
a  scene  set  in  three  distinct  divisions  very  far  back,  with  room  for  a 
chorus  in  front,  and  opportunity  for  a  triple .  action  without  unnecessary 
change  of  picture.  At  this  moment  the  theatre  is  almost  deserted. 
Some  barefooted  peasant  children  are  racing  along  the  top  of  the  Avooden 
benches,  and  the  youth  with  long  hair  and  a  mild  face,  who  is  cast  for 
the  character  of  St.  John,  is  showing  his  relatives,  evidently  come  from 
a  distance,  over  the  mysteries  of  the  stage. 

As  Ave  strolled  backAvards  towards  the  little  beer-drinking  inn,  with 
its  grooms,  porters,  and  leafy  garden,  many  of  the  celebrated  actors 
are  pointed  out.  They  are  mostly  distinguished  by  their  long  hair, 
and  often  by  their  venerable  countenances.  The  old  peasant  Gregor 
Lechner,  Avho  will  play  Judas,  has  a  striking  face ;  so  has  Jacob 
Hett,  Avho  Avill  be  Peter,  and  is  noAV  smoking  his  evening  pipe  and 
Avelcoming  his  guests.  The  active  and  overworked  Burgomaster  is  cast 
for  Caiaphas ;  and  old  Tobias  Plunger,  the  delineator  of  “  Christus  ”  in 
1850,  and  owner  of  one  of  the  prettiest  cottages  in  the  village,  I  find 
surrounded  by  a  charming  family,  contentedly  carving  a  wooden  horse 
and  modelling  saints  and  angels.  He  will  not  be  left  out,  and  now  in 
his  hale  old  age  appears  as  one  of  the  minor  apostles.  But  the  character 
of  all  others  who  attracts  the  most  attention — nay,  he  is  positively 
sought  out  in  the  retirement  of  his  cottage — is  Joseph  Maier,  who  has 
already  appeared  as  Christus  in  1870  and  1871,  and  Avill  resume  the 
character  this  year.  Maier  is  an  enthusiast,  a  man  of  spotless  life  and 
unblemished  reputation,  a  wood-carver  by  trade,  and  one  of  the  pivots  of 
the  dramatic  movement.  He  has  experience,  grace  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
a  splendid  voice,  and  a  faith  in  his  mission  that  is  pathetic  in  its 
sincerity  and  simplicity.  It  is  a  very  striking  face  as  I  see  it  first,  when 
Maier  stands  with  his  long  black  hair  and  Avell-arranged  beard  at  his 
cottage  doorway,  awaiting  the  guests,  whose  dinner  is  ready,  and  Avho 
liaAre  been  billeted  upon  him.  His  excessive  gentleness  of  demeanour 
strikes  one  instantly,  and  I  am  conscious  of  an  unwonted  curiosity  as  I 
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look  upon  the  features  of  this  strangely  enthusiastic  man.  Still  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  I  had  seen  none  of  them  in  their  home  life.  It  is  a 
pity  ever  to  know  ordinary  actors  in  the  flesh,  if  imagination  is  to  have 
full  play,  and  this  is  more  the  case  than  ever  when  Peter  smokes  his 
pipe,  John  acts  as  guard  over  the  little  theatre,  and  the  Christus  is  the 
landlord  of  a  humble  village  home.  With  great  good  taste  all  these  men 
keep  out  of  the  inns  and  beer-gardens  now  that  the  strangers  have 
arrived,  and  behave  as  quietly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  when  so  much  work 
has  to  be  done,  and  so  many  domestic  arrangements  attended  to  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  it  is  curious  to  have  seen  any  of  them  divested  of  their 
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stage-robes  and  separated  from  the  sacred  pictures  of  which  they  aie  the 
leading  figures.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  It  is  damp  and 
cold,  and,'  now  that  night  has  come  on,  the  mountain  village  is  soon 
asleep,  and  silence  closes  upon  it  from  the  surrounding  hills.  I  was 
vexed,  disappointed,  and  dismayed,  and,  finding  the  food  uneatable,  went 
supperless  to  bed,  endeavouring  to  catch  some  sleep  as  the  stolid  peasants 
swilled  their  beer  and  growled  their  guttural  language  beneath  my 

window.  _  . 

Quick  are  the  changes  in  mountain  districts.  At  four  o  clock  on 

Whit  Sunday  morning  the  sun  is  shining  gloriously,  streaming  down 
the  village,  lighting  up  the  mountains,  and  greeting  the  hundreds  o 
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peasants  who  pour  in  from  Ober-Ammergau  for  their  religious  exercises. 
At  five  o’clock  they  are  in  full  chatter  in  the  small  beer-garden  under  my 
"bedroom  window ;  a  hand  has  been  playing  almost  since  daybreak,  and 
the  first  mass  has  been  said  some  time  before  the  clock  has  struck  six- 
There  is  no  sleeping  on  a  sunshiny  holiday  morning  at  Ober-Ammergau, 
and  I  get  out  as  soon  as  I  can  to  idle  on  a  village  bench,  as  the  village 
folks  pour  in  streams  towards  the  church.  Ever  since  four  o’clock  the 
country  folk  have  been  trooping  in  on  foot,  or  upon  those  curious  waggons, 
seemingly  made  out  of  two  ladders,  in  ein-spanners  and  zwei-spanners,  in 
carriages  and  yellow  omnibuses.  On  they  come,  with  their  Tyrolese 
hats  and  feathers,  gray  coats  faced  with  green  and  staghorn  buttons, 
none  in  gay  or  picturesque  costumes,  or  remarkable  by  any  vivid  colour. 
Contented  folk  all  of  them,  but  still  with  a  serious  and  abstracted  air. 
The  Whit  Sunday  high  mass  is  at  eight  o’clock,  but  has  been  preceded 
by  many  low  masses  at  the  side-altars,  one  of  them  served  by  the 
venerable  “  Geistliclier  Bath”  Daisenberger,  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  revised  the  modern  version  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  who  still  lives 
among  his  people,  but  without  any  cure  of  souls.  “I  undertook  the 
labour,”  said  Daisenberger,  “  with  the  best  .will,  for  the  love  of  my 
Divine  Bedeemer,  and  with  only  one  object  in  view — namely,  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Christian  world.”  It  was  owing  to  the  instruction  of  this 
venerable  priest  in  the  year  1850  that  the  great  actor  Edward  Devrient 
was  enabled  to  say  :  “There  never  can  be  enough  said  and  written  about 
this  highly  remarkable  popular  drama  to  direct  universal  attention 
towards  it,  and  to  spread  a  thorough  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of 
its  beauty  and  sublimity.” 

And  now  it  strikes  eight  o’clock,  on  one  of  the  loveliest  May  morn¬ 
ings  that  anyone  could  desire.  Three  shots  from  a  municipal  cannon 
have  warned  the  stragglers  that  the  Passion  Play  is  about  to  begin,  and 
all  looks  fair  for  a  study  of  that  original  dramatic  design  that  brought 
me  so  many  miles  from  home.  We  settled  into  our  seats  as  the 
clock  struck  eight.  Before  us  was  the  three-divisioned  stage,  with 
its  two  side-streets  and  centre  frame,  decorated  simply  with  the 
emblems  of  1  aith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  fronted  with  a  goodly  space, 
capable  of  accommodating  any  crowd.  Eor  my  immediate  neighbours  I 
had  various  well-to-do  foreigners,  lovers  of  art,  critics  from  all  the 
capitals  in  Europe  and  America,  clergymen,  priests,  and  dilettanti  people 
of  every  degree  and  in  front  of  us  were  the  peasants  and  villagers, 
sitting  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  that  fell  upon  their  kerchief-bound 
heads  and  solemn  wide-flapped  wideawakes.  But  the  eye  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  contracted  space  occupied  by  the  theatre,  with  its  open 
walls  and  unfettered  area ;  it  wandered  far  away  amongst  the  distant 
hills,  with  their  scattered  pine-trees,  that  seemed  to  dwarf  the  little  stage; 
it  traced  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  and  rested  on  I  nter- Ammergau, 
miles  away,  looking  like  a  village  of  children’s  toys,  as  it  lay  serenely 
outlied  in  sunlight.  Suddenly,  so  it  seemed,  all  the  meanness  of  the 
place  had  disappeared— no  notion  of  booths  or  barns  crossed  the  mind 
any  longer ;  the  entourage  of  the  Ammergau  theatre,  with  its  provision 
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counters  and  refreshment  boxes,  quite  disappeared,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  actually  imposing  in  the  broad  stage  and  the  low  proscenium. 
Before  the  orchestra  had  tuned  their  fiddles,  a  child,  barefooted  and  with 
yellow  hair,  had  wandered  accidentally  down  a  side- street  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  space  and  the  lost  little  one  gave  some  idea 
of  the  dramatic  area.  As  if  by  instinct,  every  sign  of  revelry  or  lightness 
disappears  on  entering  the  theatre.  Pipes  are  put  out,  laughter  ceases, 
and  there  is  enough  to  do  in  thinking  of  what  is  to  happen,  and  in  con¬ 
templating  the  landscape  that  lends  such  enchantment  to  the  view.  If 
■there  had  been  any  slight  hum  of  conversation  it  dies  away  when  the 
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orchestral  band,  provided  from  the  musical  contingent  of  the  village, 
commences  a  sad  and  dirge-like  overture,  but  admirably  calculated  for  its 
purpose  of  impressing  the  spectators  with  serious,  if  not  with  solemn, 
thoughts.  Xo  one  can  call  the  orchestra  first-rate,  but  it  must  lie 
remembered  that  it  is  native  born,  and  if  musicians  of  a  first-class  had 
been  borrowed  from  Munich,  the  self-supporting  character  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  would  have  been  spoiled  at  the  outset.  The  music,  preserved 
with  such  secret  care,  and  almost  venerated  by  the  villagers,  is  far  better 
than  the  musicians,  who  ought  to  learn  to  play  as  well  as  their  com¬ 
panions  have  learned  to  act.  The  overture  finished,  there  is  a  hush  of 
silence  from  side  to  side,  an  anxious  moment  of  anxiety,  for  the  Clioragus, 
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with  assistants,  male  and  female,  stalks  upon  the  stage  from  an  opening 
on  either  side,  all  clad  in  white  gowns  fringed  with  gold,  crowned  also 
with  gold,  and  cloaked  in  a  coloured  drapery  that  is  managed  with 
excellent  effect,  and  presents  a  picture,  when  all  are  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  that  cannot  readily  he  forgotten.  This  chorus  will  he  seldom 
absent  from  the  scene ;  the  Choragus  will  explain  the  Old  Testament 
tableau  that  precedes  the  New  Testament  story  as  a  type,  and  the  singing 
men  and  sweet-voiced  women  will  aid  or  accompany  the  action  with 
wails,  or  execrations,  or  soft  melodies,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Greek 
drama.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impressive  ideas  in  the  play. 
Whether  one  looks  upon  the  stage  or  loses  oneself  in  the  sunlit  distance, 
there  is  something  eminently  seductive  in  this  musical  aid  to  sentiment. 
It  suits  the  temperament  at  the  exact  moment,  and  if  for  nothing  else 
the  semicircular  chorus  can  he  admired  in  point  of  art.  Admirably 
trained  are  these  men  and  maidens  with  the  sweet  voices.  They  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  and  some  of  them  are 
prepossessing — as,  for  instance,  the  fair-haired  daughter  of  Hunger,  who, 
with  her  long  blonde  tresses  and  golden  crown,  looked  like  some 
Madonna,  from  a  church  altar,  endowed  with  life.  The  best  impression 
of  the  whole  play  is  given  by  this  chorus  which  is  now  singing  of  the 
justice  of  God,  of  mercy  and  atonement,  and  preparing  our  minds  for  the 
Old  Testament  types  which  will  he  given  throughout  the  day  in  tableaux 
vivants.  When  the  chorus  has  done  its  work  it  fades  from  the  attention 
with  impressive  mystery,  either  breaking  into  two  quarter-circles  that 
give  a  graceful  curve  to  the  picture,  or  walking  off  the  stage  with  the 
same  solemnity  with  which  they  entered  it.  Two  tableaux  introduce  the 
first  scene — one  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  fall,  driven  out 
of  Paradise,  the  other  a  group  of  pretty  children  adoring  a  cross  erected 
on  a  grassy  mound.  Of  course,  these  tableaux  are  of  varied  interest  and 
excellence,  some  being  far  better  in  design  and  colouring  than  others, 
and  some  being  spoiled  in  effect  by  a  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  com¬ 
position  with  figures  or  colour ;  but  taken  merely  as  tableaux,  better 
effects  have  seldom  been  found  in  this  difficult  art.  Throughout  the 
long  day  of  dramatic  effect  and  amidst  these  countless  pictures  I  never 
detected  one  single  stir,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  since  children 
are  employed  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  and  the  curtain  is  up  in  some 
cases  for  several  minutes  during  the  declamation  of  the  Choragus  or  the 
sinsjn"  of  the  choir. 

But  the  real  Passion  Play  has  not  come  yet.  The  chorus  is  impressive 
and  pretty,  the  tableaux  are  effective ;  but  we  who  look  begin  to  hunger 
for  action.  Choragus  and  his  companions  have  asked  us  to  follow  the 
Bcdeemer  on  his  thorny  path,  and  to  give  him  our  sympathy  and  tears. 
The  leader,  in  his  scarlet  drapery,  and  the  choir  girls,  in  their  robes  of 
purple  and  blue  and  orange,  have  passed  mysteriously  away,  and  now 
the  curtain  draws  up  on  the  first  scene.  It  is  Christ’s  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Now  we  see  the  advantage  of  this  triple-opened  stage  all  set  as 
streets,  and  you  cannot  conceive  the  effect  of  this  mass  of  bright  and 
glowing  colour,  whose  best  limelight  is  the  sun  that  pours  its  rays  upon 
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the  moving  panoply.  “  Hosanna  !  ”  is  heard  as  the  prelude  to  the  pro¬ 
cession,  headed  by  children  with  their  palm-branches,  and  the  Jewish 
crowd  with  their  adulatory  shouts.  Garments  are  spread  before  the 
advancing  Saviour,  who  dismounts  from  the  ass  when  he  has  entered 
upon  the  scene,  and  joins  his  disciples  who  attend  upon  him.  All  eyes 
and  earnest  attention  are  fixed  upon  the  Christus,  who  is  clad  in  a  soft  robe 
of  tender  lilafe  and  deep-claret  red,  and  who  strikes  the  attentive  mind 
with  singular  significance.  On  this  first  impression  the  success  of  the 
whole  scheme  depends.  It  can  be  rendered  impressive  or  monotonous, 
pardonable  or  outrageous,  by  the  appearance  of  this  one  figure.  If  the 
Christus  does  not  satisfy  us  he  must  cause  us  no'  impatience.  If  he  is 
not  ideal,  he  must  be  possible.  And  certainly  when  Joseph  Maier  walks 
upon  the  stage,  as  the  one  guiding  figure  of  these  sacred  pictures,  he 
causes  no  shudder  to  anybody.  It  is  a  picture  in  movement,  and  no 
more ;  it  is  no  more  offensive,  and  need  not  be  half  so  objectionable,  as 
a  hundred  pictures  that  can  be  quoted  as  existing  in  the  art  galleries  of 
the  world.  "VVe  are  not  horrified  when  we  see  pictures  of  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem ;  we  need  not  be  shocked  at  its  representation  in  action,  for 
over  all  hangs  a  sense  of  thoroughness  and  of  earnest  purpose  that  removes 
far  away  any  idea  of  acting  ;  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  hateful 
word.  It  is  a  picture  in  movement,  and  these  simple  people  appear  to 
have  endeavoured  to  have  lived  in  the  pictures  that  are  most  familiar  to 
their  religion.  When  the  Christus,  tall  of  stature,  with  long  black  natural 
hair,  well-arranged  beard,  commanding  in  gait,  and  most  musical  of  voice, 
comes  forward  from  the  crowd,  his  very  presence  and  personality  are  im¬ 
pressive.  The  scene  is  crowded,  it  is  over-gay  in  colour,  the  voices  are 
shouting,  the  music  is  playing,  the  palm-leaves  are  waving,  there  is  action 
going  on  of  an  animated  nature,  and  yet  that  one  figure  singles  itself  from 
the  crowd,  and  the  timbre  of  his  voice  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  The 
proper  effect  has  been  created,  and  from  that  moment  the  play — as 
it  is  called,  though  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind — can  continue  without 
danger.  The  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  can  be  given  without  offence 
with  Joseph  Maier.  Under  other  circumstances,  and  certainly  away 
from  these  mountain  surroundings,  it  would  be  impious  to  attempt 
them.  The  appearance  of  Christus  has  .been  so  absorbing  that  we  have 
not  had  time  to  single  out  the  apostles  from  the  mass  of  moving  colour. 
At  last  they  fix  themselves  firmly  on  the  mind.  St.  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  young  and  slightly  effeminate,  in  scarlet  and  green ;  St.  Peter, 
in  blue  and  yellow ;  St.  James,  in  chocolate  and  apple  green;  and,  most 
striking  of  all,  Judas,  so  admirably  acted  by  old  Gregor  Lechner,  in 
orange  and  yellow — the  Judas  who  is  to  have  the  hardest  dramatic  work, 
and  to  get  some  of  the  only  laughter  that  this  day’s  performance  called 
out.  I  was  careful  to  note  distinctly  the  only  occasion  when  laughter 
broke  through  the  sad  solemnity,  and  these  were  the  occasions  first  when 
Christus  used  his  scourge  of  cords  and  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  though  I  believe  that  the  laugh  was  caused  by  the  flight  of  doves 
or  pigeons  who  made  way  across  country  to  their  homes;  again,  when  J udas, 
with  feverish  energy,  counts  the  pieces  of  silver  as  the  purchase-money 
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of  his  betrayal,  pocketing  the  bribe  with  grasping  avarice ;  then  when 
Judas  unbinds  bis  girdle  to  bang  himself  ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  cock 
crows  as  a  sign  of  St.  Peter’s  denial.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  every  laugh 
was  created  by  realism,  not  always  wise  or  judicious.  But  this  entry 
into  Jerusalem  was  altogether  a  fine  and  impressive  commencement  to 
the  religious  exercise,  the  only  fault  I  could  find  with  it  being  one  on  the 
right  side — a  want  of  animation  and  impulse.  The  Hosannas  and  shouts 
of  greeting  were  a  trifle  doleful,  and  more  like  moans  than  shouts,  but 
for  this  the  music  may  be  responsible,  or  possibly  the  fact  that  the 
crowds  have  been  trained  in  the  narrow  aisles  of  their  own  parish  church. 
It  is  merely  an  ordinary  Palm  Sunday  procession  put  upon  the  stage. 
However,  the  tragedy  is  sad  enough  to  necessitate  as  much  contrast  as 
possible.  The  type  of  the  second  scene  in  a  tableau  is  Joseph  cast  into 
the  well  by  his  brethren,  and  the  reality  the  conversation  amongst  the 
high  priests  and  scribes  as  to  the  possibility  of  putting  Christ  to  death. 
Apart  from  the  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  the  superb  costumes  of  Caiaphas 
and  Annas,  in  their  white  and  red  robes  and-  high  golden  embroidered 
tiaras,  this  is  purely  a  conversational  scene,  and  I  cannot  help  remarking 
on  the  tendency  to  over-elaborate  the  dialogue  everywhere  to  the  detriment 
of  dramatic  effect. 

And  now  the  play  advances  to  the  supper  at  the  house  of  Simon, 
where  Mary  Magdalene  breaks  the  box  of  precious  ointment  on  the  hair 
of  her  protector,  and  provokes  the  anger  of  greedy  Judas,  who  is  already 
beginning  to  writhe  under  his  position,  and  to  wish  to  get  away  if  it 
were  not  for  the  treasurership  that  binds  him  to  the  twelve.  The  scene 
ends  with  the  touching  and  tender  parting  of  Christ  and  his  blessed 
mother,  all  arranged  with  faultless  care,  all  grouped  with  a  nice  effect, 
charming  to  the  eye  ;  but  the  dramatic  movement  of  the  scene,  as  of  many 
nthers,  suffered  from  the  utter  unideality  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Mary 
Magdalene.  They  impressed  no  one,  whereas  they  are  only  of  second 
importance  to  the  Christus.  We  wanted  rare  poetry  here,  but  prose  was 
given  instead.  It  was  the  one  blot  on  the  play. 

The  type  of  the  fourth  scene  is  the  discarding  of  Queen  Vashti  by 
King  Ahasuerus,  and  the  dramatic  action  proceeds  to  the  temptation  of 
Judas  by  the  Jews,  who  meet  him  whilst  in  a  hesitating  frame  of  mind, 
and  persuade  him  to  sell  his  Master  and  enrich  himself.  Some  very  good 
acting  indeed  is  shown  by  Lechner,  who  from  this  movement,  even  in 
repose,  shows  a  hesitancy  that  is  expressed  in  a  very  subtle  manner  by  the 
actor.  The  presentation  of  manna  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  a  beautiful 
tableau,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  bunch  of  grapes  from  the  promised 
land  of  Canaan,  are  the  natural  forerunners  of  the  Last  Supper,  realised 
in  every  detail,  and  with  most  solemn  effect.  It  is  the  picture  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  that  is  realised  so  truthfully  as  to  form  and  colour, 
and  even  those  who  dislike  to  read  of  the  representation  of  such  a  scene — 
though  they  would  not  do  so  as  here  represented — cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  singular  grace  of  the  Christus  as  he  proceeds  to  wash  the  apostles’ 
feet  in  all  humility.  Maier  moves  with  perfect  ease,  never  repeating  the 
same  position  or  action.  As  a  bit  of  art,  worthy  of  any  actor,  I  see  few 
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things  to-day  "better  than  this.  The  sun  was  perfectly  glorious,  and 
assisting  every  group  when  the  Christus  and  his  apostles  posed  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  scene.  The  stage-management  is 
indeed  excellent  from  first  to  last.  A  tableau  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  selling 
their  brother  Joseph  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  naturally  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  Judas  before  the  High  Council  to  receive  his  blood-money, 
which  done,  the  doom  surrounding  the  Redeemer  is  gradually  sealed,  and 
through  the  vista  of  changes  we  see  the  end  approaching.  Two  pictures 
from  the  Old  Testament  prepare  the  mind  for  the  seventh  scene,  and  they 
consist  of  the  manual  labour  of  Adam,  earning  his  bread  with  the  sweat 
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of  his  brow ;  and  the  very  best  tableau  of  the  whole  day,  in  form  and 
colour,  representing  the  treachery  of  Joab  towards  Amasa.  All  this  time, 
at  constant  intervals,  the  Choragus  has  been  declaiming,  the  Schutzgeister 
have  never  ceased  to  sing,  and  through  all  these  hours  nothing  has  changed 
the  grace  or  wearied  the  shifting  movements  and  attitudes  of  the  musical 
semicircle.  We  come  now  to  the  agony  in  the  garden  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  There  may  be  something  unsatisfactory  in  the  scene-painting,  a 
certain  suggestiveness  lacking  in  the  scenic  arrangements  ;  but  it  is  better, 
far  better,  to  be  absorbed,  as  we  are,  in  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  picture 
and  to  admire  the  grouping  of  the  recumbent  apostles,  sleeping  under  the 
trees  in  the  garden,  than  to  have  our  eyes  distracted  by  real  foliage  and  so 
on.  I  saw  tears  trickle  down  many  a  cheek  as  the  Christus  bowed  himself 
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on  the  ground,  and  prayed,  still  in  the  same  pathetic  monotone,  that  the 
cup  of  grief  might  pass,  and  I  knew  that  the  meaning  of  the  scene  had 
been  brought  home  to  many  a  heart — sincerely,  honestly,  and  truthfully. 
It  was  not  acting,  it  was  the  realisation  of  a  church  picture.  With  the 
betrayal  by  Judas  in  the  garden,  and  the  mutilation  of  Malchus  by 
St.  Peter,  the  first  division  of  the  play  ends,  and  the  Burgomaster 
announces  a  rest  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  Strange  and  unaccountable 
fatality  !  In  that  brief  interval  the  whole  character  of  the  day  changed. 
The  sunlight  was  turned  out  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  gas.  Clouds 
gathered  up  from  the  hills,  the  sky  was  darkened — lightning  flashed 
across  the  stage,  over  which,  throughout  the  morning,  so  many  birds  had 
flitted — thunder  rolled  and  crashed  about  the  mountains,  preluding  the 
second  and  gloomy  division  of  the  Passion  Play. 

Nature,  that  had  lit  up  the  first  division  of  the  story  with  rare  gold, 
seemed  determined  to  shadow  the  last  part  of  the  Passion  with  deep 
mourning.  It  was  appropriate  in  a  certain  sense,  to  see  the  black 
thunderclouds  rolling  towards  us,  and  the  story  of  the  Passion  Play 
foretokened  on  the  summit  of  the  darkened  hills.  The  rain  came  down 
at  the  bidding  of  the  cannon  that  was  fired  to  tell  us  the  play  was  about 
to  recommence.  Rolls  of  gray  vapour  extinguished  all  the  blue  ;  the 
birds  screamed  where  they  had  been  singing  before,  and  sought  for 
refuge  against  the  advancing  storm.  Unter-Ammergau  that  had  smiled 
just  now  in  the  distance  stood  in  relief  against  a  dark  purple  background, 
and  a  sense  of  oppression  filled  the  air.  On  came  the  wailing  chorus, 
ever  striking  in  attitude  and  sympathetic  in  their  song,  to  bid  us  take  to 
heart  the  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  remember  the  suffering 
endured  for  all  our  sakes.  We  were  shown  as  a  picture  now  Micaiah 
smitten  on  the  cheek  by  Zedekiah  for  telling  the  truth  to  King  Ahab  as 
typical  of  the  blow  which  Christ  received  at  his  trial  before  the  High 
Priest,  and  then,  whilst  the  central  figure  of  the  drama  was  dragged 
alternately  before  Pilate  and  Herod,  whilst  the  stage  was  alternately 
full  of  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Roman  centurions,  during  dialogue  and 
discussion  inordinately  long,  and  dramatic  action  needlessly  protracted, 
down  came  the  rain.  The  lightning  flashed  across  the  stage  that  con¬ 
tained  as  its  centre  piece,  the  “  Ecce  Homo,”  arrayed  in  a  regal  robe, 
mocked,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  and  decked  with  a  crown  of  thorns.  It 
was  when  the  Cliristus  was  scourged,  denied,  and  insulted,  wearing  ever 
upon  the  face  an  air  of  resignation  and  pathetic  despair,  that  nature  put 
the  whole  scene  into  mourning,  and  gave  to  the  tragedy  so  deep  an 
effect.  The  thunder  rolled  and  crashed  about  the  hills,  making  the 
peasants  cross  themselves  and  mutter  their  prayers,  and  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning  succeeded  to  terrify  the  impressionable  spectator.  An  hour  or 
two  later,  when  the  crucifixion  was  represented,  this  thunderstorm  would 
have  been  awful  in  its  effect  upon  the  people ;  it  was  striking  enough  as 
it  was.  At  last  down  came  the  rain,  soaking  the  chorus,  and  spoiling  all 
the  coloured  pictures.  The  dark  and  gloomy  background  rendered  more 
striking  the  pallid  features  of  the  pathetic  Cliristus.  It  looked  for  a 
moment  as  if  the  play  must  cease.  There  was  a  bustle  in  the  crowd, 
and  nobody  heard  one  word  of  the  dialogue. 
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Luckily  the  storm  soon  ceased,  the  clouds  rolled  away  over  the  fir- 
crowned  mountains,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  restored  harmony  to  the 
audience  and  attention  to  the  pictures.  I  will  pass  over  the  remorse  of 
Judas,  which  showed  good  hut  occasionally  stagy  acting  ;  the  denial  of 
Peter,  that  made  the  audience  laugh,  owing  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
who  awoke  the  dormant  energies  of  the  village  poultry  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and,  owning  once  more  that  the  trial  and  examination  scenes  were 
far  too  long,  will  only  pause  here  to  praise  the  acting  of  Thomas  Rendl 
as  Pilate,  who  looked  a  grand  figure  and  bore  himself  like  a  Roman 
soldier.  I  must  also  remark  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  impression  made 
when  Barabbas  was  hurried  on  to  the  stage  with  that  dazed  look  of  a 
prisoner  just  admitted  to  glaring  light  from  darkness.  A  wonderful  con¬ 
trast  this  wretched  old  gray-haired  thief,  crafty  in  look  and  ragged  in 
appearance,  with  the  Cliristus  at  his  side,  arrayed  in  mocking  robes  and 
wearing  upon  his  features  the  same  pained  expression  and  perfect 
humility.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  such  points  of  detail 
as  these.  There  were  no  supernumeraries,  as  we  should  call  them.  All 
were  actors ;  from  Pilate  himself  to  his  servant,  there  was  no  clumsiness 
anywhere;  and  in  dealing  for  the  moment  with  this  subject  of  artistic 
reality,  I  may  note  what  wonderful  effect  was  made  as  the  two  thieves 
were  hustled  along  a  side-street  by  the  rough  soldiers  and  thrust  into 
their  dismal  places  in  the  procession  to  Golgotha. 

It  is  this  weary  Calvary,  this  dreaded  Golgotha,  that  we  are  gradually 
nearing.  The  fifteenth  scene  in  the  play  leads  up  the  composition  to  its 
climax,  and  presents  to  the  spectators  one '  of  the  most  astonishing  im¬ 
pressions  of  realism  they  have  ever  known.  The  types  that  have  been 
presented  are  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  brazen  serpent  on  the  pole. 
Death  and  crucifixion  are  to  follow.  The  chorus  need  not  tell  us  what 
we  are  to  expect,  for  we  know  it  all  beforehand,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  spectacle.  At  last  it  comes,  this  heartrending  procession  wending 
its  way  slowly  down  one  of  the  side-streets,  the  leading  of  Christ  to 
Golgotha.  I  have  never  seen  anything  nearly  so  striking  in  arrangement 
and  design.  Here  is  the  multitude  that  has  exchanged  hosannas  for 
execrations,  the  Roman  centurion  on  horseback  carrying  the  standard  of 
the  Roman  cohort ;  here  are  the  cruel  executioners,  in  scarlet,  ready  for 
action ;  here  are  the  soldiers,  priests,  Jews,  and  people  of  Jerusalem, 
making  up  a  mass  of  colour  and  variety  that  words  fail  to  describe.  In 
the  centre  of  all  is  the  pitiful-faced  Christ,  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  his  dreadful  cross,  thrust  on  by  the  executioners,  buffeted  by  the 
crowd,  broken  down  with  the  burden  of  his  many  sorrows,  a  picture  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  here  in  complete  action,  no  one  point  of 
the  story  being  neglected.  Behind  him  are  the  thieves,  doomed  to  death, 
dragging  also  the  crosses  on  which  they  are  to  die.  Again  and  again 
the  central  figure  drops  beneath  his  cross  upon  the  cruel  ground ;  the 
acting  is  so  good  and  unexaggerated,  the  scene  so  absolutely  real,  that  I 
hear,  lialf-whispered,  around  me,  “  This  is  too  dreadful ;  I  cannot  bear 
it  !  ”  As  the  procession  moves  slowly  on,  painfully  and  with  trying 
halts,  we  are  shown  the  episode  of  that  insult  that  doomed  a  man  to 
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wander  for  ever  until  Christ’s  time  had  come,  we  see  Simon  of  Cyrene 
forced  into  the  procession  to  hear  the  Saviour’s  cross,  and  St.  Veronica 
appears  and  presents  the  handkerchief  which  will  presently  contain  the 
features  of  the  tortured  sufferer.  Nothing  is  forgotten,  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  place  of  death  is  closed  hy  the  pathetic  wail  of  the  heart¬ 
broken  mother  who,  attended  hy  St.  John  and  Mary  Magdalene,  meets 
from  another  street  the  mournful  train  of  picturesque  sorrow.  Try  and 
picture  to  yourself  the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  with  its  wide  open 
space  and  two  side  streets,  and  then  you  will  see  the  scenic  advantage  of 
the  processional  arrangement  so  convenient  for  sudden  meetings  and  slow 
departures. 

The  end  is  slowly  coming  now,  and  the  Chorus,  arrayed  in  funereal 
hlack  instead  of  the  gay-coloured  garments  they  have  worn,  touch  our 
hearts  with  their  description  of  a  sublime  love  that  passes  all  com¬ 
prehension,  whilst  as  an  accompaniment  is  heard  the  dull  knocking 
behind  the  scenes,  telling  of  the  erection  of  the  cross.  The  wail 
of  the  music  is  heartrending.  At  last  the  curtain  rises,  and  Calvary 
is  presented  in  all  its  grim  and  hideous  detail.  Here  is  a  varied 
crowd  of  priests,  soldiers,  executioners,  and  people.  The  two  thieves 
with  their  arms  bent  back  over  the  “  T  ’’-shaped  crossbeams,  are  already 
hanging  as  the  scene  is  disclosed,  and  on  the  ground  is  the  recumbent 
cross,  to  which  the  Cliristus  is  already  nailed.  All  is  ready  save  for 
the  inscription  that  has  to  be  nailed  at  the  head,  and,  this  done, 
the  cross  is  uplifted,  and,  amidst  a  shudder  from  the  crowd,  it  is  rudely 
jolted  into  the  ground,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  No  one  a  stranger 
here  has  ever  felt  such  an  effect.  If  such  things  are  to  be  done,  they 
could  not  be  done  better  or  with  greater  reverence.  Here  we  have  the 
work  of  Guido  Reni  realised.  It  is  a  picture  made  into  life.  No  one 
can  take  his  eyes  from  the  suffering  figure  already  sprinkled  with  blood- 
drops  from  the  crown  of  thorns ;  each  face  is  riveted  upon  the  mournful 
countenance  filled  with  a  melancholy  beauty  that  pain  and  resignation 
give.  Slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  come  Mary  and  her  compassionate 
friends,  and  the  fainting  Christ  commends  his  mother  to  the  care  of  his 
beloved  disciple.  On  the  face  of  the  Cliristus  are  signs  of  unutterable 
weariness  and  pathetic  longing  for  the  end.  The  head  turns  sadly  its 
position  and  reposes  on  the  other  side ;  the  heart  beats  quickly  as  a 
palpable  shiver  passes  through  the  fainting  frame.  The  rude  soldiers  cast 
lots  for  the  raiment,  and  then,  amidst  an  unspeakable  stillness,  echo 
the  dying  words,  “  Father !  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,” 
uttered  with  a  piercing  pathos  that  is  absolutely  startling.  When 
the  end  is  accomplished,  the  sponge  offered,  and  the  agony  complete, 
the  head  gently  drops,  and  all  is  over.  This,  you  will  say,  is  surely 
all.  There  need  be  no  more  harrowing  of  feelings ;  realism  is  surely 
satisfied.  Now  the  curtain  may  fall.  Not  so;  the  scene  is  to  be  acted 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  With  a  dull  thud  against  the  dead  bodies  of  tho 
thieves — a  ghastly  sound — the  executioners  are  satisfying  themselves 
that  death  has  arrived,  and  the  same  indignity  would  have  been  offered 
to  the  Cliristus  had  not  Mary  Magdalene  thrust  herself  in  front  of  tho 
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executioner  and  stayed  his  hand,  with  a  piteous  cry  of  despair  that 
visibly  affects  the  audience.  But,  not  desiring  to  he  balked,  the  man 
seizes  up  a  spear  from  a  soldier  and  pierces  the  side  of  the  figure  on 
the  cross.  So  natural  was  this  as  the  pierced  skin  flowed  red  with 
a  stream  of  blood  that  a  murmur  of  horror  ran  round  the  theatre, 
not  of  disgust,  hut  of  pity.  The  illusion  was  complete  to  the  very  end ; 
the  spectators  were  carried  away ;  they  believed  it  all  true.  But  the 
hideous  and  repulsive  taking  down  from  the  cross  of  these  thieves,  who 
are  so  dreadfully  dead,  and  the  slow  unnailing  and  entombment  of  the  dead 
Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  fNicodemus,  prolong  the  representation 
of  unhesitating  realism,  and  grave  exceptions  may  he  taken  to  such  detail. 


GREGOR  LECHNER  AS  “jUDAS.’ 


Bor  my  own  part,  understanding  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the  actors,  and 
not  failing  to  admire  the  thoroughness  with  which  devotion  to  art  turns 
an  expiring  man  into  a  dead,  heavy,  crushed,  and  inanimate  frame — • 
interested  as  I  am  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  study  that  have  mastered 
all  these  difficult  details,  I  still  think  the  curtain  should  fall  when  all  is 
accomplished  by  death.  That  is  the  legitimate  end ;  then  the  tragedy  is 
complete.  Artists,  no  doubt,  have  painted  the  descent  from  the  cross, 
but  if  the  acting  of  it  necessitates  these  side-piercings,  and  breaking  of 
bones,  and  streams  of  blood,  and  dead  bodies  trailing  in  men’s  arms,  and 
all  the  grim  realities  of  after-death,  then  I  think  they  had  better  be  left 
to  the  imagination.  Do  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  death  was 
vulgarised.  This  vras  not  so,  but  the  harrowing  up  of  feelings  by  means 
of  an  acute  realism  was  carried  to  a  point  beyond  that  which  was  needful 
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for  the  purpose.  Women  were  very  greatly  affected,  and  men  too,  those 
of  strong  religious  feeling,  who  allowed  themselves  to  live  and  believe  in 
the  scene  which  was  far  too  painful  for  many  to  gaze  upon.  As  I  said 
before,  if  the  thing  is  to  he  done,  it  could  not  he  better  done  or  with 
greater  propriety,  hut  though  I  admire  the  devotion  of  the  artists  engaged, 
I  think  they  have  allowed  their  thoroughness  to  go  beyond  what  is 
needful  and  wise  in  this  scene  of  crucifixion.  As  a  gentle  relief  to  all 
these  horrors  conies  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  Resurrection,  managed  with 
some  considerable  skill,  and  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  be  taken  from  the 
blood  and  broken  bones  and  dead  bodies  of  Golgotha  to  the  comforting 
hallelujahs  of  the  chorus  that  sing  of  death  conquered  and  everlasting 
hope.  Art  would  not  have  been  satisfied  without  this  burst  of  sunlight 
on  the  story  of  the  Passion ;  and,  thanks  to  music  and  a  brilliant  stage, 
the  dreadfulness  of  death  is  almost  forgotten  as  we  leave  the  theatre  and 
follow  an  enormous  crowd  into  the  rain-washed  and  stifling  village. 

There  is  something  further  to  be  said  from  the  point  of  view  of  art. 
Those  who  have  studied  acting  are  immediately  struck  with  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  harmony  of  the  play  literally  from  first  to  last.  Beginning 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  going  on  with  only  a  short  interval 
until  six  o’clock  at  night,  the  most  searching  eye  could  detect  no  single 
blunder.  Not  a  word  or  syllable  was  missed,  no  note  was  forgotten  ; 
everyone  came  on  exactly  at  the  right  time  ;  there  were  no  waits,  no 
pauses,  no  flurry,  and  no  sign  of  weakness,  nervousness,  or  irresolution. 
The  study  for  the  chorus  and  some  of  the  characters  was  something 
enormous,  and  yet  there  was  no  hitch,  nor  was  there  a  fault  in  any  of 
the  tableaux.  This  is  wonderful  to  relate,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ceaselessness  of  the  rehearsals,  which  have  produced  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  reality  out  of  painstaking  endurance  and  clockwork  regularity. 
The  choice  of  actors  was  in  the  main  good,  far  better,  indeed,  than  the 
actresses,  who  were  deplorably  weak  ;  but  nothing  but  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  system  of  stage-management  could  have  secured  so  satisfactory  a 
result.  A  modern  dramatist  has  observed  that  in  the  matter  of  training 
he  would  sooner  have  those  to  discipline  who  were  completely  ignorant 
of  their  business  than  such  as  had  derived  some  superficial  smattering  of 
it.  It  is  time  alone  that  works  wonders  and  makes  natural  actors  out  of 
the  rudest  and  roughest  material.  I  can  well  believe  this  when  I  see  the 
Ober-Ammergau  peasant  turned  into  a  very  creditable  actor.  For  do  not 
let  it  be  imagined  that  the  principals  alone  are  entitled  to  credit.  In  the 
matter  of  credit  all  were  good — the  servant  who  rushed  out  of  Pilate’s 
house  and  said  nothing,  the  old  Barabbas  who  stood  cowering  before  his 
judge  as  the  veriest  thief  in  the  world,  the  robbers  who  came  slouching 
round  the  corner,  half-blinking  like  owls  in  the  unexpected  daylight ;  the 
men  who  beckoned  on  the  crowd,  even  the  rough  executioners  who 
uplifted  the  cross,  and  in  mute  silence  divided  the  spoil.  All  were 
actors  from  the  first  unto  the  last,  and  on  no  stage  have  I  ever  seen  such 
faultless  detail.  I  radition  does  a  great  deal ;  but  indefatigable  rehearsals 
ha1!  e  secured  the  finish  and  nicety  which  will  be  observed  by  all  who 
witness  the  play. 
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Amongst  the  actors  Joseph  Maier  (Christus),  Jacob  Hett  (Peter), 
Johannes  Zwink  (John),  Gregor  Lechner  (Judas),  Johann  Lang  (Caiaphas), 
Johann  Allinger  (Barabbas),  and  Johann  Diemer  (the  Choragus),  were  all 
engaged  in  the  representation  of  the  same  characters  ten  years  ago,  and, 
like  good  wine,  have  improved  with  age.  The  strange  part  about  Joseph 
Maier  is  the  complete  change  his  countenance  seems  to  undergo  during 
his  assumption  of  the  sacred  character.  Off  the  stage  it  is  not  what  would 
be  called  a  prepossessing  cast  of  countenance  or  a  nobly  featured.  Few 
would  be  struck  with  the  tall  long-haired  man  with  the  ink-black  beard, 
who  parades  the  village  in  a  Tyrolese  hat  and  a  student’s  jacket,  and  is  so 
busied  with  the  labour  of  preparation  and  arrangement.  But  on  tho 
stage  all  is  different.  The  face  softens,  the  movements  are  wondrously 
graceful,  and  the  voice,  though  monotonous,  is  piercing  in  its  sweetness. 
In  elegance  of  posture  and  grace  of  movement  few  things  have  ever 
been  better  done  than  the  action  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  while  apart  from  any  personal  objection  to  the 
horror  of  its  elaborate  detail,  nothing  in  point  of  art  could  be  better  than 
the  realism  of  the  death-scene  on  the  cross.  The  gradual  advance  of 
death,  the  tenderness  of  the  expiry,  the  endurance  of  unspeakable  pain, 
the  weary  changing  of  the  tired  head,  the  voice  charged  with  pathos,  the 
departure  with  woe,  but  no  tears,  were  points  worthy  of  the  greatest 
actor.  But  the  merit  did  not  end  here,  for  the  acting  of  the  dead 
Christus  was  even  more  poAverful  than  Avhat  had  gone  before.  FeAv  will 
forget  the  lank  heaviness  of  those  nerveless  arms  or  the  expression  of 
Aveight  in  the  dead  corpse.  It  was  terrible  in  effect,  but  poAverful  in  point 
of  art.  Hor  did  the  thieves  fail  in  the  same  kind  of  realistic  expression. 
Of  mental  acting  the  best  example  was  given  by  Gregor  Lechner,  Avho 
has  made  a  complete  study  of  the  irresolute  Judas.  Ho  one  had  a  more 
difficult  task,  as  the  part  is  overAvhelmed  Avith  soliloquies,  and  is  neces¬ 
sarily  stagy ;  but  there  Avas  no  staginess  in  that  nervous  irritability  and 
conscience-stricken  irresolution  shown  in  every  scene  Avhen  the  bargain 
for  the  betrayal  has  been  made.  At  the  Last  Supper  Judas  conveyed 
to  the  audience  the  conflicting  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind — 
vacillation,  greed,  determination,  and  despair.  Of  the  new-comers  no 
one  approached  in  excellence  the  Pilate — Thomas  Eendl.  For  the  first 
time  the  character  is  dressed  as  a  Roman  soldier  of  the  Csesar  period,  and 
the  picture  was  complete.  Ho  one  could  have  believed  that  this  noble¬ 
looking  man,  Avith  the  grand  and  dignified  bearing,  Avas,  like  the  rest,  a 
humble  Avood-carver  of  Ober-Ammergau,  Avho  lived  in  the  neAv  character 
Avhilst  he  Avas  on  the  stage,  and  evidently  thought  of  nothing  else.  These 
are  the  most  vivid  impressions  of  Avhat  Avas,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
very  remarkable  performance. 

My  curiosity  is  gratified.  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  the  Passion  Play. 
I  Avould  not  ha\re  missed  it  under  any  circumstances,  but  you  cannot 
think  Avith  what  relief  I  descended  to  Ettal  Avhen  it  Avas  over,  Avith  a 
throbbing  head,  and  in  a  more  refreshing  climate  reflected  upon  Avhat 
I  had  seen  and  endured. 


THIRD  SERIES. — \TOL.  IT. 
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“MY  FRIEND  ASKEW.” 

“  Hotel  Bristol,  Paris  :  August  14th,  IS — . 

“  I  f  Y  dear,  George, — We  leave  Paris  to-morrow  by  tlie  morning  mail, 
and,  if  all  goes  well,  shall  arrive  at  Charing  Cross  at  the  usual  hour. 
I  have  written  to  secure  our  old  rooms  at  Mivart’s ;  and  as  I  expect,  consider¬ 
ing  the  time  of  year,  that  London  is  perfectly  empty,  we  are  sure  to  be  com¬ 
fortably  housed.  Will  you  bespeak  a  box  for  us — at  the  Haymarket  if  you 
can — and,  of  course,  you  will  meet  us  at  the  station  ?  You  will  not  have 
much  to  do  there  when  once  you  have  passed  our  boxes  through  the 
Customs;  you  can  go  and  dine,  and  then  come  to  the  hotel  for  us.  Did 
you  see  Harry  ?  He  passed  through  town  on  Monday  on  his  way  to  the 
Moors.  Of  course  I  wanted  him  to  wait  for  us,  but  you  know  what  a  kind 
of  man  he  is  when  the  shooting  commences.  I  enclose  a  line  from 
‘  Trottums,’  and  am  your  very  affectionate,  A.  De  Clifford.” 

Mow  my  very  affectionate  A.  De  Clifford  was  the  wife  of  my  old  friend 

Major  Harry  De  Clifford,  late  of  the - Dragoons.  Augusta  De  Clifford 

was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  I  greatly  esteemed  her ;  her  sister 
“Trottums,”  Miss  Gertrude  O’Hara,  a  little  roly-poly  ball  of  a  girl,  I 
had  even  a  stronger  feeling  for.  In  fact  we  were  engaged,  and  a  very 
loving  young  couple  we  were.  Gertrude  had  been  brought  up  in  France, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  the  De  Cliffords  had  been  travelling  abroad 
and  had  not  once  visited  London  during  that  time,  so  it  is  not  strange 
that  neither  Trottums  nor  her  sister  had  ever  seen  Lord  Dundreary ; 
hence  the  reason  why  they  had  selected  the  Haymarket  Theatre  at  which 
to  spend  the  evening.  Of  course  I  was  in  good  time  at  the  station.  The 
train  was  late,  so  when  I  had  cleared  their  thirty  odd  boxes  I  had  but 
just  time  to  change  my  dress  and  rattle  up  to  Mivart’s.  This  was  my 
first  greeting : 

“  George,  dear,  isn’t  it  tiresome,  Curly  (Mrs.  De  Clifford)  says  she 
doesn’t  care  about  the  first  piece,  so  we  are  to  go  on  alone  and  send  the 
brougham  back  for  her.  You  don’t  much  mind,  do  you  ?  ” 

A  ell,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  much  mind,  and  I  was  honest  enough 
to  say  so. 

“  This  is  nice,  we  are  in  good  time  for  once.”  Thus  spoke  Trottums  as 
we  settled  down  in  a  comfortable  box. 

Mow,  considering  that  the  fiddlers  were  only  beginning  to  tune  up,  in  good 
time  for  once  we  certainly  were.  Whether  the  first  piece  was  “  Hamlet,” 
1  E  Serious  Family,”  “  Marco  Spada,”  or  an  Italian  opera,  I  haven’t  to  this 
day  the  very  slightest  idea.  You  see  I  was  engaged;  the  fair  object  was  my 
companion,  and  that  must  plead  as  my  excuse.  Whatever  it  was,  the  first 
piece  was  over  when  Mrs.  De  C.  entered  the  box. 

“  Oh  Curly  !  what  a  time  you’ve  been,”  said  my  fair  companion.  How 
innocently  ingenuous  some  women  are  ! — it  amounts  to  an  art. 

I  said  nothing  ;  but  retired  to  a  back  seat.  I  had  already  seen 
Our  American  Cousin  ’  some  scores  of  times,  but  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
appreciated  it  thoroughly  until  that  delightful  evening;  true,  I  was  pretty 
neat  ly  starved,  for  had  not  that  box  taken  me  a  world  of  trouble  to  procure  ? 
t  ^  e  can  you  have  one  this  day  fortnight,  sir,”  said  friend  Mitchell. 
Lut  look  here,  I  must  have  one  for  to-night,  if  I  give  fifty  pounds  for 
it-  Y  e  may  have  one  returned  ;  it  is  most  unlikely,  but  still  it  may  be 
so,  and  in  that  case  I  will  send  you  round  word  at  once.  Why  don’t  you 
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try  Bubb’s  people  ?  ”  I  did,  and  with  no  better  success.  I  tried  every 
office  I  could  think  of,  but  all  in  vain.  Just  as  I  had  given  the  whole  thing 
up  in  despair,  I  chanced  to  light  on  “  Tony”  Bidburton. 

“  Do  you  happen  to  know  anyone  who  is  in  want  of  a  box  for  Dun¬ 
dreary  to-night,  George  ?  ”  said  he.  “  I  bespoke  the  first  in  the  market, 
and  here  it  is  ;  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it,  as  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  happens  to  be  the  night  of  our  dinner-party.  Of  course,  it’s  no 
good  to  you,  as  you  are  booked  to  feed  with  us.” 

Here  was  another  nice  mess  !  Heavens  and  earth,  if  I  hadn’t  forgotten 
all  about  it !  How  Tony  is  the  sort  of  fellow  who  would  lie  down  and  let 
you  dance  on  him  if  it  gave  you  any  pleasure,  but  anything  like  rudeness 
or  possible  slight  to  his  home  circle  was  another  affair.  All  the  same,  there 
was  Tony,  and  with  the  box  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  To  hesitate  was  to  be 
lost,  so  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  begging  for  forgiveness,  I  almost 
went  down  on  my  knees  (we  were  in  Piccadilly)  as  I  implored  him  to  hand 
over  the  treasure. 

“  Why,  you  old  muff,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  what  was  up  at  first  P 
Forgive  you?  Why  of  course  Fanny  will,  but  only  on  this  condition, 
mind :  that  all  three  of  you  dine  with  us  on  Sunday ;  and  don’t  forget 
to  tell  Gerty  from  me  that,  if  she  doesn’t  make  up  her  mind  soon  to 
put  you  out  of  your  misery,  I  shall  give  that  tea-service  I  promised  her  to 
somebody  else.  Remember — Sunday,  at  half-past  seven.” 

Yes,  I  was  pretty  nearly  starved,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  so  were  the 
ladies.  Says  Cuidy  by-and-by  : 

“  George,  do  you  think  you  can  get  us  some  supper  before  we  go  home  ? 
I  have  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday,  neither  has  the  child  (Trottums). 
This  Mr.  Sothern  seems  really  clever  for  an  English  actor.”  (Curly  had 
been  spoilt  abroad,  you  see.)  “  I  wonder  what  he  can  be  like  off  the  stage. 
Do  you  know,  I  have  a  strange  idea  that  I  should  like  to  meet  him.” 

“  Like  to  meet  him,  Curly  P  I  should  think  you  would  indeed  !  Why, 
I  would  give  anything  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  him,  if  only  for  one 
moment ;  he  must  be  delightful !”  echoed  Trottums. 

Wasn’t  it  lucky  that  they  also  were  starving  ?  “Why,  my  dear  Mrs. 
De  Clifford,  give  you  some  supper  ?  Of  course  I  can  ;  nothing  easier. 
Hext  door  is  the  Cafe  de  l’Europe  ;  they  have  a  nice  private  room,  and  I 
will  run  out  and  order  everything  to  be  in  readiness.” 

“Yes,  that  will  do  nicely;  and,  George,  if  you  should  happen  to  know 
one  decent  man  in  the  theatre,  pray  ask  him  to  sup  with  us.  You  have  not 
said  one  single  word  to  me  the  whole  evening.  There,  don’t  make  any 
excuses,  but  go  and  order  the  supper.” 

“  And  you  won’t  be  long,  will  you  ?  ”  murmured  the  other  ingenuous 
lady. 

I  ordered  a  nice  little  supper — a  soup,  mutton  cutlets,  young  grouse, 
and  a  lobster  salad — and  then  I  sent  a  message  to  “my  friend  Askew, ' 
asking  that  gentleman  to  join  us.  His  verbal  answer  was  satisfactory,  and 
I  returned  to  our  box,  much  elated  with  a  glass  of  sherry  and  my  success  in 
general.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  my  younger  companion  to  make 
a  move,  even  when  the  play  was  over,  but  at  last  we  found  ourselves  safely 
landed  next  door.  “  We  must  give  ‘  my  friend  Askew  ’  ten  minutes’  law,  ’ 
said  I ;  “  and  whilst  they  are  bringing  up  the  supper,  let  me  recommend  a 
glass  of  this  iced  champagne.  It  is  Askew’s  own  tap,  and  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  it.”  My  friend  Askew  is  here  announced,  and  being  duly  in¬ 
troduced,  we  sit  down  to  what  I  flatter  myself  was  a  really  neat  little  supper. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  Dundreary,  Mr.  Askew?”  asks  the  elder 
lady. 

c  2 
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“Well,  to  tell  you  tlie  truth,  that  is  the  very  question  I  was  about  to 
put  to  you.  Sothern  is  all  very  well  in  his  way,  very  much  so ;  but  if  you 
ask  me,  I  consider  him  a  much  over-rated  man.  He’s  spoilt  by  too  much 
praise.  Why  doesn’t  he  give  us  something  fresh  ?  that’s  what  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  asking  him.  Know  him  well  P  Certainly  I  do.  He’s  one  of  my 
greatest  friends.  I’ve  known  him  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  before 
that  even.  How,  there’s  one  thing  about  him  I  don’t  quite  like  :  he’s  not 
truthful — no,  he’s  not  indeed.  I  assure  you  I  sometimes  quite  grieve  over 
that  unfortunate  trait  in  his  otherwise  exemplary  character.  Then,  again,  he’s 
far  too  fond  of  late  hours  and  fast  society,  and,  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  he  is 
apt  to  lead  younger  men  astray.  Take  our  friend  George  here  as  an 
example.  Before  he  knew  Sothern  he  was  a  quiet,  steady,  go-to-bed  sort  of 
young  fellow  enough,  fond  of  croquet  and  tea-parties,  and  delighting  in  the 
sublime  works  of  a  circulating  library  under  clerical  supervision — quite  a 
model  youth,  in  fact.  But  look  at  him  now.  His  cheeks  are  pallid,  his 
nose  is  getting  red,  and  those  trembling  hands,  his  loss  of  appetite,  and 
general  look  of  premature  old  age,  tell  their  own  sorrowful  tale  ;  and  all 
this  is  Sothern’s  work.” 

I  feel  that  my  friend  Mr.  Askew  is  going  a  great  deal  too  far.  Trottums  is 
dangerously  interested  in  his  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  I  feel  red-hot  all 
over.  Thinking  to  give  him  a  gentle  reminder,  I  lash  out  with  my  left  foot, 
miss  my  mark,  and  nearly  lame  my  future  sister-in-law  for  life.  Just  then 
the  waiter  brings  the  joyful  news  that  Mr.  Buckstone  wishes  to  speak  with 
the  mendacious  one  for  a  moment.  As  he  retires,  Miss  Trottums  calls  me 
to  account.  In  vain  do  I  protest;  it  is  all  to  no  purpose. 

“Why,”  says  she,  “would  that  nice  Mr.  Askew  say  such  dreadful 
things  about  you  if  they  are  not  true  ?  How  wicked  of  you,  George,  to  go 
on  so.  I  never  could  have  believed  it  of  you  ;  and  as  to  that  dreadful 
Mr.  Sothern,  only  wait  until  I  have  the  chance,  I’ll  teach  him  to  leave  you 
alone  in  future.  Why  can’t  you  associate  with  gentlemen  like  the  one  who 
has  just  left  the  room  P  ” 

Dear  old  Curly  now  comes  to  my  aid. 

“  Trottums,  don’t  be  a  goose ;  don’t  you  see  Mr.  Askew  is  only  chaffing  ?  ’’ 

“  Yes,  dear,”  I  hasten  to  explain,  “  upon  my  sacred  honour,  that  is  the 
truth.  My  friend  Askew  doesn't  mean  one  word  he  says.  You  see,  being 
connected  with  theatrical  people,  it  is  second  nature  to  him  ;  and  as  to  loss 
of  appetite,  why  didn’t  you  yourself  say  but  just  now  that  I  hadn’t  lost 
mine  ?  Of  course  I  cannot  expect  to  look  quite  as  rosy  here  as  I  do  when 
down  at  your  place.  I  have  to  work  hard;  so  hard,  indeed,  that  I  often 
get  up  at  daylight  and  write  for  hours  before  breakfast.” 

This,  considering  I  was  still  a  briefless  barrister,  may  have  been  coming 
it  rather  strong ;  but,  then,  had  I  not  to  take  my  own  part  ?  My  friend 
Askew  now  returns,  and,  re-seating  himself,  prepares  for  another  onslaught. 

“  says  he,  “  I  could  only  see  George  engaged  to  some  nice  amiable 
girl,  I  should  feel  quite  easy  in  my  mind  about  him.  I  certainly  thought 
he  was  booked  last  season;  but  it  all  fell  through,  I  believe.” 

“  Oh  George !  ”  from  Miss  Trottums. 

I  now  plunge  wildly  into  conversation — anything,  to  keep  my  friend 
Askew  quiet.  Would  he  like  to  smoke  ?  I  ask.  Yes,  he  would.  And  we 
light  up.  Confound  it  !  the  cigar  sets  him  going  worse  than  ever.  Did  ever 
man  indulge  in  such  gratuitous  romance  ?  Trottums  looks  up  as  if  she  wanted 
to  go  home  and  have  a  good  cry.  But  Curly,  I  can  see,  is  highly  amused  ; 
so  in  my  wrath  I  turn  to  and  talk  about  Harry’s  bachelor  days.  That  doesn’t 
help  me  one  bit ;  rather  the  contrary,  as  she— pretending  to  take  my  part- 
makes  matters  worse  by  saying  that  “  Harry  certainly  used  to  be  a  little 
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wild,  far  worse  than  poor  George  can  ever  be,  Trottums ;  but  then,  I  will 
say  this,  Harry  never  pretended  to  be  steady  and  hard-working,  but  he 
used  to  come  and  tell  me  all  about  his  night’s  work,  gambling  and  all  sorts 
of  horrid  things.  What  a  beautiful  cigar-case  yon  have,  Mr.  Askew.  May 
I  be  allowed  to  look  at  it  P  ”  She  does  so,  and  then  hands  it  to  Miss 
Trottums.  It  is  one  of  those  smart  velvet  affairs  with  monogram,  etc. 
worked  on  it  in  letters  of  gold.  Both  ladies  are  greatly  pleased  with  it ; 
the  inside  especially  attracts  them.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  go,  and  as  it 
is  a  fine  warm  evening,  they  elect  to  walk  to  their  hotel.  Trottums  takes 
my  arm,  but  “  still  I  am  not  happy.”  She  implores  me  to  alter  my  wicked 
course  of  life.  Will  I  promise  to  go  straight  to  bed?  Certainly  I  will. 
And  will  I  try  and  lead  a  better  life,  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  that  shining 
light,  “my  friend  Askew  ?”  That  I  also  promised  to  do.  Leaving  our  fair 
companions  safely  housed  at  Mivart’s,  we  retrace  our  steps  towards  the 
busy  haunts  of  man,  and  on  the  way  I  nearly  have  a  few  words  with  “  my 
friend  Askew.” 

The  following  Saturday  I  received  a  note  from  Lord  Dundreary.  I 
had  written  to  ask  him  to  breakfast  with  me  on  Sunday  at  Mivart’s,  but  in 
his  reply  he  stated  that  he  must  beg  to  be  excused,  as  he  had  many 
important  letters  to  attend  to,  but  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  my  friends.  This  was  rather  a  disappointment  to  Trottums,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  the  delight  of  giving  him  a  bit  of  her  mind.  That 
Saturday  evening  Trottums  and  I  went  to  the  Opera ;  Curly  had  a  headache 
- — bless  her  for  her  thoughtfulness — and  so  we  had  to  go  alone.  Again  was 
I  asked  if  I  much  cared,  and  again  did  I  answer  truthfully  that  I  did  not 
much  mind.  On  Sunday  we  were  to  dine  with  the  Bidburtons,  and  as  we 
were  leaving  the  Opera  they  overtook  us. 

“  Just  ourselves,  Trottums  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Tony,  “and  Mr.  Sothern.” 

Wasn’t  Trottums  delighted !  Curly  was  all  right  the  next  day — a  right- 
minded  woman  that ;  knew  when  she  ought  to  have  a  headache. 

“And  so  we  are  to  meet  the  great  man  at  last !  Well,  Trottums,  I  am 
glad,  for  your  sake ;  but  mind  you  are  not  too  hard  on  the  poor  fellow ; 
he  may  not  be  quite  as  bad  as  Mr.  Askew  chooses  to  make  out.” 

We  were  rather  early  at  the  Bidburtons’ ;  that  was  not  exactly  our  fault. 
Lord  Dundreary  had  written  for  half-an-hour’s  grace,  which  was  duly 
granted  him.  Leaving  the  women-folk  to  their  gossip,  I  join  “  Tony”  in 
his  study,  and  talk  until  dinner  is  announced.  The  last-comer  is  my  friend 
Askew. 

“  George,  dear,”  says  my  little  one,  as  we  take  our  seats  at  the  dinner- 
table,  “  I  am  so  disappointed.  Ho  Mr.  Sothern  ;  only  your  friend  Askew.” 
“  My  friend  Askew  ”  took  down  Mrs.  Tony,  Tony  took  care  of  Curly,  and 
Trottums  fell  to  my  share.  Miss  Gertrude  O’Hara  was  not  quite  herself ;  she 
had  a  feeling  about  her  that  she  had  been  deceived  in  some  way.  “  And  pray 
why  didn’t  that  Mr.  Sothern  come  after  keeping  your  nice  dinner  waiting 
so  long?  ”  she  asks  of  our  host. 

Tony  looked  surprised,  but,  at  a  wink  from  me,  replies  :  “  Don’t  know,  I 
am  sure  ;  don’t  understand  it  at  all ;  ”  and  quickly  changes  the  conversation. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  Tony  had  to  be  enlightened  as  to  what  was 
going  forward.  He  had  not  known  that  Sothern  acted  off  the  stage,  and 
that  in  fact  he  and  Askew  were  one  and  the  same  man. 

“Yes,  George,”  he  replies,  “this  may  be  all  very  well.  But  you  take 
my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  De  Clifford  is  up  to  it  all.  She  knows  all  about  it,  and 
will  by-and-by  turn  the  tables  on  you.” 

And  so,  by  Jove!  she  did.  “Have  you  ever  been  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Askew  ?” 
she  asks  of  that  innocent  gentleman.  Yes,  Mr.  Askew  had  paid  that  city  an 
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occasional  visit.  “  And  have  you  seen  Lord  Dundreary  lately  P  ”  sire  continues. 
“And  why  do  you  not  use  a  cigar-case  of  your  own  P  The  one  you  kindly 
showed  us  the  other  evening  appeared  to  have  been  presented  to  Edward 
Askew  Sothern,  Esq.,  by  his  sincere  friend,  ‘  S.’  When  last  I  was  at 
Liverpool— I  was  then  Augusta  O’Hara— I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  on  that  occasion  you  were  sailing 
under  false  colours — passing,  in  fact,  not  as  Mr.  Askew,  but  as  the  great 
actor  whose  cigars  you  seem  to  make  so  free  with.  Why,  I  knew  you  the 
very  moment  you  entered  the  room  the  other  evening.” 

There  was  a  loud  roar  at  Sothern’s  expense,  and  that  was  the  last  of  his 
practical  joke.  Aever  mind,  let  those  laugh  who  win,  for  I  am  now  part 
owner  of  Tony’s  silver  teapot. 

George  Livingstone. 


f) aem  for 

THE  DEATH 

The  Legend  of  his 

failing  health,  reclining  in  his  chair, 
Beside  the  wundow  on  a  summer’s 
day, 

Fanned  by  the  perfumed  breath  of 
passing  air, 

The  great  composer  mused  the  time 
away. 

There  was  a  knock,  the  door  was  opened 
wide : 

A  tall  gaunt  stranger  entered  and 
bowed  low ; 

The  great  composer  turned  and  vainly 
tried 

To  rise  and  some  slight  courtesy  to 
show. 

I  pray  you  do  not  rise  ;  I’ve  come,” 
said  he, 

“  To  ask  yon,  if  your  failing  health 
permit, 

To  write  a  solemn  requiem  mass  for 
me.” 

The  great  composer  signed  to  him  to 
sit. 

He  thought  awhile,  and  gave  a  slow 
consent ; 

But  few  words  passed,  the  bargain 
there  was  made. 

The  stranger  rose,  expressinghis  content. 

The  mass  was  promised  and  the  price 
was  paid, 

They  both  shook  hands — the  stranger 
crossed  the  floor ; 

“  I’ll  call  if  ’twill  be  ready  as  you  say  ” 

(He  spoke  with  hand  upon  the  open  door) 

“Within  three  months  exactly  from 
this  day.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


^Icntation. 

OF  MOZART. 

Last  Requiem  Mass. 

For  days  and  weeks  the  sick  man  still 
worked  on, 

And,  growing  worse,  he  could  not 
leave  his  bed ; 

The  three  months  promised  now  were 
nearly  gone — 

The  dying  still  made  music  for  the 
dead. 

The  day  arrived  at  last ;  but  one  page 
more 

Of  music  still  unwritten  did  remain — 

A  few  bars  wanting  to  complete  the 
score 

Before  the  tall  gaunt  stranger  called 
again. 

He  still  worked  on  and  on;  the  hour 
drew  near — 

Across  the  lines  still  flew  th’  unwearied 
pen 

“  The  time  is  come,  the  stranger  is  not 
here !  ” 

And  as  he  spoke  the  words  the  clocks 
chimed  ten. 

Scarce  emptied  was  the  hour-glass  of 
its  sand. 

The  echoes  of  the  chimes  had  scarcely 
fled, 

The  pen  dropped  from  the  great 
composer’s  hand, 

And  falling  o’er  his  music— he  was 
dead. 

The  hour  had  come,  and  none  was  there 
to  claim 

The  work  still  hallowed  by  his  latest 
breath. 

Unseen,  unheard,  a  tall  gaunt  stranger 
came 

And  bore  away  his  own — and  he  was 
Death. 


Edmund  Leathes. 
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RACHEL  AND  BERNHARDT— TWO  PICTURES. 

By  One  who  has  seen  Them. 


“ADRIENNE  LECOUVREUR.” 

A  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Scribe  and  Legoitve. 
First  produced,  Theatre  Francais,  Paris,  April  lith,  181D. 
Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  Monday,  Hay  24 th,  1880. 


Adrienne  Leconvrenr  ... 
Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe 
Le  Prince  de  Bouillon  ... 

La  Princesse  sa  Femme 
L’Abb£  de  Chazeuil 
Ath4nais  Duchesse  d’Aumont 
Michonnet,  Regisseurdela 

Frangaise  . 

La  Marquise  . 

La  Baronne 
Mademoiselle  Jouvenot 
Mademoiselle  DangevUle 

M.  Quinault  . 

M.  Poisson . 

L’Annonceur  ... 

Un  Yalet . 

Une  Femme  de  Chambre 


Th&Ure  Francais,  Paris. 
Mlle.  Rachel  . 

Gaiety  Theatre,  London. 
Mlle.  Saeah  Bernhaedt. 

MM.  Maillaet 

...  ... 

MM.  Train. 

Samson 

...  ... 

Chameroy. 

. 

Mme.  Allan-Despeeatjx 

Mlle.  Devoyod. 

M.  Leroux 

...  ... 

M.Dieudonne. 

Mlle.  Denain 

...  ... 

Mlle.  Jullien. 

)medie 

J 

M.  Regniee 

...  ... 

M.  Talbot. 

Mlles.  Bertin 

Mlles.  Wegler. 

Favart 

...  ... 

Steelly. 

... 

Bontal 

... 

Jeanne  Beenhaedt. 

Worms 

Kalb. 

MM.  Cheri 

MM.  Miohel. 

Got 

Fauke. 

... 

... 

PlEON. 

...  ... 

Ludovic. 

•••  ... 

...  ... 

...  ... 

Mlle.  Aumont. 

“  /COMPARISONS  are  odorous  ”  is  a  very  old  quotation,  erroneously 
W  attributed  very  generally  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  “  The  Rivals,”  but 
originating  from  Dogberry  in  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.”  In  fact,  the 
blundering  but  facetious  remark  is  not  the  joroperty  of  Sheridan  but  of 
Will  Shakespeare.  To  me  comparisons  are  particularly  odious  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  art,  especially  of  histrionic  art.  Each  artist  has  his  or  her  own 
peculiarities  or  mannerisms.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  each  is  different.  Each  may 
form  a  different  conception  of  a  part.  Each  may  be  equally  excellent  in  the 
execution  of  each  individual  conception.  Necessarily  one  conception  may 
appear  to  one  mind  preferable  to  another  conception  which  is  better 
pleasing  to  another  mind.  Let  this  pi’eference  be  grafted,  then,  by  one  set  of 
judges  or  by  the  other  in  that  one  respect.  But  why  compare  individual 
execution  P  What  is  gained  by  comparisons  when  art  is  infinite  ?  I  am 
a  stickler  for  the  axiom — let  each  work  of  art  be  judged  for  itself  and  by 
itself.  Am  I  then  about  to  draw  comparisons  P  I  have  already  stated  my 
feelings  on  the  subject.  I  should  be  very  loath  to  do  so.  I  only  desire  to 
render,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  two  scenes  I  myself  have  witnessed  in  theatrical 
history — to  endeavour  to  trace  in  this  paper  two  extraordinary  pictures  given 
on  the  stage. 

Picture  1. — It  is  the  evening  of  the  14-th  April,  1849.  A  vast  crowd  is 
assembled  in  every  part  of  the  salle  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais — I  beg  pardon, 
I  mean  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique ;  for  in  1849  Prance  is  still  governed 
by  a  Republic ;  and,  as  is  customary,  the  fantastic  fancy  of  the  governing 
party  has  changed  the  nomenclature  of  all  streets,  and  squares,  and  public 
buildings,  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
The  occasion  may  well  account  for  the  enormous  throng :  for  a  new  play  is 
to  be  given  for  the  first  time  by  the  deified  dramatist  of  that  day,  Eugene 
Scribe ;  and  the  greatest  actress  of  the  period — some  will  say  of  all  time — 
Rachel,  is  about  to  appear  in  the  principal  part.  The  play  bears  the  title 
of  “  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.”  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dilate  upon  the 
piece  itself.  The  picture  to  be  painted  is  that  of  the  actress  alone. 
She  enters  at  last  in  Act  II.  Her  reception  is  stormily  enthusiastic ; 
and  she  smiles  a  faint,  almost  melancholy,  smile,  in  return.  She  is  studying 
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the  part  which,  as  Adrienne  Leconvreur,  she  is  about  to  play  on  the 
fancied  stage  beyond  the  stage.  Her  diction  is  solemn  and  impressive, 
perhaps  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  occasion ;  but  this  is  Rachel’s  fault  in 
the  lighter  portions  of  many  plays — notably  in  the  “  Virginie.”  Her 
bearing  and  manner  are  imposing,  and  lay  powerful  siege  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  her  audience.  A  caviller  might  say  that  they  are  too  imposing 
for  the  situation.  Presently  come  the  scenes  where  she  meets  her  lover, 
Maurice  de  Saxe  (unknown  to  her  except  as  a  young  officer  of  fortune),  on 
his  return  to  Paris.  Pier  love  is  displayed  witli  wonderful  impetuosity  and 
effect.  It  is  excited  and  feverish.  Her  passion  is  almost  tigerish  in  its 


ah.  je  ne  peix  pas  mourir  !  je  ne  peux  pas  !  ” — Adrienne  Lecouvreur . 


demonstration.  It  is  powerful  in  the  extreme,  but,  surely,  a  little  in  excess 
of  womanly  tenderness.  She  recites  the  fable  of  the  “  Two  Pigeons  ”  with 
admirable  emphasis  and  true  artistic  declamation;  but  she  is  still  passionate 
rather  than  tender.  On  her  return  to  the  stage,  after  having  received  from 
her  lover  the  missive  which  tells  her  that  he  cannot  meet  her  that  night, 
her  feelings  of  mortification  are  expressed  with  less  of  violence,  however. 
She  does  not  seem  to  think  the  scene  worthy  of  especial  effort. 

In  Act  III.  come  the  second  interview  with  her  lover  and  the  discovery 
that  the  supposed  humble  officer  is  in  reality  the  celebrated  Comte  de 
Saxe.  In  this  scene  there  is  a  greater  charm  of  womanly  tenderness  in 
her  natural  surprise  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  scenes.  In  the  interview 
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which  follows,  when  the  lovers  are  alone,  impulsive  passion  again  takes  the 
place  of  tenderness.  But  her  power  holds  the  audience  enthralled.  Is  she  not 
the  divinity  of  the  time  ?  And  can  divinity  err  ?  And  yet  it  might  he 
fancied,  by  captious  heretics,  that  her  passion  is  strained  to  discordant 
harshness.  Presently  comes  the  scene,  the  imbroglio  of  which  is  so 
admirably  conceived  by  the  master  of  dramatic  art  in  construction — the 
scene  in  which  Adrienne  discovers  that  she  has  a  rival — but  a  rival  unknown 
to  her,  in  the  darkness.  The  incipient  jealousy  of  the  woman,  who  thinks 
she  is  betrayed  by  her  lover,  is  powerful,  without  a  doubt,  but  almost 
fiendish  in  its  expression ;  but  Rachel  contrives  to  throw  a  marvellous 


les  deux  pigeons.'  — Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 


dignity  into  the  words  “  Et  moi,  je  vous  protege,”  in  answer  to  the  “  Je  vous 
perdrai  ”  of  the  vindictive  Princess  ;  and  there  is  an  accent  of  profound 
despair  in  her  words,  as  she  sinks  into  a  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  the  act 
— “  Ah  !  Tout  est  fini.”  The  curtain  falls  amidst  a  tumult  of  applause.  In 
Act  IY.  the  scenes  in  which  the  devoted  woman  sacrifices  her  fortune  to 
save  her  lover  from  arrest,  are  played  with  a  feverish  irritability  which  in 
some  measure  detracts  from  the  sympathy  which  the  situation  ought  to 
create.  But  in  the  scene  where  Adrienne  discovers  her  rival,  and  considers 
the  treachery  of  Maurice  complete,  Rachel  rises  to  her  greatest  height. 
The  verses  from  “  Phedre  ”  are  declaimed  in  the  face  of  the  Princess, but  with¬ 
out  moving  from  the  spot  where  she  stands,  with  so  grand  a  scorn  that 
her  whole  audience  is  thrilled.  Here  it  is  that  the  actress,  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  cavil,  is  perfect  in  her  greatness. 
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The  last  Act  comes,  in  which  Adrienne  is  convinced  in  her  own  mind 
of  the  infidelity  of  her  lover.  But  her  despair  is  alternately  lugubrious, 
rather  than  plaintive,  tigerish  and  fiendish  rather  than  reproachful.  The 
return  of  her  supposed  faithless  lover  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  death 
scene  by  poison.  That  the  death  is  most  powerful  and  effective  none  can 
deny.  But  it  is  repulsive  in  its  realism — -a  realism  which  may  be  said  to 
be  erroneous.  The  action  of  the  inhaled  poison  may  be  supposed  to  super¬ 
induce  congestion  of  the  brain  accompanied  by  delirium,  but  not  bodily 
torture.  The  agonised  writhings  of  the  dying  woman,  as  depicted  by 
Rachel,  would  appear  to  be  produced  by  intense  pain,  not  by  an  affection 
of  the  brain  followed  by  total  exhaustion.  It  was  popularly  reported  in 
Paris  afterwards,  that  Rachel  had  studied  the  last  moments  of  patients 
dying  from  poison  in  the  hospitals.  Doubtless  this  is  a  fable,  like  so  many 
others  of  a  similar  description.  But  had  it  been  true,  she  must  have  copied 
the  last  throes  of  victims  from  a  far  different  poison  than  the  subtle 
essence  supposed  to  have  penetrated  the  brain  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 

Picture  2. — The  background  is  now  the  stage  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
London.  A  French  actress,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  created  a  furore 
among  certain  admirers,  and  had  awakened  considerable  attention  in  all,  is 
about  to  appear  again  before  a  British  public.  By  some  she  had  been  hailed 
in  her  previous  performances  as  a  “  genius  ” ;  by  some — a  minority,  it 
must  be  said — she  had  been  dubbed  an  “impostor.”  The  theatre  is 
crowded ;  for  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  about  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
same  play  of  “  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,”  and  considerable  curiosity  as  to  the 
result  is  excited.  It  may  be  said,  that  fair  play  is  scarcely  awarded  her 
among  the  old  play-goers,  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  beforehand,  that  “it  is  utterly  impossible  she  can  be  a 
patch  on  Rachel.”  Let  us  see  !  From  the  very  first,  Sarah  Bernhardt 
shows  that  her  conception  of  the  part  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  her 
celebrated  predecessor.  How  quickly  and  simply  she  enters,  studying  her 
part  1  With  what  a  pleasant  smile  and  ladylike  grace  does  she  respond  to 
the  importunities  of  the  fops  around  her  !  With  what  seductive  tones  of 
grateful  affection  does  she  address  her  devoted  old  friend,  the  prompter  ! 
Then  comes  her  meeting  with  her  lover.  The  love  scene  here  is  replete  with 
womanly  tenderness,  springing  from  the  heart.  There  is  no  violence  of 
passion  ;  and  although  the  impulse  of  this  loving  woman  is  strong,  it  is  kept 
Avithin  delicate  bounds.  She  is  SAveetly  caressing,  but  not  feverishly  fiery  ; 
and  her  fable  of  the  “  Two  Pigeons  ”  is  recited  in  a  strain  more  touching, 
even  to  pathos,  than  strong.  All  is  loving  tenderness  ;  and  not  a  spark  of 
this  conception  of  the  character  is  lost.  Even,  at  the  close  of  the  act,  the 
Avords,  “  Oui !  je  to’ occuperai  encore  cle  lui — Vingrat !  ce  sera  Id  ma  ven¬ 
geance'. ”  are  spoken  Avith  a  SAveet  tenderness,  only  faintly  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  reproach. 

The  same  conception,  and  the  same  execution  of  it,  are  continued  in 
Act  III.,  in  the  scenes  Avhere  the  great  general  is  discovered  in  the  humble 
officer,  and  the  lovers  indulge  in  mutual  protestations.  And  yet  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  monotony.  Hoav  varied  is  the  tenderness  in  tone  and  manner, 
in  every  varying  phase  of  this  love  scene,  as  of  the  previous  one  !  But  this 
tenderness  never  warms  into  strong  exuberant  passion.  It  touches  the 
feelings  strongly,  but  it  never  excites  or  thrills  by  its  vehemence.  This 
Avomanly— not  tigerish— Adrienne,  as  represented  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  is 
the  simple  loving  woman.  The  stronger  and  darker  traits  of  the  feminine 
character  are  not  yet  roused.  The  time,  hoAvever,  is  shortly  to  come.  The 
incipient  jealousy  on  the  discovery  of  her  yet  unknoAvn  rival  is  admirably 
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although  delicately  portrayed,  and  gathers  crescendo,  like  distant  rolling 
thunder,  although  the  storm  does  not  burst  into  an  explosion.  In  the 
famous  phrase,  “je  vous  protege  ! ”  alone,  the  actress  is  slightly  disappoint¬ 
ing,  and  yet  the  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered  is  consistent  with  her  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  part.  It  is  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  the  words  are  uttered,  not 
with  the  thrilling  force  of  Eachel.  The  audience  is  not  “  struck  o’  heaps.” 
But  still  it  remains  a  question  how  far  consistency  can  be  legitimately 
sacrificed  to  stage  effect.  The  tout  est  fini,  however,  thrills  the  audience. 
It  is  a  real  cri  du  coeur,  although  subdued  and  choking.  From  this  moment 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  feverish,  excited,  restless,  but  without  querulous 
irritability.  The  scene  in  which  she  would  sacrifice  her  fortune  for  the 
sake  of  the  lover  she  deems  faithless,  is  feverish,  it  is  true,  but  without 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  tender  devotion.  In  that  which  concludes  the 
act,  when  she  discovers  her  rival  and  has  no  longer  any  doubt  of  her 
lover’s  treachery,  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  at  once  powerful  with  finesse  and 
passionate  with  subdued  energy.  The  climax  of  the  scene  alone  may  be 
considered  at  once  a  mistake  and  a  failure.  The  manner  in  which  she 
advances  across  the  stage  towards  her  detested  rival  and  hurls  the  outrage, 
in  the  words  of  “Phedre,”  into  her  very  face,  with  outstretched  finger  almost 
touching  her,  is  far  too  overstrained;  and,  in  her  situation,  in  the  very 
drawing-room  of  the  Princess,  and  before  distinguished  company,  the 
action  becomes  extravagant,  improbable,  and  far  too  strong,  but  without 
power.  This  may  be  considered  the  one  blot  on  the  performance. 

In  the  last  act  ample  amends  are  made  for  the  one  error.  Exquisite, 
without  exaggeration,  is  her  despair  at  the  supposed  desertion  of  her  lover, 
and  equally  beautiful  her  revulsion  on  his  return  to  her  arms.  The  death 
scene  follows — realistic  it  is  true,  but  how  different  from  the  realism  of 
her  great  predecessor !  The  fight  for  life,  the  despairing  cry,  “  Non  !  je  ne 
veut  pas  mourir !  ”  are  as  real  as  any  death  scene  ever  exhibited  on  the 
stage,  but  without  repulsiveness.  The  scene  is  harrowing  but  touching, 
energetic  but  without  excess.  The  death  is  obviously  occasioned  by  the 
working  of  the  subtle  poison  on  the  brain,  producing  delirium.  But  there 
is  no  physical  writhing  of  pain,  and  the  last  wail,  “  Adieu !”  touches  every 
heart  but  those  of  the  callous  or  the  prejudiced. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  my  two  pictures — it  is  for  others  to  take 
their  choice  between  them.  I  do  not  pretend  to  state  my  own  choice  of 
excellence,  although  perhaps  it  may  be  divined  by  those  who  read.  At  all 
events  I  have  been  anxious  to  paint  both  pictures  without  prejudice,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could,  without  resorting  to  “  odorous  ”  comparisons. — J.  Palgkave 
Simpson. 


Mr.  H.  Gadsby,  the  successful  composer  of  “  Alcestes,”  “  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,” 
etc.,  and  Mr.  TV".  Grist,  the  author  of  “  Hereward,”  “  Jason,”  and  other  dramatic 
cantatas  and  operatic  libretti,  have  completed  a  new  operetta- cantata,  entitled 
“  Columbus.”  This  work,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  based  on  an  episode  in  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is  novel  in  form,  and  is  intended  to  answer  a 
demand  which  is  repeatedly  made  for  extended  works  for  male-voice  choirs,  whose 
repertoire,  quoad  cantatas,  has  been  till  lately  well-nigh  limited  to  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Antigone  ”  and  “  .ZEdipus  at  Colonos.”  “Columbus”  is  written  for  tenor  solo 
and  male-voice  chorus,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  placed  on  the  operatic 
stage  as  a  musical  lever  de  rideau,  or  used  in  the  concert. room  as  a  cantata.  It 
will  occupy  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  performance. 
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DOWN  AMONG  THE  DUTCHMEN. 

Imperial  Theatre,  June,  1880. 

T  is  a  good  many  years  ago  since  I — then  a 
mere  child — went  to  see  a  Dutch  play  for  the 
first  time.  I  remember  the  circumstance  now. 
I  was  clothed  in  a  peculiar  dress,  adorned  with 
shiny  brass  buttons,  which  dress  had  to  last 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and,  in  its  tight¬ 
ness,  was  a  torture  for  my  youthful,  growing, 
and  expanding  frame.  My  family  and  myself 
went  to  the  theatre  at  Amsterdam  in  a  car¬ 
riage  like  a  large  cab  without  wheels,  placed 
on  a  sledge,  and  called  a  “sleetje,” 
and  which  moved  about  at  a  very 
comfortable  but  remarkably  slow  pace. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  dazzling  splen¬ 
dour  of  that  enormous  room,  and  the 
never-ending  tiers  of  beautifully-deco¬ 
rated  boxes,  filled  with  fairylike-look- 
ing  ladies  and  well-fed,  portly  gentle¬ 
men,  all  dressed  in  their  best  apparel? 
And  do  I  not  still  behold,  in  my  mind’s 
that  wonderful  curtain  which  hid  from  me  the  enchanting  realms  of 


stage-land,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  on  which  was  painted  an 
enormous  bee-hive,  with  the  bees  all  swarming  round  it,  and  having  the 
following  motto  underneath  it : 


De  byen  storten  hier  liet  eelste  wat  zy  leezen, 

Om  d’  oude  Stock  te  voen  en  d’  ouderlooze  Weezen  ? 


These  two  Dutch  lines  may  be  translated  by  the  following  freely  altered 
version  of  the  well-known  English  nursery  rhymes  : 

Here  the  bees  are  making  honey, 

And  the  best  from  every  bed ; 

We  give  to  the  poor  and  aged, 

And  to  orphans  for  their  bread. 

And  when  at  last  the  curtain  rose,  how  great  was  my  delight  in  listening 
to  the  patriotic  versified  sentiments  droned  forth  by  the  different  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  tragedy,  “  Gysbrecht  van  Amstel ;  ”  and  how  dazed  was  I 
by  the  sheen  of  the  glittering  helmets  and  highly-polished  breastplates  of 
the  soldiery  !  How  I  detested  the  cowardly  spy  of  the  piece,  who  called 
himself  “a  child  from  the  land  of  Gooi,”  and  even  took  care  to  inform  me 
“  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Larcn,  and  ran  away  from  his  parents  when 
quite  young  !  ”  Unfortunately  I  had  eaten  too  much  dinner,  or  else  my 
feelings  overcame  me  ;  but  long  before  the  play  was  finished  I  was  fast 
asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  box,  and  was  awakened  with  some  difficulty  by  my 
indignant  parents,  through  the  medium  of  any  number  of  shakes  and 
thumpings,  so  that  I  might  not  lose  the  afterpiece  or  farce,  “  The  Bridal 
Feast  of  Chloris  and  Boosje,”  in  which  there  were  any  number  of  dances, 
songs,  and  a  good  deal  of  coarseness. 

In  after  life,  as  a  young  man,  I  often  visited  the  theatre  in  Holland, 
but  the  older  I  grew  the  more  increased  the  effects  of  the  first  Dutch 
tragedy  which  I  beheld  and  which  were  never  completely  effaced  from 
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my  mind ;  and,  either  through  want  of  taste  or  lack  of  sympathy,  I  seldom 
sat  out  an  entire  Dutch  play  without  gradually  feeling  steal  oyer  me  that 
fatal  drowsiness  of  my  early  youth,  which  even  moderate  applications  of 
the  stimulating  national  beverage  of  the  country  could  never  completely 
cure.  I  left  my  native  country,  and  for  more  than  two  score  of  years  the 
stage  in  the  Netherlands  was  to  me  a  closed  temple,  of  which  I  had  no 
desire  even  to  enter  the  gates. 

Great,  therefore,  was  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  that  a  company  of 
Dutch  actors  was  coming  over  here  from  Rotterdam.  To  me,  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger  to  the  mysteries  of  pecuniary  and  stage  manipulations  of 
theatrical  managers,  it  seemed  that  there  was  not  in  London,  and  even  in 


England,  a  sufficient  number  of  Dutchmen  or  persons  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  language  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  make  the  performances  of 
these  actors  a  successful  speculation.  But  my  curiosity  was  roused,  and 
accordingly  I  went  to  the  Imperial  Theatre,  chiefly  anxious  to  know  if 
that  peculiar  state  of  somnolence,  produced  on  me  in  former  years  by 
Dutch  plays,  would  still  exert  its  baneful  influence. 

The  play  chosen  for  the  opening-night  was  called  “  Anne  Mie  ” — 
Anglice  Mary  Anne — a  domestic  comedy  in  four  acts,  representing  a  sketch 
of  country-life  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland.  The  author,  Mr.  Rosier 
Faassen,  himself  an  actor  in  this  company,  was  awarded  for  this  comedy 
the  first  prize  for  national  dramatic  composition,  at  an  open  competition 
held  at  Antwerp  about  two  years  ago. 
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When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act  or  prologue,  we  behold  the 
interior  of  a  room  on  the  farm  of  Dirksen,  an  old  miser,  a  widower  and 
the  father  of  an  only  daughter.  The  scene  is  very  complete.  The  old  man, 
and  a  friend  of  his,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  their  country — a  cross  between 
the  garments  of  an  English  rail  way -porter  and  those  of  a  costermonger 
are  conversing  and  smoking  in  a  regular  homely -looking  Dutch  apartment 
all  hung  round  with  Delf  plates  and  dishes,  and  adorned  with  an  old  Dutch 
clock  and  an  oaken  cabinet  in  the  background.  We  soon  become  aware 
that  it  is  the  miser’s  wish  to  see  his  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  married  to  the 
rich  but  foolish  son  of  the  Burgomaster.  But  the  daughter,  a  buxom  lass, 
is  in  love  with  Bynhoff,  a  surveyor,  who  in  vain  entreats  Dirksen,  her  father, 
to  allow  him  to  marry  her.  At  last  it  is  discovered  that  the  girl  is  ruined, 
and  the  old  man,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  stabs  the  seducer  and  is  arrested 
red-handed. 

I  perceive  as  yet  no  signs  of  drowsiness.  I  sit  and  listen  spell-bound. 
Can  my  feelings  have  undergone  a  change  ?  Has  an  absence  of  many 
years  from  Holland  inspired  me  with  a  renewed  interest  in  its  stage,  or  is 
it  the  excellence  of  the  acting  which  enchants  me  ?  Have  I  been  stirred 
up  by  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  audience  P  The  fact  is  that  every 
action  and  every  word  of  each  actor  have  been  so  natural  and  so  uncon¬ 
ventional  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  I  am  in  a  theatre,  and  that  all  the 
long-existing  landmarks  of  deeply-cherished  prejudices  are  removed, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  easy  facial  change  of  expression,  and  the 
unexaggerated  gestures  of  the  old  miser,  as  acted  by  the  author  of  the 
piece  ;  whilst  the  quiet  and  unstagy  method  of  Miss  Catherine  Beersmans, 
as  Mary  Anne,  and  her  gradual  losing  all  self-command,  her  falling  in  a 
swoon,  and  her  interposing  between  her  irate  father  and  lover  are  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

But  I  recollect  that  formerly  these  drowsy  feelings  did  not  beset 
me  until  the  play  was  fairly  under  way.  Let  us  await  the  result  of  the 
next  act. 

An  interval  of  eighteen  years  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  It  seems  to 
have  had  very  little  effect  on  any  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  domestic 
comedy ;  in  any  case  they  are  hardly  changed  at  all,  except  the  miser,  who, 
having  been  three  years  in  prison,  for  his  attempt  to  commit  a  murder, 
looks  now  half-childish,  and  semi-idiotic.  We  are  in  another  village  in 
Zeeland.  We  can  perceive  the  natty  little  chui’ch  and  the  small  primly- 
painted  cottages.  In  tne  middle  of  the  stage  is  a  large  tree  with  a  green 
seat  all  around  it,  on  which  the  country  maidens  rest  and  interchange  con¬ 
fidential  communications,  it  seems  to  be  a  small  village-green,  and  all 
around  it  are  poles  adorned  with  streamers  of  the  national  colours — either 
red,  white,  and  blue,  or  orange.  It  is  fair  time.  The  men  are  carousing 
before  an  inn  on  the  left,  or  flirting  with  the  girls.  Lise,  the  supposed 
niece  of  Mary  Anne,  makes  her  appearance  guiding  the  old  farmer,  her 
grandfather,  whose  “  make  up  ”  is  perfect,  and  who,  on  beholding  a  bare 
knife,  becomes  almost  frantic,  and  has  to  be  led  away.  The  girl  has  two 
suitors  for  her  hand — Ivoenraad  Deel,  a  stout  young  fellow,  rather  too  fond 
of  pleasure;  and  a  certain  Jan  Schuif,  who  does  not  bear  the  best  of 
characters.  The  first  applies  to  the  supposed  aunt  for  the  hand  of  Lise, 
and  affirms  that  his  parents,  though  wealthy,  only  wish  him  to  marry  a 
maiden  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  no  matter  what  her  means 
may  be.  The  emotion  of  the  poor  mother  on  hearing  this,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  her  daughter  suffers  from  the  stain  of  bastardy,  is  terrible  to 
behold,  and  is  depicted  so  true  to  nature  that  it  affects  even  those  of  the 
audience  who  do  not  understand  what  is  said.  The  young  lover  returns  a 
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conqueror  from  the  sports,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  villagers,  and 
receives  a  ribbon  as  the  price  of  his  skill,  whilst  Schuif  gets  a  wooden  spoon 
as  a  reward  for  his  failure.  Koenraad  sings  also  a  very  pretty  duet  with  a 
country  girl,  and  all  join  in  a  dance,  highly  characteristic  of  Zeeland,  in 
which  the  local  colouring  is  carefully  preserved. 

I  am  certainly  not  sleepy  yet.  The  spontaneous  applause  of  the  rapt 
spectators  has  kept  me  quite  awake.  I  feel  something  like  a  Zeelander 
myself,  and  await  with  interest  the  nest  act. 

We  are  now  in  the  tap-room  of  the  worthy  and  thirsty  Mr.  Kwak,  who, 
by-the-bye,  looks  more  like  a  Spanish  muleteer  than  like  the  ordinary  Dutch 


Boniface  according  to  English  notions,  and  reminds  one  of  the  historical  fact 
that  Spain  ruled  for  many  years  in  the  Low  Countries.  A  realistic  bar  filled 
with  various  bottles,  stone  jars  and  glasses,  recalls  to  our  mind  the  cele¬ 
brated  liqueurs  and  schnaps  for  which  Holland  has  been  famed  from  times 
immemorial.  The  boors  are  carousing,  and  the  innkeeper  shows  but  too 
plainly  by  face  and  gestures  his  partiality  for  the  drinks  of  his  native 
land.  Mary  Anne  informs  Heeltje,  her  former  servant  and  now  the  better 
half  of  Kwak,  of  the  sorrows  of  her  daughter  Lise,  in  not  being  allowed  to 
marry  the  man  whom  she  loves.  Jan  Schuif  makes  his  appearance  and  gives 
the  unfortunate  mother  to  understand  that  he  knows  her  secret  but  will  not 
reveal  it  if  she  will  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter.  This  offer  is 
scornfully  refused.  The  villagers  return  and  are  making  fun  of  Schuif, 
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who  becomes  enraged  and  challenges  anyone  to  fight  by  sticking  his  knife 
in  the  table.  In  ancient  times  the  knights  used  to  hang  up  their  shields 
outside  their  tents,  and  if  any  champion  touched  thes  with  the 
sharp  point  of  his  lance  it  was  construed  as  a  challenge.  In  some  of  the 
jDrovinces  of  the  Low  Countries  it  was  the  knife  which  did  duty  for  a 
shield  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  if  any  person  touched  it  he  had  to  fight 
its  owner.  The  engineer  Rynhoff,  the  father  of  Lise,  has  returned  from 
India  to  discover  what  has  become  of  his  former  love.  By  accident  he 
takes  up  the  knife  of  Schuif,  who  attacks  him,  but  is  thrown  down  and 
defeated.  Jan  taxes  his  comrades  Avith  cowardice,  and  states  to  Rynhoff 
that  he  has  become  morose  and  hates  his  father  and  the  world  because,  as 
a  child  of  shame,  everyone  has  always  ill-treated,  scorned,  and  spurned 
him.  These  words  remind  the  engineer  of  the  crime  of  his  youth,  and 
whilst  he  stands  thunderstruck,  Mary  Anne  and  Mrs.  Kwak  enter  the  room 
and  recognise  him. 

I  feel  no  sign  of  soporific  influence,  but  am  livelier  and  more  attentive 
than  ever.  Miss  Catherine  Beersmans,  as  Mary  Anne,  delights  me  by  her 
talented  and  quiet  way  of  acting,  by  the  charm  of  her  melodious  voice  and 
by  her  refined,  simple,  and  effective  gesticulation.  Even  the  stage  villain,  as 
acted  by  Mr.  J.  Haspels,  is  no  villain  as  usually  represented.  Here  there 
is  no  shrieking,  no  raising  of  the  voice,  no  unnecessary  strutting  about,  no 
violent  movements ;  he  speaks  and  acts  as  an  ordinary  human  being. 
The  stage-management  is  also  excellent  ;  every  supernumerary  pays 
attention  to  what  is  going  on,  and  does  his  very  best  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  scenes. 

The  last  act  opens  with  a  charming  picture  of  love-making  between  Lise 
and  Koenraad;  Mary  Anne  enters,  and  gives  the  young  man  a  letter  in 
which  the  secret  of  Lise’s  birth  is  revealed,  a  secret  which  she  also  com¬ 
municates  to  her  daughter  after  his  departure.  Rynhoff  addresses  the 
young  girl  as  a  messenger  from  her  parent,  but  she  refuses  to  recognise  as 
her  father  a  man  who  has  abandoned  her  mother  for  so  many  years- 
Overwhelmed  by  despair  he  sinks  into  a  chair,  when  old  Dirksen,  whose 
mind  is  wandering,  comes  into  the  room  and  sees  before  him  his  daughter’s 
seducer,  whom  he  forgives.  But  Mary  Anne  refuses  to  give  her  hand  to 
the  man  who  has  deserted  her  so  long,  until  she  finally  yields,  so  that 
Koenraad  may  marry  Lise,  who  will  then  have  a  name. 

Again  and  again  the  applause  of  a  deeply -moved  audience  rings  in  my 
ears.  Again  and  again  the  actors  are  called  before  the  curtain.  Where  can 
all  these  Dutchmen  have  come  from  ?  Has  Dutch  suddenly  become  a  fashion¬ 
able  language  ?  I  look  round  and  observe  many  of  my  friends,  sturdy 
Britons  every  man  of  them,  and,  I  am  sure,  totally  ignorant  of  the  tongue  of 
the  Low  Countries,  clapping  their  hands  with  might  and  main.  And 
really  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  for  the  acting  of  the  whole  company  is  so 
excellent  and  natural,  the  recognition  of  Rynhoff  by  the  old  man  is  played 
Avith  such  verisimilitude,  and,  above  all,  the  touching  scene  wherein  the 
mother  tells  her  shame  to  her  daughter  is  represented  with  so  much  self- 
contained  passion,  such  true  feeling  and  deep  pathos,  that  it  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  beholders,  for  “one  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.”  As  for  me,  though  sleep  has  not  touched  my  eye¬ 
lids,  I  feel  quite  refreshed,  and  can  only  attribute  it,  with  the  doctor  in 
Macbeth,  to  “  a  great  perturbation  in  nature,  to  receive  at  once  the  benefits 
of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching.” 

In  the  drama,  “  Marie  Antoinette,”  which  I  went  to  see  the  following 
night,  and  which  has  no  special  interest  except  an  historical  one. 
Miss  Beersmans  fills  a  part  written  for  the  celebrated  Italian  actress 
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Mdme.  Ristori.  And  I  can  honestly  say  that  she  is  in  nowise  inferior  to  that 
great  tragedienne;  that  she  uses  her  sympathetic  and  impressive  voice 
with  great  delicacy  and  judgment,  and  that  in  the  third  and  fifth  acts  she 
is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  state  that 
Miss  Beersmans,  like  many  other  queens  of  the  drama  of  former  times,  is 
rather  buxom,  and  thus  runs  counter  against  the  at  present  received  notion 
that  tragic  power  and  extreme  slimness  of  figure  are  always  found  together. 
Mr.  D.  Haspels,  a  first-rate  actor,  moves  about  the  stage  a  perfect  picture 
of  Louis  XVI.,  whilst  Mr.  Le  Gras  as  Malesherbes,  and  Mr.  Van  Zuylen 
as  General  Lafayette,  represent  their  respective  characters  in  a  natural, 
unaffected,  and  therefore  masterly  way. 

The  comedietta,  “  De  Militaire  Willemsorde,”  a  kind  of  Dutch  Victoria 
Cross,  seems  to  be  a  modified  version  of  “La  Joie  Fait  Peur,”  only  less 
mawkish,  probably  because  it  is  not  a  woman  but  an  old  soldier,  Mr.  Faarseu, 
who  finds  again  a  long-lost  son,  formerly  wicked,  but  now  repentant,  and 
whom  he  had  thought  dead.  Here  again  the  actor  represents  the  swooning 
father  without  any  exaggeration,  and  in  an  excellent  and  natural  manner. 

Mr.  W.  van  Zuylen,  the  Iveonraad  Deel  in  “  Anne  Mie,”and  the  General 
Lafayette  in  “  Marie  Antoinette,”  showed  us  what  he  could  do  in  “  Janus 
Tulp,”  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  in  which  he  represents  the  hero,  a  village 
barber,  become  rich  through  an  inheritance,  and  wishing  to  be  a  gentleman  ; 
and  who  gives  his  name  to  the  piece.  The  play  is  a  kind  of  Dutch  “  A  Fool 
and  His  Money,”  and  is  acted  in  quite  a  natural  style,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  dry  humour.  Every  part  in  it  is  filled  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  above 
all  the  sister  of  the  barber,  as  performed  by  Mrs.  Chrispyn-Stoelz,  and 
Barend,  the  barber’s  assistant,  as  acted  by  Mr.  A.  van  Zuylen,  are  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

And  now  arises  the  question :  Flow  does  it  happen  that  a  small  nation 
like  the  Dutch,  numbering  hardly  four  millions  of  people — and  including 
the  Flemish-speaking  population  of  Belgium,  not  exceeding  six  millions 
— can  produce  such  excellent  actors  and  such  a  good  school  of  acting  ? 

Already  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Low  Countries 
were  rich,  powerful,  and  densely  populated;  the  opulent  Dukes  of  Brabant 
and  Counts  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  other  local  potentates,  encouraged  arts 
and  artists  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whilst  the  citizens  and  burghers, 
nearly  all  traders  and  manufacturers,  were  more  independent  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  not  seldom  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  their  liege  lords. 
Mysteries  and  miracle-plays  were  put  on  the  stage  more  magnificently 
there  than  anywhere  else,  whilst  the  “ablespelen”  or  farces  were  not 
seldom  too  pungent  to  please  the  nobles  or  clergy,  but  delighted  the 
multitude.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  many  companies 
of  actors  were  travelling  in  North  and  South  Nether  land,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  several  of  them  became 
stationary.  When  the  Netherlands  united  under  Charles  of  Burgundy 
(1433-77),  there  were  to  be  found  in  that  country  more  than  200  walled 
towns,  150  rich,  large,  open  towns,  and  6,300  large  villages,  without 
counting  the  small  ones  and  the  mere  hamlets.  Many  of  the  well-to-do 
tradesmen,  citizens,  and  artists  united  themselves  to  those  stationary 
companies,  and  formed  so-called  Chambers  of  Rhetorica,  or  “  Rederykers 
Kamers,”  which  developed  a  taste  for  the  drama  already  commenced  by 
the  religious  fraternities.  Their  members  were  not  seldom  archers  as 
well,  and  often  held  public  competitions  on  the  stage,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  one  held  at  Antwerp  in  1496,  when  twenty-eight  chambers 
were  present.  Princes,  nobles,  musicians,  and  painters  enrolled  themselves 
in  their  lists,  and  the  members  were  generally  free  from  the  payment  of 
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all  excise  duties,  had  the  right  of  free  shooting  and  fishing,  and  when  dead 
were  buried  by  their  artistic  brethren  with  great  ceremony.  During  the 
Reformation,  whilst  raged  the  struggle  between  Church  and  laity,  these 
chambers  generally  sided  with  the  latter,  and  attacked  Spain  in  strong 
and  satirical  language-  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries  there  were  more  than  200  of  such  chambers  in 
existence,  of  which  the  head  was  called  an  emperor,  prince,  or  deacon,  but 
which  all  had  a  factor,  or  poet,  and  a  jester. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined- that  a  great  taste  for  the  drama  was  fostered 
amongst  the  sturdy  burghers  by  such  associations,  and  as  the  few  nobles 
had  never  the  same  influence  in  the  Low  Countries  which  the  members  of 
that  order  exercised  in  other  lands,  the  wealthy  merchant  and  the  opulent 
followers  of  the  learned  professions  became  its  patrons.  Besides,  Holland 
was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  stronghold  of  political  and  literary  freedom.  More¬ 
over,  each  of  the  United  Provinces  was  governed  by  its  own  states,  and 
collectively  by  a  Stadtholder,  and  the  many  bickerings  and  rivalries  which 
took  place  among  themselves  tended  to  check  princely,  provincial,  or 
municipal  tyrannies,  and  procured  less  offensive  patronage  and  a  greater 
amount  of  liberty  to  artists  than  was  at  that  time  obtainable  in  almost 
any  other  country.  Hence  the  Low  Countries  were  often  visited  by 
French  and  English  dramatic  companies,  and  the  latter  seem  to  have 
performed  there  regularly  from  the  year  1597  until  1645.  In  1617  the 
first  regular-built  theatre  was  opened  at  Amsterdam,  and  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  up  to  1650,  free  adaptations  of  five  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  probably 
noted  down  from  the’prompter’s  book  of  some  English  travelling  company, 
were  acted  on  the  Dutch  stage,  of  which  the  first  was  written  by  John 
Starter,  a  born  Englishman,  but  a  naturalised  Hollander,  whilst  the  first 
translation  of  any  of  Moliere’s  plays  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  also  said  to  have 
been  a  Dutch  one. 

The  passion  for  theatrical  performances  augmented  with  the  ever- 
increasing  wealth,  and  at  a  time  when  no  other  state  of  Europe  possessed 
a  regular  stage,  except  in  its  respective  capital,  nearly  every  provincial 
town  of  Holland  of  any  size  had  a  theatre  of  its  own,  of  which  each  municipal 
magnate  was  almost  always  a  patron,  and  encouraged  the  sister  arts, 
painting  and  music  as  well ;  a  taste  which  was,  no  doubt,  also  fostered  by 
those  superior  political  actors,  the  “  Raadspensionarissen,”  or  heads  of  the 
different  provinces,  who  had  often  to  hold  their  own  against  the  ruler  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  against  foreign  powers. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  passion  for  the  stage  and 
for  dramatic  literature  continued  in  Holland,  and  many  distinguished  actors 
lived  at  that  time,  but  gradually  the  taste  and  the  power  for  acting  seem  to 
have  dwindled  away  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  encouraged 
by  the  King  and  by  several  of  the  well-to-do  burghers  and  merchant  princes, 
a  school  for  acting  was  formed,  which  produced  results  such  as  we  have 
described  when  speaking  of  the  Rotterdam  company. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  Netherlands  of  about 
twenty  thousand  people  but  has  a  theatre  of  its  own,  either  built  by  the 
municipality  or  by  a  company,  and  where  regular  performances  are  given 
during  the  winter  season  once  or  twice  per  week.  As  there  are  only  three 
towns  in  Holland  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  have  theatrical  companies 
of  their  own,  the  smallness  of  the  country  facilitates  to  a  great  extent  their 
moving  about,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  adds  considerably  to  their  income. 

What  regards  the  perfect  ensemble  of  the  Dutch  company  seems  to 
me  easy  of  explanation.  Their  actors  are  obliged  to  work  earnestly  and 
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steadily  together,  and  to  obey  their  stage-manager,  as  they  have  not  the 
resources  which  artists  of  other  lands  possess,  and  cannot  fall  back  on  the 
Colonies,  America,  or  foreign  countries. 

But,  besides  all  the  reasons  which  I  have  brought  forward,  the  Dutch 
as  a  race  appear  to  possess  an  innate  aptitude  for  acting,  as  well  as  for 
the  sister  fine  arts.  They  have  kept  up  their  renown  in  painting  even  to 
the  present  time ;  there  is  hardly  any  good  orchestra  in  England  which  has 
not  several  Dutchmen  among  its  members  ;  whilst  several  of  the  celebrated 
operatic  singers  have  been  born  in  Holland  or  are  of  Dutch  parentage. 
Among  actors  and  actresses  of  the  highest  rank  connected  with  the  Low 
Countries  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  I  shall  only  quote  the  German  comedian, 
Ludwig  Devrient,  Mrs.  Beauval,  an  actress  of  the  company  of  Moliere,  the 
celebrated  French  tragedienne,  Madame  Clairon,  and  the  well-known  talented 
actress  Sara  Bernhardt.  Hen's.!  van  Latjn. 
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HELENA  MODJESKA.  was  born  in  Cracow,  1844.  This  talented  lady 
went  on  the  stage  in  October,  1861.  She  played  at  first  in  a  little 
provincial  company,  under  the  management  of  her  brothers,  Felix  and 
Joseph  Beuda,  and  performed  there  every  kind  of  character,  yet,  in  a  few 
months,  became  the  special  star  of  the  troupe.  In  1862  she  made  a 
short  appearance  on  a  larger  stage  in  Lemberg,  Galitzia — but  soon  left  it 
to  take  the  management  of  the  theatre  in  Czerinowa  (chief  town  of 
Bukowina),  where  she  remained  till  1865,  although  playing  very  little 
on  account  of  her  health,  and  of  the  Polish  insurrection  (1863-64),  during 
which  most  of  the  Polish  theatres  stopped  acting.  Till  1865  Madame 
Modjeska  scarcely  ever  appeared  except  in  light-comedy  parts,  especially 
in  vaudevilles,  of  which  she  was  a  favourite  singer.  In  1865  Madame 
Modjeska  was  engaged  at  the  new  theatre  of  Cracow,  almost  a  national 
institution,  which  attracted  almost  all  the  young  dramatic  talents  that 
afterwards  gave  renewed  splendour  to  the  Polish  stage. 

In  1868  Mdme.  Modjeska  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre  in  Warsaw,  where  she  created  a  furore  as  was  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed.  Her  first  great  success  in  Warsaw  was  in  “  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.” 
She  was  immediately  engaged  there  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  In 
Warsaw  Mdme.  Modjeska  not  only  occupied  the  position  of  the  first  Polish 
actress,  but  at  the  same  time  she  had  in  her  hands,  if  not  de  jure,  yet  de 
facto,  the  whole  artistic  management  of  the  drama  and  comedy.  She  was 
considered  as  the  soul  of  the  artistic  movement  in  the  city.  Her  house  was 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  eminent  men  in  letters  and  arts.  Her  social 
standing  allowed  her  to  offer  in  her  house  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  where 
all  classes  of  society  could  meet  together. 

To  be  farther  away  from  any  artistic  centre  and  from  the  temptation  of 
returning  to  the  stage,  her  husband,  the  Count  Bozenta  Chlapowski,  took  her 
away  in  the  summer  of  1876,  first  to  the  exhibition  of  Philadelphia,  and  then 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  California,  where  for  a  few  months  she 
inhabited  a  quiet  country  place.  But  there  is  no  habit  so  strong  in  the  human 
mind  as  the  stage  fever.  Feeling  restored  through  a  long  sea  voyage  and 
through  the  invigorating  air  and  beautiful  climate  of  California,  Madame 
Modjeska  soon  became  weary  of  an  idyllic  life,  and  longed  for  new  work  and 
new  successes.  Not  knowing  one  word  of  English,  she  determined  to  learn 
it,  and  to  play  in  that  language.  As  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
lived,  there  were  more  Spanish  than  English  speaking  people,  she  went  to 
San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  January,  1877,  and  after  six  months  of  hard 
study,  appeared  in  the  first  days  of  August  of  the  same  year  at  the  Californian 
theatre  in  San  Francisco,  playing  for  the  first  time  in  English  in  the  play  of 
“  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.”  Her  first  appearance  was  a  triumph  absolute  and 
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complete.  She  played  there  for  two  weeks,  and  was  immediately  engaged 
for  New  York  and  a  turn  in  the  United  States. 

New  York  more  than  confirmed  the  verdict  of  San  Francisco.  Modjeska 
soon  became  there  the  rage.  After  a  brilliant  engagement  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  she  played  for  five  months  through  all  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  season, 1878-79, MadameModjeska was  occupied  in  starring 
through  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  playing  during  eight  months 
daily  without  interruption.  In  June,  1879,  she  returned  to  Europe,  and 
went  to  Poland.  She  played  there  in  October,  November,  December,  1879, 
January  and  February,  1880,  and  her  return  was  celebrated  like  a  national 
festivity.  All  the  enthusiasm  that  lingers  at  the  bottom  of  Polish  natures 
was  aroused  by  the  transatlantic  triumphs  of  their  national  actress. 
Madame  Modjeska  appeared  in  London  for  the  first  time  on  the  1st  May,  this 
year,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  the  London  public  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  Poles  and  Americans. 

To  turn  from  an  individual  to  a  more  general  standpoint,  it  may  be  not 
out  of  place  here  to  remark  how  strange  it  is  that,  in  a  nationality  to  which 
every  display  of  public  life  is  closed,  the  vitality  finds  new  debouches  in 
poetry  and  in  art.  The  Poles  claim  to  have  had  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  one  of  the  richest  modern  literatures. 

As  for  art,  a  few  years  ago,  besides  Chopin,  not  one  single  Polish  name 
was  known  in  the  artistic  world  abroad  ;  but  in  this  short  time  how  many 
have  appeared  before  the  world,  and  reaped  a  serious  and  deserved  success  ? 
To  speak  only  of  painters,  two  of  them,  Matejko  and  Sienciradski,  have 
obtained  the  great  medal  at  the  last  International  Exhibition.  Paris  has  now 
several  besides  the  great  portrait-painter  Bodakowski,  and  delights  in  the 
artist  of  strange  winter  scenes,  Chelmouski.  Vienna  is  proud  of  possessing 
in  its  museums  the  marvellous  drawings  of  Grottger,  the  Polish  Dore;  and 
Munich  counts  or  counted  among  its  best  artists  the  two  brothers 
Gierymski,  and  the  great  battle-painter,  Brandt. 

Polish  musical  artists,  as  well  instrumentalists  as  vocalists,  have  gained 
many  applauses  from  the  London  public — to  name  only  among  the  first  the 
two  brothers  Wien iaw ski  and  Miss  Janotha;  and  as  to  singers,  besides  the 
excellent  basso  of  Covent  Garden,  Signor  Ed.  di  Revzki,  who  has  made 
such  a  favourable  impression,  London  has  acknowledged  in  another 
Polish  lady,  Madame  Sembrich,  a  most  charming  singer,  destined  to  become 
a  general  favourite. 


“  THE  AGAMEMNON  ”  AT  OXFORD. 

VT/GIILE  it  is  becoming  possible  in  London  for  everyone  to  hear  plays  in 
'  ’  his  own  language,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Oxford  has  not  disregarded 
the  claims  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages- 
Such  a  performance  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  renaissance  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  of  which  the  avowed  object  is  to  breathe  fresh  life  into  the 
peoples  of  past  ages  and  their  artistic  remains.  This  is  the  real  fruit  of 
the  movement,  and  not  the  affected  tribe  of  would-be  poets  and  painters 
who  exist  upon  drawing-room  aestheticism.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  in 
the  great  English  and  Scottish  Universities.  Professor  Jowett,  by  his 
admirable  translation  of  Plato,  has  made  that  great  philosopher  far  more 
than  a  mere  name  and  the  subject  of  an  unmeaning  quotation;  while 
Professor  Blackie  has  successfully  introduced  the  practice  of  Greek  con¬ 
versation  amongst  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University.  There  is  indeed 
no  reason  why  Greek  should  be  treated  as  a  dead  language,  since  ancient 
and  modern  Greek  differ  but  little  more  than  the  English  of  Chaucer  does 
from  that  of  our  own  time.  About  the  end  of  April,  it  was  whispered 
abroad  that  a  performance  of  “  The  Agamemnon  ”  was  to  be  given  towards 
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the  end  of  term,  in  the  Hall  of  Balliol  College.  This  promise  was  fulfilled 
on  Thursday,  June  3rd. 

For  a  week  before,  Balliol  “  quad  ”  was  filled  with  scenes,  scene-painters, 
and  admiring  crowds.  Low  moanings  issued  from  time  to  time  from  the  Hall 
where  the  chorus  were  in  the  agonies  of  rehearsal.  All  the  authorities  on 
Greek  art  were  pressed  into  the  service.  In  particular,  Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones 
designed  several  of  the  dresses  and  scenes  ;  which  were  extremely  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  under  Professor  Richmond’s  guidance,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodd  and  Mr.  A. 
F.  Ryle.  And  Mr.  W.  Parratt,  the  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  composed 
the  music  of  the  chorus,  who  were  trained  and  directed  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

The  managers  of  the  entertainment  wisely  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
producing  a  fac-simile  of  a  Greek  drama,  which  would  be,  as  the  programme 
has  it,  “  to  all  but  antiquarians  grotesque  and  unmeaning.”  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  English  climate  is  scarcely  fitted  for  open-air  and  scantily- 
dressed  spectacles,  these  plays  were  presented  by  elocutionists  rather  than 
actors.  Each  member  of  the  dramatis  personae  came  forward  on  to  a  kind 
of  platform,  recited  his  part,  and  retired  into  the  background.  This  is 
of  course  quite  repugnant  to  modern  notions.  Indeed,  nowadays,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  actor  is  not  of  more  importance  than  his  part ; 
and  he  at  least  is  ever  loath  to  quit  the  footlights.  In  the  “palmy  days  ” 
of  the  Greek  drama,  the  parts  were  entrusted  to  the  most  vigorous  and 
shapely  athletes.  Here  at  least  there  was  no  falling  oil ;  so  divinely  tall 
were  they,  that  the  keenest  antiquarian  could  hardly  have  felt  the  want  of 
the  tragic  buskin.  In  other  respects,  the  idea  of  exact  reproduction,  if 
ever  entertained,  was  wisely  abandoned.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
new  pronunciation  of  Greek  should  be  used,  but,  unfortunately,  the  address 
to  the  state  (T£2  n rdAir,  7roXt?)  would  have  sounded  like  an  invocation  to  the 
ever-absent  policeman.  But  to  the  play  itself. 


Dramatis  Persmce. 


Watchman  . .  Me.  W.  L.  Couktney,  New  Col. 
Clytemnestra  Me.  F.  R.  Benson,  New  Col. 
Herald  ..  Me.  J.  A.  Fobt,  New  Col 


Agamemnon 
Cassandra  . . 
iEgisthus  . . 


Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Balliol. 
Me.  G.  Lawrence,  Corpus. 
Me.  H.  A.  C.  Dunn,  New  Col. 


Chorus  of  Fifteen  Argive  Elders. 

Chorodidaskalos  . Mb.  A.  C.  Bradley,  Balliol. 

Composer  of  Music . Me.  W.  Paeeatt,  Magdalen. 

“The  Agamemnon”  was,  so  to  speak,  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Athens.  Atreus,  the  king  of  Argos,  expelled  his 
rival  and  brother  Thyestes  and  his  son  iEgisthus  from  the  city.  Later  on, 
Thyestes  returned  to  his  brother’s  palace  as  a  suppliant,  who  received  him 
with  a  show  of  friendliness,  and  prepared  a  banquet  for  him  at  which  the 
flesh  of  his  young  children  was  served.  On  discovering  this  crime,  he 
invoked  a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Atreus.  When  the  Trojan  war  broke 
out,  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  joined  the  expedition  against  Troy  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  forces.  The  fleet  was  becalmed  off  Aulis, 
and  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Chaleas,  sacrificed  Iphigeneiato  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  This  intensified  the  curse,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
of  Clytemnestra’s  hatred  for  her  husband  and  her  new  love  for  iEgisthus, 
which  has  arisen  during  Agamemnon’s  absence. 

The  play  opens  with  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  is  announced  to  the  watch, 
man  (Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney)  by  the  sight  of  the  long-expected  beacon-fire, 
heralded  by  the  striking  of  a  match,  which  was  audible  throughout  the 
hall.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  a  similar  and  still  more  comic 
scene  some  years  back,  on  the  first  night  of  “The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.” 
Mr.  Courtney  made  the  most  of  this  half-gloomy,  lialf-humorous  part,  and 
then  disappeared  in  the  top  of  the  battlements.  We  may  here  mention 
that  the  stage  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  part.  The  upper 
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represented  the  outer  court  of  the  palace ;  the  lower,  which  was  nearest  to 
the  footlights,  was  occupied  by  the  chorus,  with  the  altar  in  the  centre. 
The  chorus  of  Argive  Elders  now  appear  and  occupy  their  positions  till  the 
close  of  .the  play.  Their  strain  is  tinged  with  the  deepest  gloom,  and  fitly 
matched  by  music  of  a  Gregorian  character.  They  sing  of  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  and  pray  that  its  destruction  may  not  bring  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  Artemis.  They  then  turn  to  the  fatal  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia— 
“  beautiful  as  in  a  painter’s  vision  ” — with  a  foreboding  of  the  evils  to  come. 
In  this  most  exquisite  description  of  Iphigeneia’s  sacrifice,  the  music  is 
hushed  and  subdued  to  break  out  into  a  fervent  prayer  for  brighter  and 
happier  days. 

Clytemnestra  (Mr.  F.  R.  Benson)  now  enters  and  informs  the  yet 
doubting  chorus  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  She  gave  that  magnificent  account  of 
the  transmission  of  the  beacon  fires,  largely  borrowed  by  Macaulay  in  his- 
“  Armada,”  with  really  powerful  oratorical  effect. 

Clytemnestra  retires,  and  the  chorus  burst  into  a  triumphant  thanks¬ 
giving  to  Zeus  for  the  destruction  of  Paris,  the  violator  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  But  the  almost  joyous  strains  again  give  place  to  the  old 
wailing  monotone  at  the  thought  of  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  of  Trojans 
and  Greeks  because  of  the  house  of  Athens. 

“  When  war  is  waged  with  impious  hate, 

And  hoarded  wealth  is  all  too  great, 

The  awful  gods  stand  forth  confessed.” 

They  still  express  a  doubt  upon  the  joyful  intelligence.  But  their  doubt  is 
dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald  (Mr.  J.  A.  Fort)  from  the  camp,  who 
details  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  announces  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  king.  Left 
to  themselves,  the  chorus  sing  of  Helen  who  came  to  Troy  : 

“  The  spirit  of  a  breathless  calm, 

A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy 

but  who  was  really  a  fury  sent  by  Zeus  to  punish  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  Paris.  Still,  though  mere  prosperity  does  not  bring  a  curse,  it 
usually  produces  insolence,  which  ever  brings  down  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Agamemnon  (Hon.  W.  1ST.  Bruce)  at  length  arrives  with  the  captive  Trojan 
princess  Cassandra  (Mr.  G.  Lawrence).  Their  entrance  ought  to  have 
been  on  a  chariot  and  pair,  but  unfortunately  Balliol  Hall  did  not  admit 
of  it,  and  so  the  king  had  to  carry  on  his  opening  discourse  with  the 
chorus  from  the  rvings,  which  made  him  almost  invisible  to  the  larger 
portion  of  the  auditorium.  He  accepts  the  congratulations  of  the  elders, 
and  means  so  to  order  the  state  that  victory  may  ever  attend  his  efforts. 
Clytemnestra  then  describes  her  sorrow  during  her  lord’s  absence  and 
her  joy  at  his  return  : 

“  Trust  me,  dear  my  lord,  there  lurks  no  falsehood  in  my  speech.” 

Mr.  Benson  hardly  gave  this  with  sufficiently  studied  dissimulation.  It 
was  rather  the  speech  of  a  wife  to  a  husband  who  had  returned  home  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  than  to  one  who  had  been  absent  for  ten  years. 
She  then  bids  him  descend  from  his  chariot  and  walk  on  purple  garments 
to  the  palace.  He  demurs  at  first,  then  deprecates  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
obeys.  Two  slaves  (Mr.  C.  A.  Spring  Rice  and  the  Hon.  0.  W.  Wallop), 
whose  dresses  and  appearance  deserve  every  praise,  take  off  his  shoes,  and 
he  mildly  trots  into  the  palace  on  a  piece  of  red  carpet.  Did  Conservative 
Oxford  see  the  irony  of  fate  when  they  recollected  a  very  similar  scene 
some  two  years  ago  ?  If  they  did,  the  effectiveness  of  Agamemnon’s  exit 
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must  have  been  considerably  heightened.  Mr.  Bruce  made  the  most  of  an 
uninteresting  part ;  while  his  appearance  excited  a  sympathy  for  his  fate, 
which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  iEschylean  idea. 

The  gloom  of  the  elders,  in  the  short  choral  ode  which  follows  on 
Agamemnon’s  retiring  from  the  scene,  deepens.  Clytemnestra  then  bids 
Cassandra  to  enter  the  palace,  she  declines,  and  the  queen,  with  scorn  in 
her  voice  and  countenance,  leaves  the  palace-court.  A  long  scene  follows 
between  Cassandra  and  the  chorus.  Her  low  thrilling  tones  caused  many 
of  the  spectators  to  lay  down  their  copies  of  the  play.  Mr.  Lawrence 
could  hardly  have  been  paid  a  greater  compliment.  The  whole  tale  of  the 
crimes  and  woes  of  the  house  of  Atreus  pass  in  review  before  her  eyes  like 
living  realities.  She  discerns  the  axe  and  the  bath,  “  where  the  bull  with 
his  black  horns  lies  caught  within  the  subtle  meshes  of  her  robe.”  The 
chorus,  unable  to  interpret  her  prophecies,  treat  them  as  the  mere  piteous 
strains  of  the  nightingale.  She  then  relates  how  Apollo  bestowed  on  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  that  in  punishment  her  oracles  won  no  credence- 
Finally,  rousing  herself  from  vague  and  subdued  prophecies,  she  de¬ 
clares  the  ancient  woes  of  the  Atreidae,  the  children  of  Thyestes,  whom 
she  sees  in  vision  passing  in  spectral  procession  before  her  with  hearts  and 
entrails  in  their  hands ;  and  plainly  foretells  the  death  of  Agamemnon  and 
her  own.  Casting  down  her  chaplet  and  diviner’s  staff  “  for  some  other 
hapless  maid,”  she  makes  a  last  upbraiding  appeal  to  Apollo,  and  with 
a  glance  at  the  sun,  enters  the  palace  to  a  certain  death.  Mr.  Lawrence 
could  hardly  have  played  this  part  better.  He  gave  out  the  earlier  and 
vague  prophecies  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone,  and  wisely  reserved  himself 
for  the  final  effort.  Even  in  that  trying  part  there  was  no  ranting,  but 
an  outburst  of  prophetic  fury  and  disappointment  at  her  ruined  life. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  evidently,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  taken 
to  heart  the  lesson  Madame  Sara  Bernhardt  has  taught  us  in  her 
impersonation  of  Dona  Sol. 

As  the  chorus  begin  to  sing  they  are  interrupted  by  the  cries  of 
Agamemnon  from  within.  To  the  reader,  the  scene  of  fifteen  elders  gravely 
arguing  what  to  do  on  hearing  cries  of  distress,  seems  an  absurdity.  Such 
a  feeling  was  by  skilful  management  entirely  removed.  The  chorus 
rushed  about  the  stage,  all  speaking  at  once ;  and  so  hardly  two  minutes 
elapsed  before  Clytemnestra  appears,  and  the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  draws  up  and  discloses  the  dead  bodies  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra- 
In  stirring  lines  she  boldly  avows  the  murder;  then  asks  the  Argive 
Elders  what  they  did  when  Agamemnon  cruelly  sacrificed  Iphigeneia.  They 
threaten,  and  then  subside  into  mutterings  of  heaven’s  vengeance  ever 
overtaking  evil-doers. 

iEgisthus  (Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Dunn)  now  appears,  and  joyfully  hails  the  death 
of  his  ancestral  enemy. 

Threats  and  counter-threats  are  exchanged  between  him  and  the  elders. 
Clytemnestra  calms  them,  and  she  and  iEgisthus  enter  the  palace.  As  the 
chorus  are  singing  six  lines  from  the  Choephorte  (395-400),  appealing  to 
the  Fury  of  Retribution,  the  curtain  in  the  rear  of  the  stage  draws  up,  and 
Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus  are  seen  lying  dead  with  Orestes  standing  over 
them.  Mr.  Dunn  had  little  to  do ;  he  presented  adequately  the  general 
view  taken  of  the  character,  that  of  a  selfish  and  resentful  coward,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  nobler  criminal.  Mr.  Benson’s  Clytemnestra  was  excellent. 
There  she  stood,  swinging  her  axe,  the  personification  of  stern  unbending 
justice,  fearless  of  consequences — the  queen  of  the  evening.  It  is,  we  believe, 
possible  that  another  play  may  be  performed  while  the  present  caste  are  in 
residence.  If  so,  we  would  humbly  suggest  the  “  Hippolytus  ”  of  Euripides, 
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in  which  we  may  promise  Mr.  Benson  even  a  still  greater  triumph.  A  few 
words  may  be  given  to  the  dresses.  Clytemnestra  was  dressed  in  yellowish 
white,  with  gold  clasps  and  ornaments,  her  sleeves  looped  up,  and  a  white 
veil  over  her  head.  Cassandra  wore  an  exquisite  light  green  dress  with 
golden-coloured  sleeves,  and  long  black  dishevelled  hair.  The  chorus  of 
Argive  Elders  had  white  hair,  long  beards,  and  staves  in  their  hands ; 
i’obed  in  various  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  with  white  and  black 
interspersed ;  designed  by  Professor  Richmond.  The  beauty  of  the  dresses 
was  further  enhanced  by  accidental  groupings,  which  showed  how  well  the 
colours  had  been  chosen.  We  were  unfortunately  unable  to  see  what 
celebrities  were  present  owing  to  the  crowded  seats;  but  theJ'Awi£  dv8pd>v, 
the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  were  easily  recognisable. 
Why  was  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  not  present?  It  is  rather  the  fashion 
to  compare  the  great  minds  of  past  ages  ;  and  many  rather  harsh  com¬ 
parisons  have  been  lately  drawn  between  AUschylus  and  Shakespeare,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  younger  dramatist.  This  should  not  be  ;  and  of 
such  HCschylus  might  well  reply  in  the  closing  lines  of  “  The  Agamemnon :  ” 

“  Heed  not  these  idle  railers.  Thou  and  I 
Ruling  the  palace,  fitly  will  ordain.” 

H.  Reece. 


“ QUEENS  OF  TRUMPS/’ 

By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

No.  II. 

CIO  ME,  shuffle  again,  and  thoroughly  this  time,  and  see  if  we  shall 
^  turn  up  anything  less  fishlike  than  Elizabeth.  Phew  !  what  a 
worn,  greasy,  dirty  card.  Do  you  call  this  a  queen  of  trumps  ?  It  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  detect  a  feature ;  how  battered,  and  bent,  and 
dogseared  !  surely  the  very  antithesis  to  the  glacial  decorum  of  Betsey. 
To  he  sure,  now  that  I  scrutinise  it  narrowly,  I  perceive  a  pair  of  eyes 
looking  through  the  grime  at  me,  wild,  uncanny,  somewhat  bleared, 
melting  yet  reckless ;  which  can  belong  to  but  one  woman  upon  all  the 
earth — 

CHARLOTTE  CHARKE— 

originally  Charlotte  Cibber.  She  was  the  youngest  and  most  petted  child  of 
that  pompous  courtier  Colley,  who  improved  and  rewrote  Shakespeare,  wore 
the  laurels  of  poet-laureate,  strutted  in  fine  clothes  before  Anne  and  three 
royal  Georges,  and  occupied  a  fine  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  pending 
removal  into  the  venerable  shade  of  Westminster.  A  great  man  was  Colley 
Cibber  ;  one  who  loved  fleshpots  passing  well,  and  adored  the  aristocracy  ; 
who  held  his  head  high  amongst  his  fellows  by  reason  of  his  talents, 
and  even  came  to  be  admitted  within  the  portals  of  White’s  club.  By 
what  irony  of  fate  was  one  so  punctilious  and  respectable  cursed  with 
such  an  olive-branch  as  Charlotte?  Indeed,  he  was  not  lucky  in  his 
children,  for  his  eldest  daughter,  if  proper,  was  shrewish  and  evil-tempered, 
and  his  son  Theophilus  a  grievous  thorn ;  but  it  was  in  the  person  of 
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Charlotte,  the  youngest,  that  the  acme  of  disgrace  was  reached,  for  in 
truth  that  poor  damsel  did  out-Herod  Herod. 

Hers  is  a  curious  character  to  study.  Whilst  amazed  by  her  escapades 
we  cannot  but  feel  deep  sorrow  for  one  who  to  herself  was  so  persistent  an 
enemy,  and  yet  who  could  battle  so  bravely  with  the  world,  coming  up 
smiling  again  with  serene  but  disfigured  countenance  after  every  knock¬ 
down  blow.  Her  temper  was  so  mild  that  she  glided  over  a  long  train 
of  such  difficulties  as  would  have  crushed  a  dozen  strong  men  into  the 
dust ;  her  restless  spirit  was  so  buoyant  and  so  grateful  for  small  kind¬ 
nesses,  that  Hope  clung  with  admirable  persistency  to  her  tattered 
skirts.  After  each  thunderstorm  she  chirped  and  plumed  her  feathers  in 
a  brief  ray  of  sunshine,  then  bent  her  head  meekly  under  the  new  down¬ 
pour.  Poor  Charlotte  Charke  !  As  I  recall  your  turbulent  life,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  you.  Pray  heaven  that  in  your  humble  bed  you  found  perfect 
peace  and  rest  at  last  ! 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  Charlotte  is  odd  and  whimsical — as  all 
about  her  was  odd  and  whimsical ;  from  the  beginning  she  was  quaint  and 
queer — a  tomboy — a  mischievous,  inconsequent,  petted  monkey.  At 
the  age  of  four,  we  find  her  marching  up  and  down  in  a  dry  ditch  at 
Twickenham,  with  step  as  solemn  as  her  ponderous  papa’s,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  crowd  of  yokels ;  clad  in  a  flapped  waistcoat  of  his,  a  periwig 
whose  knotted  ends  trailed  on  the  ground  behind,  struggling  under  the 
weight  of  a  court  sword.  And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  come  upon  the 
key  to  her  strange  career,  the  ruling  passion  which  guided  her  crooked 
life ;  all  her  tastes  and  instincts  were  masculine,  her  desires,  and  ambitions  ; 
but,  by  some  freak  of  nature,  instead  of  a  boy  she  was  turned  out  a  girl. 
As  a  man  she  might  have  done  herself  credit,  as  a  woman  she  was  a 
conspicuous  failure.  Her  want  of  ballast  alone  prevented  her  from 
succeeding  in  remedying  the  mistake,  as  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  did,  and 
Hannah  Snell.  She  seemed  to  have  been  more  than  flighty,  not  a  little 
mad,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  clever,  as  many  mad  people  are, 
who  are  not  insane  enough  to  be  locked  away. 

A  few  weeks  later  she  made  her  triumphal  entry  into  Twickenham, 
where  Colley’s  villa  was,  astride  on  a  young  jackass,  surrounded  by  all 
the  ragamuffins  in  the  neighbourhood.  Good  heavens  !  Consider 
Colley’s  feelings  when  he  looked  out  of  his  smug  retreat,  to  behold  the 
chosen  comrades  of  his  child  !  I  grieve  to  chronicle  that  she  was  birched 
for  so  egregious  a  misdemeanour,  and  put  to  bed.  Years  made  her  worse 
instead  of  better,  for  prudence  and  she  were  ever  strangers.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  took  upon  herself  the  duties  of  groom  and  gardener  to  the 
establishment,  and  gamekeeper  too  for  that  matter ;  for  she  spent  whole 
days  on  Uxbridge  Common,  shooting  little  birds,  and  on  her  return 
preferred,  by  a  great  deal,  the  stable  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  vain 
for  Mrs.  Cibber  to  remonstrate,  to  point  to  the  tomboy’s  sisters,  who  were 
working  exemplary  pictures  on  their  tambours,  or  sewing-samplers.  She 
shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders  in  contempt.  The  needle  was  all  very 
well  for  such  bread-and-butter  misses ;  for  her  part  she  understood  more 
about  the  currycomb.  It  was  vain  to  hide  her  gun,  or  to  lock  the  stable- 
door,  for  the  damsel  was  incorrigibly  crooked.  Her  brain  was  like  quick- 
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silver.  ISTone  could  follow  the  rush  of  its  activity,  or  gauge  the  direction 
of  the  next  whim.  She  studied  physic;  set  up  as  a  Lady  Bountiful;  ordered 
in  a  plentiful  supply  of  drugs  from  the  adjacent  village,  wherewithal  to 
doctor  the  almshouse  women.  And  in  this  line  she  was  a  prodigious 
success,  for  the  faith  of  her  patients  was  strong,  and  the  drugs,  by  good 
luck,  innocuous.  So  strong  was  the  belief  of  the  old  crones  in  the  fair- 
haired  young  Aesculapius,  that  when  Colley  received  the  bill,  and  roared, 
and  cursed,  and  forbade  the  apothecary  to  supply  her,  she  made  boluses 
of  snails  and  brown  sugar,  ointment  of  chopped  herbs  and  mutton  fat,  and, 
strange  to  say,  was  no  less  successful  than  before.  But  hers  was  too 
restless  a  mind  to  be  engrossed  for  long  by  one  pursuit.  She  moped  in 
the  propriety  of  the  paternal  mansion,  and  was  bored,  and  gave  way  to  fits 
of  melancholy,  which  found  vent  in  poetry  and  star-gazing — with  the  usual 
result. 

A  certain  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Charlce  (his  name  should  have 
been  spelt  with  an  S)  beheld  a  comely  unsuspecting  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was 
overdeveloped  for  her  years,  and  beset  by  vague  and  unconscious  longings. 
He  was  not  unaware  that  she  Avas  the  favourite  child  of  the  great  Colley, 
who,  amongst  other  Avonderful  attributes,  was  patentee  of  the  grand  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane,  and  said  to  be  Avorth  a  plum.  How  Charke  Avas  a 
musician  avIio  gave  concerts,  for  which  patronage  was  needed.  The  great 
Colley’s  influence  might  be  most  useful.  His  exchequer  Avas  Ioav,  his 
violin  gave  forth  romantic  plaints.  Why  not,  his  evil  angel  Avhispered, 
win  and  Avear  this  unsuspecting  blossom — the  author  of  Avhose  being  Avas 
poet-laureate,  and  lived  in  Berkeley  Square  1 

The  scamp,  to  the  shame  of  Colley,  Avon  his  point.  Mrs.  Cibber  was 
by  this  time  defunct. 

The  girl  was  married  after  a  brief  Avooing,  though  of  an  age  to  be  sent 
rather  to  school  than  to  the  altar,  and  had  cause  too  soon  to  regret  her 
bargain.  From  morn  till  eve,  she  was  tracing  her  spouse  through  the 
hundreds  of  Drury,  Avhere  resided  many  a  Avench  Avho  was  frail  as 
Avell  as  fair.  Her  outraged  pride  and  innocence  rose  up  Avithin  her. 
Scenes  of  upbraiding  and  tears  Avere  folloAved  by  bloAvs.  The  menage 
of  the  Charkes  became  a  public  scandal.  The  too  seductive  musician, 
wearied  by  his  Avife’s  chiding,  Avooed  and  Avon  another  blossom,  and  took 
ship  Avith  it  for  the  Indies,  leaving  his  better-half  eploree  and  alone  to  go 
through  the  travail  of  a  first  confinement.  In  agony  and  grief  Avas  her 
only  daughter  born — -a  child  of  sorrow,  foredoomed  to  long-draAvn  misery. 

When  she  rose  from  her  bed  Charlotte  seemed  another  Avoman. 
Saddened,  world-Avorn,  steadied,  she  turned  up  her  sleeves  to  begin  the 
life-tussle,  Avhich  is  the  curse  of  the  human  race.  She  Avas  not  one  to  sit 
idle  with  hands  before  her  at  the  best  of  times,  or  to  rock  a  cradle  and 
croon  soft  ditties.  Ho.  She  needed  hard  work  to  brace  up  her  nerves. 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  Avho  Avas  about  retiring  from  the  stage,  gave  her  some  lessons 
and  spoke  highly  of  her  mental  parts.  Though  she  staggered  and  Avinced 
under  her  first  great  trial,  the  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  serene  front  of 
Charlotte.  It  Avas,  in  mercy,  not  given  to  her  to  feel  anything  for  long. 
She  plumed  her  feathers,  and,  thoughtless  Avench,  was  again  full  of  glee. 
The  stage  what  fun  !  Colley,  until  he  became  too  grand,  had  been  an 
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actor.  Theophilus  Avas  an  actor ;  and  Theophilus’s  wife  [nee  Arne  par 
pa/renthese)  was  delighting  the  town  as  Belvidera,  Juliet,  Constance. 
Why  should  not  Charlotte  he  an  actress  and  take  the  town  as  well  1 

The  debutante  appeared  as  Mademoiselle  in  “  The  Provoked  Wife,” 
and  was  pronounced  promising.  Then,  in  company  with  the  awful 
Quin,  played  Cleopatra  (!)  the  Distressed  Mother,  and  a  host  of  tragic 
characters,  without  being  hissed  off,  which  shows  that  in  the  “palmy 
days  ”  the  audience  was  not  so  terribly  censorious  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been.  Fancy  a  chit  of  sixteen  being  permitted  to  essay  the  most 
ambitious  roles  even  on  off-nights,  in  one  of  the  two  patent  theatres  of  the 
metropolis !  Well,  she  was  not  hissed  off,  and  having  achieved  what 
would  now  be  called  a  succes  d’estime,  was  appointed  “  chief  female 
understudy  ”  in  Colley  Cibber’s  theatre,  with  the  mission  of  undertaking 
any  part  on  shortest  notice  in  case  of  any  one  of  the  regular  company  falling 
ill.  But  although  no  more  than  an  “understudy,”  our  Charlotte  declined 
to  be  sat  upon.  She  quarrelled  with  some  regal  domineering  creature,  and 
retired  in  dudgeon  to  the  new  house  in  the  Haymarket,  then  specially 
licensed  to  Mr.  Fielding;  which  gentleman  engaged  the  seceder  at  a  salary 
of  four  whole  guineas  per  week.  What  wealth  !  Who  so  joyous  now 
as  Charlotte^  She  bought  new  smocks  for  her  little  girl,  paste  buckles 
for  herself ;  and  was  altogether  too  jubilant  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  sudden  news  of  her  shadowy  husband’s  demise  abroad,  or  by  the 
machinations  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  seemed  resolved  to  play  Goneril 
to  her  Cordelia.  She  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  The  denizens 
of  the  green-room  looked  at  the  kitten,  surveyed  her  pranks,  and 
marvelled.  The  great  Colley  alone  frowned  upon  the  gambolling  airy 
thing,  being  taught  so  to  do  byjspiteful  Goneril. 

But  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  Fate  that  no  burst  of  sunshine 
should  warm  the  heart  of  Charlotte  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  Troubles  arose.  The  four  guineas  per  week  which  seemed  to  be  a 
fortune,  were  no  more  than  four  small  gold  pieces  after  all,  and  ignorant 
reckless  Charlotte  slid  somehow  into  debt.  The  influence,  too,  of  sister 
Goneril  was  at  work,  who,  in  the  fine  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  was 
whispering  that  Colley’s  youngest  born  Avas  sadly  independent  for  her  age, 
that  she  Avould  come  to  no  good,  that  the  escutcheon  of  the  glorious 
upright  patentee  and  laureate  Avould  certainly  be  smirched  some  day 
by  the  incorrigible  feckless  tomboy.  Colley  Cibber  deigned  to  preach ; 
Charlotte  Avith  arms  akimbo  tossed  her  head,  and  retorted  pertly  that  she 
was  a  married  Avoman,  a  AvidoAV  Avith  a  child — that  she  Avould  have  no 
preaching.  Triumphant  Goneril  deftly  Avidened  the  breach,  alienated 
Colley’s  affection,  and  maddened  her  excitable  crack-brained  sister  into 
fatal  rashness.  The  foolish  girl  became  disgusted  Avith  the  stage,  threAV 
up  her  engagement,  paAvned  her  credit  and  her  clothes,  and  set  up  Avith 
the  simple  pride  of  a  child  playing  at  houses,  as  a  grocer  in  Long  Acre ; 
absolutely  a  grocer  (Avoful  disgrace  !),  the  daughter  of  the  superb  one  Avho 
dAvelt  in  Berkeley  Square !  What  a  commotion — Avhat  a  riot !  Goneril 
said  :  “  I  told  you  so  ;  ”  Colley  threAV  his  Avig  out  of  the  Avindow.  Some 
admired  the  girl’s  spirit,  others  shook  their  heads,  declaring  that  a  bee  of 
preternatural  proportions  was  buzzing  in  her  bonnet. 
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For  awhile  the  young  tradeswoman  was  enchanted,  for,  by  way  of 
frolic,  her  father’s  fine  friends  came  to  buy.  She  spoke  learnedly  of  oils, 
prated  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  sugars,  pursed  her  lips  anent  the  price  of  teas  ; 
wrote  circulars  to  country  chapmen  begging  for  their  custom,  though  all 
the  while  there  was  never  more  than  a  gallon  or  two  of  oil  in  the  house 
at  most,  or  more  than  half-a-dozen  pounds  of  souchong  or  bohea.  But 
such  intellects  as  hers  move  terribly  fast — -much  faster  than  events — 
oblivious  of  rocks  or  pitfalls.  She  was  a  good  horseAVOman,  she 
affirmed;  why  not  then  go  her  OAvn  journeys,  do  her  OAvn  canvassing 
with  country  traders  1  Of  course,  an  excellent  idea.  A  saddle-horse 
Avas  purchased  instanter,  and  a  field  hired  all  in  a  hurry  as  a  dwell¬ 
ing  for  the  beast.  When  once  she  Avas  fairly  started,  Iioav  vast 
would  be  her  clientele,  she  would  be  a  millionaire  in  no  time.  Quick  ! 
A  heavy  pair  of  scales  to  Aveigh  the  goods,  with  a  beam  and  bright 
brass  Aveights.  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  beam  Avas  slung ; 
the  weights  Avere  heaped  at  the  door.  Flambeaux  and  links  Avere  part 
of  her  stock-in-trade  ;  a  pile  of  them  lay  in  a  remote  corner ;  sure  soon  it 
would  be  necessary  to  move  to  more  spacious  premises  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  cloud  of  clients  who  would  jostle  one  another  over  the 
threshold.  Meanwhile,  the  smiling  tradeswoman  curtsied  to  all  coiners 
sold  off  her  oil  and  tea— and  ran  round  the  corner  to  buy  more.  Sooty 
youths  gave  her  their  patronage  in  the  matter  of  flambeaux;  all  the  more 
so,  because  in  the  warmness  of  her  heart  she  Avas  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
drains  of  liquor  which  Avere  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  links.  One 
evening  in  the  dusk,  a  certain  grimy  youth  elected  to  be  amorous,  his 
speech  Avas  silvern,  his  action  playful.  Laughingly  she  edged  him  to  the 
street  with  quip  and  banter,  for  it  wouldn’t  do  to  offend  customers,  and 
pushed  him  out,  banged  to  the  door,  and  fastened  it  with  chain  and  bolt. 
Alas  !  if  the  stable-door  Avas  shut,  the  mare  Avas  stolen  :  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  and  of  dallying,  other  youths  had  crept  in  upon  their  bellies  and 
made  havoc  of  her  goods.  The  bright  brass  weights  were  gone,  so  were  the 
takings  from  the  till,  and  everything  else  of  value  upon  Avhich  the  thieves 
had  been  able  to  lay  hand.  Charlotte  sat  doAvn  and  railed  at  fate,  whilst 
she  hugged  her  baby  to  her  breast ;  then  rose  up  and  Avrote  penitently  to 
her  papa.  But,  counselled  by  Goneril,  Colley  Avas  adamant  to  his  giddy 
daughter ;  she  who  Avhilom  had  been  his  pet  Avas  a  prodigal  noAAr,  for 
whom  there  Avas  to  be  no  return.  She  sat  down  again  and  Avept  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  cowering  and  moaning  while  she  rocked  herself  ; 
quite  crushed  and  ovenvhelmed  for  a  feAv  moments  by  this,  the  second 
blow.  But  mere  acquaintances — as  oftentimes  is  the  case — were  more 
charitable  than  blood-relatives.  Indeed,  all  through  her  singular  career 
Charlotte  found  many  friends.  If  out  of  suits  Avith  fortune  she  must  haAre 
possessed,  en  revanche,  some  subtle  charm.  Somebody  supplied  the 
bankrupt  groceress  Avith  a  feAv  pounds,  Avhicli  she  proceeded  to  invest 
in  madcap  haste,  as  her  Avay  Avas,  in  the  first  speculation  that  offered. 
Ibis  chanced  to  be  a  puppet-show,  up  tAvo  pairs  of  stairs  over  a  tennis- 
court  in  St.  James’s  Street.  She  rigged  out  her  dolls  in  neAv  and 
gorgeous  raiment,  furbished  up  their  noses  and  splintered  cheeks,  had 
neAv  scenery  painted  regardless  of  expense  ;  purchased  mezzotintos  of 
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eminent  persons,  and  got  the  portraits  imitated  in  wood — and  then  sat 
down  to  take  the  town  by  storm. 

Again  the  jaded  interest  of  beaux  and  belles  was  aroused  by  the  doings 
of  the  madcap.  Fashion  flocked  up  the  two  pairs  of  stairs ;  pronounced 
the  entertainment  vastly  genteel ;  vowed  that  Colley  was  a  brute  for 
neglecting  so  talented  a  creature  (Charlotte  spoke  all  the  parts  behind  a 
screen,  just  as  a  Punch-and-Judy  man  does) ;  came  again  and  again,  de¬ 
lighted.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  show  that  charmed  them — so  much  more 
amusing  than  the  antics  of  that  mouthing  young  Garrick,  who  had  just 
appeared  at  Goodman’s  Fields  as  Richard.  All  was  going  well.  The  horizon 
looked  promising  ;  hut  the  cloud  was  there,  ready  to  swell  into  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  though  no  bigger  at  present  than  a  hand.  Charlotte’s  creditors,  who 
upon  her  first  failure  had  been  content  to  look  upon  the  trifle  that  she 
owed  them  as  a  had  debt,  began  to  open  their  eyes  now  that  she  hade  fair 
to  prosper.  They  pursued  her ;  their  emissaries  hung  about  the  tennis- 
court,  to  the  chagrin  of  many  a  beau  who  had  on  his  own  account  just 
cause  to  avoid  humhailiffs.  She  as  well  as  the  audience  grew  disgusted : 
and  with  Charlotte  to  he  disgusted  was  to  throw  up  the  occupation  of  the 
moment,  and  take  refuge  from  annoyance  in  something  novel.  She  sold 
the  show,  which  was  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  for  twenty,  and  disap¬ 
peared  for  a  time  in  the  unfathomable  mazes  of  low  London.  What  had 
become  of  her  or  of  her  child  no  one  could  tell,  and  soon  nobody  cared,  save 
sister  Goneril,  who  congratulated  herself  upon  the  vanishing  of  a  nuisance. 

For  several  years  we  search  for  her  in  vain;  and  when  at  length  we 
do  discover  traces  of  the  prodigal,  she  is  in  a  worse  plight  even  than 
before.  In  the  interval  we  find  that  she  had  contracted  a  mysterious 
marriage.  The  second  husband,  like  the  first,  is  dead,  and  has  left  her 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  his  debts.  An  important  change  too  has 
taken  place  in  her  way  of  life.  Harried,  pursued,  hunted  by  a  whole 
pack  in  full  cry,  she  has  abandoned  the  costume  of  her  sex,  and  hence¬ 
forth  will  wear  the  trappings  of  a  man.  Under  the  nickname vof  “Sir 
Charles  ”  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unhappy  woman  in  a  sponging-house, 
from  which  she  is  rescued  by  a  subscription,  raised  through  the  com¬ 
passion  of  the  frail  sisterhood  of  the  Piazza.  Pursued  again  as  soon 
as  free,  she  is  protected  by  a  soft-hearted  bailiff,  who,  won  by  the  occult 
fascination  as  most  people  were,  changes  hats  with  her — her  own  silver- 
laced  one  being  only  too  well  known — in  order  that  she  may  take  refuge 
in  a  deserted  mansion  in  Great  Queen  Street,  where  she  will  find  her  little 
daughter.  The  door  has  scarcely  closed  upon  “  Sir  Charles,”  than  too  much 
perturbed  by  sudden  frenzy  any  longer  to  dread  her  tormentors,  she  rushes 
bareheaded  into  the  road  with  flying  hair  and  piteous  cries  for  help.  What 
signify  bailiffs  now  1  The  child  is  dying — dead  perhaps — will  no  one 
fetch  a  leech  1  The  spectacle  of  this  youthful  gentleman,  a  hoy  almost,  in 
such  dire  distress  over  the  loss  of  a  little  child,  moves  the  sympathies  of 
the  mob.  They  sway  to  and  fro  with  words  of  pity,  and  are  hesitating 
how  to  act,  when  one,  venerable  and  kindly  visaged,  breaks  through  their 
ranks  and  leads  the  youth  indoors.  It  is  not  a  bailiff ;  had  it  been  one 
of  the  accursed  brotherhood  the  crowd  would  have  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  He  communes  with  the  friendless  hoy,  deplores  his  plight,  takes 
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him  home  to  his  own  house  along  with  the  child  (who  was  not  dead 
as  it  turned  out),  and  nurses  the  twain  into  convalescence.  Good- 
natured  Mrs.  Woffington  comes  to  the  assistance  of  “  Sir  Charles,”  as 
do  Garrick,  Rich,  Lacey,  and  other  histrions.  Charlotte  is  in  clover  for 
awhile ;  safe  from  duns  and  debts ;  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed ; 
and  is  content  to  lie  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  without 
troubling  herself  as  to  who  is  paymaster,  or  worrying  her  easy-going 
mind  with  the  vexations  of  the  future. 

But  a  time  comes  when  the  restless  devil  within  goads  her  once  more 
to  action.  Though  not  unacquainted  with  a  professional  sponging-house, 
she  declines  to  sponge  upon  her  benefactor.  He  took  her  in  during  a  time 
of  mental  trouble ;  she  will  ever  be  grateful  for  his  kindness,  but  it  behoves 
her  to  earn  her  bread  by  hook  or  crook.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  to  the  stage.  Having  fully  made  up  her  mind  as  to  this,  Charlotte 
Charke  (she  never  assumed  her  second  husband’s  name,  although  her 
aliases  were  many  and  various)  sallied  forth  by  owl-light,  stealing  out  of 
the  back-garden  gate  of  her  friend  Mr.  Hallam’s  residence.  To  return 
openly  to  the  stage  was  impossible,  as  much  on  account  of  her  angry 
father’s  influence  as  for  fear  of  the  army  of  creditors,  who  crouched, 
lance  in  rest.  So  night  after  night  she  (or  rather  he)  stole  with  trembling 
limbs  and  aching  heart  to  the  selfsame  familiar  tennis-court,  where  the 
belles  used  to  applaud  the  puppet-show,  to  ask  if  a  character  was  wanting 
in  one  of  the  plays  that  were  constantly  being  got  up  there.  For  Thalia 
ruled  the  roast  in  that  tennis-court  on  the  ground-floor,  while  the  puppet- 
show  engaged  the  town  above ;  an  amateur  theatre  was  often  improvised 
on  the  level  of  the  pavement,  wherein  budding  Roscius  aired  his 
talents,  to  his  own  delight  at  least.  Queer  things  took  place  in  that 
theatre,  on  whose  boards  incapacity  was  jostled  by  conceit ;  within  whose 
walls  impecunious  ardour  sometimes,  and  sometimes  empty-pated  wealth, 
raved  and  stormed.  Once — in  the  concluding  act  of  a  tragedy — a  young 
hero  beheld  a  myrTnidon  of  the  law  awaiting  his  exit  in  the  slips  to  march 
him  off  to  durance  vile.  The  fall  from  poetic  frenzy  to  such  a  bathos  of 
commonplace  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Scarce  knowing  what  he  did — 
intent  only  upon  cutting  the  knot  of  the  situation — he  drew  a  busk  from 
the  stays  of  the  heroine  who  reposed  upon  his  breast,  and  plunged  it 
into  his  heart,  putting  an  end  by  an  act  of  poetic  justice  to  his  own 
useless  life,  as  well  as  to  his  abominable  stage  rant. 

About  the  purlieus  of  this  peculiar  abiding-place  of  the  Muses 
Charlotte  elected  to  hang,  in  expectation  of  something  turning  up  which 
should  relieve  her  from  eleemosynary  aid.  One  night  there  was  tribu¬ 
lation  there — ay,  and  gnashing  of  teeth — since  the  Captain  Plume  of  the 
evening  had  just  arrived  in  his  sedan,  speechlessly  and  hopelessly 
intoxicated.  How  Captain  Plume,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  chief 
part  in  the  favourite  play  of  “  The  Recruiting  Officer.”  Ho  more  could 
“The  Recruiting  Officer”  be  enacted  without  Plume  than  could  Hamlet 
without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Where,  at  the  last  moment,  was  a  Plume 
to  be  found  1  “A  Plume — a  Plume — my  kingdom  for  a  plume  !  ”  A  modest 
youth,  slipshod  and  down  at  heel,  stepped  in  from  the  miry  courtyard.  “If 
it  should  please  your  honours,”  he  said  with  a  graceful  bow,  “  I  would  play 
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Plume.  I  know  that  part  as  well  as  most  other  parts  in  the  accepted  reper¬ 
tory,  and  have  with  me,  by  good  fortune,  a  clean  shirt  and  stockings.”  This 
was  delightful.  In  a  trice  the  drunken  captain  was  bereft  of  his  stage 
glory,  and  the  amiable  youth  implored  to  be  quick  in  dressing.  But  the 
youth  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  “  I  care  not  a  fig  for  your  art,” 
he  cried,  in  scorn,  with  lamentable  downrightness.  “  With  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  bread  and  cheese.  Pay  me  a  guinea,  and  I’ll  act ;  if  you  can’t, 
I’ll  go  away.”  This  was  pat  and  unromantic.  So  little  love  for  art,  and  so 
comely  a  young  man.  How  sad  !  Yet  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pay  the  guinea.  It  was  paid,  and  the  youth  acted — so  well  that  a 
country  manager,  who  happened  to  be  present,  offered  him  terms  at  once. 
“  My  name’s  Jockey  Adams,”  he  said,  “  celebrated  for  my  inimitable 
jockey -dance.  What’s  yours  1  I’m  starting  a  strolling  company.  If 
you  join,  you  shall  play  first  parts.” 

“  My  name,”  the  youth  retorted  with  a  reckless  laugh,  “  is  Brown. 
I’m  alone  in  the  world  save  for  a  child-sister,  and  I’m  gaping  for  a  crust. 
I’ve  no  clothes  but  those  I  wear,  and  no  money.  If  that  suits  you,  well 
and  good — I’m  yours.” 

And  so  the  bargain  was  struck.  Charlotte  and  her  little  daughter 
went  a  strolling,  thereby  escaping  the  army  of  bumbailiffs,  and  in  the 
first  town  Avhere  they  elected  to  set  up  them  tent  a  strange  and  wonderful 
accident  befell  our  heroine. 

Have  I  not  said  that  some  girls  were  intended  to  be  born  boys,  and 
vice  versa  ?  If  these  mistakes  could  only  be  put  right,  many  a  domestic 
scandal  would  be  averted;  many  a  cracked  heart  remain  unshivered. 
If  only  our  poor  Charlotte  had  been  born  a  boy  ! 

One  of  the  audience,  who  with  a  party  was  honouring  the  strollers  with 
her  presence,  fell  violently  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  leading  actor.  His 
form  was  so  elegant,  his -face  so  expressive,  his  demeanour  so  genteel, 
that  the  young  lady  in  question  almost  had  a  fit,  so  deeply  rvounded  was 
she  by  one  of  Cupid’s  chance  arrows.  Nothing  would  suit  her  but  that 
she  must  marry  him — instantly — immediately — the  flame  burnt  too  fiercely 
for  delay — delay  meant  agony,  desjDair,  death  !  Would  the  dear  youth 
espouse  the  maid  who  loved  him  1  Of  course  he  would,  for  he  of  course 
was  a  beggar,  whilst  she  (though  ugly  as  sin)  was  an  orphan  heiress,  who 
in  eight  months  would  be  of  age,  at  which  period  she  would  come  into 
sole  possession  of  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank,  and  effects  in  the 
Indies  worth  twenty  thousand  more.  What  a  chance  for  an  impecunious 
gentleman  !  Poor  Charlotte — what  a  Tantalian  cup  !  There  were 
members  of  the  company  who  offered  to  take  her  place  at  the  altar  in 
the  dusk  and  divide  the  spoils,  but  Charlotte  was  above  such  tricks. 
She  visited  the  unfortunate  heiress,  and  told  her  the  plain  truth.  “  I 
am  no  young  man,”  she  said,  “only  a  poor,  forlorn,  deserted,  neglected, 
starving  girl.  My  father  is  the  great  Cibber,  friend  of  earls  and  dukes. 
He  recks  not  where  his  daughter  rots.  I  have  to  live  somehow  until  I’m 
summoned  hence,  and  to  fill  another  mouth  besides  my  own,  and  God 
knows  that  the  task  is  hard.”  With  that  the  two  women  (so  oddly 
brought  together)  mingled  their  tears  and  sighs,  and  parted,  never  to 
meet  again. 
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This  adventure  appears  to  have  affected  Charlotte  as  deeply  as  anything 
could  affect  so  smooth  a  temperament.  She  railed  by  fits  and  starts  at 
the  injustice  of  her  fate,  vowed  vengeance  on  her  father,  on  her  sister,  on 
all  the  world.  Was  not  this  last  occurrence  too  hitter  a  mockery,  one 
which  should  lash  a  person  of  spirit  to  some  kind  of  retaliation  ]  She 
persuaded  Jockey  Adams  to  remove  to  another  town — to  St.  Alban’s,  hard 
by  the  heath;  and  here,  as  she  brooded  over  accumulated  wrongs,  the 
desired  vengeance  answered  her  call,  and  came.  It  reached  her  ears  that 
the  obdurate  Colley,  travelling  on  business,  was  to  lie  the  following  night 
at  St.  Alban’s,  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  aristocratic  patron. 
Charlotte  donned  boots  and  vizard,  and  looming  through  the  mist  a-horse- 
back  in  the  road,  seemed  to  the  terrified  aspect  of  the  laureate  a  robber 
of  Herculean  build.  She  bade  his  coach  stand,  whilst  he  delivered  ;  pre¬ 
sented  a  pistol  at  his  breast ;  and  whilst  he  grovelled  down  and  cried  for 
mercy,  withered  his  conscience-stricken  soul  with  her  upbraidings.  With 
unctuous  tears  he  begged  for  life,  craved  pardon  for  the  past,  gave  up  his 
purse  with  threescore  guineas,  his  diamond  buckles,  sumptuous  watch  and 
snuffbox;  and  then  was  permitted  to  depart  with  gibes  and  echoing  peals  of 
laughter  for  his  cowardice,  which  cut  into  his  vanity  like  knives.  It  was 
but  a  poor  revenge  of  Charlotte’s  after  all,  although  she  gained  the  guineas 
and  the  jewellery  no  doubt;  for  she  fixed  firmly  in  her  parent’s  heart 
undying  hatred,  born  of  recreant  shame  and  craven  terror.  Hitherto 
though  he  had  been  taught  to  dislike  her,  he  had  taken  no  steps  himself 
to  do  the  lady  injury.  His  fault  had  been  the  negative  one  of  leaving 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  unhelped,  to  sink  or  swim.  But  now  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Sbe  dared  to  show  up  her  father  to  public  ignominy  and  derision; 
to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  him,  to  whom  the  respect  of  fellow-mortals 
was  as  victuals — nay,  as  the  very  staff  of  life.  Very  well !  Goneril  wa3 
right,  of  course.  This  reptile,  not  content  with  wallowing  in  slime,  and 
splashing  mud  on  those  wrho  could  appreciate  clean  clothing,  was  prepared 
to  sting  too.  She  must  be  crushed  then,  ere  time  was  given  to  work  more 
serious  harm.  Oh,  indeed !  She  was  prating  everywhere,  of  course,  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  dishonoured  his  gray  hairs,  before  his  amused 
body-servants  and  a  pack  of  tittering  postboys.  If  only  she  could  be 
induced  again  to  implore  forgiveness.  Why  not  1  Left  to  herself  she 
would  sink  lower  and  lower,  up  to  her  lips  in  the  quicksand.  The  time 
would  come,  no  doubt,  when,  her  idolised  infant  dwindling  piecemeal 
before  her  eyes,  she  would  be  forced  to  subdue  her  stubbornness  and  beg 
for  help.  If  ever  that  moment  came — and,  sooner  or  later  it  should  come 
— Colley  promised  himself — well,  never  mind.  Independent  of  his  com¬ 
fortable  fortune,  Colley  hugged  himself  on  the  possession  of  two  virtues 
— he  never  forgave  or  ever  forgot  an  insult.  He  was  thoroughly  human, 
was  Colley,  with  no  thought  of  another  life. 

There  !  I  declare  I’m  out  of  breath.  Let  me  rest  for  a  moment,  and 
disentangle  the  strands  of  memory. 
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MR.  BOUCIOAULT  AT  THE  ADELPHI. 


“THE  SHAUGHBAN.” 


A  Drama,  in  Four  Acts,  written  by  Dion  Boucicault. 
Revived  at  Adelphi  Theatre,  Saturday,  April  2Ath,  1880. 


Captain  Moiynens  Me.  Heney  Neville. 
Robert  Ffolliott  ..  Me.  E.  H.  Brooke. 
Father  Dolan  ..  Me.  James  Feenandez. 
Corny  Kinchela  ...  Me.  T.  W.  Foed. 
Harvey  Duff  . .  Me.  R.  Pateman. 
Conn(tbeShaugliran)ME.  Dion  Boucicault. 
Sergeant  Jones  ...  Me.  A.  Geeville. 
Donovan  ..  ..  Me.  Feancis. 

Reilly  ...  ...  Me.  H.  Cooper. 


Mangan  ..  ..  Me.  Teaffoed. 

Sullivan  ..  ..  Me.  E.  Anson. 

Doyle  ..  ..  Me.  L.  Geayson. 

Claire  Ffolliott  ..  Miss  Bella  Pateman. 
Arte  O’Neale  ..  Miss  Claea  Jecks. 

Moya  . .  . .  Miss  Lydia  Foote. 

Mrs.  O’Kelly  ..  Mss.  Alfeed  Mellon". 
Bridget  Madigan. .  Miss  Harriet  CovENEr. 
Nancy  Malone  ..  Miss  D.  Vane. 


Me.  BOUCICAITLT  has  probably  by  this  time  realised  the  fact  that  public 
taste  in  England  is  not  now  in  the  same  condition  as  when  stalls 
boxes,  and  gallery  applauded  his  Irish  dramas  to  the  echo.  He  may  con¬ 
sider  that  our  judgment,  vitiated  by  a  long  course  of  drawing-room  plays,  has 
become  emasculated ;  but,  whatever  his  opinion,  it  must  be  patent  to  him 


that,  whereas  formerly  he  could  command  the  homage  of  every  part  of  the 
house,  for  the  moment  the  stalls  and  boxes  smile  at  what  they  look  on  as 
his  high-flown  platitudes,  and  only  the  gallery  continue  loyal  to  his  well- 
worn  sentiments  of  abstract  virtue.  This  is  not  Mr.  Boucicault’s  fault. 
He  acts  as  well  as  ever  he  did.  Ho  one  could  play  the  part  of  Conn  the 
Shaughran  better  than  he.  Cleopatra-like,  age  cannot  wither  him  nor 
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custom  stale  Lis  infinite  variety.  Made  up  in  Lis  ragged  red  coat,  with  Lis 
“  kit  ”  slung  across  Lis  broad  back,  with  Lis  brown  scratch  wig,  Lis  rouged 
cheeks,  and  badly -worn  “tops,”  lie  looks  still  young.  His  voice  has  lost 
none  of  its  cheeriness,  Lis  smile  none  of  its  brightness,  Lis  art  none 
of  her  thousand  cunning  tricks  of  the  stage.  He  can,  as  of  old,  produce 
effects,  and  even  gain  applause — from  the  gallery.  But  Conn  no  longer 
satisfies  an  intellectual  audience.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  characters, 
the  knowing  public  have  learned  to  look  upon  them  as  dummies,  stage 
counters  in  the  game  of  melodrama.  It  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  that  when  he  built  “  The  Shaughran  ”  he  knew  very  well  how  to 
move  his  people  about  upon  the  board,  how  to  manage  their  entrances 


and  exits,  and  to  arrange  telling  groups  at  suitable  intervals  of  time. 
He  is  acknowledged  a  past-master  of  stage-craft,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  For  the  rest  his  figures  are  theatrical  types, 
not  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  the  cleverer  sort  of  audiences 
having  become  educated  to  observe  this  fact  for  themselves,  not  even 
Mr.  Boucicault  s  sympathetic  acting  can  save  “  The  Shaughran  ”  from  the 
damning  fate  of  good-humoured  indifference.  The  paying  public  do  not 
clamour  against  the  treason  of  Robert  Ffolliott,  but  are  contented  to  smile 
at  Mr.  Brooke  s  assumed  earnestness.  To  them  Mr.  Ford,  as  Corny  Kinchela, 
is  but  a  stage  villain  in  a  white  hat  and  mock  whiskers  ;  and  Harvey  Duff’ 
as  represented  by  Mr.  I  ateman,  an  impossible  ogre  with  a  false  nose.  They 
respect  Mr.  Henry  Neville  as  a  sound  and  romantic  actor,  even  while  they 
doubt  the  truth  to  nature  of  a  line-officer  like  Captain  Molvneux,  or  of  a 
Catholic  priest— independently  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Fernandez’s  acting 
—of  the  habits  of  Father  Dolan.  The  Misses  Bella  Pateman,  Clara  Jecks° 
Lydia  Foote,  Harriet  Coveney,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon,  are  accepted  for 
good  actresses  with  reputations  secured  by  long  and  faithful  service ;  but 
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the  words  put  into  their  mouths,  and  the  manners  they  are  made  to  assume, 
no  longer  carry  weight  to  the  cultured  ear  and  eye.  The  old  order  changetli 
and  giveth  place  to  new,  and  “  The  Shaughran  ”  and  all  that  therein  is 
belongs  as  much  to  the  past  as  armour  and  love-locks,  sedan-chairs  'and 
chignons.  Mr.  Boucicault,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  may  have  outlived  his  age. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed,  nor  are  we.  Conn’s  escape  from  prison,  in  the 
revolving  scene,  adapted  from  the  French,  has  been  imitated  by  later  play¬ 
wrights  to  satiety.  These  are  facts,  and  not,  it  is  hoped,  put  forward  here 
in  a  rude  or  unbecoming  manner,  or  with  any  appearance  of  disrespect  for 
clever  and  ingenious  Mr.  Boucicault.  The  London  public  of  the  better  sort, 


grown  exigent  with  much  playgoing  and  the  analyses  of  hard  but  com¬ 
petent  criticism,  rejects  Mr.  Boucicault’s  offerings  of  plot  and  language  as 
strained  and  stagy.  The  gallery,  however,  still  applaud — a  sign  that  this 
sort  of  play  has  a  life  yet  to  be  lived  at  the  minor  theatres.  Our  author  is 
an  old  and  tried  public  favourite  ;  and  if  his  promised  new  play,  soon,  it  is 
said,  to  be  produced  in  London,  should  prove  satisfactory  to  our  later 
canons  of  art,  we  shall  all  be  delighted.  To  one  who  has  preserved  the 
graces  of  a  youthful  style  of  acting  through  so  long  a  period  of  time  and 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  may  also  be  given  to  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements,  particularly  of  nature,  of  the  modern  stage.  It  is  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  Mr.  Boucicault  himself  may  later  on  learn  to 
smile  at  the  more  serious  episodes  of  “  The  Shaughran.” — David  Andersox. 
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“  JACKS  AND  JILLS.” 


A  new  and  original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  James  Albert. 
First  produced  at  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Saturday,  May  20th,  1880. 


John  Bunbury  ..  Me.  Henry  Howe. 
Major  McGrtllup  ..  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon. 
Mr.  Kannicote  ..  Mu.  John  Maclean, 
Samuel  Irwin  ..  Mb.  W.  Herbert. 

Edward  Irwin  ..  Mr.  Datid  James. 

Cecilia . 


Pawle  ..  ..  .,  Me.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Mrs.  McGullup  ..  Miss  Cicely  Richards. 

Miss  Cecilia  McGullup  Miss  Sophie  Larkin. 
Miss  Alice  McGullup  Miss  Ewell. 

Alice . Miss  Kate  Bishop. 

Miss  Marie  Illington. 


Fob  the  purposes  of  future  curiosity  it  may  be  interesting  to  turn  to  tbe 
cast  of  this  unfortunate  play;  but  that  it  can  ever  be  alluded  to  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  is  a  matter  of  impossibility.  On  the  occasion  of  its  first  repre¬ 
sentation  it  was  condemned  unanimously  by  an  audience  determined,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  to  be  pleased  at  all  hazards.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  any 
experience  in  the  matter  knows  what  enthusiasm  invariably  awaits  one  of 
Mr.  Albery's  plays  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  author  who  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  so  certain  of  a  good  reception,  and  who  could  so  easily  count 
upon  an  audience  determined  to  extol  the  force  of  his  wit  and  overlook  his 
occasional  extravagances.  Just  such  a  kindly  audience  assembled  to  see 
“  Jacks  and  Jills,”  but  after  applauding  that  which  was  exaggerated  and 
laughing  at  all  that  was  silly,  both  patience  and  endurance  gave  way,  and 
the  wearied  spectators  revenged  themselves  for  their  disappointment  by 
ridicule  and  cat-calls,  chaff  and  absurdity.  For  my  own  part  I  can 
heartily  sympathise  with  the  vexation  of  every  one  concerned.  Here  is  an 
author  who  has  no  doubt  taken  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  who  has 
done  his  best,  and  naturally  believed  in  the  beauty  of  his  offspring,  and 
suddenly  finds  he  is  confronted  with  that  which  is  worse  than  failure, 
ridicule.  Here  are  two  popular  managers  who,  after  a  succession  of 
failures,  hope  to  turn  the  corner  safely  again,  but  the  play  on  which  they 
depended,  and  in  which  they  believed,  cannot  so  much  as  obtain  a  heai’ing. 
Not  to  sympathise  both  with  Mr.  Albery,  who  has  done  good  work,  and  with 
Messrs.  James  and  Thorne,  who  have  produced  good  work,  would  be  to  show 
an  ungenerous  and  discontented  spirit.  But  I  can  also  sympathise  with 
the  audience — the  audience  that  pays,  the  audience  that  is  summoned  to 
judge,  the  audience  that  decides  the  fate  of  all  writers  and  all  actors,  and 
I  contend  that  the  audience  was  perfectly  right  in  what  it  did.  If  I  had 
been  sitting  in  the  pit  or  in  the  gallery  I  should  have  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  join  in  the  shouts  that  condemned  so  feeble  and  uninviting  a 
work,  for  I  believe,  with  the  audience  of  that  evening,  that  the  play  is 
unworthy  of  any  recognition  as  a  specimen  of  English  comedy  of  our 
time,  or  of  life  as  we  see  it  in  its  most  exaggerated  form. 

To  drag  in  personal  motives  into  such  a  contention  shows  a  spirit  that 
had  better  be  crushed  once  and  for  ever.  The  manager  breaks  off  in  the 
middle  of  his  acting  and  protests  against  the  conduct  of  his  audience ;  the 
author  rushes  in  front  of  the  curtain  to  talk  at  random  about  organised 
oppositions  and  conspiracies  against  him.  Just  turn  round  the  matter  the 
other  way.  Does  the  management  contend  that  it  is  unfair  to  hiss  a  bad 
play  ?  and  does  the  author  expect  to  be  relieved  of  one  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  path  of  all  dramatic  writers  ?  What  has  come  to  the  age  that  it  has 
become  so  mealy-mouthed,  sycophantic,  and  subservient  ? — and  how  shall 
we  ever  recover  our  robust  tone  if  managers  are  to  wince  under  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  belongs  to  the  chances  of  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
or  if  authors,  ever  contented  to  bow  and  smirk  when  they  are  successful,  are 
to  shake  their  fists  in  the  face  of  an  audience  that  justly  condemns  ?  I  don’t 
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suppose  that  one  out  of  every  hundred  present  thought  for  a  minute  about 
the  managers  as  men  or  the  author  as  a  man.  They  came  to  see  a  play  and 
they  saw  a  very  bad  play.  They  were  not  thinking  of  Mr.  James,  or  Mr. 
Thorne,  or  Mr.  Albery ;  but  they  did  what  has  been  done  for  centuries — 
they  hissed  what  they  did  not  like.  If  management  and  authors  contend 
that  an  audience  has  no  right  to  hiss,  then  their  action  was  consistent, 
or  if  they  urge,  as  many  unreflecting  people  do,  that  disapprobation  is-  to 
be  reserved  for  stated  moments  appointed  by  the  management,  then  the 
protest  was  feasible ;  but  all  these  doctrines  are  perfectly  new  to  the 
majority  of  playgoers,  and  I  don’t  suppose  they  will  find  any  favour  with 
the  majority.  Ho  ;  this  failure  belongs  to  the  fortunes  of  dramatic  warfare. 
If  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Thorne  produced  a  good  play  to-morrow  night  they 
would  be  applauded  with  more  than  the  old  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Albery  writes  another  good  play  he  will  be  cordially  forgiven  for 
his  impulsive  indiscretion. 

It  is  said,  I  don’t  know  upon  what  evidence,  that  the  life  of  new  plays  is 
jeopardised  by  a  certain  coarseness  of  criticisift  and  hastiness  of  invective, 
an  absence  of  tolerance  and  a  marked  unkindliness,  that  are  seriously  felt  by 
the  artists  who  are  struggling  to  do  their  best,  and  by  the  author  whose 
fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  but  I  can  well 
believe  it  possible,  when  the  contemporary  history  of  the  drama  is  so  often 
disfigured  by  outrageous  personalities,  and  when  the  unreflecting  are  taught 
to  look  upon  the  stage  as  a  joke,  the  artists  as  boon  companions  each  with 
their  vulgar  nickname,  and  the  audience  as  so  much  food  for  trumpery  gossip. 
Caricature  and  personal  journalism,  when  they  have  taken  the  stage  under 
their  protection,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  frivolity  of  first-night 
criticism,  and  for  many  of  the  scenes  that  are  deplored  by  men  and  women  of 
taste.  We  want  a  little  more  earnestness  from  authors,  actors,  audience  and 
writers  alike ;  it  is  the  art  that  suffers — the  art  that  lives  by  recognition,  that 
dies  under  ridicule.  But  an  audience  that  is  careful  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
art  that  is  in  a  certain  sense  national,  to  the  actors  who  work  so  hard  for  our 
amusement,  and  to  the  authors  who  stand  or  fall  by  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion,  will  take  pretty  good  care  that  no  one  is  insulted  who  deserves  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  the  rules  of  fair  play  are  not  broken  with  impunity.  A 
knot  of  dissentients,  however  well  organised,  ought  to  be  powerless  in  the 
midst  of  an  assemblage  of  upright  Englishmen,  and  when  Mr.  Albery 
accused  a  clique  of  unhandsome  conduct,  he  charged  the  whole  audience 
with  rank  cowardice  in  permitting  him  to  be  insulted.  This  was  what  caused 
the  righteous  indignation.  That  the  play  was  found  on  examination  to 
deserve  ridicule  was  a  misfortune ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  graver  error 
if  art  had  been  saddled  with  such  an  ugly  duckling.  Critics  at  any  rate 
must  be  thankful  that  the  audience  had  the  honesty  to  tell  the  truth  which 
others  would  have  been  compelled  to  declare  the  next  day.  The  most 
ungrateful  task  is  to  condemn  a  work  in  the  face  of  applause  that  is 
obviously  sycophantic  and  insincere.  That  duty  was  saved  by  the 
righteous  verdict  of  the  whole  house. — C.  S. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Sothern,  rosy  and  well,  has  come  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  England ; 
but  will  be  off  again  to  America  in  August,  to  prepare  for  the  production  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  play,  that  is  said  to  fit  the  popular  comedian  like  a  glove. 
“Engaged”  was  funny,  but  this  play  is  said  to  be  infinitely  more  quaint  and 
original. 
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“  FROU-FROU.” 


By  MM.  H.  Meilhac  and  L.  Halevy. 

First  produced  in  Paris,  Gymnccse  Theatre,  October  ZOth,  18G9. 
Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  Monday,  May  31sf,  1880. 


Gymnase  Theatre,  Paris. 

Gaiety  Theatre,  London. 

Brigard  . 

...  MM.  Kayel  . 

MM.  Dieudonne. 

Henri  de  Sartorys  . 

Peyol  . 

Train. 

Be  Comte  Paul  de  Valreas 

...  Train  . 

P.  Bebton. 

Le  Baron  de  Cambri  . 

...  Murray  . 

Chameroy. 

Pitou  . 

...  M.  Ulbic  . 

Faure. 

Zanetto  . 

...  Mdlle.  Dunoyer 

Wegler. 

Georges  de  Sortorys  (un  enfant) 

...  La  Petite  Celine 

Suzanne. 

Gilberte  . 

...  Mmes.  Aimee  Deselee... 

Mmes.SarahBernhardt 

Louise  . 

...  Peomenton  ... 

JULLIEN. 

La  Baronne  de  Cambri . 

...  Blanche  Pierson 

Kalb. 

Pauline  . 

...  Jeane  . 

Steelly. 

La  Gouvemante . 

...  SOYER  . 

Aumont. 

Trois  Domestiques 

...  ...  ...  ...  Moisson, 

Parny,  Noel. 

In  estimating  Mdlle.  Sai’a  Bernhardt’s  version  of  the  character  created 
by  the  lamented  Aimee  Desclee,  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  keep  clearly 


“TU  M’AS  PRIS  MON  ENFANT— ET  QUANT  A  MON  MARI - "—FrOU-FrOU,  Act  III. 

in  mind  the  fact  that  the  part  of  Gilberte  was  written  to  display  in  its 
finest  and  delicate  shades  of  expression  the  genius  of  the  actress  now 
unhappily  no  more.  In  writing  “  Frou-Frou,”  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy 
not  only  pioduced  by  far  their  best  work,  but  one  absolutely  modelled  on 
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tlae  peculiar  capacity  of  the  artist  who  was  to  represent  it.  It  was  very 
successful,  for  the  three  excellent  reasons  that  it  was  a  good  play,  skilfully 
written  for  an  actress  unapproachable  in  her  own  walk  of  art,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  perfectly  played.  Frou-Frou  herself  is  a  delightful  creation, 
haying  all  the  power  of  exciting  sympathy  so  necessary  to  dramatic- 
heroines,  and  subjected  to  no  influences  more  powerful  than  those  at  work 
in  ordinary  society.  It  is  not  a  very  large  wheel  that  this  dainty  butterfly 
is  broken  upon.  She  yields  at  her  first  worldly  trial  because  she  has 
absolutely  no  strength  of  character  either  to  fight  out  an  awkward  position 
or  to  abandon  it  with  dignity.  And  yet  how  lovable  she  is  with  her  way¬ 
wardness,  her  humours  and  caprices,  light  as  the  flutter  of  a  fan  or  that 
rustling  of  silk,  from  which  she  takes  her  name  P  How  admirable  is 
the  skill  which  enlists  sympathy  on  the  side  of  a  creature  utterly  without 
moral  fibre  or  passionate  impulse  !  She  is  simply  silly  and  frivolous  with- 


chez  moi  !  chez  moi  ’  — Frou-Fro2i,  Act  V. 


out  other  motive  power  than  vanity.  She  is  incapable  either  of  love  or 
revenge ;  and  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  woman  who  is  always  craving  for 
change  and  excitement,  always  restless,  always  astir  for  novelty  of  dress 
or  sensation,  entirely  without  resources  of  her  own  because  incapable  of 
thought;  in  short,  as  Byron  ungallantly  wrote,  “quite  a  fool,”  making 
a  wreck  of  her  own  life  and  of  the  lives  of  everybody  connected  with  her. 
Reduced  to  its  skeleton,  there  is  nothing  interesting  in  a  person  of  this 
kind,  unless  it  be  invested  with  a  pretty  childishness.  This  is  the  charm 
of  pauvre  Frou-Frou,  who,  all  heart-whole,  if  not  heartless,  and  completely 
thoughtless  as  she  is,  appears  so  childishly  innocent  and  pretty  with  her 
purely  animal  spirits  that  unspeakable  pity  is  felt  for  the  delightful  cause 
of  so  much  serious  mischief.  Her  joy  is  that  of  the  bird  who  sings 
because  he  cannot  help  it,  or  of  the  “  jolly  young  waterman  ”  who  was  jolly 
because  he  “  rowed  along  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.”  It  is  purely  animal 
gaiety,  as  her  grief  is  that  of  a  child  for  a  broken  toy,  her  jealousy  that 
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of  a  pet  spaniel.  To  be  true  to  nature  the  impersonation  of  a  character 
like  this  must  be  remarkable  for  its  apparent  unconsciousness.  This 
mportant  condition  was  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Mdlle.  Desclee,  whose 
astonishment  at  the  wreck  she  had  wrought  by  one  hour  of  rage  was 
pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  natural  expression  of  the  giddy  girl  who 
marries  anybody  she  is  told  to  marry,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  rule  of  her 
house  and  child  till  she  feels  that  the  sceptre  has  passed  from  her  hand. 

Of  the  Gilberte  of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be 
almost  perfect  were  not  the  memory  of  Mdlle.  Desclee  still  bright  and  fresh. 
In  all  respects  a  remarkable  performance,  it  yet  undoubtedly  lacks  in  the 
first  two  acts  that  light-hearted  unconsciousness  so  conspicuous  in  the 
latter  actress’s  reading.  In  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  I  fail  to  see  the  restless, 
giddy  girl  who  gives  neither  herself  nor  anybody  else  time  to  perform  any 
mental  operation  whatever,  who  blunders  out  of  sheer  innocence,  and  is 
made  to  please  everybody,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  from  her  depraved 
old  father  to  her  easy-going  husband,  who  is  quite  content  with  her 
as  a  pretty  toy,  and  has  no  objection  to  her  serious  sister  Louise 
taking  care  of  his  child  and  his  house.  In  the  early  scenes  of  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt’s  Gilberte,  the  girl  is  wilful  enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  the 
petulant  wilfulness  of  a  spoiled  child  so  much  as  with  the  obstinacy  of  a 
woman  with  a  purpose.  This  overmuch  of  consciousness  is  the  only  defect 
of  a  most  carefully-studied  and  beautiful  performance.  The  gaiety  is  not 
that  of  a  bright,  sparkling,  innocent  hoyden,  but  of  a  reckless  woman  of  the 
world.  Mdlle.  Bernhardt’s  Gilberte  is  not  the  gaily-gilt  fairy-boat  with 
silken  sails  meet  only  to  be  wafted  by  perfumed  gales  over  summer  seas, 
but  doomed  to  disaster  at  the  first  breath  of  a  squall  but  rather  a  smart 
piratical  craft,  dancing  merrily  enough  over  the  waves  with  a  peaceful 
ensign  and  false  sides,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to  drop  the  mask  from 
her  long  guns  and  run  up  the  black  flag. 

In  the  three  last  acts  Mdlle.  Bernhardt’s  Gilberte  leaves,  as  might  be 
expected,  nothing  to  be  desired.  All  who  recollect  her  magnificent  acting 
as  Berthe  in  “  The  Sphinx  ”  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  great  scene  of 
the  third  act  she  as  far  excels  Mdlle.  Desclee  in  intensity  as  that  gifted 
lady  surpassed  her  in  the  assumption  of  frank,  innocent  hoydenism.  This 
scene  is  quite  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt’s  great  power  in 
the  delineation  of  passion  as  the  memorable  one  in  “  Phedre,”  or  the  speech 
scene  in  “  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.”  The  effect  on  the  audience  of  the 
terribly  despairing  cry  with  which  she  makes  her  exit  is  electrical.  An 
almost  equally  fine  effect  is  that  in  the  fourth  act,  in  which  the  suffering 
woman,  upon  whom  a  sense  of  the  harm  she  has  done  is  gradually 
breaking,  realises  that  her  husband  and  the  lover  with  whom  she 
has  fled  more  out  of  pique  than  passion,  are  about  to  fight  to  the 
death  on  her  account.  Her  first  bewilderment  and  final  horror  that  men 
are  about  to  draw  swords  about  her— about  Frou-Frou— whose  life  has  been 
nothing  but  fetes  and  chiffons,  and  her  unconsciousness  that  in  all  this  her 
husband  sees  nothing  but  her  fears  for  her  lover’s  life,  are  perfectly  delineated. 
The  final  scene  is  also  tenderly  and  beautifully  rendered.  The  thankful¬ 
ness  of  the  weary  woman  at  being  permitted  to  die  in  her  own  home  at 
last  is  expiessed  in  the  most  touching  manner,  as  are  the  final  directions  to 
bury  her,  not  in  the  black  she  wears,  but  in  a  <crobe  de  bal — une  robe 
blanche  la  jupe  est  toute  couverte  de  petites  roses  ” — one  last  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  pauvre  Frou-Frou— and,  it  may  be  added,  of  Pope’s  FTarcissa. 
Taken  altogether,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  Mdlle.  Bernhardt’s 
rendering  of  Gilberte  could  not  be  approached  by  any  actress  at  present 
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on  the  French  stage.  She  is  fairly  supported.  M.  Dieudonne,  bating  a 
certain  manque  cle  distinction,  is  quite  at  home  as  the  too  festive  father 
of  Gilberte,  and  M.  Train  probably  does  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  done 
with  the  husband,  Sartorys ;  M.  Pierre  Berton  also  plays  fairly  well  as 
that  most  unromantic  of  lovers,  Valreas,  whose  jesting  courtship  ends  so 
fatally  for  Gilberte  and  himself.  The  scene  in  Venice,  well  conceived  to 
show  plainly  the  hollowness  and  absurdity  of  the  elopement,  gives  both 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt  and  M.  Berton  admirable  opportunity  for  displaying 
their  skill  in  low-toned  effects.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  guilty 
lovers,  already  regretting  Paris  before  the  avenger  is  at  their  gate,  do 
not  afford  the  saddest  scene  in  the  interesting  and  pathetic  drama.— 
Bernard  Henry  Becker. 


0uv  JRasical-^ax 


THE  OPERA  SEASON. 


HE  long-suffering  operatic  public  has  at  length  recognised  as  a  painful 


fact  that  the  promised  novelties  of  each  year  are  invariably  postponed 
till  the  last  fortnight  of  the  season,  and  1880  has  as  yet  proved  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  The  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  wras,  as  usual,  first  in 
the  field,  and  opened  with  Massenet’s  “  Roi  de  Lahore,”  which,  in  spite  of 
its  attractive  scenery  and  brilliant  costumes,  fails  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
public.  This  result  is  chiefly  due  to  an  overstraining  after  orchestral 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  who  displays  a  “  vaulting  ambition 
which  o’erleaps  itself,”  while  the  themes  are  crude,  trivial,  and  disappointing. 
It  is  curious  to  find  in  this  work  an  absence  of  that  melodic  charm  which 
M.  Massenet  has  since  displayed  in  his  cantata  “  Eve  ”  and  other  recent 
compositions. 

M.  Lassalle  repeated  his  finished  impersonation  of  the  baritone  role, 
achieving  deserved  success  in  the  principal  aria.  Space  does  not  permit 
me  to  notice  each  successive  opera  in  detail,  but  I  must  record  that  the 
magnificent  singing  of  Madame  Scalchi,  Mdlle.  Valleria,  and  Signor 
Gayarre  in  “  Le  Prophete  ”  scarcely  atoned  for  the  general  inefficiency  of 
the  chorus,  which  reached  its  culminating  faultiness  of  intonation  in  the 
coronation  scene.  Why  Signor  Vianesi  should  have  seen  fit  to  substitute 
women  for  boys  as  the  choristers  will  ever  remain  among  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  operatic  history.  The  very  indifferent  performance  of  “  Les  Huguenots’* 
needs  no  comment.  The  reappearance  of  Madame  Albani  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  created  much  interest.  She  selected  Lucia  for  her  rentree,  and 
sang  with  her  usual  intelligence  and  refinement.  Madame  Albani  has 
since  played  many  of  her  favourite  parts,  including  Elsa  in  “  Lohengrin.” 
The  Covent  Garden  season  does  not,  however,  reach  its  zenith  till  the 
advent  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  wTho  this  year  selected  Gounod’s  “  Romeo 
e  Giulietta  ”  for  her  opening  performance.  Time  has  but  matured  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  this  great  artist,  while  the  bright  metallic  freshness 
of  her  voice  defies  his  power.  Madame  Patti  has  repeated  many  of  the 
characters  in  her  well-known  repertoire,  including  Scmiramide,  which  she 
played  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The  most  recent  operatic  star  is  Madame 
Sembrich,  of  Dresden,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  “  Lucia,”  and 
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achieved  unusual  but  deserved  success.  This  lady  has  an  extremely  high 
and  well-cultivated  voice,  which  was  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the  “mad 
scene,”  with  its  well-known  flute  obligato.  She  was  received  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  recalled  at  the  conclusion  of  each  act.  That  vara  avis , 
however,  a  leading  heavy  soprano,  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  thrones 
of  Grisi  and  Titiens  still  remain  unoccupied.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
vocal  and  dramatic  claims  of  so  great  an  artist  as  Madame  Materna,  of 
Vienna,  are  persistently  overlooked.  Mr.  Mapleson  did  not  commence  his 
season  until  the  15th  of  May,  when  Madame  Christine  Nilsson  gave  her 
unequalled  impersonation  of  Marguerite  in  Gounod’s  “  Faust.”  The  title- 
role  was  filled  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Maas,  already  creditably  known  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company.  The  first  performance  of  “  Aida  ”  this 
season  was  invested  with  considerable  interest,  from  the  fact  that  Madame 
Tremelli  assumed  the  part  of  Amneris,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  dramatic 
power  for  which  her  numerous  admirers  had  already  given  her  credit. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  Madame  Marie  Roze  has  made  the  part  of 
Aida  peculiarly  her  own,  imparting  a  sympathetic  sadness  to  the  character 
of  the  captive  maiden,  and  singing  the  music  with  genuine  pathos. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  and  unavoidable  absence  of  Signor  Trapolli,  the 
part  of  Rhadames  was  most  creditably  filled  by  Signor  Runcio,  who  sang 
at  a  moment’s  notice  and  without  rehearsal.  Signor  Galassi  gave  a 
magnificent  rendering  of  Amonasro.  Concerning  Mdlle.  Nevada,  who 
made  a  single  appearance  as  Amina  in  “  La  Sonnambula,”  I  prefer  to 
resei’ve  my  judgment  until  a  future  occasion. 

Decidedly  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  present  operatic  season 
was  the  reproduction  of  “  Lohengrin,”  under  the  conductorship  of  Herr 
Hans  Richter.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  musical 
cognoscenti  of  the  metropolis  were  present,  and  several  well-known 
conductors  were,  seen  attentively  studying  the  score.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  necessary  “  cuts  ”  had,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
been  made  by  a  master-hand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  distorted  form  in 
which  Wagner’s  beautiful  creation  has  been  given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Opera 
during  five  years.  The  prelude  was  played  with  great  delicacy,  partly  due 
to  the  use  of  the  sordini  as  directed  by  the  composer.  This  early  promise 
was,  however,  not  fulfilled,  the  chorus  being  throughout  coarse,  flat,  and 
uncertain,  while  a  lamentable  want  of  animation  was  perceptible  during 
the  dramatic  scene  which  heralds  the  advent  of  the  champion  knight. 

Herr  Richter  displayed  his  usual  command  of  the  orchestra,  and  gave 
the  tempi  much  slower  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case;  but  a  remarkable 
exception  was  made  in  the  love  duet  of  the  third  act,  when  the  effect  of 
Lohengrin’s  expressive  solo  was  entirely  marred  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  taken.  Madame  Nilsson  as  Elsa  repeated  a  well-known  and  admired 
performance,  while  the  Ortruda  of  Mdlle.  Tremelli  again  showed  that  clever 
and  rising  artist  to  great  advantage  in  an  exacting  part.  Signor  Candidas 
sang  the  music  correctly,  but  acted  with  a  tame  vapidity  which  was  little 
short  of  exasperating,  while  the  King  and  his  herald  vied  with  each  othei* 
in  wandering  from  the  paths  of  correct  intonation.  The  honours  of  the 
evening  were  fairly  won  by  Signor  Galassi,  whose  performance  of  Telramondo 
was  well-nigh  faultless. 

“  La  Traviata  ”  was  selected  for  the  debut  of  Mdlle.  Lilli  Lehmann, 
whose  reputation  was  first  established  throughout  Germany  by  her 
charming  creation  of  “  Flosshilde,’  one  of  the  Rhine  daughters  at  the 
Bayreuth  Festival.  Possessed  of  a  pure  and  highly-cultivated  voice, 
ranging  to  D  in  alt.,  coupled  with  perfect  intonation  and  true  dramatic 
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instinct,  this  young  lady  must  have  a  great  career  before  her.  She  was 
well  received  by  a  critical  audience,  and  has  since  followed  up  this  success 
by  her  finished  singing  as  Filina  in  “  Mignon but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  and  better  opportunities  will  be  afforded  to  this  talented  singer  for 
displaying  the  varied  merits  which  she  undoubtedly  possesses. 

The  latest  aspirant  to  musical  honours  is  Madame  Eleonora  Robinson, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  as  Fidelio,  and  has  since  sung  as  Donna 
Anna  in  “  Don  Giovanni.”  To  a  commanding  stage  presence  is  added  a 
very  powerful  organ,  which  may,  under  careful  cultivation,  achieve  for  its 
owner  a  high  jmsition  on  the  operatic  stage.  At  present,  this  much-desired 
result  is  negatived  by  a  faulty  style  and  defective  intonation. 

The  promised  novelties  at  both  opera-houses,  which  I  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  at  a  future  time,  are,  at  Covent  Garden,  “  Les  Bleuets,”  by- 
Jules  Cohen,  and  Herold’s  “  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs  and,  at  Her  Majesty’s, 
Yerdi’s  revised  “  Forza  del  Destino,”  Boito’s  much-canvassed  “Mefistofele/ 
and  Baron  Orczy’s  Hungarian  opera,  “  II  Rinnegato.”  Damon. 


(Due  (Dmnibtt s-Mox. 


HE  well-known  “Irrationals  ”  Dramatic  Society  gave  their  second  per- 


J-  formance  for  the  season,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  a  deserving  case  of  charity.  The  performance 
included  Gilbert’s  dramatic  contrast,  “  Sweethearts,”  which  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  some  very  pleasing  comedy-playing  on  the  parts  ofi 
Miss  Ada  Percival  and  Mr.  Charles  Myers,  the  latter  appearing  to  more 
than  ordinary  advantage  in  the  second  act.  The  points  in  this  pleasantly 
and  artistically  conceived  play  were  forcibly  brought  to  the  front;  the 
Gardener  of  Captain  Drummond  being  made,  even  in  its  littleness,  a 
prominent  item  in  the  picture.  In  “Hot  a  Bad  Judge,”  the  delineation 
of  the  exceedingly  difficult  character  of  Lavater  was  presented  by  Major 
Hughes-Hallett,  whose  rendering  of  it  gave  evidence  of  the  deepest  study 
having  been  devoted  to  its  embodiment.  The  quiet  reserve  so  necessary 
to  a  proper  assumption  of  the  part ;  the  calm  demeanour  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  byplay,  save  when  the  occasional  glint  of  humour  broke  upon 
his  lighter  scenes  with  the  irritable  burgomaster  and  the  loquacious  and 
suspicious  innkeeper,  all  proved  the  extreme  excellence  of  a  performance- 
the  carrying  out  of  which  is  fraught  with  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
wrong  interpretation  to  which  could  only  produce  failure.  But  the  player- 
under  review  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  control  over  the  studied  phases 
of  the  character.  Admittedly  almost  a  one-character  piece,  yet  some  of 
the  other  parts  assume  considerable  importance,  as,  for  instance,  the- 
heroine,  which  Miss  Ellen  de  Yere  carried  out  with  the  becoming  modesty 
and  suppressed  emotion  which  is  linked  to  the  impersonation ;  in  the 
part  of  the  Marquis,  ably  sustained  by  Captain  Yeldham;  and  that  of  the 
Count,  played  by  Colonel  Rideout.  The  comic  touches  which  relieved 
the  sombreness  of  the  play  found  capable  exponents  in  the  Burgomaster  of 
Captain  F.  C.  Johnson  and  the  Innkeeper  of  Mr.  J.  Keith  Angus. 

In  a  few  weeks’  time  we  shall  most  of  us  be  off  on  our  travels  and 
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anxious  to  cast  care  to  the  winds.  Under  such  circumstances  what  better 
distraction  for  long  railway  journeys  or  the  monotonous  sea-shore  than  a 
funny  book.  Take  my  advice  and  put  “  Ally  Sloper’s  Sentimental  Journey 
in  search  of  Aldgate  Pump  ”  in  your  pocket.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Boss  is  a 
genuine  humorist,  and  he  never  wearies  one.  Besides,  he  loves  the  drama. 

Amongst  the  various  kindly  suggestions  and  hints  for  improvements  in 
our  pages,  comes  one  from  that  amiable  and  rosy-fingered  essayist,  the 
Trifler  in  The  Sunday  Times,  who  is  laureate  of  the  ladies,  and  the  poet  of 
petticoats.  He  wants  me  to  print  outside  the  price  of  the  postage  of  The 
Theatre,  which  I  say  inside  is  three  half-pence.  Let  me  tell  my  friend  a 
story.  In  an  amiable  frame  of  mind  I  sent  a  copy  of  an  early  number  to  a 
friend.  I  am  always  doing  it.  Friends  seem  to  think  that  the  magazine  is 
published  for  gratuitous  distribution,  and  if  everyone  interested  in  the  stage 
does  not  get  a  copy  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,  the  editor  is  a  stingy  old 
hunks.  Some  weeks  after  my  friend  wrote  back  to  say  that  the  back  of  his 
Theatre  was  positively  worn  off  with  sending  it  to  his  friends,  who  Weed  it 
immensely ,  so  would  I  send  him  another  ?  How,  as  everyone  knows,  you 
can  get  a  copy  of  The  Theatre  for  a  shilling.  If  those  who  are  interested 
in  our  enterprise  would  only  advise  their  friends  to  buy  The  Theatre,  to 
subscribe  to  it,  or  to  order  it  at  their  news-agent’s,  they  would  considerably 
lighten  our  labour  and  dissipate  our  doubts.  The  sum  of  a  shilling  a  month 
is  not  a  very  extravagant  contribution  to  what,  with  generous  assistance, 
might  be  for  the  first  time  a  running  history  of  the  British  stage  and  a 
permanent  record  of  its  enterprise. 

The  Theatre  has  already  a  rival,  and  an  honourable  one,  recently  started 
in  America,  and  called  “  The  Dramatic  Magazine.”  It  only  costs  30  cents, 
and  is  stuffed  full  with  interesting  matter.  The  editor  says  in  his  opening 
address  :  “  With  the  exception  of  The  Theatre,  recently  inaugurated  from 
a  weekly  to  a  monthly  issue,  in  England,  this  is  the  only  publication  of  the 
hind  in  the  ivorld .” 

A  writer  in  Vanity  Fair  says  that  one  day  the  back  numbers  of  The 
Theatre  will  be  extremely  valuable,  considering  that  they  contain  facts  as 
well  as  opinions,  dates  as  well  as  descriptions.  This  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  our  publishers  are  issuing  six  numbers  bound  in  one  convenient 
volume,  full  of  pictures  and  particulars. 

Don  tlet  us  get  spoiled  with  this  sudden  display  of  shooting-stars  in  the 
dramatic  firmament.  We  might  well  become  so  with  Sara  Bernhardt,  from 
France;  Modjeska,  from  Poland;  Beersmans,  from  Holland;  Genevieve 
Ward,  from  America — all  artists  of  the  first  class.  But,  meanwhile,  there 
is  plenty  of  honest  home-grown  art.  For  instance,  who  ever  heard  louder 
laughter  or  more  genuine  applause  than  in  Old  Drury  the  other  afternoon, 
when  Miss  Litton  s  company  played  “  TheBivals”as  I  don’t  suppose  it  has 
been  played  for  many  years  ?  The  acting  of  Mrs.  Stirling  as  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
and  William  I  arren  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  is  comedy  of  a  very  fine 
ilower,  and  the  house  rose  at  both  actor  and  actress.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  see 
the  quariel  scene  of  the  young  people  better  played  than  by  Miss  Litton 
and  Mr.  Ivyrle  Bellew,  who  is  making  amazing  strides  to  the  very  front 
lank  of  his  class  in  dramatic  art.  The  mock  rhapsody  of  Captain  Absolute 
o\ei  the  portrait  was  admirable.  In  fact  the  whole  audience  went  away 
delighted  and  with  murmurs  of  approval  on  their  lips. 

I  have  seldom  heard  anything  better  done  in  the  way  of  stage  effect 
than  the  murmur  of  an  advancing  crowd  in  one  of  the  earlier  acts  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  ’  as  played  by  the  Dutchmen.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of 
i  ealism,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  stage-managers  who 
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often  spoil  a  scene  and  a  situation  by  the  clumsy  grumblings  of, ill-instructed 
supernumeraries.  Positively  you  could  hear  this  advancing  crowd  about 
half  a  mile  off,  and  it  swelled  and  swelled  until  it  came  right  under  the 
balcony  and  culminated  in  a  roar !  The  effect  was  superb.  And  have  you 
ever  noticed  how  much  more  effective  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  a 
crowd  suggested  than  a  crowd  seen'? — one  stirs  the  imagination,  the  other 
is  disappointing  and  vexatious  in  its  realism.  Robertson  understood  this 
when  the  regiment  went  off  to  the  Crimea  in  “  Ours,”  an  effect  heard  but 
not  seen,  and  so  did  the  author  of  “  Marie  Antoinette.”  How  far  more 
effective  is  the  position  of  the  unseen  mob  and  the  Dauphin  shown  to  them 
from  the  balcony  than  the  subsequent  picture,  when  the  red-turbaned  fiends 
rush  into  the  palace  with  their  hatchets  and  cries  for  vengeance.  The  one 
is  dramatic,  the 'other  purely  theatrical. 

To  lovers  of  curious  theatrical  books  :  Read  “  Players  of  a  Century,”  by 
H.  J.  Phelps.  It  is  a  record  of  the  Albany  stage,  but  in  reality  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  history  of  the  drama  in  America  of  rare  interest. 

Was  ever  anything  more  pitiful,  childish,  and  absurd  than  the  speech  for 
the  plaintiff  by  Maitre  Allou  in  the  Sara  Bernhardt  case  ?  Who  but  a  French 
advocate  could  have  propounded  such  sentiments  as  these,  namely,  “  That 
the  punishment  of  the  actress  had  already  begun  in  the  shape  of  applause 
and  encouragement  vouchsafed  to  her  successors,  notably  Mdlle.  Bartet  in 
“  Ruy  Bias,”  whilst  she  herself  was  reaping  only  the  undeserving  applause 
of  foreign  and  less  competent  spectators.”  If  these  be  the  arrogant  opinions 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  art  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  professes,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  such  a  companionship  becomes  intolerable  to  her.  A  spiteful 
woman  could  not  have  made  a  less  dignified  speech. 

A  morning  performance  was  given  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  on  June  12th,  com¬ 
mencing  with  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Yernon  and  Miss 
Edmiston  in  the  principal  rdles.  This  was  followed  by  an  original  comedietta  by 
Edward  Rose,  entitled  “  Mad,”  written  expressly  for  Miss  Amy  and  Miss  Louise 
Lionel.  The  chief  interest  in  this  brisk  little  piece  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  mar¬ 
vellous  resemblance  between  these  two  young  ladies ;  and  the  likeness  is  indeed  so 
striking  that  the  audience  seemed  as  much  bewildered  as  was  Mr.  Murray  Hoppes, 
the  proverbial  mad  Englishman,  admirably  played  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Yernon.  When, 
after  numerous  complications,  the  twin-sisters  stood  at  length  side-by-side,  the 
resemblance  was  seen  to  be  almost  microscopic.  The  Misses  Lionel,  who  have 
already  had  considerable  experience  and  undoubted  success  in  the  provinces,  played 
with  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  another  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  on  the  metropolitan  stage.  The  little  piece  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

The  art  world  in  London,  ever  pleased  to  be  genial  and  hospitable,  has  been 
extending  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  great  artists  from  America  who  have 
already  arrived  in  England.  Amongst  them  are  Mr.  John  McCullough  and  Mr. 
John  T.  Raymond,  the  latter  of  whom  will  appear  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  next 
month,  in  his  celebrated  character  of  Colonel  Sellers. 

Mr.  McCullough,  an  artist  of  wide  experience  and  liberal  views,  is  loud  in  his 
admiration  of  much  of  the  English  art  he  has  seen,  and  is  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Kendal  in  “  The  Ladies’  Battle,”  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  both  as  Portia  and 
Iolanthe. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  on  his  way  to  England,  and  will  doubtless  act  in  this 
country  during  his  visit.  It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  for  art  is 
universal  and  of  no  country,  and  there  are  no  prejudices  in  England  or  old-fashioned 
theories  of  protection. 

Certain  self-sufficient  and  obstinate  people  insist  that  the  Sara  Bernhardt 
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Jurore  is  entirely  of  English  growth,  and  is  laughed  at  in  France.  Listen  then  to 
M.  Theodore  de  Banville,  a  writer  and  poet  of  no  mean  eminence  :  “  You  cannot 
praise  her,”  he  says,  “for  reciting  poetry  well,  she  is  the  Muse  of  Poetry  itself. 
A.  secret  instinct  moves  her.  She  recites  verse  as  the  nightingale  sings,  as  the 
wind  sighs,  and  as  the  water  murmurs.”  Now  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  say  that 
in  England  but  Mr.  Kuskin ;  anyone  else  would  be  treated  with  the  “  scorn  of 
;SCorn.” 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  Miss  Eosa  Kenney,  the  clever  daughter  of  Charles 
Lamb  Kenney,  is  doing  wonderfully  well  in  the  provinces,  and  promises  to  be  an 
actress  of  considerable  value. 

When  anyone  with  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  walks  into  a  ball-room  with 
a  pretty  woman  on  his  arm,  and,  struck  with  the  charm  of  some  stranger,  remarks 
upon  it,  there  is  but  one  feminine  remonstrance,  “  Ah,  then  you  don’t  care  for  me  !  ” 
And  so  it  is  in  the  dramatic  world.  A  critic,  admiring  ever  the  beauty  of  his  con¬ 
stant  art-companion,  goe3  into  the  wide  field  and  confesses  to  a  natural  admiration 
for  some  remarkable  gift  or  talent.  Whereupon  there  is  a  reproving  whisper  in 
his  ears,  “  Ah,  then  you  don’t  care  for  us  now  !  ”  I  don’t  see  that  it  follows. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  garden  scene  in  “  Iolanthe  ”  at  the  Lyceum — the 
flowers,  the  rustling  leaves,  the  setting  sun  amongst  the  fir-trees — is  an  effect,  to  my 
mind,  beyond  praise.  Such  poetical  realism  has  never  been  seen  before  on  our  stage, 
and  all  is  due  to  the  guiding  mind  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  has  given  us  a  picture 
in  action,  a  poem  in  movement.  Take  dresses,  detail,  and  picturesque  variety  to 
delight  the  eye,  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  acting  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  what 
more  can  be  desired  ?  Object  to  it  if  you  will  and  criticise  it  as  you  please,  but 
such  productions  as  “  Olivia  ”  and  “  Iolanthe  ”  will  be  quoted  in  years  to  come  as 
the  forerunners  of  a  scenic  art-revival  of  great  pith  and  moment.  They  are  pure, 
wholesome,  and  honest. 

Mr.  McCullough  will  not  act  here ;  but  after  a  visit  to  Paris  and  a  tour  of 
Switzerland,  will  return  to  London  to  assist  at  Colonel  Sellers’  ddbut  at  the  Gaiety. 

During  their  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Kaymond  and  Mr.  McCullough 
joined  Miss  Eose  Coghlan  in  an  entertainment  which  netted  £62  for  the  Sailors’ 
Orphans’  Home  at  Liverpool.  Miss  Coghlan  returns  to  Wallack’s  Theatre  next 
season  as  leading  lady,  and  will  assume  the  rule  of  Stephanie  in  “  Forget-Me-Not  ” 
when  it  is  produced  at  that  house. 

Mr.  Harry  Beckett,  late  of  Wallack’s,  where  he  achieved  great  popularity  as 
Bob  Acres,  Graves,  etc.,  has  also  arrived  in  London  under  engagement  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson.  Although  a  favourite  in  the  provinces,  he  has  never  acted 
here.  Miss  Kate  Forsyth,  Mr.  McCullough’s  “  leading  lady,”  Miss  Courtney 
Barnes,  who  is  to  appear  at  the  Gaiety,  and  Miss  Lillian  Cleves-Clark,  who  has 
replaced  Miss  Cora  Tanner  as  the  “  widder”  in  “The  Danites,”  are  among  the 
fair  American  actresses  now  in  England, 

Nor  would  the  list  be  complete  without  the  name  of  a  “  star”  who  enjoys  an 
extraordinary  popularity  in  the  United  States,  the  inimitable  Lotta,  who  is  like 
nothing  but  herself,  and  who,  apart  from  pieces  constructed  for  her  by  American 
dramatists,  has  gained  favour  in  the  dramatisation  of  Dickens’s  “  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  in  which  she  appears  both  as  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness,  and  in 
Mdme.  Chaumont’s  speciality,  “  La  Cigules.” 

Mr.  Sothern,  who  returned  on  the  same  steamer  that  brought  Mr.  Kaymond 
and  Mr.  McCullough,  is  prodigal  in  attentions  to  his  American  friends,  who  are 
also  feted  by  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Boucicault,  and  Mr.  Hollingshead,  and  by 
many  clubs  and  lovers  of  arc. 

The  celebrated  Dutch  play,  “  Anne  Mie,”  pure,  pathetic,  and  bristling  with 
powerful  dramatic  situations,  is  now  the  property  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  who 
will  produce  it  in  London  on  the  earliest  possible  opportunity — of  course  in  English 
■ibis  time. 
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subject  : 

“  THE  POLICE  IN  THE  PIT." — CAN  SUCH  A  SYSTEM 

BE  JUSTIFIED? 

A  STATEMENT  OF  FACT.— After  the  failure  of  “Jacks  and  Jills” 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  the  author  came  deliberately  forward 
and  publicly  charged  the  pit  with  an  “  organised  opposition.”  This 
charge  was  evidently  believed  in  by  the  management,  for  on  the  first 
night  of  “The  Guv’nor”  it  was  noticed  that  a  policeman  had  been 
placed  in  the  right  and  left  hand  corners  of  the  front  row  of  the 
public  pit  benches.  As  the  sequel  shows,  they  were  placed  there  with 
the  idea  of  overawing  that  part  of  the  audience  and  stifling  its  criticism. 
Nothing  of  note  occurred  until  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  much  applause,  there  was  some  hissing.  The  police 
now  moved  from  their  positions  and  at  once  ordered  those  who  had 
hissed  to  turn  out ;  a  protest  was  made,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Those 
who  had  hissed  were  then  pushed  out  of  their  places  and  remained  at 
the  side.  It  was  now  proposed  that  as  some  of  the  pit  had  been  forcibly 
ejected  the  remainder  occupying  the  front  row  should  go  out  cn  masse,  as 
a  mark  of  disgust  at  these  proceedings.  Some  rose  to  do  so,  others 
remained  in  their  seats,  but  the  police,  aided  by  the  acting  manager  of 
the  establishment  and  another  official,  now  set  to  work  to  eject  all  who 
had  been  sitting  together  in  this  part,  and  those  who  would  not  move 
quickly  enough  were  roughly  jostled,  one  in  particular  being  knocked 
down  by  the  acting  manager.  From  the  pit  itself  to  the  passage 
leading  out  of  it  the  pittites  were  then  driven.  Here  a  demand  was 
made  that  the  money  should  be  returned,  which  was  refused.  The  passage 
was  cleared  and  a  policeman  placed  at  the  door  to  prevent  any  of  the 
ejected  ones  trying  to  force  their  way  in  again. 

The  constant  frequenters  of  the  pit,  as  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
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ascertain,  deem  that  they  have  been  treated  in  a  most  high-handed  and 
unjust  manner,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  “  organised  opposition  ” 
(which,  if  proved,  would  bring  down  on  them  deserved  condemnation), 
they  wish  to  give  a  most  emphatic  denial.  What  good  would  it  do  to 
the  pit  to  organise  an  opposition  1  Surely  it  is  worse  than  childish  to 
believe  that  those  who  go  regularly  to  that  part  of  the  house  on  “first 
nights,”  and  who  wait  patiently  for  hours  outside  the  doors  in  order  to 
secure  good  places,  do  this  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  being 
obstructive  to  the  entertainment  and  offensive  to  the  management. 
Where  are  the  proofs  of  this  so-called  obstruction  1  To  listen  through 
the  whole  of  a  weak  first  act  and  much  of  a  second  before  a  sign  of 
discontent  was  heard,  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  bear  any  appearance  of 
factious  opposition.  The  pit  have  no  animus  against  any  management, 
and  any  organised  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  particular  clique  would  be 
at  once  put  down  by  the  rest  in  a  most  summary  manner ;  but  they  claim 
as  an  undoubted  right  the  liberty  that  was  granted  to  their  forefathers  of 
expressing  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  with  any  play  that  is 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
there  was  no  justification  whatever  for  these  high-handed  proceedings. 

The  pit  were  well  within  their  rights,  and  to  attempt  to  put  down  in 
such  a  manner  all  honest  and  independent  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  large 
section  of  playgoers  (although  a  temporary  victory  may  be  gained)  can 
only,  if  obstinately  persisted  in,  recoil  on  those  by  whose  order  such 
proceedings  were  carried  out. — By  One  of  the  Pit. 

[The  name  and  address  of  this  gentleman,  who,  with  great  considera¬ 
tion  and  good  sense  prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  are  in  my  possession, 
and  I  am  as  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  communication  as  I  am  of 
the  strong  feeling  that  has  caused  a  considerable  number  of  regular 
playgoers  to  elect  a  spokesman  and  to  put  forward  a  protest. — C.  S.] 


Audi  Alteram  Partem. — Dear  Mr.  Editor, — In  deference  to  your 
courteous  request  that  we  should  tender,  through  your  pages,  some  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  recent  action  taken  by  us  on  certain  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  disturbance  at  the  first  representation  of  the  piece  now  in  our 
bills,  we  desire,  temperately,  to  offer  the  following  remarks.  Pirst,  as  to 
the  raison  d'etre  of  this  action  which  has  been  so  severely,  and  we  think 
partially,  criticised,  there  can  be  no  matter  of  doubt  but  that  there  has 
existed  for  some  time  past  a  small  but  mischievous  body  of  young  men, 
who,  forgetful  that  a  theatre  means  a  serious  undertaking  and  expensive 
responsibility  to  its  management,  and  actuated,  not,  we  believe,  by 
cruelty  but  by  thoughtlessness,  combined  to  interrupt  and  prejudge  a 
first  performance:  not  waiting  to  criticise  the  entire  piece,  and  either 
accept  or  condemn  it  as  a  whole  (which  is  decidedly  the  prerogative  of 
the  public),  but  deliberately  selecting  superficial  errors  and  inevitable 
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“  slips  ”  as  the  occasion  of  outrageous  remarks,  and  personalities  addressed 
to  the  actors  on  the  stage.  That  this  reckless  society  (for  in  “  an 
organised  opposition  ”  we  have  no  faith,  and  are  heretic  as  to  its  possible 
existence)  does  occasionally  visit  our  theatres,  to  disturb  and  not  to 
criticise,  is  known  to  nearly  every  manager  in  London.  More  than  that, 
the  individuals  of  which  it  consists  are  easily  and  familiarly  recognisable 
by  the  performers ;  and  their  favourite  seats  are  looked  to  as  that  portion 
of  the  house  from  which  observations  (facetious  in  their  estimation,  but 
cruel  to  the  artists)  are  bound  to  emanate.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  these 
are  facts ;  and  if,  instead  of  transferring  their  grievances  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  these  young  gentlemen  would  confront  the  injured  management  in 
person,  and  submit  to  have  as  public  action  taken  on  them  as  they  have 


inflicted  on  those  who  only  heartily  desire  to  serve  and  please  the  public, 
they  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  discover  how  readily  they  would 
be  recognised  and  selected.  By  these  thoughtless  young  gentlemen  a 
public  theatre  is  made  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  the  performers  are 
publicly  harassed  and  made  nervous  in  their  endeavours  to  do  their  best. 
These  mischievous  folk  are  not  “  the  public,”  for  whose  fiat,  of  course, 
all  managers  have  profound  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  public  has  not 
unfrequently  assisted  in  their  condemnation;  and  to  protect  that  real 
public  against  those  who  assume  a  judicial  function  on  first  nights,  to  the 
interruption  of  the  course  of  a  piece,  cannot  be  in  justice  considered  an 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  a  management.  To  the  pit  managers  have, 
at  all  times,  looked  with  genuine  respect  of  faith  in  their  judgment.  The 
pit  is  the  backbone  of  the  theatre  ;  actors  love  best  to  play  to  the  pit ; 
and  by  the  applause  or  condemnation  of  that  valuable  section  of  the 
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house  the  success  or  failure  of  a  piece  is  universally  gauged.  But  not  of 
the  pit  are  these  rollicking  critics,  who,  to  show  their  strict  impartiality 
and  absence  of  animus,  begin  to  express  disapprobation  through  the 
initial  farce — a  farce  that  had  been  favourably  received  and  had  been 
acted  for  many  weeks  with  success — and  continued  the  interruption  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  play,  from  the  first  rising  of  the  curtain. 
On  the  contrary,  when  this  little  society  is  removed,  and  the  pit  remains 
—its  function  to  accept  or  disapprove  remaining  with  it  as  a  matter  of 
course — the  ill-advised  antagonism  (rooted  we  still  think  on  mischief,  and 
not  on  unkindness)  ceases  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  play  is  continued 
and  concluded  without  interruption.  These  facts  answer  certain  of  the 
points  raised  in  a  recent  controversy,  and  naturally  lead  to  the  question 
of  a  management’s  capacity  and  authority  to  expel  certain  persons  from 
the  house,  and  on  what  provocation  such  an  action  could  he  considered 
justifiable.  We  can  only  answer  this  by  repeating  something  of  what  we 
have  written  above,  viz.  that,  so  far  as  we  see,  a  management  has  a 
right  to  protect  its  audience,  assembled  to  witness  a  piece  played  on  its 
merits,  from  such  interruption,  foolish  and  untimely,  as  defeats  that 
audience’s  object  in  attending  a  performance.  It  is  decidedly  for  all  and 
each  of  that  audience  to  express  approval  or  dislike,  and  to  interfere  with 
this  liberty  would  be,  on  the  part  of  a  manager,  an  illegal,  an  unjustifiable, 
a  foolish,  an  illogical,  and  a  suicidal  act.  The  public  pays  and  is  invited 
to  witness  a  play,  and  to  that  public’s  judgment  managers  must  bow. 
But  that  judgment  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  actions  of 
half-a-dozen  mischievous  young  men,  who  do  not  wait  even  a  few  minutes 
to  listen  to  a  play,  but  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  disturbance, 
for  which  disturbance,  and  not  for  mere  expressions  of  sentiments  pro  or 
con,  they  render  themselves  liable  to  expulsion.  Such  disturbance, 
subversive  as  it  is  to  the  proper  understanding  of  and  judgment  upon 
a  piece  by  the  general  audience,  deserves  the  same  peremptory  treatment 
as  the  brawling  of  a  drunken  man;  and  on  the  broad  argument  of 
protecting  the  public  from  such  scenes  as  have  recently  disgraced  the 
theatres,  there  is,  we  contend,  much  to  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  loud 
clamour  against  ourselves,  raised  by  those  who,  balked  of  their  mis¬ 
chievous  intentions,  have  endeavoured  to  distract  public  attention  from 
their  individual  offence  to  the  wider  question  of  a  manager’s  right  to 
expel  anybody  from  his  theatre  who  expresses  disapprobation.  Hobody 
who  merely  does  this  has  ever  been  turned  away ;  and  the  law  would 
promptly  punish  the  manager  for  such  an  excess  of  authority.  But,  in 
the  interests  of  the  respectable  public,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  decency 
of  the  theatre,  strong  measures  to  suppress  a  growing  abuse  become 
imperatively  necessary.  We  have  always  tried  to  win  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  and  we  shall  continue  to  regard  their  interests  equally  with 
our  own,  hut  we  cannot  hope  to  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of  our 
theatre  while  both  are  assailed  by  the  mischievous  and  thoughtless.  It 
is,  with  us,  no  question  whether  we  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  or 
whether  we  are  to  be  the  plaything  of  half-a-dozen  foolish  young  men  : 
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we  have  answered  significantly  enough  already.  If  we  had  offered  to  the 
public  any  offence,  to  the  public  our  humblest  apologies  would  he  forth¬ 
coming.  But  our  action  (so  harshly  criticised)  was  taken  on  those 
whose  behaviour  was  virtually  an  offence  to  our  audience  ;  and  for  that 
action  we  consider  no  excuse  is  necessary  to  those  who  suffered  by  it, 
except  it  he  to  anyone  who,  owing  to  the  hastiness  of  the  officials,  was 
made  responsible  for  the  fault  of  the  disturbance ;  and  for  this  every 
possible  apology  is  offered,  and,  we  trust,  will  he  accepted. — Yours 
obediently,  David  James, 

Thomas  Thorne. 


Experientia  docet. — I  am  an  “  Old  First-Nighter;”  have  been 
so  for  twenty  years  or  more.  For  the  first  six  or  eight  years,  especially 
upon  Saturday  premieres,  I  have  noticed  the  existence  of  a  gang  of  ill- 
favoured,  loud-talking  young  men,  who,  upon  these  occasions,  generally 
contrived  to  secure  the  front  row  of  the  pit,  where  they  rendered  them¬ 
selves  conspicuously  offensive — by  their  incessant  interruptions,  their 
small  witticisms,  their  continual  commentaries  on  the  play  and  the 
players,  and,  above  all,  by  their  openly  defiant  demeanour,  and  their 
insolence  to  any  respectable  person  who  has  the  temerity  to  remonstrate 
with  them.  For  my  part,  I  am  astonished  that  no  manager  has  had  the 
pluck  to  deal  with  this  “  gang  of  wreckers  ”  before. 

Upon  one  memorable  occasion  I  had  been  abroad,  and  having  been 
called  hack  to  town  unexpectedly,  found  an  important  production 
announced  for  the  following  night.  Unable  to  obtain  my  accustomed 
stall,  either  at  the  box-office  or  the  libraries,  I  resolved  to  tempt  fate  at 
the  pit  door  in  company  with  a  friend  (a  distinguished  metropolitan 
actor).  On  our  arrival,  at  four  o’clock,  we  found  ourselves  forestalled  by 
about  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  “  stormy  petrels,”  whose  presence  I  had  so 
often  noted  in  the  pit  on  former  occasions.  Judging  from  their  conver¬ 
sation,  many  of  these  engaging  young  gentlemen  tvere  amateur  actors 
“  out  for  a  spree  ”  on  their  half  holiday.  Their  modesty  was  only  equalled 
by  their  candour,  and  for  three  mortal  hours  it  was  delightful  to  hear 
them  enlarge  upon  their  own  “  peaceful  triumphs,”  and  their  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  plays,  players,  and  journalists.  Evidently  they  were  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  every  actor,  actress,  author,  and  journalist  of 
eminence,  judging  at  least  from  the  familiar  terms  in  which  they  spoke 
of  them.  ’Twas  “  old  Sammy  ”  this,  “  ’Arry  ”  that,  “  Barney  and  Charlie” 
the  other,  “  old  Ben,”  “  Bucky  and  Fred,”  “  old  Jack,”  “  Clem,”  “  Moy,” 
“Joe,”  “Jemmy,”  “Johnny,”  “Davy,”  “Tom,”  “Teddy,”  “Madge,” 
“  Polly,”  «  Nelly,”  etc. 

An  actor  who  at  that  time  had  not  made  the  great  mark  he  has  since 
done,  was  about  to  try  his  prentice  hand  on  a  big  part,  and  it  was  quite 
refreshing  to  hear  these  gentry  prophesy  his  inevitable  failure,  and  that 
it* was  “  their  intention  to  let  him  know  what  the  pit  thought  about  his 
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- impudence  !  We’ll  let  him  see  we  ain’t  a-goin’  to  stand  any - 

nonsense  !  ”  One  gentleman,  of  six  feet  or  more,  said  :  “  Ah,  he  should 

have  seen  me  play - ,  he  might  have  picked  up  a  wrinkle  or  two  ;  hut 

anyhow,  if  he  ain’t  up  to  the  mark  to-night,  we’ll  warm  him  !  ”  To  which 
“  ’Arry  ”  and  Co.  responded  in  chorus  :  “  Right  you  are,  old  man ;  we  must 
keep  our  eye  on  these  people,  or  they’ll  he  too  big  for  their  boots.”  I 
will  pass  over  their  comments  upon  actresses  of  modesty  and  taste,  and 
will  not  annoy  you  with  the  offensive  slanders  uttered  concerning 
journalists  in  general  and  dramatic  critics  in  particular,  blot  a  soul  was 
spared,  the  impudence  of  personal  journalism  being  aggravated  by 
malicious  attacks  on  the  reputation  of  men  of  honour  and  character. 
But  who  can  wonder  at  that,  when  society  papers  and  Sunday  gossiping 
sheets  set  these  young  men  so  evil  and  deplorable  an  example  1 

Presently  the  play  commenced,  and  one  half  of  the  first  act  was  quite 
inaudible  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  running  fire  of  sotto  voce  interjec¬ 
tions  and  objurgations  emitted  by  the  occupants  of  the  front  rows. 
Indeed  the  continual  “  buzz  ”  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  auditor 
from  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  play,  or  to  unnerve  any  actor,  and 
certainly  to  imperil  the  success  of  any  play. 

I  was  present  at  the  first  night  of  “  Jacks  and  Jills.”  I  saw  the  play, 
but  I  can’t  say  I  heard  it — in  effect  I  heard  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  play  the  “  sweet  voices  ”  of  the  opposition  whom  I  immediately 
recognised  in  their  usual  “  coign  of  vantage.”  As  far  as  I  could  form  an 
opinion,  I  don’t  think  “Jacks  and  Jills”  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
author  of  “  Two  Roses,”  but  that  it  had  fair  play  I  deny,  inasmuch  as 
a  great  portion  of  the  play  was  unheard  through  the  incessant  interruptions, 
and  the  actors  were  utterly  unnerved  and  scarcely  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  James’s  artistic  and  gentlemanly 
attempt  at  simulated  drunkenness  to  shock  a  public  which  had  for  years 
accepted  Mr.  Buckstone’s  Richard  Sadboy,  and  for  months  and  months 
had  revelled  in  a  deification  of  dirt,  drunkenness,  and  D.  T.  in  “  Drink.” 
Yet  as  you,  sir,  will  doubtless  remember,  the  actor  was  soundly  hissed 
for  presenting  the  mildest  reflex  of  something  which  Harry  Dornton 
and  Coupeau  had  done  with  impunity,  and  indeed  with  applause  for 
hundreds  of  nights. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Albery’s  ill-advised  speech — and  that  it 
was  ill-advised  his  best  friends  will  admit — here  is  a  feather  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  blew  on  that  occasion.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  a 
person  who  sat  near  one  of  the  more  demonstrative  of  the  sibilants,  asked 
why  he  was  hissing,  and  got  for  answer  :  “  D — n  them ;  they’ve  made 
enough  money  out  of  ‘  Our  Boys  ;  ’  let  ’em  drop  some  now.” 

I  was  also  present  the  first  night  of  “The  Guv’nor.”  On  this  occasion 
I  sat  in  the  last  row  but  one  of  the  stalls,  my  immediate  neighbours 
being  a  popular  actor  and  a  popular  author  and  his  wife.  Now  during 
the  whole  of  the  first  act  our  pleasure  in  the  play  was  utterly  marred  by 
the  incessant  interruptions  emanating  from  the  usual  locality,  i.e.  the 
front  row  of  the  pit.  Despite  this,  the  drop  fell  amidst  considerable 
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applause  ;  and  then,  without  any  apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  a  volley  of 
hisses  came  from  behind.  Upon  this  I  inquired  of  the  policeman  on 
duty  who  were  the  persons  who  had  been  so  persistent  in  their  interrup¬ 
tions;  whereupon  he  pointed  out  two  young  men,  who,  he  said,  “had 
been  at  that  game  all  night.” 

ISTow,  apart  from  an  inherent  love  of  fair  play,  I  had  paid  my  money, 
and  wanted  to  have  the  worth  of  it.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me,  if 
these  people  did  not  care  about  hearing  the  play  themselves,  they  had  no 
right  to  prevent  other  people  from  hearing  it,  and  that  it  would  be  best 
for  them  to  “  clear  out,”  and  consequently  I  suggested  to  the  policeman 


THE  PIT.  I  COO. 


the  desirability  of  “  clearing  them  out;”  and  ultimately  I  had  the  very 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  those  airy  young  gentlemen  ejected. 

From  that  very  moment  the  actors  gained  confidence,  and  the  play 
proceeded  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

Uow  if  these  young  fellows  had  not  been  expelled,  the  friends  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded  would  have  doubtless  followed  suit,  and 
when  that  weak  and  almost  fatal  situation  in  the  last  act  had  been  arrived 
at— he.  where  that  impossible  Lancashire  Scotchman  (evidently  borrowed 
from  the  nearest  snuff  shop)  turned  up,  and  where  Mr.  McLean  bundled 
one  person  after  another  on  the  top  of  each  other  into  the  parlour, 
b.  u.  e. — why  then  “  The  Guv’nor  ”  would  inevitably  have  been  “  burked  ” 
the  first  night,  a  numerous  body  of  artists  thrown  out  of  employment 
almost  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  theatre  itself  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  !  Uow  although  the  prerogative  of  the  public  to  hiss  or 
condemn  a  play  is  as  undoubted  as  is  then'  privilege  to  applaud  or  make 
one,  still  it  is  monstrous  that  a  handful  of  youths  should  presume  to  call 
themselves  “  the  pit,”  and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  say  “  we 
are  the  public.”  The  public  is  composed  of  nobler  elements  than  a 
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coterie  of  amateur  actors,  and  as  one  of  the  public  I  protest  against  being 
annoyed  and  tormented  when  I  go  to  see  a  first-night  play. 

Let  me  go  to  the  play  and  see  it  and  hear  it  without  favour  till  the 
end.  If  it  is  a  good  play,  endorse  it ;  if  it  is  a  bad  play,  let  it  be  d — d 
and  done  with  ! 

Finally  :  apart  from  higher  considerations,  the  managers  of  theatres 
are  bound  by  the  conditions  of  their  license  to  preserve  order  and  decorum, 
and  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  clearly  their  bounden  duty 
to  protect  their  public,  their  actresses,  and  their  actors,  and  even  their 
humbler  employes,  from  insult.  Ergo,  if  they  can  accomplish  this  object 
by  ejecting  half-a-dozen,  or  half-a-score,  I  say  for  one,  “More  power 
to  their  elbows.” — An  Old  First-Nighter. 

[On  the  principle  of  fair  play,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  full  and 
free  discussion,  the  “Old  First-Nighter”  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard. 
I  can  only  assure  my  readers  that  the  writer  is  an  actor  of  eminence  and 
a  manager  of  wide  experience. — C.  S.] 


An  Author’s  View.— This  question  may  be  debated  on  two  grounds— 
on  that  of  law  and  on  that  of  expediency.  As  to  the  first,  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  police  1  Their  duty  is  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  order  ;  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  breaches  of  the  law,  and  to  arrest  offenders  against  the 
law ;  therefore,  in  case  of  a  riot,  or  of  a  robber}’,  they  can  be  called  into  a 
theatre,  or  into  any  other  place  of  public  entertainment.  But  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  in  such  a  place,  either  by  applause  or  by  hissing,  is  not 
against  the  law,  nor  is  it  any  breach  of  order,  as  it  would  be  in  a  church ; 
therefore  to  station  police  in  any  quarter  of  a  theatre,  with  express  direc¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  audience  expressing  disapprobation,  is  a  violation  of 
public  right,  which  ought  itself  to  be  punished  by  the  law.  Such  a 
measure  is  an  insult  to  the  audience,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration, 
on  the  part  of  the  management,  that  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace  or  a 
combined  attempt  to  violate  the  law  is  apprehended.  All  ordinary  cases 
of  disorder  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  usual  attendants  of  the  theatre,  who 
can  always  summon  the  aid  of  the  police  if  necessary,  but  to  call  in  the 
latter,  ostentatiously,  before  any  such  occasion  has  arisen,  can  only  serve 
to  exasperate  all  members  of  the  audience  who  have  any  self-respect, 
especially  if  it  becomes  clear  that  the  object  of  such  a  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  management  is  to  suppress  the  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  persons  who  deny  the  right  of  the  public 
to  hiss  or  otherwise  to  express  disapprobation  audibly  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  play,  but  I  never  heard  that  these  persons  objected  to  the 
expression  of  applause,  however  loud  ;  yet  the  latter  may  be,  and  indeed 
often  is,  made  a  much  more  formidable  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
interruption.  It  is  clear  that  if  an  individual  in  any  division  of  the 
audience  is  not  allowed  to  hiss,  he  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  clap. 
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If  lie  is  forbidden  to  groan,  wliy  should  he  be  permitted  to  cheer  1  There 
are  countless  persons — I  have  sat  next  such  on  many  an  evening — who 
glare  furiously  at  you  if  you  venture  to  applaud,  though  you  may  time 
your  applause  ever  so  judiciously.  Such  an  open  and  robust  mode  of 
conveying  to  the  actors  that  you  are  amused  or  delighted  by  their  efforts 
shocks  the  delicate  modesty  of  these  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  proper 
or  respectable  to  express  their  feelings  at  all.  But  if  these  elegant  mutes 
were  consulted,  I  doubt  not  they  would  prefer  you  to  hiss,  because  that 
makes  less  noise  than  applause.  Those  who  would  disallow  the  right  to 
hiss  maintain  that  silence  is  quite  sufficient  as  an  expression  of  disappro¬ 
bation.  That  may  be  so  in  some  cases;  but  I  do  not  see  if  one  section  of 
the  audience  resolutely  keeps  silence,  whether  pleased  or  displeased,  how 
the  actors  are  to  know  of  what  such  a  silence  is  eloquent ;  and  though 
the  “  elegant  mutes  ”  may  be  in  a  minority  now,  they  would  have  many 
imitators  if  all  audible  expressions  of  disapprobation  were  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  management,  for,  in  that  case,  the  public  would  soon  of 
their  own  free  will  suppress  all  applause. 

Some  persons,  while  conceding  the  right  to  hiss,  say  that  you  must  not 
exercise  it,  except  at  the  end  of  an  act.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  must 
not  applaud  till  the  end  of  an  act ;  in  Avliich  case  I  fancy  the 
performances  of  some  of  our  best  actors  would  fall  very  flat.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  hissing  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  affords 
a  recognised  means  of  expressing  disapproval  of  any  sentence  in  the 
dialogue,  or  gesture  in  the  action,  of  a  piece  which  violates  decency  ;  and 
that  unless  the  hiss  follows  immediately  on  what  gives  offence,  its  real 
meaning  may  be  mistaken.  Both  managers  and  authors  should  be  glad  to 
recognise  the  value  of  hissing  from  this  point  of  view  :  if  no  indecency  is 
intended,  both  may  be  thankful  that  their  attention  has  been  called  to  what 
is  provocative  of  misunderstanding ;  and  should  the  artistic  requirements 
of  the  dialogue  not  forbid  it,  the  passage  may  be  suppressed  for  the  future. 
If  the  indecency  be  deliberate,  manager  and  author  must  find  their  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  approbation,  silent  or  expressed,  of  the  select  few  for  whose 
tastes  they  cater.  I  hope  that  the  time  is  long  distant  when  any  indecent 
or  blasphemous  sentence  will  fail  to  meet  with  instant  reprobation,  in  the 
shape  of  hearty  hissing,  from  the  majority  of  an  English  audience. 

Of  course  a  play  may  be  so  silly  and  so  vulgar,  or  so  dull  and  ill-con¬ 
structed,  that  applause  injudiciously  bestowed  rqDon  it  will  call  forth  a 
counter  expression  on  the  part  of  those  who  care  for  the  well-being  of 
dramatic  art.  If  the  ayes  are  in  a  decided  majority,  the  manager  and 
author  may  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  noes.  As  to  “  an  organised 
opposition  to  a  piece,”  such  an  organisation  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out, 
and  exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  diseased  mind  of  a  self-conceited 
author  or  actor.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  injustice  and  some  of  moral 
brutality  on  the  part  of  audiences  toAvards  actors,  but  I  have  never  seen 
an  instance  of  such  unjust  or  brutal  condemnation  being  successful  when 
there  was  any  real  merit  in  the  piece  or  in  the  players.  In  Italy  I  have 
seen  nearly  the  whole  pit  of  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  yelling  like  ferocious 
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savages  at  a  poor  woman  whose  only  fault  Avas  her  not  singing  in  tune, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  no  claim  to  he  a  beauty.  I  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  involved  in  a  serious  row  because  I  protested  forcibly 
against  such  ungallant  severity.  A  week  afterwards  I  heard  the  same 
singer  received  with  the  moderate  applause  which  she  merited.  She 
never  could  hope  to  be  a  star,  but  the  excessive  violence  of  those  who 
condemned  her  created  a  reaction  in  her  favour.  For  myself,  if  I  knew 
any  people  who  would  engage  to  go  and  hiss  any  piece  of  mine,  without 
any  regard  to  its  merits,  and  out  of  pure  malice,  I  would  stand  them  a 
good  supper  after  the  play  was  over;  fori  am  sure,  if  the  piece  were  only 
fairly  good  and  moderately  well  acted,  this  wanton  condemnation  would 
stimulate  the  juster  majority  of  the  audience  to  applaud  with  unusual 
heartiness.  Managers  and  authors  are  '  far  too  anxious  for  a  dead  level 
of  unanimity  among  the  audiences.  .What  is  really  good  work  rarely 
pleases  all.  In  fact,  the  best  art  is  sure  to  excite  violent  detraction  as 
well  as  enthusiastic  praise.  Ho  party  of  conspirators  can  damn  an  actor 
or  a  play  ;  they  can  at  the  worst  but  accentuate  the  adverse  verdict  of  the 
public. 

There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  a  manager  would  be  justified 
in  placing  policemen  in  any  part  of  the  'theatre ;  for  instance,  during  the 
0.  P.  Piots,  or  supposing  that  the  disturbances  which  took  place  on  the 
first  night  of  the  re-opening  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  under  Mr. 
Bancroft's  management  had  been  renewed,  that  gentleman  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  taking  unusual  steps  to  secure  order  for  the 
sake  of  the  majority  of  the  audience :  but  such  cases  are  happily  rare ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  policemen  are  out  of  place  in  the  pit  or  anywhere  else 
inside  a  theatre,  unless  they  have  come  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  as 
members  of  the  audience. — Frank  Marshall. 


A  Comment  from  the  Pit. — Regarding  this  pit  fracas,  I  ask  three 
questions,  and  will  do  my  best  to  answer  them  from  my  point  of  view : 

I.  Why  was  it  done  1 

II.  What  good  did  the  management  hope  to  effect  by  such 
proceedings  1 

III.  What  is  the  result  ? 

I.  Why  was  it  done  1  Three  new  plays  were  produced,  one  after  the 
other,  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  and  they  were  all  pronounced  to  be 
failures.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  so  happened,  and 
it  was  strange,  for  two  at  least  of  the  three  authors  were  well-known  and 
able  dramatists.  There  must  be  a  fault  somewhere,  somebody  must  be  to 
blame  for  these  continued  disasters.  It  was  not  the  actors.  Ho ;  we 
all  agree  that  they  did  what  they  could  with  the  material  provided  them. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  plays  ;  oh  dear  no  ! — at  least,  so  Mr.  Albery 
says.  The  management  then  looks  around ;  they  remember  the  fatal 
words — the  words  that  will  rankle  in  the  heart  of  many  an  honest 
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playgoer — “organised  opposition.”  “It  is  the  pit  that  is  to  blame  for 
these  first-night  failures  1”  they  cry,  “  and,  most  particularly,  the  front 
row  of  the  pit.” 

How  it  may  he  that  we  of  the  pit  have  more  life  and  energy  among 
ns  (I  think  it  must  he  so,  or  we  should  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  go 
there)  than  the  audience  in  the  more  comfortable  parts  of  the  house,  and, 
our  emotions  being  easily  stirred,  we  are  apt  to  be  the  first  to  seize  on  and 
condemn  an  unhappy  idea  or  coarse  joke,  to  weary  of  a  dull  monotony  of 
plot  or  dialogue,  or,  in  many  instances,  to  gladly  welcome  what  is  true 
and  bright.  And  thus  I  will  allow  that  we,  being  usually  in  the  van  of 
condemnation  or  applause,  may  to  a  certain  extent  influence  the  house  on 
the  first  night.  But  surely  they  do  not  give  us  the  credit  of  influencing 
the  critics.  Can  our  verdict  on  a  first  performance  make  any  difference 
to  what  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  brother-critics  say  of  the  piece  when 
you  go  home  and  sit  down  to  write  your  criticism  1  You  who  have 
listened  to  so  many  plays  and  analysed  them,  and,  by  constant  practice 
and  observation,  know  exactly  where  to  praise  or  censure  ;  you,  who  are 
authors  yourselves,  some  of  you,  and  understand  how  a  play  should  be 
written  and  put  on  the  stage — do  we,  in  our  hasty  impulsive  criticism, 
influence  you  1  Ho ;  I  do  not  suppose  so.  Yet  the  press  was  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  three  unfortunate  plays.  Erom  this  I  argue  that  we 
of  the  pit  were  justified  in  our  verdict.  And  what  becomes  of  the  charge 
of  organised  opposition  unless  all  the  critics  were  included  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy1?  and  that  even  the  most  credulous  could  scarcely  believe.  Erom 
the  action  of  the  Vaudeville  management,  however,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  it  does  consider  that  the  pit  influences  the  critics. 

II.  What  is  to  be  the  gain  of  the  proceedings  1 

I  have  answered  this  in  part  already.  Apparently  the  idea  is,  if 
there  be  no  pit  on  a  first  night,  there  will  be  no  criticism.  Everything 
will  go  well,  with  “roars  of  laughter”  and  “intense  enjoyment”  of  every 
pun  and  double  entendre. 

III.  The  Besult.  That  still  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  I  know  the 
high-handed  action  of  the  police  has  caused  much  bitter  feeling.  It 
disgusts  an  Englishman  to  find  himself  collared  and  knocked  about, 
for  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  without  some  courteous  explanation. 

It  will  be  long,  I  fear,  before  the  pittites  forget  the  injury  that  was 
added  to  the  insult  already  received  at  the  same  theatre,  when  on  that 
memorable  Wednesday  night  they  were  ignominiously  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  turned  out  of  the  seats  they  had  paid  for. 

Finally,  authors  blame  us  for  being  unfair  and  impulsive  in  con¬ 
demning  a  play.  I  think  it  most  ungenerous  and  unfair  to  visit  our 
displeasure  on  the  man ;  and,  perhaps,  if  Ave  could  enter  more  into  the 
anxiety  and  disappointment,  Ave  should  be  more  merciful  to  his  Avork. 
Still,  authors  must  remember  that,  though  Ave  are  no  longer  in  the 
“  palmy  days  of  the  drama,”  we  ha\re  learned  to  expect  a  great  deal. 
With  tAvo  such  revivals  of  Shakespeare  as  Ave  have  recently  enjoyed, 
dramatists  may  be  said  to  have  a  new  rival  in  the  field,  and  a  poAverful  one; 
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and  it  needs  something  more  than  quips  and  cranks  and  the  unintelligible 
acts  of  inebriated  young  men  to  amuse  and  interest  us  when  we  can  go  and 
see  a  play  fresh  from  the  natural,  pleasing,  unstrained  wit  of  our  master- 
poet,  and  the  pure  love  that  flows  so  merrily  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  I  hope 
some  of  us  can,  and  do,  appreciate  our  dramatists’  best  work  ;  hut  authors 
should  understand  that  second  and  third  rate  plays,  especially  from 
those  who  have  led  us  to  expect  better  things,  will  not  he  tolerated  in 
these  days  of  enlightenment  and  promise,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
police.— A.  Harvey. 


A  "Word  from  a  Critic. — In  proffering  an  opinion  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  proposed  for  this  month’s  Symposium,  I  venture  to  put  on  one 
side  the  individual  case  which  led  to  a  collision  between  a  manage¬ 
ment  I  respect  and  those  who  suffered  indignity  in  the  exercise  of  what 
they  may  he  supposed  to  regard  as  a  duty  rather  than  a  privilege,  and 
elect  to  deal  with  the  critical  functions  claimed  and  exercised  hy  the  pit. 
The  fracas  at  the  Vaudeville  was  not  witnessed  hy  me,  and  the  reports  I 
have  heard  concerning  it,  from  whichever  side  they  come,  are  influenced 
hy  personal  feeling.  It  seems  more  convenient,  then,  for  one  who  seeks 
to  act  as  a  peacemaker  rather  than  a  disputant,  to  deal  only  with  such 
matters  as  can  he  discussed  calmly  and  upon  their  merits. 

So  long  as  I  have  known  the  stage,  either  hy  personal  experience  or 
through  written  records,  the  public  which  has  announced  hy  applause 
a  favourable  verdict  has,  hy  hissing,  manifested  discontent.  That  it 
should  continue  to  do  so  is,  I  think,  desirable  in  the  interest  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  theatre,  the  management  included.  In  some  respects  the 
functions  of  the  audience,  which  is  present  at  a  first  representation,  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  professional  critic.  Disliking  and  repudiating 
the  idea  of  any  such  interference  with  the  freedom  of  literature  as  is 
involved  in  the  existence  of  a  censorship  of  plays,  and  holding  that  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  purity  as  well  as  the 
excellence  of  dramatic  representations,  I  would  encourage  an  audience  to 
speak  out  in  condemnation  of  what  is  offensive  or  bad.  The  chance  of  a 
good  play  being  driven  from  the  stage  hy  the  clamour  of  a  first-night’s 
public,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  its  being  killed  hy  the  unfavourable 
verdict  of  the  newspapers.  How  small  is  the  chance  last  indicated  all 
connected  with  the  management  of  theatres  are  aware.  When  a  had  play 
is  produced,  the  sooner  the  management  knows  that  it  is  had  the  less  will 
he  its  loss.  Whether  the  information  is  derived  from  the  spectators  or 
from  critical  notices  is  unimportant,  so  long  as  the  lesson  is  conveyed  that 
a  certain  piece  is  a  failure  and  should  he  withdrawn  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

I  am  thus  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  pit  as  regards  its  right  to,  and  the 
maintenance  of,  its  privileges.  On  the  manner  in  which  it  exercises  those 
privileges  I  have  something  to  say.  Turning  for  one  moment  to  the  case 
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under  discussion,  I  must  pronounce  the  declaration  of  failure  at  the 
close  of  a  first  act,  premature  and  unkind.  Had  those  who  manifested 
thus  early  their  discontent  remained  to  the  end  they  would,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  have  joined  in  the  favourable  verdict  of  the  majority.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  of  the  malcontents  who  will  dispute  that  a  work  of 
art,  or  what  claims  to  he  such,  should  he  seen  in  its  integrity  before  it  is 
dismissed  as  worthless.  Manifestations  of  disapproval  should  moreover 
he  orderly,  so  to  speak,  and  the  attempt,  often  renewed  in  various  parts 
of  the  house,  to  provoke  laughter  by  sneering  comment,  should  he  put 
down,  not  by  the  police,  hut  by  the  audience  itself.  The  force  of  an  un¬ 
favourable  verdict  is  diminished  by  disorderly  proceedings  of  this  kind, 
and,  what  should  he  the  delivery  of  a  judgment  worthy  of  respect,  seems 
mere  riot. 

How  only  do  I  reach  what  is,  I  think,  the  most  important  portion  of 
my  argument  or  appeal.  Let  me  grant  that  the  management  of  a  theatre 
is  a  mercantile  speculation,  that  an  actor  plays  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money,  that  an  author  writes  with  a  similar  end.  In  saying  this  all  is 
not  said.  Public  gratitude  to  those  who  set  before  it  an  artistic  and 
elevating  spectacle  is  not  to  he  measured  by  that  which  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  cheap  button.  The  highest  consideration  we  can  pay  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  obligation  conferred  by  the  dramatist,  the  actor,  and  in 
some  cases  even,  by  the  manager.  Sooner  or  later  those  who  have  supplied 
the  public  with  fine  plays  get  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  their 
species  and  the  glories  of  their  country.  Without  incurring  a  charge 
of  'pedantry,  I  may  say  that  a  reputation  like  that  of  BEschylus  is,  two 
thousand  years  after  his  death,  a  crowning  glory  of  the  country  in  which 
and  for  which  he  lived  and  wrote.  Our  own  dramatists  are  our  special 
pride.  Yet  some  of  the  best  of  them  have  incurred  the  horrible  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  seeing  their  plays  damned.  In  his  early  youth,  Ben  Jonson,  in 
noble  and  memorable  lines,  of  which  I  quote  only  the  closing  words, 
spoke  of  the  Muse,  as 

Crown’d  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  profaned 
With  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought ; 

Oh,  then,  how  proud  a  presence  docs  she  bear  ! 

Then  is  she  like  herself ;  fit  to  be  seen 
Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes. 

Hot  long  subsequently,  when  the  depression  and  horror  of  failure  were 
upon  him,  he  wrote  in  verse,  the  energy  and  pathos  of  which  have  never 
been  surpassed : 

0  this  would  make  a  learn’d  and  liberal  soul 
To  rive  his  stained  quill  up  to  the  back, 

And  damn  his  long-watched  labours  to  the  fire  ; 

Things  that  were  born  when  none  but  the  still  night 
And  his  dumb  candle  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

How  who  that  reads  these  stupendous  words,  or  those  in  which  he  tells 
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how  his  intellect,  “  set  round  with  pain,  ‘  cannot  ’  long  hold  out,”  or 
again,  the  terrible  ode  in  which  he  hids  himself  “leave  the  loathsome  stage, 
could  bear  to  think  he  had  been  a  means  of  bringing  blight  and  desolation 
upon  one  who  was  then  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  day,  and  who  hi  future 
times  was  to  rank  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  country  and  his  age  1 

I  do  not  wish  to  he  misconceived.  dSTot  in  the  interest  of  the 
dramatist,  the  actor,  or  the  manager,  still  less  in  that  of  art,  do  I  put 
forth  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam.  In  their  own  interest,  however,  I 
conjure  self-constituted  critics  to  he  merciful.  Let  them  he  just,  hut  let 
them  temper  justice  with  mercy.  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  the  public 
summon  before  it  an  author  for  the  mere  purpose  of  jeering  at  him  and 
baiting  him,  and  I  have  marvelled  what  strange  instinct  could  prompt 
men  to  a  course  so  cruel  and  so  unjust.  Let  men  remember,  too,  that  a 
failure  is  not  now  what  once  it  was.  A  hundred  years  ago,  if  a  piece  was 
damned,  the  management  gave  another,  or  returned  to  the  original  scheme 
of  changing  nightly  the  bill.  A  fairly  successful  piece  did  not  run  much 
more  than  a  score  nights,  and  the  loss  involved  in  failure  was  inconsider¬ 
able.  How  conditions  are  altered.  A  management  and  an  author  lose 
largely,  thousands  of  pounds  having  in  some  cases  been  spent  upon 
mounting  a  play.  Two  or  three  failures  in  succession  mean  something- 
like  ruin. 

These  things,  though  they  may  furnish  no  reason  for  sparing  a 
thoroughly  bad  play,  constitute  at  least  an  inducement  to  leniency  in 
judgment.  One  more  reason  is  there  why  the  occupants  of  the  pit  should 
not  regard  too  closely  the  traditions  which  are  supposed  to  link  them 
to  the  “  frowning  censors  ”  of  whom  we  read.  Those  who  now  go  to  the 
pit  are  not  the  same  class  as  its  former  occupants.  When  the  first  two 
rows  of  stalls  were  constructed,  the  glory  of  the  pit  passed  away.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  portion  of  the  house  exactly  answers  to  the  pit 
of  past  times.  A  majority  of  those,  however,  who  in  the  time  of  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  went  into  the  pit  to  look  after  the  fortunes  of  the 
piece,  would  now  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the  theatre. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  say  that  manifest  tokens  of  disapproval  at  the 
close  of  an  act,  when  unaccompanied  by  any  form  of  ribaldry  or 
disturbance,  should  be  accepted  by  a  management  with  equanimity.  I 
have  heard  pieces  hissed  off  the  stage  when  my  entire  sympathy  has  been 
with  the  malcontents ;  but  I  have  also  listened  to  outcries  which  I  have 
thought  altogether  impermissible.  When  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  modern 
dramas  is  of  home  growth,  and  when  a  large  percentage  of  our  lighter 
productions  consists  of  farce,  it  seems  preposterous  to  urge  audiences  to 
gravity  in  the  delivery  of  their  verdicts.  When  once,  however,  the 
regeneration  of  our  drama  has  followed  the  regeneration,  now  in  progress, 
of  our  stage,  then,  if  not  I,  my  successors,  may  some  day  quote  again 
and  with  serious  purpose  Jonson’s  notable  words,  and  urge  that  a  dramatic 
spectacle  is 

fit  to  be  seen 

Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes. 

Joseph  Knight. 
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THE  INVERNESS  CAPE. 

IK”  the  autumn  of  ’74  I  became  acquainted  with  Spencer  Bithrey, 
a  violinist  employed  in  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  moody, 
taciturn  man,  little  liked  by  his  fellows,  hut  noticing  me  week  after 
week  without  a  companion  in  the  place,  he  one  day  held  out  his  hand 
and  spoke  kindly  to  me  about  my  loneliness.  I  hope  I  responded 
warmly,  hut  he  struck  me  as  being  so  strange  in  manner  and  appearance 
that  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  did  not  for  the  moment  prefer  my  isolation  to 
his  companionship.  However,  he  stuck  to  me  in  his  sulky  kind  of  way, 
and  we  used  to  walk  long  distances  together  out  into  the  country,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pretty  collie-dog  which  he  seemed  attached  to.  I  gradually 
grew  fond  of  the  collie,  and,  through  this,  of  his  master. 

The  humanising  influence  of  a  dog  is  very  great  over  two  people  who 
have  little  in  common.  By  degrees  a  positive  friendship  crept  into 
existence  between  Bithrey  and  myself,  a  friendship  which  had  its 
pleasures  and  its  penalties.  I  found  myself  now  positively  shunned  by 
those  with  whom  my  vocation  brought  me  in  contact,  and  Bithrey  saw 
this  and  seemed  grateful  to  me  for  my  liking  for  him. 

I  have  said  that  Spencer  Bithrey  was  a  strange-looking  man.  He 
was  tall,  gaunt,  and  awkward  in  gait  and  manner,  with  a  long  pale 
smooth  face,  and  a  quantity  of  straight  dark  hair — as  dark  as  an 
Englishman’s  hair  ever  is.  There  was  an  habitual  look  in  his  eyes 
which,  once  seen,  it  was  impossible  to  forget — the  look  of  a  man  who 
had  been  severely  startled  and  whose  face  had  retained  the  impression 
of  that  moment  ever  since.  There  was  no  colour — no  warm  colour  at 
any  rate — in  the  face,  save  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  became  excited, 
and  then  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  eyes  sparkled,  the  nostrils  lost  their 
grayish-blue  indentations,  the  lips  became  fuller  and  redder,  and  the 
whole  face  was  almost  handsome.  A  moment  after,  however,  the  old 
look  would  return,  the  face  would  regain  its  cold  smooth  marble-like 
appearance,  and  the  dark  frightened  eyes  would  stare  vacantly  as  before. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  out-of-doors  Bithrey  always  wore  a 
long  black  Inverness  cape,  with  a  deep  collar  of  velvet  clasped  by  two 
silver  brooches  with  a  hand  between  them. 

A  cape  is  not  a  graceful  article  of  male  attire  nowadays,  and  is, 
happily,  somewhat  rare ;  on  Bithrey,  with  his  long  awkward  legs  and 
angular  arms,  it  was  simply  diabolically  grotesque,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  wretched  garment  had  a  share  in  cutting  its  owner  off  from  general 
association  with  men  and  women.  It  was  so  conspicuous  that  if  you  had 
been  stationed  at  Stockbridge  you  could  almost  have  seen  it  walking  up 
from  Leith,  and  on  a  rough  day  its  flappings  and  flutterings  were  terrible. 
Many  a  stormy  night  have  I  been  awakened  by  the  beating  of  the  wind 
and  the  distant  roaring  of  the  sea  (I  lived  halfway  between  the  “  guid 
auld  toon  ”  and  Portobello),  and  havewondered  if  it  could  be  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  poor  Bithrey  that  I  heard  beating  on  the  cobble-stones  outside, 
Bithrey  with  his  pale  face  and  frightened  eyes,  and  imagining,  too,  that 
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I  could  hear  the  black  wings  of  the  Inverness  cape  fluttering  like  a  dismal 
night-bird  in  the  streets. 

I  was  seen  a  great  deal  in  company  with  this  Inverness  cape  and  the 
black  collie-dog,  along  the  country  roads  especially.  Bithrey  was  a  most 
instructive  companion — indeed,  a  more  generally  well-informed  man  I  have 
never  known.  He  had  been  abroad  a  little,  for  the  most  part  to  spots  I 
had  visited,  and  we  compared  our  recollections,  though  his  observation 
had  taught  him  far  more  than  mine  had  taught  me.  One  thing  that 
struck  me,  was  his  manner  of  describing  any  place  or  circumstance.  It 
was  a  slow,  deliberate,  preaching  manner,  never  varying  in  tone  or  pace, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  person  addressed,  like  the  style  of  a 
lecturer  Avho  is  heartily  sick  of  his  subject.  I  have  seen  a  schoolmaster 
speaking  to  his  hoys  in  the  same  way,  with  his  eyes  and  thoughts  far 
away,  and  only  his  tongue  at  work  quite  mechanically.  I  asked  Bithrey 
once  if  he  had  ever  been  a  schoolmaster,  so  strong  was  the  impression 
upon  me  that  his  manner  Avas  a  kind  of  legacy  of  an  old  occupation.  He 
considered  a  moment,  and  I  thought  the  scared  look  in  his  eyes  became 
intensified  as  he  looked  at  me.  At  last  he  said  “  Ho  !  ”  hut  I  thought  as 
he  spoke  that  he  was  telling  me  less  than  the  truth,  and  I  blamed  myself 
for  allowing  him  to  think  I  entertained  any  curiosity  as  to  his  past. 
That  he  did  think  so  I  am  sure,  and  we  went  upon  three  or  four  long 
country  jaunts  before  the  constraint  produced  by  my  question  quite  wore 
away. 

One  winter’s  night  Bithrey  invited  me  to  accompany  him  home  to 
supper.  I  promptly  declined,  thinking  my  refusal  would  please  him 
most,  and  indeed  he  did  seem  satisfied  with  my  answer.  But  after  a 
while  he  renewed  his  request,  and  said  he  had  been  asked  to  take  me 
home  with  him. 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  I.  “  By  whom  1  ” 

“  My  wife.” 

He  saw  my  look  of  surprise,  but  I  could  not  recall  it.  I  had  known 
him  for  almost  five  months,  and  he  had  never  told  me  that  he  was  married. 

11  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  be  bothered  with  me,”  said  I,  “  but  I  don’t 
like  to  rob  you  of  your  quiet  hour  after  your  hard  night’s  work  in  the 
orchestra.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  his  strange  look  and  said  : 

“  You  cannot  rob  me  of  anything,  certainly  not  of  a  quiet  hour.  I 
have  nothing  to  lose  in  this  world,  and  nothing  I  can  hope  to  gain  in  the 
next — except ” 

“Except  what  %  ”  I  asked,  he  having  broken  off  abruptly. 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  he  earnestly,  “  that  good  women  ever  really  love 
had  men,  or  that  it  is  only  their  goodness  and  charity  that  make  them 
pretend  to  do  so  %  Do  you  think  that  an  honest  woman  can  ever  feel 
anything  in  her  inmost  heart  but  loathing  and  contempt  for  a  man  who 
has  been  steeped  in  crime  up  to  his  finger-nails  1  Do  you  not  think  that 
a  fallen  man  never  gains  anything  but  the  compassion  of  a  good  girl,  a 
weighty  pity  that  crushes  out  of  his  breast  the  one  spark  of  resignation 
sin  has  left  there  1  ” 
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“  I  know  very  little  of  woman’s  love,”  I  replied  rather  modestly  (all 
this  occurred  a  few  years  ago),  “  excepting  the  love  of  a  mother. 
Mothers  love  their  wicked  children  very  tenderly,  and  I  have  read 
that  where  a  woman  begins  to  love  she  ceases  to  criticise.  If  a  man 
be  righteous  to  one  woman  she  will  pardon  his  sinning  against  the  whole 
world.” 

“  If  I  thought  so  !  ”  murmured  Bithrey,  grasping  my  arm  as  we 
pressed  forward,  “  if  I  thought  that  the  sinner  could  win  the  woman’s 
trust !  What  a  possession  for  him  to  carry  with  him  to  his  grave  ! 
What  a  flaming  scroll  for  him  to  unroll  upon  the  Judgment  Day,  crying, 

4 1  am  purged  from  my  crime — this  pure  soul  loved  and  trusted  me  !  ’  ” 

Bithrey’s  lodgings  comprised  what  is  called  a  Flat,  and  were 
approached  by  some  flights  of  dank  and  dismal  stone  steps,  common 
to  all  the  occupiers  of  the  buil  ding,  and  open  night  and  day.  Bithrey’s 
flat  was  on  the  third  story,  and  there  were  three  or  four  other  sets  of 
chambers  above  his.  There  is  a  cellardike  odour  about  these  Scotch 
“  common  staircases,”  which,  rather  strangely,  increases  as  you  mount 
them,  and  which  is  only  terminated  by  your  entrance  to  one  of  the  sets 
of  lodgings.  Then  you  exchange  the  suggestion  of  a  cellar  for  a  more 
pronounced  one  of  something  that  embodies  most,  forcibly  a  blend  of 
onions  and  stagnant  rain-water.  Why  this  should  be  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  the  most  cleanly  of  Scotch  housewives 
cannot  controvert.  I  once  reasoned  with  a  northern  landlord  on  the 
subject  for  about  half  an  hour,  suggesting  that  as  an  owner  of  such 
property  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  obviate  its  disadvantages. 
His  only  reply  was,  “  Let  it  alone,  mon,  let  it  alone — it’s  pairt  o’  the 
seeystem.”  And  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  system — part  of  the  system 
of  Scotch  house-building  that  it  should  be  as  foul  as  possible,  and  part 
of  the  human  system  that  it  will  suffer  any  conceivable  drawback  till  it 
dies  of  fever  or  blood-poisoning. 

Bithrey’s  flat,  however,  was  less  odorous  than  any  I  had  entered,  nor 
did  I  wonder  at  this  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Bithrey,  for  if  ever  a  woman 
carried  with  her  a  charm  to  grace  and  purify  the  most  dismal  and 
unpalatable  of  habitations  that  woman  was  she.  A  neat  little  body,  not 
more  than  five-and-twenty  (Bithrey  was  ten  years  her  senior),  dressed  in 
sober  gray,  with  a  pretty  black  apron  and  the  whitest  of  cuffs  and  collars. 
Her  hair  was  fair,  and  drawn  tightly  off  her  brows,  to  be  confined  in  a 
neat  roll  at  the  back,  but  all  the  pulling  and  braiding  could  not  destroy 
its  natural  ripples,  which  caught  the  light  in  the  most  pleasant  way  and 
shone  in  bright  little  waves.  Her  skin  was  pale,  in  its  transparency  too 
much  like  Bithrey’s,  and  her  eyes  the  brightest,  I  thought,  in  the  world 
— not  bright  in  colour,  for  they  were  gray — but  in  the  light  that  sparkled 
in  them. 

She  regarded  me  on  my  entrance  with  something  like  mistrust,  and 
then  scanned  me,  it  struck  me,  with  eager  curiosity.  I  appeared  to 
satisfy  her,  for  in  a  moment  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me  and  told  me  I 
was  most  welcome.  Bithrey  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead,  first  looking 
in  her  face  anxiously  as  if  expecting  to  find  some  change  there.  The 
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smile  she  gave  him  seemed  to  reassure  him,  and  we  sat  down  to  supper ; 
hut  still  he  glanced  at  her  occasionally  with  the  same  expressed  fear  in 
his  eyes,  though  she  sat  opposite  him  with  that  kind  smile  on  her  lips, 
the  prettiest  woman,  I  felt  sure,  in  the  whole  world. 

The  flat  consisted  of  four  rooms,  the  one  we  supped  in,  furnished 
half  as  a  kitchen  half  as  a  parlour,  a  large  bedroom,  and  a  best  room, 
where  we  afterwards  smoked,  in  a  corner  of  which  was  a  small  door 
opening  into  a  second  bed-chamber.  Everything  was  clean  and  tidy,  and 
I  attacked  the  homely  supper  with  an  excellent  appetite.  Bithrey  and  I 
then  lighted  our  pipes  and  sat  smoking  and  talking,  Mrs.  Bithrey  joining 
us  with  some  needlework  a  little  while  after  supper.  There  was  no 
servant,  but  her  hands  were  smooth  and  delicate. 

It  was  a  strange  household,  it  was  a  strange  night,  yet  we  seemed 
happy  enough  as  we  sat  chatting.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was 
there  on  my  probation,  though  Mary  (he  called  her  Mary)  did  what  she 
could  to  put  me  at  my  ease,  and  talked  to  me  in  a  pleasant  open  fashion, 
and  in  the  tones  and  accents  of  a  gentlewoman. 

I  sat  with  them  till  one  o’clock,  when  the  unreplenished  fire  and  the 
chill  atmosphere  of  the  room  gave  me  a  hint  to  knock  the  ashes  from  my 
pipe  and  bid  them  good-night. 

“  Don’t  you  feel  very  lonely,”  said  Mary  to  me,  as  I  prepared  to 
leave,  “  in  your  solitary  rooms  almost  within  the  sound  of  the  beating  of 
the  seal”  The  high  whistling  wind  outside  prompted  her  to  ask  this 
question. 

“  I  am  tolerable  company  for  myself,”  I  replied  •  “  and,  besides,  I 
have  a  host  of  cheerful  though  incorporeal  guests  round  my  table — 
thoughts  of  home,  schemes  of  the  present  and  plans  for  the  future.  Hope 
and  I  share  the  same  bed  and  board.” 

We  three  were  standing  on  the  inner  threshold  of  the  room  during 
my  leave-taking.  As  I  spoke  I  heard  Bithrey  utter  a  low  wailing  sound 
and  I  saw  his  head  droop  upon  his  breast.  When  he  raised  it  his  parted 
lips  were  white  and  bloodless,  and  the  wild  look  in  his  eyes  was  deeper 
and  more  despairing.  Mary  cast  one  reproachful  glance  at  me,  and  crossing 
over  to  her  husband  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  breast,  and  then  I 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  pretty  wife’s  face  was  an  awful  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his.  In  its  ashy  hue  it  was  the  same,  and  there  were  the  same 
anxious  lines  round  her  mouth,  and  the  grayish-blue  indentations  at  her 
nostrils.  And  her  eyes,  I  saw  now,  were  less  bright  than  I  had  thought 
them  and  showed  a  dense  black  ring  round  each  gray  iris,  while  there 
was  the  same  dreadfully  strange  look  of  some  haunting  fear.  There  was 
one  difference- — his  look  expressed  a  settled  dreamy  apprehension  of 
something  distant,  hers  a  close,  constant,  active  fear  for  him. 

Hurriedly  I  said  “  Good-night  ”  to  them.  I  shook  hands  with 
Bithrey  and  gently  touched  his  wife’s  hand,  but  she  drew  it  away  from 
me  almost  angrily;  it  was  like  his,  as  cold  as  marble.  She  did  not 
speak  to  me,  and  so  I  left  them — he  standing  fixed  and  statuelike,  she 
with  her  white  hand  upon  his  breast  looking  up  into  his  face. 

V exed,  out  of  humour  with  myself,  I  made  my  way  home,  beating 
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against  the  wind  which  had  increased  in  force.  My  rooms  looked  cold 
and  desolate,  my  lamp  burned  feebly,  and  in  the  little  window-panes  I 
fancied  I  could  see  the  image  of  poor  Bithrey’s  pale  face,  which  changed 
in  a  moment  to  Mary’s,  and  changed  again  to  my  own  face,  which  was  as 
pale  as  theirs.  I  extinguished  my  lamp,  jumped  into  bed,  and  lay 
restlessly  verging  between  sleep  and  wakefulness.  Losing  myself  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  thought  I  was  back  again  with  the  strange  couple,  laying 
my  hands  upon  their  shoulders,  and  telling  them  that  I  knew  their  secret. 
Then  I  found  myself  suddenly  awake,  listening  to  the  moaning  of  the 
wind,  and  fancying  once  more  that  I  could  hear  Bithrey’s  footsteps 
beating  upon  the  cobble-stones,  and  the  Inverness  cape  flapping  like  the 
wings  of  an  ill-omened  bird.  Again  I  was  asleep,  and  saw  in  my  dreams 
the  same  black  cape  with  the  two  brooches  and  the  silver  hand,  and  I 
fancied  now  that  the  hand  had  a  dull  rusty  stain  upon  it  which  it  was 
my  task  to  erase,  and  I  rubbed  and  rubbed  at  the  horrid  mark  so  long 
that  I  found  the  sun  creeping  into  my  room  before  I  had  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  it. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  theatre  in  which  Bithrey  and  I  were 
employed  was  burnt  to  a  shell,  and  my  work  in  Edinburgh  thereby 
abruptly  ended.  Bithrey  had  some  private  employment — he  gave  music 
lessons,  I  think — which  kept  him  in  the  city,  and  so  I  parted  from  him 
and  set  out  for  a  large  theatrical  town  in  Lancashire. 

Three  years  elapsed,  during  which  I  heard  nothing  of  the  Bitlireys — 
three  years  which  seemed  as  a  day.  They  ended,  leaving  me  battling 
Avith  a  severe  illness,  an  illness  of  a  month  which  was  to  me  a  century 
of  suffering.  I  rose  from  my  sick-bed  weak  in  all  but  a  determination 
to  revive  Avith  my  neAV-coming  strength  all  my  old  thoughts  and  fancies, 
visiting  old  scenes  and  seeing  old  faces — landmarks  I  had  so  nearly  left 
behind  me  for  CArer.  Commencing  my  pilgrimage  at  my  birthplace,  I 
paid  a  short  visit  to  every  locality  I  had  once  known,  reneAving  the 
acquaintance  as  with  old  friends  with  whom  I  had  lately  had  a  serious 
and  almost  final  difference.  In  the  end  I  naturally  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  Edinburgh,  and  there  came  upon  me  a  strong  desire  to 
revive  my  friendship  with  Spencer  Bithrey.  I  Avrote  to  him  expressing 
this  wish,  and  he  responded  most  cordially.  “  I  trust  earnestly,”  he 
said  in  his  letter  to  me,  “  that  having  formed  your  resolution  to  see  me 
you  Avill  lose  no  time  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  I  should  never  have 
asked  you  to  come  to  me,  but  I  am  delighted  to  think  I  may  perhaps  see 
your  face  again.  I  aLvays  liked  you,  so  pray  come  quickly.  I  am  not 
strong,  and  the  cold  winds  here  shake  me  terribly.  I  sometimes  think 
they  Avill  take  me  up  with  the  dust  and  drift  of  the  streets  and  whirl 
me  away.”  Enclosed  in  this  letter  was  a  short  one  from  Mary,  in  the 
neatest  and  prettiest  handwriting,  asking  me  to  lodge  with  them  during 
my  stay.  Her  husband,  she  feared,  aatus  ailing,  and  Avas  a  little  strange — 
Avould  I  promise  her  to  be  near  him  as  long  as  I  could  1 

I  Avould  have  set  out  to  them  immediately  had  not  some  business 
obliged  me  to  remain  in  the  south  of  England  for  a  fortnight  further.  I 
explained  this  to  Mary ;  but  to  satisfy  her  that  I  would  not  needlessly 
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protract  my  absence,  I  then  and  there  fixed  a  day  and  hour  for  my 
journey.  I  did  not  hear  from  her  in  answer  to  this  letter,  but  concluded 
that  everything  was  satisfactory. 

In  due  course  I  travelled  to  Edinburgh,  reaching  there  at  about  six 
o’clock  on  one  cold,  dark  Friday  morning  in  November.  Although  it 
was  early  morning  I  set  out  at  once  for  Bithrey  s,  knowing  that  I  was 
expected  there.  I  experienced  no  weariness  after  my  long  night  journey, 
for  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  pleasurable  anticipation.  I  felt  the  fierce 
beating  of  my  heart  as  I  looked  out  of  the  fly-window  on  to  the  familiar 
streets.  I  could  just  discern  through  the  dusk  the  tall  granite  houses 
with  their  regular  many-windowed  stories,  like  rows  of  old  gray  friends 
standing  by  the  roadside,  giving  me  a  welcome  and  blinking  at  me  with 
their  half-opened  eyes. 

There  I  was  once  more  stumbling  up  the  damp  stone-stairs ;  but  now 
the  mildewy  walls  and  the  cellar-like  atmosphere  suggested  but  the 
pleasantest  of  thoughts  to  me.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  the  door  of  my 
old  friend’s  lodgings ;  my  hand  paused  upon  the  bell-handle.  I  was  so 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  again  that  my  breath  came  short 
and  fast,  and  my  heart  thumped  harder  and  harder.  I  tugged  at  the  bell- 
handle,  and  there  was  a  dull  melancholy  tinkle,  not  at  all  in  tune  with 
my  lively  mood,  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  I  saw  Mary  Bithrey 
with  her  face  whiter  than  the  snow  upon  the  northern  hill-tops,  and  with 
her  deep  gray  eyes  set  in  piteous  rims  of  red  and  purple — those  eloquent 
tints  of  suffering,  the  very  rainbows  of  sorrow. 

She  stepped  back,  that  I  might  pass  her. 

“  There  is  something  wrong,”  I  said,  taking  her  hand.  “  What  is  it?  ” 

“You  have  come  to  see  Spencer  Bithrey,”  she  said.  “  You  are  late. 
I  am  a  widow.  He  died  a  week  ago,  and  was  buried  yesterday.” 

So,  after  all,  there  was  one  landmark  I  was  never  to  touch  again. 
The  pitiless  winds  had  indeed  taken  my  friend  up  with  the  dust  and 
drift  of  life,  and  carried  him  away  from  me. 

She  begged  me  to  remain  Avith  her  a  little  while  to  help  her  in  her 
trouble  with  my  advice.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  rest  myself,  as  I  felt 
faint  and  ill,  and  she  led  me  along  the  dark  passage  to  the  large  best 
room,  where  I  had  once  sat  talking  and  smoking  with  the  poor  dead  soul. 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa  and  she  covered  me  with  a  large  wrapper, 
which  she  took  from  a  heap  of  things  near  at  hand,  and  then  left  me. 

I  lay  facing  the  window,  where  I  could  see  the  lead-coloured  sky 
streaked  and  patched  with  black.  The  room  was  almost  in  darkness,  and 
the  objects  in  it  stood  out  faintly,  imaltered  since  my  last  visit.  There 
were  two  doors,  the  one  by  which  Mary  and  I  had  entered,  and  another 
in  the  corner,  far  away  from  me,  leading  to  a  farther  room.  Both  doors 
were  closed. 

I  noted  these  things  through  my  half-opened  eyes.  I  was  heavy  and 
drowsy,  but  real  rest  would  not  come,  though  I  tossed  and  turned,  and 
tried  every  conceivable  position.  At  length  I  really  was  losing  conscious¬ 
ness,  when  I  heard  a  sound  that  brought  me  to  myself  as  vide  awake  as 
ever,  with  every  sense  on  the  alert.  Footsteps — soft,  creeping  footsteps, 
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in  the  passage  outside,  coming  towards  my  room.  How  strange  that  so 
slight  a  sound  should  have  roused  me,  I  thought !  And  yet  the  very 
softness  of  the  sound  affected  me  more  than  the  riot  of  a  wild  burst  of 
laughter  would  have  done — there  was  something  in  it  so  distinct  and 
regular,  like  the  dreamy  mournful  ticking  of  an  old  clock.  I  raised 
myself  slightly,  turning  my  head  to  the  door  that  I  might  face  my 
visitor.  The  footsteps  had  reached  the  door,  and  were  pausing  without 
— a  long  pause,  like  ail  hour  to  me — would  the  door  never  open  1  I  was 
about  to  call  out,  when  I  heard  the  lock  rattle  and  the  key  slowly  turn, 
and  then  the  footsteps  softly  receded  till  they  died  away  in  the  distance, 
still  like  the  regular  ticking  of  a  clock,  but  now  as  if  the  clock  were  tired 
out  and  had  run  down.  As  for  me,  I  was  locked  in. 

I  had  no  real  cause  for  suspicion,  but  I  felt  strangely  uneasy. 
With  the  locking  of  the  door  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed  to  have 
altered,  and  was  moist  and  dense.  I  felt  bitterly  cold  and  lay  shivering, 
although  the  covering  upon  me  was  so  ‘weighty  that  I  could  scarcely  sup¬ 
port  it.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  pull  this  covering  closer  to  me,  and  I 
touched  a  soft,  thick  substance,  which  seemed  heavy  and  clammy  with 
damp. 

I  lay  thinking  for  a  moment  before  I  summoned  up  courage  to  throw 
it  from  me.  I  was  still  very  weak  from  my  late  illness,  and  my  head 
now  throbbed  painfully,  but  above  all  other  sensations  was  a  morbid 
horror  of  the  soft  moist  thing  which  covered  me.  At  last  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  again  and  grasped  it.  There  was  a  clink  of  metal,  for  my 
fingers  had  clutched  some  hard  substance.  I  raised  myself  upon  my 
elbow,  and  in  the  dim  light  examined  what  I  held,  and  then  I  saw  once 
again  the  two  brooches  with  the  silver  hand,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
dead  man’s  Inverness  cape  which  was  bearing  me  down. 

I  fell  back  horror-stricken.  I  longed  to  free  myself  from  the  dreadful 
burden,  but  I  could  not  dare  to  touch  it  again.  There  was  an  awful  fear 
upon  me  now,  and  my  breath  came  slowly  and  painfully.  So  softly  did 
I  breathe  that  I  heard  the  more  distinctly  a  movement  in  the  room 
leading  out  from  mine — a  sweeping  rustling  movement,  which  was 
followed  by  a  turning  of  the  handle  of  the  door.  Then  the  door  was 
opened,  and  I  saw  a  figure  come  out  into  the  murky  leaden  light  and 
stand  in  the  corner  facing  me. 

The  figure  was  tall  and  clad  in  white.  It  was  a  man’s  figure,  though 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  discern  its  features.  It  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  looked  slowly  round  and  came  towards  the  couch  where  I 
lay.  I  strove  to  cry  out,  but  my  mouth  and  tongue  were  parched,  and  no 
sound  would  come.  I  buried  my  head  in  the  pillow  of  the  couch  and 
waited,  waited  till  I  felt  a  hand  above  me  slowly  and  deliberately 
dragging  at  the  Inverness  cape.  Impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse— -the 
desperation  of  fear — I  rose  suddenly  and  clutched  the  cape.  The  figure 
was  then  close  upon  me,  and,  as  I  rose,  its  face  looked  into  mine  and  I 
saw  plainly  the  gaunt  form  and  ashy  features  of  Spencer  Eithrey  ! 
****** 

When  I  recovered  (for  so  weak  and  ill  was  I  that  I  fainted  at  what  I 
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imagined  to  be  the  apparition  of  a  dead  man)  I  learnt  the  truth.  The 
figure  I  had  seen — the  image  indeed  in  form  and  face  of  Spencer  Bithrey 
— was  the  dead  man’s  brother  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  who,  being  awakened  by  the  cold,  had  entered  my  room  in 
his  night  apparel  to  search  for  some  extra  covering,  knowing  there  had 
been  a  heap  of  rugs  and  wrappers  lying  upon  the  couch.  Thinking  the 
room  to  be  tenantless — the  dim  light  preventing  him  from  seeing  me — 
he  had  seized  upon  the  first  thing  suitable  to  his  purpose — the  dreadful 
Inverness  cape,  in  which  I  was  completely  concealed.  Mary  Bithrey 
had,  without  thought,  thrown  the  cape  over  me  and  had  afterwards 
returned  to  lock  the  door,  lest  a  servant,  who  was  at  work  in  the  place, 
should  enter  the  room  and  disturb  me.  All  the  other  horrors  of  my 
situation  were  the  creation  of  my  overwrought  imagination. 

Thus  a  few  simple  words  can  dispel  a  complex  illusion,  though  they 
cannot  banish  the  impressions  of  it,  which  last  a  lifetime. 

From  Arnold  Bithrey  (the  curate  of  a  little  church  in  Devonshire, 
my  very  good  friend  at  the  time  of  writing)  I  gained  the  history  of  the 
mysterious  couple  whom  Death  had  so  suddenly  divorced.  Spencer 
Bithrey  had  formerly  been  a  tutor  in  a  household  where  Mary  was 
governess.  Falling  into  temptation,  he  had  assisted  his  eldest  pupil  in 
the  perpetration  of  a  forgery — the  forging  of  the  name  of  his  employer; 
his  pupil’s  father.  The  boy  fled  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crime,  while 
the  tutor  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  was  convicted. 
The  term  of  imprisonment,  however,  was  brief — a  year  or  two — but  long 
enough  to  weaken  his  health,  shake  him  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  return 
him  to  the  world  a  broken  and  hopeless  man. 

But  upon  his  discharge  he  was  met  at  the  prison-gates  by  a  woman. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  recognised  the  patient  smile  and 
deep  gray  eyes  of  his  former  associate  the  little  governess.  There  had 
been  no  especial  friendship  between  them,  for  they  had  been  together  but 
little,  but  she  had  come  to  meet  him  at  the  prison-doors.  She  said  to 
him  falteringly : 

“  We  knew  very  little  of  each  other  long  ago,  but  I  always  liked  you, 
and  I  want  to  help  you  if  you  will  let  me.  Do  not  suffer  your  troubles 
to  press  you  down  body  and  soul.  We  teachers  have  hard  lives;  what 
happened  to  you  might  have  occurred  to  me,  and  then  you  would  have 
aided  me,  I  know.  Don’t  be  angry  with  me  for  coming  to  meet  you,  for 
no  one  knows  I  am  here.  It  is — my  secret.” 

So  they  were  married.  Poor  Bithrey !  his  ever-haunting  self- 
reproach  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  understand  the  depths,  the 
quality,  of  this  little  governess’s  love  for  him,  and  he  mistook  affection 
for  pity,  and  writhed  under  the  thought.  But  on  his  deathbed  he  knew 
the  truth,  and  said  things  to  her  which  are  too  sacred  to  be  put  down 
here,  and  he  called  her  “  sweetheart  ”  as  he  died. 


Arthur  W.  Pinero. 
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By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

No.  III. 

CHARLOTTE  CIIAEKE — Continued. 


1HARLOTTE  felt  such  resentment  against  her  parent,  that  her  plight 


V/  must  have  been  indeed  a  sad  one  ere  she  would  have  consented  to 
beg  a  penny  of  him.  The  strolling  company,  of  which  she  was  at  this 
time  a  member,  came  into  collision  with  the  proprietor  of  the  hostelry 
where  the  party  lodged,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  so  the  troupe,  with  penury  staring  them  in  the  face,  resolved  to 
separate  in  pursuit  of  less  evil  fortune.  Mr.  Brown,  alias  C.  C.,  walked 
to  Dartford,  where  a  new  engagement  had  been  procured,  trudging  in 
thin  pumps  along  dirty  roads  in  a  continuous  torrent  of  rain,  and 
arrived  there  at  nightfall,  just  in  time  to  step  on  the  stage,  without  an 
opportunity  of  drying  her  clothes.  The  consequence  upon  the  morrow 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  had  cold  and  hoarseness ;  and  the 
result  of  that  was  summary  discharge  with  the  consolation  fee  of  half-a- 
crown.  Mr.  Brown  then  joined  a  company  who  played  in  a  booth  for 
the  behoof  of  seafaring  folk  in  Mapping,  and  remained  with  these  excel¬ 
lent  people  until  their  manager  was  unfortunate  enough  to  find  his  way 
to  Newgate.  It  appears  that  that  worthy  held  uncertain  views  as  to  the 
difference  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  pockets 
of  his  audience  whilst  Mr.  Brown  and  others  were  fretting  and  fuming  on 
the  boards.  However  that  may  have  been,  there  was  a  desperate  rumpus 
“  in  the  front  ”  one  day,  an  inconvenient  clamouring  for  the  watchman 
and  the  beadle,  a  breaking  of  sconces  and  of  shins,  an  irruption  of  officers 
of  justice.  This  was  terrible,  for  the  minions  of  the  law  were  Madam 
Charke’s  bates  noirs.  The  bailiffs  were  still  after  Charlotte.  It  would 
never  do  to  be  recognised,  still  less  to  be  involved  in  larceny.  In  despair 
— the  doors  of  the  grand  house  in  Berkeley  Square  being,  of  course,  firm- 
closed  against  her — our  heroine  flew  to  her  brother  Theopliilus,  the 
squinting  scapegrace,  husband  of  the  divine  Susannah.  She  was  at  her 
wits’  end,  she  cried,  for  “  Papa  was  inexorable.”  The  bailiffs  were  so  lynx- 
eyed  and  so  persistent  that  there  was  no  means  of  earning  bread — honest 
bread,  that  is — and  Charlotte  was  proud  if  wayward :  “I  dare  not  show 
my  face  either  in  the  street  or  on  the  stage,”  she  wailed,  “  for  it  is  as 
well  known  as  Aldgate  Pump.  I’ll  do  anything — groom  a  horse,  or  ’list 
for  a  soldier.  Anything  that  a  man  can  do,  I  can.  Life  is  a  burthen, 
misery  is  overpowering.  Things  cannot  go  on  this  way.  If  you  won’t 
help  me  in  my  present  strait,  I  must  make  a  hole  in  the  water.” 

Theopliilus  listened,  and  pared  his  nails,  and  yawned.  He  was  fond 
of  his  sister  after  a  fashion  and  felt  for  her  position,  for  he,  like  her,  was 
a  born  Bohemian,  who  dreaded  bailiffs  ;  but  there  was  little  he  could  do 
for  her  at  the  moment  through  a  wholesome  respect  for  his  stern  parent. 
“  Dogged  for  debt  1  ”  he  replied  thoughtfully.  “  Don’t  dare  to  be  seen 
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by  daylight?  Awkward  but  common  condition.  There’s  only  one  way 
out  of  that  for  a  person  placed  as  you  are ;  one  to  which  you  possibly 
may  object.” 

“I  object  to  nothing  !”  blurted  out  Charlotte,  her  spirits  rising  with 
that  wonderful  elasticity  which  we  cannot  but  admire  and  marvel  at.  “  So 
that  it  supplies  me  and  mine  with  food,  and  frees  me  from  the  terror  of 
arrest,  I  care  not  what  it  is,  provided  always  that  it  isn’t  highway 
robbery.” 

“  Ho,  ho  !  ”  giggled  Theophilus  ;  “  you  weren’t  so  particular  about 
that  on  one  occasion,  if  I  mistake  not.  What  a  rage  the  old  man  was  in, 
to  be  sure.”  And  then  they  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed  outright,, 
like  a  pair  of  scapegraces,  and  Charlotte  recovered  her  equanimity.  “  Lord 
Ailsa’s  just  returned  from  Ireland,”  pursued  Theophilus,  “  and  wants  a 
valet.  I  can  get  you  the  place  if  you  please.  Beyond  that  I  can  promise 
nothing,  my  own  position  being  no  great  shakes.” 

Charlotte  was  delighted.  The  very  thing,  for  it  was  quite  new  and 
original  and  unexpected.  A  gentleman’s  gentleman  to  a  young  lord  1 
The  fact  of  donning  a  peer’s  livery  placed  its  wearer,  at  that  period,, 
beyond  the  reach  of  bailiffs.  Servitude,  forsooth  !  Was  not  that  of  a 
country  stroller  a  life  of  the  most  grinding  slavery  ?  Besides,  it  would  be 
delightful  to  lounge  in  front  of  that  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  to  flaunt 
canary-coloured  livery  as  her  papa  was  coming  out,  to  sit  in  the  Foot¬ 
man’s  Gallery  of  Colley’s  own  playhouse  and  hiss  his  plays,  to  walk  the 
streets  by  daylight  in  security  again,  to  cock  a  hat  with  ruffling  mien 
in  the  faces  of  the  bailiffs  and  shake  hands  with  them  into  the  bargain. 
Glorious  and  entrancing  prospect  ! 

Charlotte  was  duly  installed  in  her  new  and  important  office,  having 
her  own  table,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  any  single  dish  she  liked  besides 
my  lord’s  broken  victuals,  and  a  guinea  for  wages  every  Wednesday 
morning.  She  was  given  to  wear,  besides,  a  superb  coat  and  breeches 
embroidered  with  her  master’s  arms  ;  and,  by  reason  of  her  wit  and 
careless  good-nature,  soon  came  to  be  treated  more  as  a  humble  friend 
than  as  a  servant.  But  that  cloud  which  was  always  hovering  over  her 
devoted  head  was  certain,  ere  long,  to  break.  Sure  some  malevolent 
fairy  must  have  been  left  out  at  the  christening.  She  occupied  a 
lodging  with  her  child  in  a  neighbouring  court,  attending  my  lord’s  levee 
each  day  at  nine,  and  remaining  in  waiting  all  day,  until  one  evening — 
alas  !  for  the  hapless  Charlotte — her  sex  was  accidentally  discovered. 
The  secret  crept  out ;  my  lord  was  lampooned  and  laughed  at,  and  he 
dismissed  his  servant  in  a  passion. 

Her  grand  plumes  were  taken  from  her  ;  her  canary-suit  and  blazonry 
of  arms.  The  brief  period  of  security  was  at  an  end.  She  became  again 
an  owl  of  night,  with  no  certain  home  over  her  head — no  settled  means 
of  maintenance.  But  my  lord,  ere  he  sent  her  packing,  presented  his  ex¬ 
valet  with  a  few  gold  pieces,  to  soften  down  the  ruggedness  of  her 
disgrace.  What  was  to  be  done  with  these  pieces  ?  They  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  invest  with  advantage — could  possibly  be  made  to 
keep  hunger  at  bay  for  a  day  or  two.  More  than  that  they  could  hardly 
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accomplish.  Charlotte  set  her  nimhle  brains  to  work.  Might  not,  by 
management,  some  new  trade  he  launched — something  which  would  he 
amusing  through  its  novelty,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  to  hoot  % 
The  incorrigible  lady  was  always  dreaming  of  fortune — looking  hope¬ 
fully  forward  into  the  future,  which  was  crocus-hued,  however  black  the 
present.  This  time  hers  was  a  strange  inspiration.  Though  barely  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  already  been  groom,  gardener,  doctor, 
actress,  grocer,  valet.  Now  she  was  to  bloom  out  into  a  sausage-maker, 
and  to  that  end  invested  her  little  all  in  pork. 

Most  of  her  ventures  promised  well  at  starting,  then  dwindled  into 
hopeless  failures ;  and  the  sausage  episode  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Tor  several  months  she  walked  the  streets,  muffled  in  the  big  hat  and 
kerchief  which  Hogarth  has  made  immortal,  crying  her  wares,  and  did 
tolerably  well ;  but  sickness  stopped  the  flow  of  business — she  fell  ill  of 
a  spotted  fever ;  her  daughter  was  too  young  to  work  the  trade  alone.  It 
languished,  and  when  the  doomed  woman  recovered  her  senses,  it  was  to 
And  her  stock-in-trade  reduced  to  three  pounds  of  meat,  pour  tout  potage, 
with  a  heavy  bill  to  pay  for  rent.  This  was  bad,  but  health  was 
returning,  and  with  it  hope — the  rainbow-hued.  Brave  Charlotte  kissed 
her  daughter,  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  mammy  was  well  again  ; 
proposed  that  they  should  take  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two  in  Bed  Lion 
Tields  ;  then  occupy  the  evening  thriftfully  in  chopping  up  the  remaining 
meat.  When  they  returned  home  the  meat  was  gone.  A  hungry  cat  had 
crawled  through  the  open  casement  and  devoured  it.  The  shock  of  this 
disappointment— ridiculous  as  it  almost  was — brought  on  a  relapse. 
Charlotte  hovered  for  days  upon  the  confines  of  another  world.  But  she 
was  not  yet  to  be  set  free. 

What  a  piteous  tale  it  is — of  a  hand-to-hand,  never-ending  struggle 
with  starvation  !  Had  it  not  been  for  her  child,  Charlotte  would  long  ere 
this  have  collapsed  and  tossed  up  the  sponge.  But  half-man  though  she 
was,  the  maternal  instinct  was  strong  in  the  sturdy  woman.  She  set  her 
teeth  to  fight  the  cruel  world  just  as  a  harmless  animal  will  stand  at  bay 
like  a  wild  beast,  if  called  on  to  protect  its  offspring. 

Now  at  Mary-la-Bonne,  as  you  know  probably,  where  the  Junketing- 
Gardens  used  to  be,  stands,  or  stood,  the  hostelry  of  The  King’s  Head — 
a  house  where  cits  spent  their  Sundays  a  hundred  years  ago,  just  as 
they  do  now  at  the  Welsh  Harp,  Hendon  ;  and  the  mistress  of  'the 
house — one  Mrs.  Dorr — advertised  at  this  particular  period  for  a  smart 
young  man  as  waiter.  What  young  man  so  smart  or  willing  as 
Mr.  Brown,  alias  Sir  Charles,  alias  Madam  Charkel  Mr.  Brown  was 
supposed,  for  the  nonce,  to  be  a  decayed  gentleman,  and  in  this  character 
so  awed  his  mistress  with  his  manners  that  she  caught  herself  calling  him 
“  Sir  ”  sometimes,  and  permitted  him  to  dine  daily  in  her  own  parlour  I 
Was  Mr.  Brown  married  1  she  ventured  one  day  to  ask  with  languish- 
ingly  lowered  eyes.  Taught  by  past  experience,  Mr.  Brown  hastened  in 
a  great  fright  to  say  that  he  was  a  widower  with  one  child ;  that  he  had 
so  loved  his  wife  as  to  have  sworn  upon  her  grave  never  to  marry  again. 
How  perverse  in  this  was  Fortune  !  Why  were  women  constantly  falling 
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in  love  with  Mr.  Brown  1  Mrs.  Dorr  took  the  hint  and  said  no  more, 
hut  congratulated  herself  daily  on  her  acquisition.  What  a  waiter  ! 
How  genteel,  how  handy,  how  nimble,  how  clever  in  the  way  of  punch- 
brewing  !  When  it  turned  out  by-and-by  that  he  could  speak  French 
and  Italian  to  the  foreign  customers,  she  wTas  fairly  beside  herself  with 
admiration.  He  was  too  good  for  a  waiter,  was  this  admirable  Brown  ! 
He  should  be  installed  manager  of  the  tea-gardens,  organiser  of  the  fire¬ 
work  fetes  which  took  place  within  the  grounds  on  every  Sunday.  Again, 
Charlotte  seemed  to  have  dropped  upon  her  feet.  Again  her  evil  destiny 
o’ershadowed  her.  Amongst  the  guests  who  resorted  to  Mary-la-Bonne 
on  gala-days  were  gentlefolks  who  were  temporarily  under  a  cloud,  and 
in  their  wake  came,  in  natural  sequence,  bailiffs,  who  were  as  naturally 
the  sworn  foes  of  Charlotte. 

Sick  at  heart  she  bowed  under  the  decree  of  the  wicked  fairy  and 
accepted  her  fate  with  a  groan.  She  was  the  bird  who  could  find  no  footing 
whereon  to  rest.  There  was  to  be  no  repose  for  her  in  this  world.  Like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  she  must  march  ever  on,  despite  fatigue,  despite  ill-health, 
till  Death  should  cut  her  bonds.  The  hospitable  hostelry  proving  too 
hot  to  hold  its  new  manager  in  consequence  of  the  hovering  of  bomb- 
bailiffs,  she  packed  up  her  scanty  wardrobe  in  a  parcel  and  decamped, 
taking  refuge  once  more  in  slime  and  darkness.  Again  we  find  her — 
after  a  lapse  of  months — managing  a  puppet-show,  residing  on  the 
premises  this  time,  and  venturing  out  of  doors  only  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  must  have  been  a  remarkable  show,  by-the-way,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  on  a  particular  occasion  the  dolls  were  bedizened  with  real  diamonds 
— the  jewels  lent  for  the  occasion  by  ladies  of  quality  !  A  life  like  that 
of  a  hunted  hare  wore  out  the  nerves  of  Charlotte.  Strange  being  that 
she  was,  she  never  fell,  though  doubtless  sorely  tempted.  She  never 
lost  her  fair  fame.  The  diamonds  were  returned  intact.  I  protest,  that, 
on  the  horns  of  so  sore  a  dilemma  as  she  was,  she  might  have  pocketed 
just  one  or  two  of  those  diamonds.  But  a  moment  arrived  somewhere 
about  this  juncture  when,  communing  with  herself,  she  said  :  “  My  child 
is  a  big  girl,  really  big  enough  now  to  fight  her  way  without  me.  This 
existence  cannot  go  on  much  longer.  Somebody  must  help  me  out  of  this 
series  of  calking  worries,  or  I  must  even  give  up  the  game  and  fly  out, 
and  be  sent  to  prison.”  Having  decided  this  much,  she  turned  over 
ways  and  means.  To  what  friends  could  she  possibly  apply  1  Theophilus 
could  do  nothing  for  her,  dependent  as  he  was  upon  his  father,  who  was 
persistently  relentless  to  the  prodigal.  The  allies  of  youth  were  tired 
out,  weary  of  constant  begging.  Was  there  not  a  soul  on  earth  to  stand 
between  Charlotte  and  her  fate  1  It  appeared  not.  Stay,  there  was  an 
uncle,  an  eccentric  old  person  who  was  wealthy  and  stood  in  no  fear  of 
the  great  Cibber.  Perhaps  he  would  do  something.  At  all  events, 
there  was  no  harm  in  asking.  The  uncle  elected  to  be  benignant.  Joy, 
joy  !  All  Charlotte’s  terrors  vanished  like  morning  mist.  The  lessons 
of  the  past  were  forgotten.  She  sang  and  danced  as  though  she  had 
never  suffered.  The  sun  shone  out,  the  world  was  gay  and  bright. 
What  would  the  kind  uncle  do  to  help  his  unlucky  niece  1  He  patted 
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her  on  the  shoulder,  called  Colley  an  old  brute,  presented  her  with  a 
banknote  and  a  bag  of  golden  guineas.  “  If  you  are  prudent,”  he  said 
{as  if  she  was  ever  likely  to  be  prudent  !)  “  this  sum  will  set  you  up. 
My  conscience  is  clear  in  the  matter  henceforth.  Succeed  or  fail,  but 
never  apply  again  to  me.” 

Admirable  uncle  !  Of  course  she  wouldn’t,  for  there  would  be  no  need. 
A  portion  of  the  money  should  go  to  the  most  greedy  creditor,  the  rest 
should  set  her  up  in  business.  Raining  blessings  upon  the  wig  of  her 
benefactor,  Charlotte  flew  off  to  invest  the  prize.  The  first  empty  house 
which  met  her  view  was  in  Drury  Lane,  and  chanced  to  be  a  public-house. 
She  took  it  in  a  trice,  rushed  with  impatient  glee  from  broker  to  broker, 
buying  up  all  she  saw.  Before  the  day  was  out  the  house  was  crammed 
with  all  kinds  of  incongruous  articles,  and  she  and  her  daughter  sat  up 
all  night  to  put  things  straight  and  shipshape.  Two  days  later  the 
tavern  was  opened  to  the  public  with  a  vast  blowing  of  trumpets ;  and,  as 
was  customary  on  such  occasions,  she  gave  away  ham,  beef,  veal,  in 
prodigious  quantities  to  such  as  called  in  for  a  casual  quart  of  beer  or 
condescended  to  drain  a  glass  of  brandy.  Crowds  flocked  round  her  upon 
this  first  day,  much  as  they  had  done  when  she  played  at  being  grocer, 
and  departed  tottering  under  their  spoils  nor  ever  returned  any  more  ; 
and  yet  she  was  fully  impressed  with  the  assurance  that  hers  was  to  be  a 
roaring  trade,  and  tumbled  into  bed  at  daybreak  fagged,  sore-boned,  but 
thankful.  All  the  upper  rooms  were  speedily  let  to  lodgers.  To  be  sure 
they  were  for  the  most  part  strolling  actors  whose  acquaintance  had  been 
made  under  shady  circumstances ;  but  if  poor  they  were  honest  as  the 
day,  of  course,  and  would  pay  their  rent  when  they  could — at  least  so 
she  told  her  daughter,  who  was  not  so  sanguine  as  mamma,  and  who  shook 
her  curls  and  pursed  her  lips  at  the  racket  which  never  ceased  above; 
yet  she  should  have  been  used  to  orgies  by  this  time — the  unfortunate 
young  Ishmaelite.  Inexperienced  though  she  was,  she  was  shrewd  enough 
to  have  suspicions  that  this  was  scarcely  the  way  to  mass  a  fortune,  and 
her  misgivings  were  but  too  quickly  verified.  The  lock  of  the  cellar  was 
soon  found  to  be  broken,  the  contents  of  the  barrels  gone,  for  the  lodgers 
had  a  friendly  but  free-and-easy  way  of  helping  themselves  to  beer  in 
pails  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  owner.  The  candlesticks  and 
kitchen  utensils  vanished  too ;  the  chairs  and  tables  took  to  themselves 
wings  ;  and  Charlotte,  when  it  was  too  late,  turned  all  the  rowdy  crew 
straight  out  into  the  street,  and  inveighed  against  man’s  ingratitude. 
After  serious  debate  betwixt  mother  and  daughter  it  became  clear  to 
both  of  them  that,  whatever  their  talents  might  be,  they  clearly  did  not 
shine  in  trade.  Ruefully  they  gathered  together  the  shreds  and  tatters 
of  their  possessions,  got  rid  of  the  tavern  at  a  loss,  and  were  cast  loose 
upon  the  wide  world  again. 

Somehow  or  other  (urged  thereto  perchance  by  Colley)  those 
creditors  who  had  not  received  a  sop,  took  this  inconvenient  opportunity 
to  be  clamorous.  Charlotte  beheld  with  dismay  the  possibility  of  an 
immediate  return  to  the  dreadful  life  of  fear.  She  acted  this  year  at 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  thereby  gained  sufficient  to  replenish  her  theatrical 
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wardrobe ;  and  then,  deciding  that  anything  would  be  preferable  to  a 
return  to  the  condition  of  a  hare,  started  off  upon  her  travels  with  her 
daughter,  turning  her  back  upon  the  giant  city. 

And  now  commenced  a  new  epoch  in  this  troubled  life.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  she  had  for  some  time  past  been  a  man.  blow 
she  went  forth  into  the  country  to  lead  the  wretched  existence  of  the 
meanest  stroller,  kicked  from  village  to  village  by  petty  tyrants,  placed 
one  day  in  the  stocks  and  the  next  thrown  into  the  roundhouse — always 
overworked,  racked  sometimes  by  hunger,  till  after  wandering  to  and  fro 
upon  the  earth  for  nine  dreary  years,  with  the  hands  of  all  men  against 
her,  she  crawled  back  again  to  London,  shattered  and  broken — crying 
out  to  Death,  who  heard  not. 

There  was  nothing  that  she  did  not  play— female  parts  sometimes,  but 
generally  male  ones.  Sylvia  in  “  The  Kecruiting  Officer,”  Captain  Plume 
in  the  same  piece,  Fiery  Pyrrhus,  Othello,  Hamlet,  even  Scrub,  the  low- 
comedy  part  in  “  The  Beaux’  Stratagem.”  From  loftiest  tragedy  to 
lowest  comedy,  all  were  fish  that  came  to  her  net — anything  was  welcome 
that  had  its  equivalent  in  groats,  wherewithal  food  and  drink  were  to  be 
purchased  to  keep  going  this  miserable  life.  And  what  actors,  too,  were 
those  with  whom  the  daughter  of  great  Colley  was  condemned  to 
associate  !  Barbers’  ’prentices  who  had  broken  their  indentures,  tailors, 
journeymen  weavers,  and  servants  out  of  place.  In  the  first  company 
with  which  she  travelled  the  actor  who  played  Macduff  to  her  Macbeth 
had  been  stable-boy  in  the  Twickenham  villa,  and  had  often  held  the 
stirrup  when  Miss  Hoyden  chose  to  ride. 

She  and  her  daughter  and  another  woman  arranged  to  mess  in 
common  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  such  pennies  as  they  scraped 
together  ■  Charlotte  being  attired  as  a  man,  it  was  decided  to  form  one 
family.  At  Cirencester  it  happened  that  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
audience  took  a  fancy  to  all  three,  explaining  that  he  was  lonely,  that  he 
desired  companionship,  and  had  always  adored  the  stage ;  would  they 
throw  up  their  profession  and  keep  house  for  him  1  The  suggestion  was 
an  odd  one,  but  all  Charlotte’s  life  had  been  so  odd  that  nothing  now 
surprised  her.  He  was  a  reverend-looking  gentleman,  with  beautiful 
white  hair,  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  sweet  temper.  There  was  a 
nephew  who  called  on  him  sometimes  at  regular  intervals,  otherwise 
he  was  without  relations.  If  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  young 
lady  would  come  and  live  with  him  he  would  consider  himself  highly 
favoured,  and  then  he  dropped  hints  about  possible  clauses  in  the  will 
of  one  who  announced  himself  to  be  a  wealthy  grazier. 

Here  was  a  stroke  of  fortune.  Better  late  than  never.  The  old 
gentleman  was  evidently  a  philanthropist— just  the  sort  of  dear  delightful 
person  who  leaves  you  twenty  thousand  a  year  because  once  you  opened 
a  pew-door  for  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  young  lady  hesitated 
and  considered,  and,  whilst  they  were  considering,  Mr.  Brown  fell  ill 
once  more  of  fever.  Was  ever  anyone  so  unlucky  as  Mr.  Brown? 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  was  the  old  philanthropist.  So  soon 
as  the  “  young  gentleman  ”  was  sufficiently  recovered  he  pressed  upon 
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him  the  loan  of  a  horse,  on  whose  hack  to  enjoy  the  air ;  presented 
Mrs.  Brown  with  a  gold  necklace,  to  assuage  her  grief ;  while  his 
nephew  embraced  the  young  lady.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  they. 
These  deliverers  from  a  long  train  of  troubles  must  indeed  have  dropped 
from  heaven  !  Alas  !  It  was  the  old  old  story.  The  aged  philanthropist 
and  his  nephew  were  unmasked.  Justice  detected  them  as  being  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  housebreakers.  The  horse  lent  to  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  stolen,  so  had  the  necklace.  The  truth  was  that  the  more  juvenile 
of  the  pair  was  beset  by  a  sudden  penchant  for  the  youngest  of  the 
trio,  by  this  time  sprouting  into  womanhood ;  while  the  elder  had  cast 
an  envious  eye  upon  the  linen  and  stage  properties  of  the  party  as  a 
booty  which  would  be  worth  the  taking.  Charlotte’s  trick  of  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  things  shone  out  conspicuously  on  this  occasion. 
Instead  of  deploring  the  disappointment,  and  railing  at  the  evil  fairy, 
she  thanked  God  upon  her  knees  for  the  deliverance.  Her  soul  was 
inundated  by  a  grateful  sense  of  Heaven’s  mercy  in  preventing  the 
dismal  scenes  of  misery  to  which  she  would  have  been  exposed  if  these 
wicked  men  had  succeeded  in  their  designs.  They  might  have  been 
branded  as  accomplices,  as  “ fences,”  as  decoys;  and  hanged,  as  the  two 
deceivers  came  to  be  before  twelve  months  were  out.  Yerily  Charlotte  had 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  escape,  if  she  could  care  for  the  continuance 
of  a  life  so  gloomy  and  tempestuous  as  hers.  She  escaped  on  this  occasion 
a  possibly  proximate  hanging  ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  she  could  long- 
keep  out  of  prison.  She  and  her  party  were  arrested  as  rogues  and  vaga¬ 
bonds,  flung  into  Gloucester  gaol,  kept  there  on  the  common  side  amid  a 
crowd  of  the  worst  offenders  for  many  days  and  nights,  and  then  turned' 
out  with  scant  ceremony  and  empty  stomachs,  and  with  the  loss  besides 
of  bag  and  baggage.  But  why  follow  the  intricate  ins  and  outs  of  all  this 
heart-burning  and  trouble  1  Chance  led  the  troupe  to  Chepstow,  where 
Charlotte  succeeded  by  dint  of  conspicuous  talent  and  winning  ways  in 
making  a  new  set  of  friends.  A  worthy  gentleman  happened  to  reside 
there  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  William  and  of 
Anne,  and  who,  as  bluff  and  innocent  as  Uncle  Toby,  had  retired  to  enjoy 
his  ease.  He  was  well  off,  was  this  officer,  and  nearly  as  careless  in 
money  matters  as  Charlotte  was  herself.  Among  other  nice  things  he 
possessed  a  large  house  surrounded  by  a  handsome  garden,  and  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Brown  family,  who  professed  them¬ 
selves  sick  of  vagabondising,  and  anxious  to  settle  down.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  neighbours  were  in  arms.  What !  Hand  over  a  handsome 
house  to  a  parcel  of  strolling  beggars,  who  scarcely  had  shoes  to  their 
feet  1  It  was  a  scandal.  These  gipsies  would  become  a  public  nuisance. 
Uncle  Toby  must  be  mad  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  But  Uncle  Toby, 
taking  no  heed  of  busybodies,  gave  full  rein  to  his  whim.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  took  possession  of  house  and  garden,  painted  “  Brown, 
Pastrycook,  from  London,”  over  the  door,  and  sat  down  in  the  empty 
mansion  with  characteristic  hopefulness,  till  such  time  as  Fortune  should 
come  that  road  with  furniture.  True,  there  was  an  oven  in  the  house, 
but  none  of  the  materials  and  commodities  which  go  to  the  manufacture 
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of  pastry.  I  regret  to  record  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  becoming  famished, 
began  to  carp  and  quarrel.  “  I  trusted  you,”  whimpered  Mrs.  B., 
“  because  I’m  an  unthrifty  creature  and  you  are  wofully  energetic.  But 
now  we  are  going  to  starve  in  this  fine  place,  which  we  could  have 
done  quite  as  well  in  the  open  road,  without  the  insult  of  such  sur¬ 
roundings.”  Mr.  Brown,  harassed  by  jeremiads  and  fully  aware  that  the 
feeble  person  whom  he  (or  she)  had  elected  to  protect  was  incapable  of 
looking  after  herself,  girded  up  his  loins  to  see  what  could  he  done.  With 
that  fascinating  manner  of  his,  which  was  almost  as  good  as  pelf,  he  got 
round  the  neighbours — those  very  people  who  just  now  had  been  lifting 
up  their  hands — induced  them  to  promise  their  custom  to  the  pastrycooks. 
More  wonderful  still — wheedled  them  out  of  faggots,  flour,  pots  and 
pans,  and  articles  of  household  furniture  !  Then  Charlotte,  in  intervals- 
of  halting,  took  it  into  her  flighty  pate  to  take  a  turn  at  farming.  With 
the  money  made  out  of  pastry  she  bought  a  sow  in  pig  ;  hut,  after  tending 
the  said  sow  for  several  months,  it  turned  out  to  he  only  a  harrow  in  a 
dropsy,  which  filled  our  heroine  with  disgust.  Mow  we  know  what 
always  happened  when  Charlotte  grew  disgusted.  She  invariably  threw 
up  the  business  of  the  hour  and  took  to  something  else.  Accordingly — 
consistent  at  least  in  this,  along  with  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  daughter,  both 
of  whom  grumbled  loudly — she  took  up  her  cooking  utensils  and  strutted 
forth  once  more  upon  her  travels.  Whither  they  Avent  mattered  not 
to  Charlotte,  so  that  it  was  far  removed  from  the  hateful  spot  where  the 
humiliating  pig  episode  had  taken  place.  They  wandered  on,  Mrs.  Brown 
whimpering,  Miss  Brown  scolding  (for  Charlotte’s  daughter  was  beginning 
to  display  a  will  of  her  own,  to  which  she  had  hereditary  right),  till  they 
arrived  within  five  miles  of  Bristol.  Here  they  found  a  cosy  little  port,, 
called  Pill.  The  sun  was  glowing  upon  the  glistening  Avaters,  the  birds 
Avere  singing  at  their  merriest.  Impressionable  Charlotte  AAras  delighted,  and 
flung  doAvn  her  pots  and  pans.  “This  shall  he  our  home  !”  she  cried; 
“  here  will  Ave  make  our  tarts,  and  he  happy.  Our  summer  has  been 
turbulent,  hut  our  autumn  shall  he  peaceful.  Go  to  !  let  us  quickly  find 
a  dAvelling  and  hang  up  our  sign  over  the  portal.” 

They  found  a  dAvelling,  bought  some  bedding  Avith  the  few  shillings 
which  remained,  and  Avlien  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  move,  made  a 
deplorable  and  awful  discovery.  This  little  A’illagc  of  Pill,  Avliich  AAras  so 
enchanting  to  the  vieAAr,  Avas  a  Avhited  sepulchre — a  den  of  thieves ;  an 
eyrie  of  birds  of  prey.  Sailors  AAdro  landed  there  Avere  stripped  of  their 
garments  and  grievously  beaten.  It  Avas  a  place  of  evil  savour — a 
kind  of  rural  Alsatia — home  of  a  nest  of  brigands.  The  BroAvn  family, 
having  nothing  that  Avas  Avorth  stealing,  Avere  permitted  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  Pill ;  but  having  done  so,  and  hung  up  their  sign,  AATere  not 
permitted  to  decamp.  Their  movements  Avere  watched.  They  vrent  to 
sleep  each  night  in  fear  and  trembling.  During  the  warm  months  they 
took  boat  and  sold  their  tarts  to  crews  of  passing  Aressels,  and  so  earned 
a  precarious  subsistence.  During  the  winter,  however,  it  Avas  another 
matter.  What  good  cordd  come  of  making  cakes  which  nobody  cared  to 
buy  1  Charlotte  decided  that  their  affairs  being  noAv  at  the  ATery  loAvest 
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possible  ebb,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
get  out  of  the  trap  which  held  them.  In  the  dead  of  night  during 
a  fearful  storm,  the  three  women  slid  down  a  rope  out  of  an  upper 
window ;  eluded  the  spies  who  watched  them,  reached  Bristol  more 
dead  than  alive — without  a  change  of  clothing — with  only  sevenpence 
between  them.  Here  our  versatile  and  amazing  heroine  managed  to 
support  herself  and  her  belongings  by  working  at  a  printer’s,  until  the 
unfortunate  idea  came  into  her  head  that  money  might  be  made  by 
playing.  How,  as  it  happened,  Bristol  was  unlike  its  neighbour  Pill. 
If  one  was  exceptionally  wicked  the  other  was  transcendently  virtuous. 
Stage-plays  had  not  been  allowed  there  for  many  years ;  so,  when  it 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities  that  sundry  audacious  rascals  were 
misbehaving  themselves  at  The  Black  Raven  in  High  Street,  their 
wrath  was  kindled  and  flamed  out.  They  were  enacting  “  George 
Barnwell  ”  too — these  pestilent  players — which  was  a  sinful  and 
demoralising  work.  Out  upon  the  varlets — sweep  them  from  the  city — 
if  beyond  the  reach  of  reformation,  let  them  go  and  misbehave  else¬ 
where  !  So  Charlotte  and  the  troupe  of  hollow-eyed  wretches  whom  she 
had  summoned  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  were  turned  pell-mell 
out  of  the  town,  to  beg  their  bread  among  the  cottagers.  Another 
disaster  resulted  from  this  ill-omened  speculation.  One  of  the  vagabond 
strollers  took  possession  of  Miss  Brown  in  lieu  of  the  wages  that  were 
not  forthcoming.  The  twain  eloped  and  vanished,  leaving  Charlotte 
in  the  lurch.  The  child  of  sorrow  for  whom  the  hapless  Avoman  had 
so  slaved  and  toiled  and  laboured  and  suffered,  casting  thereby  a  glamour 
of  glory  over  her  ill-spent  life — Avhose  existence  Avas  the  one  bright  speck 
on  her  dark  page — turned  out  a  viper.  She — buxom,  young,  and  strong 
—deserted  her  mother  whose  health  Avas  in  the  sere  and  yelloAv,  whose 
constitution  Avas  breaking  doAvn  at  last ;  and  Charlotte,  inured  to  grief, 
bowed  her  head  in  silence  and  this  time  murmured  not. 

A  month  or  tAvo  of  Avandering  brought  Mr.  Btoavu  to  Bath,  at  which 
fashionable  resort  Avere  many  Avho  in  former  years  had  knoAvn  and  pitied 
Charlotte.  She  Avas  installed  at  once  as  prompter  at  the  principal 
theatre,  and  began  to  quarrel  with  her  bread  and  butter  Avithout  delay, 
in  her  usual  perverse  manner  when  in  clover.  Though  her  health  was 
giving  way  under  the  strain  of  constant  trouble,  her  rash,  proud  spirit 
remained  unbroken.  "When  stars  came  doAvn  to  act  she  told  them  home- 
truths,  and  turned  the  green-room  into  a  bear-garden.  To  one  who  com¬ 
plained  that  his  name  was  not  large  enough  on  the  bills,  she  retorted  Avith 
biting  sarcasm  that  it  Avould  be  better,  to  begin  Avith,  to  be  distinguished 
on  the  stage  rather  than  only  on  a  post  or  a  brick  wall.  She  A\Tas  so 
engrossed  sometimes  of  a  nmht  Avith  the  business  of  the  scene  as  to  be 
blubbering  and  sobbing  in  a  corner,  instead  of  tliroAving  the  necessary 
Avord  to  an  imperfect  performer  in  a  fix.  With  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  company  she  Avas  exceedingly  unpopular,  for,  supposing  herself  to 
be  in  the  palace  of  truth,  she  never  could  keep  her  tongue  betAveen  her 
teeth.  People  laughed,  liOAvever,  at  her  eccentricities,  and,  in  the  main, 
were  more  considerate  than  she — all,  indeed,  except  her  father,  AATho 
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pursued  liis  erring  child  with  undying  and  persistent  hatred.  About 
this  time  it  had  been  decided  to  get  up  a  benefit  for  Mr.  Brown,  in 
which  the  Uneficiaire  was  to  enact  Lord  Foppington,  a  part  wherein  he 
used  to  show  to  advantage.  But  the  day  before  the  benefit  a  secret 
despatch  arrived  for  the  manager,  threatening  him  with  all  kinds  of 
pains  and  penalties  if  he  permitted  Mrs.  Charke  to  appear.  Colley 
Cibber  was  a  great  gun  with  much  influence  in  high  places.  The 
manager  dared  not  offend  him.  Poor  Charlotte,  as  the  weak  vessel,  was 

O 

shattered  by  the  iron  pot  who  was  her  parent.  In  a  rage  she  shook  the 
dust  of  Bath  from  off  her  feet,  and  retired  again  to  vagabondise  about 
the  country. 

In  1755  she  returned  once  more  to  London  with  exactly  one  penny 
in  her  pocket — she  who  had  sallied  forth  nine  years  before  determined  to 
make  a  fortune  ;  and  very  soon  afterwards,  captured  at  last  by  the  bailiffs 
who  so  long  had  hovered  in  expectancy,  took  up  her  residence  within  the 
rules  of  the  King’s  Bench.  And  now  Colley  had  his  full  revenge.  By 
long  keeping  it  gained  bouquet  and  flavour.  The  unfortunate  woman, 
friendless,  persecuted,  and  forlorn,  and  quite  humbled  for  the  moment, 
sued  her  father  for  mercy.  She  who,  as  a  highwayman,  had  petrified 
him  with  terror  and  then  laughed  at  his  ridiculous  plight,  was  at  his 
feet  at  last,  a  weeping,  grovelling  suppliant,  begging  that  out  of  his  wealth 
be  would  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds.  (This  was  the  amount  for  which 
she  was  incarcerated.)  But  prosperous  Colley — to  his  eternal  shame  be  it 
spoken — returned  the  missive  unopened,  and  crazy  Charlotte — trodden 
under  foot  into  the  dirt — rose  up  upon  her  feet  and  cursed  him.  She 
had  no  relatives  who  could  help  her  now.  Hot  one.  Her  uncle  was  dead. 
Her  brother  Theopliilus  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  sea.  A  stranger, 
hearing  the  sad  story  by  the  merest  chance,  and  blushing  for  humanity 
as  exemplified  in  the  poet  laureate,  paid  the  money,  and  she  was  released. 
Two  years  later  the  poet  laureate  received  his  summons,  and  was  carried 
with  pomp  and  circumstance  to  sleep  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
From  her  refuge  on  the  far-off  heights  of  Islington,  Charlotte  looked 
down  on  London — on  the  towers  of  the  venerable  abbey  where  the 
gorgeous  ceremony  was  going  forward — heard  in  fancy’s  ear  the  funeral 
requiem — and,  stretching  forth  both  her  lean  arms,  cried  out  to  God 
again,  and  cursed  the  lifeless  clay.  His  soul  was  gone  to  make  answer 
to  her  curses — to  the  solemn  anathema  of  the  child  whose  parent  had 
been  so  hard  and  unforgiving — before  the  throne  of  Christ,  the  merciful. 
His  body  lay  at  rest  mid  kings  and  heroes.  Charlotte  occupied  a  hut 
amid  cinder-heaps  and  refuse,  where  she  vegetated  during  three  years 
more  of  sickness  and  of  pain  with  a  squalid  handmaiden,  a  cat,  a  magpie, 
•and  a  monkey.  There,  abandoned,  starving,  assuaging  hungry  pangs  with 
husks  as  did  her  prototype,  she  wrote  novels  and  short  tales,  which  were 
bought  for  a  pittance  by  the  publishers  ;  and  there,  at  length — set  free  at 
last — she  died,  and  was  tossed  into  a  pauper’s  grave. 


A  FACE  AMONG  THE  FLOWERS. 


To  Sara  Bernhardt. 

Farewell  !  thy  love  was  fierce,  thy  soul-cry  tore 
Hearts  that  had  pulsed  with  passion  such  as  this  ! 
Farewell  !  thy  voice’s  music  sighs  no  more  ; 

Still  midst  our  flowers  leave  thy  face — thy  kiss  ! 


{From  a  Photograph  of  Mdlle .  Sara  Bernhardt ,  taken  by  Messrs.  Downey,  Ebury  Street .} 
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JAMES  ROBINSON  PLANCIiE. 

By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

ONE  of  the  brightest  and  most  genial  writers  that  ever  shed  sunlight 
on  the  British  drama  has  lately  gone  from  among  us.  Although  at  a 
very  advanced  age — he  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  he  departed — his 
latest  little  lyrical  effusions  were  replete  with  all  the  elegance  and  grace, 
and  even  juvenile  freshness  and  sparkle,  which  characterised  his  earlier 
productions.  The  buoyant  spirit  of  poetical  fancy,  and  “quirk  and  quip  ” 
and  flowing  measure,  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

James  Robinson  Blanche  was  horn  on  the  27th  February,  1796,  and 
was  descended  from  a  French  Huguenot  family,  which,  with  many 
others,  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Hantes, 
and  settled  in  England.  The  foreign  name,  it  is  said,  had  degenerated  in 
English  mouths  to  that  of  Plank,  in  spelling  as  well  as  in  pronunciation ; 
until  young  Planche,  who  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  that  archaeological 
research  which,  in  his  after  years,  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  in  his 
life’s  path  towards  fame  and  fortune,  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  jeering  of 
acquaintances  on  the  score  of  affectation,  on  restoring  the  name  to  its 
legitimate  orthography  and  accentuation.  Subsequently  even,  when  the 
name  was  well  established  and  universally  recognised,  his  friends  and 
associates  Avould  jestingly  fix  the  date  of  any  theatrical  doings,  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  as  “  Consulc  Planco.” 

This  early  taste  for  literature  may  he  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  mother,  a  lady  of  considerable  literary  ability.  His  archaeo¬ 
logical  propensities  seem  to  have  been  implanted  in  him  from  his  birth  ; 
and  the  study  of  antiquity,  especially  as  regarded  heraldry  and  costume, 
was  one  of  his  earliest  hobbies. 

His  connection  with  the  stage  Avould  appear  to  have  been  decided  by 
a  mere  freak  of  fate.  When  quite  a  youth  he  Avrote,  for  private  repre¬ 
sentation  by  young  amateurs  among  his  friends,  a  burlesque  entitled 
“  Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain.”  It  was  a  mere  imitation  of 
“  Bombastes  Furioso,”  “  Chrononliotonthologos,”  and  other  (iioav  effete) 
productions  of  a  school  Avhicli  delighted  in  turning  into  ridicule  the 
bombastic  fustian  of  the  tragedies  of  a  someAvhat  earlier  period.  This 
not  very  clever  effusion,  which,  hoAvever,  Avas  destined  to  be  the  parent 
of  a  long  progeny  of  bright,  Avitty,  and  charmingly  written  extravaganzas, 
fell,  by  chance,  into  the  hands  of  John  Pritt  Harley,  the  comedian,  avIio 
Avas  sufficiently  pleased  Avith  it  to  present  it  to  the  then  managing  com¬ 
mittee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Avhere  it  Avas  first  played  in  May,  1818, 
and  Avith  very  considerable  success.  The  time  had  not  yet  gone  by  when 
such  ultra-burlesque  and  extravagant  productions  Avere  still  to  the  taste 
of  the  public  palate. 

This  first  start,  so  auspiciously  made,  determined,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  paths  in  the  youth’s  future  career  Avliich  led  him  to 
distinction.  From  that  time,  his  literary  efforts  Avere  chiefly,  although 
far  from  entirely,  devoted  to  the  stage.  Dramatic  productions  of  every 
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kind  flowed  rapidly  from  his  pen,  and  commanded  success  wherever  they 
were  given. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  productions — 
comedies,  comediettas,  vaudevilles,  farces,  hurlettas,  or  whatever  they 
may  have  been  called— were  derived  from  the  French  stage,  and  were 
what  is  now  called  “  adaptations  from  the  French.”  But  in  those  days 
critics  had  not  begun  to  investigate  the  sources  from  which  any  new 
dramatic  work  on  the  English  stage  might  have  sprung.  The  epithet 
“  original  ”  was  never  taken  with  consideration.  Planche’s  pieces  were 
accepted  as  wholly  emanations  from  his  own  brain;  and  among  his 
admirers  he  was  hailed  by  the  denomination  of  “  The  English  Scribe.” 
“  Scribe  in  English”  would  have  been  the  juster  and  truer  designation. 
It  must  be  said  for  the  British  dramatist,  however,  that  his  adaptations 
were  made  with  so  much  ease,  and  natural  freedom,  and  bright  dialogue, 
that  they  always  acquired  the  stamp  of  genuine  British  ware,  and  might 
have  passed  for  such  in  the  judgment  of  all  but  those  who  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  stage  and  its  latest  productions.  Such 
connoisseurs  were  rare  when  Blanche  commenced  his  dramatic  career. 
His  numerous  little  pieces,  moreover,  were  so  daintily  manipulated  from 
the  French,  and  were  treated  with  such  a  lightness  and  sprightliness  of 
touch,  that  they  frequently  assumed  shapes  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
original  could  show.  In  such  instances  Sheridan’s  sneer  about  “  stolen 
children  disfigured  ”  would  have  lost  its  point.  Many  examples  of  this 
adroitness  in  remodelling  might  be  given.  One  of  the  most  obvious  may 
be  found  in  “  The  Loan  of  a  Lover,”  adapted  from  Scribe’s  “  Zoe,  ou 
l’Amant  Prete,”  which  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  original  piece. 
It  still  maintains  its  place  on  the  English  stage.  “  Custom  ”  has  not 
“  made  it  stale.” 

Whatever  the  origin  of  Planche’s  dramatic  pieces,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  English  stage. 
The  two  most  characteristic  qualities  of  his  writings  were  taste  and 
elegance.  Breadth  of  tone  in  comedy  —  power  which  might  in  most 
cases  have  been  more  justly  looked  on  as  fustian,  and  sentiment  which 
chiefly  displayed  itself  in  maudlin  clap-trap — had  been  the  main  attri¬ 
butes  and  aims  of  most  of  the  dramatists  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  Planche  introduced  into  his  work  elements  which  gave  a  fresh 
direction  to  the  comedy  writers  of  the  period.  True,  they  were  redolent 
of  hair-powder  and  bedecked  with  patches  ;  but  they  had  a  pleasant 
smack  of  elegance  and  grace  ;  and,  although  not  displaying  the  breadth 
of  low  comedy,  the  tendency  to  fine  heavily-phrased  writing,  or  the 
platitudes  of  artificial  sentiment  which  were  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  most  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  they  were  accepted  with  delight 
by  the  public.  In  adopting  and  adapting  French  models  he  had  imbued 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  French  school,  and  almost  founded  a  new 
school  of  his  own.  “  The  natural,”  somewhat  heightened  in  colour  by 
that  stage  rouge,  which  is  more  or  less  necessary  to  all  dramatic  doings, 
and  the  due  proportions  of  which  were  well  taught  by  his  foreign  proto¬ 
types,  took  the  place  of  stereotyped  artificiality. 
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It  was  not,  however,  to  the  “  hundred  and  one  ”  pieces  of  this 
description,  varying  in  importance  and  in  weight,  that  Planche  has 
owed  his  principal  fame  as  a  dramatic  author.  His  name  must  he 
always  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  his  elegant  and  graceful 
“  extravaganzas,”  as  he  called  these  freaks  of  pretty  fancy.  How  he 
writhed,  poor  man,  with  indignation  and  annoyance,  if  anyone  spoke 
of  them  as  “  burlesques.” 

It  was  when  Madame  Vestris  held  the  reins  of  management  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  and  had  herself  introduced  a  new  era  of  taste  and 
elegance  in  costume,  decoration,  and  scenery,  besides  an  entirely  new 
system  of  natural  and,  at  the  same  time,  effective  stage  management, 
that  Planche  commenced  his  career  of  “  extravaganza  ”  in  collaboration 
at  first  with  his  friend  Charles  Dance,  and  stamped  favourably  on  the 
public  mind  a  fresh  species  of  entertainment,  which  at  once  achieved 
an  immense  success.  In  the  beginning  the  lucubrations  of  the  joint 
authors  were  founded  on  classical  subjects ;  and  “  Olympic  Revels,” 
“  Olympic  Devils,”  “  The  Deep  Deep  Sea,”  “  Telemachus,”  with  other 
similar  productions,  filled  the  treasury  of  Madame  Yestris’s  fortunate 
little  theatre. 

When  left  to  himself,  Planche’s  fancy  seemed  to  have  turned  to 
fairy  tales  and  legends,  as  more  congenial  to  his  fantastic  spirit,  and, 
excepting  his  “  Golden  Fleece  ”  (I  believe),  all  his  later  extravaganzas, 
produced  under  the  Vestris-Mathews  management  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum  Theatres,  were  founded  on  fairy  subjects,  chiefly  selected 
from  the  fairy  tales  of  Madame  D’Aulnoy.  At  the  Lyceum  they 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession  at  Christmastide  and  Easter. 
Fanciful  and  graceful,  and  invariably  put  on  the  stage  with  exquisite 
taste,  they  always  constituted  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
London  dramatic  season. 

To  enumerate  all  these  light  and  witty  effusions  of  Planche’s  pen 
would  he  only  to  give  a  dry  catalogue  of  gonehy  splendours.  But  a  few 
among  others  may  he  cited  from  a  long  list,  such  as  “  Puss  in  Boots,” 
“The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  “The  White  Cat,”  “Eortunio,”  “The  Fair 
One  with  the  Golden  Locks,”  “  The  Invisible  Prince,”  “  The  King  of 
the  Peacocks,”  “  The  Island  of  Jewels,”  and  “  The  Yellow  Dwarf.” 
Hor  should  his  pieces  de  circonstance,  written  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  French  revues,  and  of  a  satirical  nature,  as  dealing  with 
events  of  the  day,  he  forgotten.  Among  these  exceptional  sparkling 
productions — which,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  often  “  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience  ” — may  he  enumerated,  “  The  Drama’s  Levee,” 
“  The  Drama  at  Home,”  “  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,”  “  Mr.  Buckstone’s 
Ascent  of  Mount  Parnassus,”  “Mr.  Buckstone’s  Voyage  Round  the 
World;”  although  these  specimens  are  far  from  completing  the  list  of 
these  original  and  witty  “  skits  ”  on  topics  of  the  day. 

Eminently  successful  and  highly  prized  as  these  vivacious  and 
witty  effusions  were,  illustrated  by  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful 
melodies  in  vogue  at  the  period,  as  well  as  by  exquisite  scenery  and 

dresses,  they  ceased  in  time,  even  during  their  author’s  life,  to  maintain 
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a  hold  on  public  favour.  They  grew  to  he  old-fashioned.  The  graceful 
extravaganza  was  gradually  elbowed  off  the  stage  by  the  modern 
burlesque,  in  which  pun  was  set  aside  for  jingle  of  words  or  distortion 
of  syllables  ;  “  breakdorvns  ”  became  a  necessary  ingredient  to  catch  the 
public  fancy ;  and  music-hall  songs  were  substituted  for  popular  Italian 
airs.  Old  playgoers  lamented  the  loss  of  these  bright  and  delicate  fairy¬ 
tales  ;  and  an  attempt  for  a  return  to  the  old  refinements  of  Blanche's 
pleasant  f series  was  made  from  time  to  time.  Managers  revived,  now 
and  then,  “  The  Invisible  Prince,”  or  “  The  King  of  the  Peacocks,” 
as  refreshers  to  the  popular  taste  of  a  more  unrefined  time.  But  their 
efforts  were  useless.  Planche  “drew”  no  longer,  spite  of  all  his  bright 
and  sprightly  grace.  The  public  palate  had  learned  the  smack  of  the 
strong  brandy  of  burlesque,  and  rejected  the  lighter  beverage  of  extra¬ 
vaganza,  even  though  it  may  have  been  champagne,  “as  washy  stuff,” 
lacking  all  the  best  elements  of  intoxication.  Those  who  would  now 
appreciate  Planche’s  style  in  this  species  of  composition — his  graceful 
sweetly  flowing  lyrics,  his  happy  parodies,  his  witty  turns  of  phrase, 
his  fertile  power  of  punning  in  that  old  strain  in  which  puns  were 
really  “puns,”  and  not  mere  ear-catching  jingling  sounds — must  now 
revert  to  the  collection  of  his  noted  extravaganzas,  and  read  what  they 
can  no  longer  see,  supplying  all  the  brilliant  scenic  accessories  of  other 
times  by  the  force  of  imagination. 

The  collection  of  “Plancho’s  Extravaganzas,”  lately  prepared  and 
edited  by  his  friends  Dillon  Croker  and  Tucker  (Ptouge  Croix),  and 
published,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  distinguished  author,  and  for  his  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage,  when  evil  days  had  fallen  on  his  bright  career,  will 
afford  the  utmost  delectation  to  all,  who  can  appreciate,  and  revel  in, 
poetic  fancy  shed  over  fairy-lore. 

It  was  not  only  by  his  clever  adaptations  and  charming  extravaganzas, 
however,  that  Planche  earned  distinction  on  the  stage.  About  the  year 
1822  he  became  attached  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  then  under  the 
management  of  Charles  Kemble,  and  altered  and  adapted  to  the  modern 
stage  many  of  the  old  comedies,  which  had  fallen  into  the  “  sere  and 
yellow,”  as  unfit  for  modern  representation.  Among  these  were  “  The 
Woman  Kever  Vexed,”  “  The  Merchant’s  Wedding,”  and  “  The  Spanish 
Curate,”  the  first  of  which,  more  especially,  ensured  a  great  success,  and 
was  translated  (that  is  to  say,  Planche’s  adaptation)  into  German,  under 
the  title  of  “Die  Gebriider  Eorster,”  a  play  still  holding  its  place  on  the 
German  stage.  Here,  too,  he  produced  his  opera  of  “  Maid  Marian,” 
with  Bishop’s  music;  and  in  the  year  1826  had  “the  honour”  (as  he 
was  wont  himself  to  say)  of  writing  the  libretto  of  “  Oberon  ”  for  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber.  His  association  with  the  great  composer  was  always 
looked  back  on  by  him  with  infinite  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  most  solid  distinction,  however,  attained  by  Planche,  was  acquired, 
doubtless,  by  his  archaeological  knowledge  and  his  antiquarian  research. 
He  was  early  in  life  affiliated  to  the  leading  archaeological  societies.  In 
historical  costume  he  was  considered  the  great  authority  of  the  time. 
In  latter  days  the  study  has  found  other  exponents.  But  when,  in  1834, 
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he  published  his  “  History  of  British  Costume,”  his  work  was  accepted 
with  universal  favour,  and  was  long  looked  on  as  the  text-hook  for  the 
historian  as  well  as  for  the  stage.  It  was  thus,  as  the  master  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  that,  during  his  connection  with  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
he  was  employed  by  Charles  Kemble  to  correct  and  revise  the  costumes 
in  “  King  John,”  “  Henry  IV.,”  “  As  You  Like  It,”  “  Othello,”  and 
“  Cymbeline,”  which  were  revived  under  his  direction,  and  illustrated 
with  dresses  from  his  own  designs.  Similarly,  when  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Vestris-Mathews  management  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Lyceum — a  connection  which  commenced  in  1840, 
and  lasted  for  a  long  series  of  years — he  was  engaged,  not  only  as  reader 
of  plays  at  the  theatre’  and  general  adviser,  hut  as  the  supervisor  of  the 
costume  department. 

That  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Blanche’s  science  and  research 
in  archaeological  studies  was  not  confined  to  the  department  of  costumes, 
hut  spread  over  a  far  Avider  field,  was  evidenced  by  his  appointment  to 
posts  at  the  Heralds’  College,  first  as  “  Rouge  Croix  ”  and  then  as 
“  Somerset  Herald,”  in  which  latter  capacity  he  somewhat  mystified  his 
correspondents  occasionally  by  signing  “  Somerset,”  and  thus  puzzling 
them  as  to  Avhether  or  not  he  Avas  a  duke. 

As  an  antiquarian,  then,  it  may  he  inferred  that  Blanche  obtained 
his  highest  distinction.  But  in  the  literary  field  he  also  culled  his 
laurels.  A  journey  through  Germany  and  the  Ketherlands,  in  1826, 
produced  his  “Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine;”  and  a  voyage  doAvn 
the  Danube,  in  the  folloAving  year,  elicited  a  work  on  that  then  almost 
unknoAvn  river  :  both  hooks  were  clever,  bright,  instructive,  and  pleasant, 
and  commanded  considerable  attention  and  vogue.  Then,  lastly,  he  has 
given  to  the  world  his  “  Life  and  Recollections,”  in  tAvo  volumes  of 
agreeable  gossip  on  men  and  things,  that  had  passed  before  him  during 
his  long  artistic  career. 

It  Avas  when  he  might  have  been  thought  boAved  down  by  the  weight 
of  years,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  that  he  had  the  courage  and  spirit  and  the 
fresh  activity  of  mind,  to  commence  tAvo  works  of  weight  and  importance, 
“The  Cyclopaedia  of  Medieval  Costume,”  followed  by  “ The  History  of 
Costume,”  both  of  Avhich  works  he  lived  to  complete,  to  his  OAvn  satis¬ 
faction  and  to  the  content  of  the  antiquarian  student  in  the  Avorld  at  large. 

This  active  spirit,  so  varied  in  accomplishments,  so  deeply  imbued 
Avith  taste,  so  full  of  sweet  and  genial  fancy,  has  at  last  passed  aAvay. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  Avas  unfortunately  embittered  by  family  mis¬ 
fortune.  But  he  bravely  took  to  his  home  a  widoAved  daughter  and 
eight  children,  for  whose  sake  he  still  toiled,  and  struggled  with  manly 
fortitude  and  Christian  kindliness.  Suffering,  also,  from  excruciating 
disease,  Avas  hard  to  hear  in  his  old  days.  But  his  genial  spirit  still  shone 
forth  throughout  all.  He  delighted  to  have  friends  around  him,  and  strove 
to  command  his  pristine  gaiety.  But  the  end  came.  After  a  brief  battle 
for  life,  he  murmured  to  a  Avatching  friend,  “  Take  me  from  my  bed.” 
He  was  helped  into  his  arm-chair ;  and  there  in  a  short  time  his  spirit 
passed  aAvay  with  a  placid  smile  on  his  lips. 
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THE  COMIC  ART  OF  MODERN  PARIS. 

rHE  Palais  Royal  season  at  the 
Gaiety  may  he  looked  at  from 
several  points  of  view:  from  points 
artistic,  financial,  metropolitan,  and 
provincial,  French  and  English, 
traditional  and  prophetic.  It  was 
a  daring  and  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hollingshead  and  Mr.  Mayer 
to  transport  bodily  to  London  a 
corps  of  artists  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  the  traditional 
exponents  of  French  fun  rather 
than  of  French  wit,  of  the  esprit 
deboutonne  of  the  gay  Gaul,  who  is 
not  intentionally  but  only  inci¬ 
dentally  immoral,  and  whose  pieces 
are  steeped  in  a  Bohemian  atmo¬ 
sphere  simply  because  ridiculous 
situations  are  more  easily  evolved 
from  questionable  relations  than 
from  those  sanctioned  by  the  usages 
of  society.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  scene  of  all  Palais 
Royal  pieces  is  necessarily  either 
laid  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  region  forbidden  to  English  writers,  or  even 
dangerously  near  the  boundaries  thereof.  There  are  farcical  pieces  of 
greater  or  lesser  length  in  which  there  is  no  taint  of  the  half-world, 
simple  enough  in  their  fun,  full  of  bustle  and  comical  adventure, 
eccentric  to  the  verge  of  insanity  without  containing  anything  to  call 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  “  young  person.”  The  sport  is  pure  and  plain 
as  bread-and-butter  itself.  It  was,  in  the  judgment  of  part,  at  least,  of 
the  Palais  Royal  company,  precisely  what  was  wanted  in  England — 
fun  without  wickedness,  the  glitter  and  suppleness  of  the  serpent  without 
his  poison-fangs,  the  play  of  summer  lightning  without  the  thunderbolt, 
the  medal  without  the  reverse,  the  .jester’s  coat  without  a  seamy  side.  It 
might  have  been  foreseen  perhaps  that  all  this  might  appear  to  many 
playgoers  as  the  beef  without  the  mustard,  the  foie  gras  without  the 
truffle,  but  it  was  decided  that  above  all  things  English  prudery  must  be 
catered  for,  and  therefore  the  piece  selected  for  the  opening  night  of  the 
season  was  one  of  the  unexceptionable  kind — a  farcical  comedy  which  had 
had  extraordinary  success  in  Paris  at  its  first  production,  and  again 
recently.  This,  it  was  thought,  must  hit  the  English  taste.  It  was  funny 
enough  to  make  Frenchmen  laugh,  and  was  yet  absolutely  free  from 
Gallic  salt. 

The  result  was  what  French  theatrical  folk  call  un  four ,  and  their 
English  brethren  by  the  very  opposite  name  of  “  a  frost.”  That  “  La 
Cagnotte  ”  failed  absolutely  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  amply  enough 
by  M.  Erancisque  Sarcey,  who,  after  extolling  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
two  such  wretched  compounds  of  trash  as  “  La  Cagnotte  ”  and  “  L’ Affaire 
de  la  Rue  de  Loureine.”  confesses  in  Le  Temps  that  the  former  piece,  at 
least,  has  always  appeared  to  him  rather  long ;  that  the  fourth  act  is  not 
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so  good  as  tlie  three  first ;  that  the  fifth  is  unnecessary ;  in  short,  that  it 
is  a  badly-constructed  piece,  without  plot  or  intelligible  purpose,  except 
that  of  holding  up  provincials  to  the  derision  of  the  audience  of  the 
Palais  Koyal. 

It  is  the  mania  for  catering  exclusively  for  the  taste  of  Adolphe, 
Auguste,  and  Alphonse  of  Paris,  which  is  partly  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  “  La  Cagnotte  ”  in  London.  M.  Sarcey  himself  sees  this,  and  points  out 
that  the  first  act  of  that  piece,  with  its  scenes  of  provincial  life,  is  quite 
lost  on  Englishmen.  It  would,  I  apprehend,  be  lost  upon  everybody 
but  the  Parisian  cockney  whose  idea  of  provincial  life  is  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  superannuated  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock.  Adolphe,  Auguste, 
and  Alphonse  like  to  believe  themselves  superior  to  the  Bordelais, 


to  the  Marseillais,  to  the  Picard,  the  Norm  and,  the  Gascon,  and  the 
Bourguignon,  and  are  pleased  to  associate  various  ridiculous  peculiarities 
with  the  inhabitants  of  each  province.  Parisian  cockneydom  is  utterly 
unlike  London  cockneydom.  Adolphe  et  Cie.  believe  in  Paris  and  Paris 
alone,  for  the  reason  that  they  know  no  other  place.  Whatever  is 
English  except  horse-racing  is  insulaire,  whatever  is  German  is  barbare, 
every  place  which  is  not  Paris  is  la-bas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Overthereia 
so  to  speak.  It  is  true  that  there  are  people  and  places  of  some  import¬ 
ance  in  Overthereia,  but  Adolphe  et  Cie.  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  them. 
The  Parisian  cockney  firm  does  not  travel.  It  has  its  own  traditions. 
The  country  folk  as  depicted  by  Paul  de  Kock,  and  as  enacted  by 
Grassot,  Ravel,  Lheritier,  and  afterwards  by  Geoffrey  and  Calvin  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  are  queer  folk  wearing  strange  garments  and  unspeakable 
hats.  They  are  stingy  and  silly,  grotesque  and  eccentric  monsters,  about 
as  much  like  the  genuine  French  provincial  of  the  present  day  as  a 
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megatherium  is  like  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix.  But  this  is  no 
objection  to  Adolphe  et  Cie.,  whose  robust  vanity  and  ignorance  are  proof 
against  either  argument  or  satire. 

With  the  London  cockney  the  case  is  exactly  opposite.  There  is  only 
one  man  of  mark  just  now  well  to  the  fore  who  boasts  that  he  is  a 
Londoner  horn  and  bred ;  hut  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
endowed  Avith  more  than  common  courage.  As  a  rule  the  cockney  con¬ 
ceals  the  fact  that  he  rvas  horn  near  to  Stratteforde-atte-BoAve.  If  he  have 
only  an  aunt  la-las  in  the  shires,  heat  once  proclaims  himself  a  Yorkshire 
“  bite,”  a  Lancashire  “  lad,”  a  Hampshire  “  hog,”  or  an  Essex  “  calf,” 
with  pride  and  delight.  He  will  oavii  himself  anything  hut  a  cockney  ; 
whereas  it  is  the  object  of  Adolphe  et  Cie.  to  impress  upon  everybody 
that  they  are  Parisians.  Hence  English  jokes,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  cockney,  as  the  popularity  of  the  songs,  “  I’m 
Yorkshire,  though  in  London,”  and  “The  young  man  from  the  country,” 
has  abundantly  testified.  English  people,  too,  travel  a  great  deal,  and 
knoAv  Rouen,  Mulhouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles  better  than  most 
Parisians,  and  therefore  perceive  that  the  grotesque  countrymen  of  the 
Palais  Royal  are  as  ridiculous  fictions  as  would  be  the  modern  editions  of 
Squire  Western,  Tony  Lumpkin,  or  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy.  What  Avould 
be  said,  I  wonder,  if  an  English  dramatist  were  to  put  on  the  stage  a 
naval  officer  as  Congre\re  drew  him  in  “  Love  for  Love  ”  1  What  Avould 
have  been  thought  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  if  he  had  made  Captain  Corcoran  like 
Ben  1  What  Avould  be  done  to  anybody  who  drerv  a  modern  Miss 
Hoyden  or  Miss  Prue?  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  Palais  Royal  method. 
I  have  just  come  from  the  afternoon  performance  of  “  Les  Jocrisses  de 
1’ Amour,”  and  the  two  jeune  filles  therein  depicted  bear  as  good  a  likeness 
as  weak  drawing  can  to  strong  to  the  enterprising  damsels  just  mentioned. 
All  this  is  not  the  result  of  blundering.  It  is  simply  bad  art  made  to 
please  Parisian  cockneys,  and  it  is  sorroAvful  to  record  that  those  tAvin- 
princes  of  the  comic  stage,  avIio  in  power  of  construction  are  leagues  ahead 
of  their  compeers — I  mean  Messrs.  Meilhac  and  Halevy — in  the  funniest 
piece  played  this  season  or  in  previous  seasons,  “  Le  Reveillon,”  lay  the 
scene,  not  in  or  near  Paris,  but  in  the  village  of  Pincornet-les-Boeufs, 
presumably  situate  somewhere  Id-bas  in  the  district  of  Overthereia. 

In  dreary  addition  to  the  cockneyism  of  many  Palais  Royal  pieces 
comes  exaggeration  of  the  grossest  kind  in  “  make  up.”  It  is  amusing  to 
find  M.  Sarcey  telling  us  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  the  story — the  very  old 
story — of  Hyacinthe  having  secured  a  stock  of  grotesque  hats  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  always  keeping  his  instead  of  throwing  them  away. 
All  this  is  Arery  ingenious,  but  ingeniously  wrong  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point.  In  directly  opposing  my  opinion  of  things  dramatic  to  that  of 
many  excellent  French  critics,  I  am  doubtless  doing  a  rash  thing,  but 
Englishmen,  Avho  understand  every  civilised  language,  and  travel  all  over 
the  Avorld,  may  perhaps  be  as  competent  to  judge  of  plays  and  actors  as 
the  witty  and  delightfully-polished  Avriters  Avho  hail  from  the  Boulevards. 
1  am,  I  knoAv,  opposing  a  clumsy  Avalking-stick  to  an  epee  de  combat ;  but 
I  Avill  nevertheless  hazard  the  remark  that  not  only  such  Palais  Royal 
pieces  as  are  superannuated  in  style,  like  the  absurd  “Affaire  de  la  Rue  de 
Lourcine  ”  and  “  La  Cagnotte,”  but  the  Avittier  and  wickeder  pieces,  such 
as  “Le  Roi  Candaule,”  “  Le  Homard,”  “  Les  Jocrisses  de  l’Amour,”  and 
“  Lolotte,”  the  latter  of  which  appeared  first  at  the  Vaudeville,  are  all 
dressed  and  acted  Avith  unnecessary,  not  to  say  offensive  exaggeration. 

Exaggerated  “make  up”  ought,  if  French  actors  Avould  condescend  to 
look  at  anything  beyond  the  traditions  of  the  theatre  to  which  they 
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happen  to  be  attached,  to  he  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  this  country  Mr. 
Toole  is  the  solitary  favourite  of  the  public  who  can  venture  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  an  utterly  preposterous  costume.  Mr.  Toole  can  do  this 
because  he  is  Mr.  Toole,  and  master  of  his  audience,  hut  the  person  who 
should  attempt  to  don  the  lace  coat  and  plush  shorts  of  Chawles,  would 
find  out  his  mistake.  For  Time  has  rolled  past  all  this,  and  people  will 
no  longer  laugh  at  lofty  shirt-collars,  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  monstrous 
wigs.  The  true  key-note  of  modern  fun  was  struck  many  years  ago  in 
one  dramatic  department  at  least  by  the  late  Mr.  Planclie.  Up  to  his 
time  actors  in  burlesque  had  always  dressed  in  the  most  preposterous 
manner.  To  begin  with,  the  female  parts  were  played  by  men,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  male  parts  by  women.  Mr.  Planclie,  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  “  Olympic  Revels,”  and  “  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,”  was  sagacious 
enough  to  see  that  a  ridiculous  exterior  destroyed,  or  at  least  weakened, 
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the  effect  of  the  nonsense  to  be  uttered  by  the  odd-looking  personage. 
The  effect  was  like  that  of  the  show  with  a  tremendous  display  outside 
but  very  little  within.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Planclie  that  it  would  be  more 
amusing  to  reverse  the  method;  to  employ  beautiful  scenery,  correct 
dresses,  and  pretty  music  as  the  framework  for  the  wildest  parody  and 
doggerel.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  that  extravaganza  which  perhaps 
reached  its  most  perfect  expression  when  Planclie,  Talfourd,  and  Robert 
Trough  wrote,  and  Robson  played.  Robson’s  tragic  as  well  as  comic 
power  left  a  mark  on  the  playgoer’s  recollection  approached  by  none. 
Extravaganza  or  burlesque  had  varied  somewhat  from  the  lines  of 
Planclie  when  in  another  and  original  line  of  the  drama  a  new  writer 
practically  reasserted  the  objections  to  comic  “  make-up.”  In  “  Trial 
by  Jury,”  Mr.  Gilbert  enforced  his  opinion  that  to  give  a  judge  an 
immense  false  nose  and  an  exaggerated  wig  was  to  label  him  at  once  a 
comic  judge,  and  destroy  the  effect  of  anything  he  might  say  or  do,  while 
to  dress  him  perfectly  and  then  make  him  say  and  do  everything 
ridiculous  would  make  people  laugh.  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  had  already 
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demonstrated  the  converse  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  proposition  in  giving  Sergeant 
Bouncer,  attired  in  a  shell  jacket,  and  carrying  a  broom,  a  really  fine 
musical  passage  to  declaim. 

All  this  recent  experience,  having  been  acquired  in  Overthereia,  has 
been  lost  on  the  Palais  Eoyal  company,  who  continue  to  dress  for  us  as 
Wright  and  Paul  Bedford  dressed  for  our  fathers,  and  Grassot,  Pavel, 
and  Levassor  dressed  for  our  early  youth.  In  “  Le  Homard,”  for  instance, 
there  is  far  too  much  exaggeration  in  the  “  make  up,”  but  it  is  trifling 
when  compared  with  that  displayed  in  “Le  Poi  Candaule.”  Why 
should  M.  Lheritier  and  M.  Luguet  wear  hats  which  must  rival  those  in 
the  private  and  particular  bin  of  M.  Hyacinthe  ?  The  persons  they  are 
called  upon  to  represent  are  Frenchmen  of  to-day,  whom  on  the  stage 
they  nowise  resemble.  M.  Geoffroy,  again,  as  Bouscarin,  is  not  bien 
mis.  Instead  of  appearing  like  a  French  gentleman  living  on  the  scale 
indicated  in  the  piece,  he  resembles  a  commis  voyageur  who  has  left  his 
best  clothes  in  the  train.  Row  “  Le  Roi  Candaule  ”  is  an  excruciatingly 
funny  piece,  if  it  were  only  properly  dressed.  If  Duparquet  and 
Bouscarin  appeared  in  ordinary  evening  costume  the  effect  would  be 
perfect. 

Why,  again,  does  M.  Guillemot  as  Croisilles,  in  “  Lolotte,”  a 
delightful  piece,  appear  like  the  figure  at  the  door  of  a  slop  tailor  in 
Houndsditcli  1  It  is  not  the  custom  of  French  gentlemen,  who  know  at 
once  the  Baroness  Pouf  and  Mdlle.  Lolotte,  to  make  such  caricatures  of 
themselves  as  M.  Guillemot  does  in  this  piece.  Is  it  part  of  the  fun  to 
make  the  beloved  object  so  grotesque  that  to  love  him  would  be  an 
absurdity  1  If  so,  the  play  should  not  be  called  a  comedy,  but  a  burlesque. 
All  this  ostentation  of  humour  is  as  if  one  said,  “This  is  funny. 
Prepare  to  laugh,”  and  has  a  like  kill-joy  effect.  As  a  play,  “Lolotte” 
is  as  delightful  as  any  flash  of  light  and  wit  in  one  act  can  be.  Built 
up  with  far  greater  skill  than  “  Madame  attend  Monsieur  ”  or 
“Toto  chez  Tata,”  “Lolotte,”  like  “  Le  Beveillon,”  develops  with 
perfect  logical  sequence,  and  the  mind  is  not  outraged  by  being  called 
upon  to  believe  impossibilities.  Madame  Chaumont,  however,  clever 
as  she  undoubtedly  is,  makes  the  odd  mistake  of  “  playing  down  ”  to 
the  assumed  level  of  her  audience.  It  is  part  of  her  exceedingly 
clever  style  to  take  the  audience  into  her  confidence,  but  she  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  doing  this  a  little  too  ostentatiously.  I  admit  that  her 
subtle  byplay  would  lose  half  its  force  if  situations  such  as  that  in 
“  Lolotte  ”  were  not  perfectly  understood ;  but  Madame  Chaumont 
underlines  her  words  overmuch,  and,  so  far  as  my  sight  and  hearing 
assure  me,  plays  her  part  much  more  broadly  and  coarsely  here  than  at 
the  Paris  Vaudeville.  Perhaps  she  thinks  that  foreigners  require  every 
important  passage  to  be  souligne ,  but  in  doing  this  she  falls  into  a 
pardonable  error.  The  audience  which  pays  a  guinea  for  a  stall  at  the 
Gaiety  is  at  least  as  cultivated  as  that  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  far  more  so 
than  that  of  the  Palais  Royal.  As  she  sang  her  first  song — Madame 
Chaumont’s  songs  are  the  reverse  of  Mendelssohn’s  “  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,”  they  are  “  Words  without  Music  ” — she  was  endurable,  but  in 
“  La  bonne  Annee  ”  the  excess  of  intention  was  too  glaringly  visible. 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  art  of  the  Palais 
Royal  is  a  “  Fleur  ”  da  bien,  or  du  mat,  like  Baudelaire’s  overrated 
spasmodics.  It  is  but  a  little  thing  from  any  point  of  view — hardly 
delicate — perhaps  “too  rich”  would  be  the  better  word.  It  is  not  a 
butterfly  but  rather  a  cockroach,  a  monkshood  or  a  foxglove  rather  than 
a  daisy.  But,  all  the  same,  it  will  not  bear  transplanting.  More  vulgar 
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varieties  of  the  same  species  may  he  found  “  on  every  hedge,”  but  the 
genuine  plant  itself  only  flourishes  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  little  stage  of  its  birth,  and  also  adapted  for  a  peculiar  state  of  mind, 
or  rather  stomach.  After  a  nice  little  bit  of  dinner  at  Bignon’s,  of  green 
oysters,  clear  soup,  a  good  bourgeois  dish,  such  as  sole  a  la  Normande, 
a  tournedos  d  la  perigueux,  a  partridge,  and  a  little  weak  trifling  with 
articliauts  d  la  barigoule  and  such  small  deer,  the  “  Poi  Candaule  ”  or 
“Le  Homard”  may  be  enjoyed,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  farcical  pieces 
of  greater  length.  A  little  Mouton  Rothschild  or  Clos  de  Vougeot  will 
go  a  long  way  in  making  these  palatable,  but  after  a  plain  English 
dinner,  with  only  a  little  Heidseck  to  moisten  it,  the  mind  is  not 
attuned  to  the  vagaries  of  Geoffrey,  and  still  less  to  those  of  that 
arch-sinner  in  the  matter  of  extravaganza,  M.  Calvin. — Bernard  Henry 
Becker. 


A  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  OF  “  THE  SCHOOL  FOR 

SCANDAL.” 

IMAGINE  a  handsome,  thin,  octavo  volume,  bound  in  whole  red  morocco, 
with  gilt  edges,  and  looking  more  like  a  Psalm-book  from  a  royal  chapel 
than  a  book  containing  a  play,  which  it  is — coming,  in  fact,  not  from  a  royal 
chapel,  but,  as  is  believed,  from  the  library  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
whose  name  as  Prince  of  Wales  heads  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  book. 
Published  in  London  in  1789,  and  patronised  by  many  persons  of  quality 
and  distinction.  The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans 
are  the  greatest  personages  after  the  prince — the  latter  appearing  in  the 
list,  as  may  be  presumed,  because  the  translation  was  made  by  one  Bunel 
Delille,  described  as  an  Avocat  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  for  such  par¬ 
liaments  then  still  existed  in  France,  although  in  their  last  days.  Then  we 
come  upon  the  name  of  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Esq.,  who  was  the  person 
who  saw  the  ghost  of  the  wicked  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  is  followed  by 
Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Burney,  and  by  Mademoiselle  La  Chevaliere  d’Eon, 
who  at  that  time  was  in  her  feminine  stage  of  existence.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
and  Charles  James  Fox  come  together,  and  Mrs.  Galabin’s  school  at  Green¬ 
wich  took  thirty  copies.  From  this  it  may  be  shrewdly  conjectured  that 
M.  Delille  gave  French  lessons  in  this  lady’s  academy;  and  was  perhaps 
partly  paid  for  his  services  by  this  liberal  subscription  to  his  book.  But 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  young  ladies  at  Mrs.  Galabin’s  did  not  take  all 
their  lessons  in  French  out  of  “L’Ecole  du  Scandale,”  by  way  of  variety  to 
Telemaque,  or  at  least  that  the  play  was  duly  Bowdlerised  before  it  was 
placed  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Hopgood’s  academy  took  a  single  copy,  but  the 
locality  of  this  seminary  of  learning  is  not  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  A  great  name  on  the  English  stage  has  the  whole  of  one  letter 
of  the  alphabet  to  itself ;  Mrs.  Jordan  is  the  only  subscriber  between  Gaud 
K.  Could  she  have  understood  the  French  translation  of  the  play  with 
which  she  must  have  been  so  well  acquainted  in  the  original  ?  The  blue¬ 
stocking  interest  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  favour  of  the  book,  for 
Mrs.  Montagu,  of  Portman  Square,  took  no  less  than  twelve  copies.  Two 
well-known  bearers  of  the  name  of  Palmer  appear  in  the  list— -Mr.  Palmer, 
comptroller  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  comedian,  of  Drury 
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Lane.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  himself  down  for  a  copy, 
for  which  he  probably  never  paid ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons  condescended  to 
patronise  the  enterprising  foreigner  who  was  doing  what  was  then  more 
common  than  is  now  the  case,  when  French  plays  are  more  often 
translated  into  English  than  English  plays  are  into  French.  The  great 
banker,  Mr.  Thellusson,  could  afford  to  divert  from  the  accumulation  of  his 
enormous  wealth  the  price  of  one  copy  of  “  L’Ecole  du  Scandale  ;  ”  and 
throughout  the  list  is  a  sprinkling  of  English  nobility,  and  a  few  names  of 
French  gentlemen,  resident  either  in  London  or  in  France. 

“  The  School  for  Scandal  ”  was  brought  out  in  London  in  the  year  1777, 
but  was  not  printed  by  authority;  a  copy  in  manuscript  found  its  way 
to  M.  Delille,  and  was  translated  by  him  with  the  sanction  of  the  author. 
It  was,  however,  printed  in  Dublin,  and,  as  it  seems,  again  in  Paris.  A 
previous  translation  into  French  had  been  made,  and  was  brought  out  at 
Geneva  without  much  success.  The  screen  scene  and  the  selling  of  the 
jDictures  had  been  introduced  into  a  little  piece  called  “  Les  Deux  Neveux,” 
acted  by  the  company  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Beaujolais.  The  play  was  also 
performed  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  “  L’Homme  a  Sentiment.” 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  characters  are  changed.  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
becomes  Sir  John  Pandolplie  ;  Maria  is  converted  to  Fanny ;  Mrs.  Sneerwell 
is  Lady  Mordante ;  Snake  is  Serpent,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  figures 
in  the  French  piece  as  Sir  Benjamin  Diapre.  The  dialogue  is  well  rendered, 
and  suggests  little  or  no  remark.  The  burden  of  the  drinking-song  is 
given  as  : 

Haut  la  verre !  bois  a  Glycere ; 

Elle  est  gentille,  il  faut  vider  le  verre. 

By  the  sticking  together  of  the  gilt  edges  of  the  leaves  the  volume 
appears  never  to  have  been  opened  since  it  left  the  binder’s  hands,  ninety 
years  ago,  to  be  placed  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  library.  Neither  are  other 
copies  likely  to  be  well  known.  Readers  of  The  Theatre  may  perhaps  find 
some  interest  in  being  made  acquainted  with  this  probably  little-known 
volume,  and  recalling  the  recollections  of  a  time  when,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  English  dramas  were  translated  into  the  language  of  our 
neighbours,  and  the  reverse  process  was  not  habitually  practised. — Frederick 
Pollock. 


a  letter  by  w.  c.  maceeady. 

ATOM  that  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  has  arrived  in  this  country  from  America, 
L'  and  there  is  a  generally  expressed  desire  to  see  him  not  only  act,  but 
supported  by  our  best  available  English  talent,  the  enclosed  unpublished 
letter  will  be  read  with  enormous  interest.  It  is  from  the  valuable 
Macready  collection  of  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  Y.  Lowne,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  original  document.— C.  S. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  proposition  of  yesterday,  viz.  “  any 
of  the  first  tragic  characters,  be  they  what  they  may,  that  Mr.  Kemble  will 
play,  Mr.  Macready  will  play  second  to,  provided  Mr.  Kemble  will  do  the 
like  within  a  limited  time,  say  within  a  month,”  I  must  beg  to  say  that  it 
is  altogether  anomalous  for  one  engaged  as  a  first  actor  to  be  asked  to 
make  such  sacrifices  (Mr.  Young  is  well  paid  for  the  same,  though  with  a 
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first-rate  tragedian) ;  but  I  will  make  them  gratuitously.  I  will  accept 
your  proposal  with  regard  to  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  clearly  and  tangibly  laid  before 
me.  The  terms  of  yours  are  not  strictly  definite ;  and,  therefore,  having 
looked  carefully  through  the  list  of  acting-plays,  I  subjoin  all  those  in 
which  opportunity  is  offered  by  first-rate  characters  for  such  an  experiment, 
and  speak  openly  and  plainly  to  a  plain  and  open  demand. 

I  will  play  ivith  Mr.  Kemble — and  at  different  times,  alternately  : 


Othello  and  Iago. 

Lear  and  Edgar. 
Macduff  and  Macbeth. 
Richard  and  Richmond. 
Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 
John  and  Palconbbidge, 


Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Yirginius  and  Icilius. 
Zanga  and  Alonzo. 

Essex  and  Southampton. 
Orestes  and  Pyrrhus. 
Sydenham  and  Penruddock. 


Hamlet. 

Rolla. 

Luke. 

Kitely. 

Henry  V. 

The  Duke  Aranza. 


This  I  take  to  be  your  meaning,  and  put  in  a  manner  that  docs  not 
admit  of  misconstruction.  There  are  some  clauses  I  have  to  add,  viz. : 

1st.  As  I  condescend  to  stoop  from  my  rank  and  the  terms  of  my  engage¬ 
ment  (without  the  least  motive  or  recompense)  I  must  have  precedence  in 
the  performance  of  the  different  characters. 

2ndly.  That  the  two  gentlemen,  Captain  Forbes  and  Mr.  Willett,  shall 
pledge  their  honour  that  no  one  order  shall  be  admitted  on  these  evenings. 

3rdly.  That  this  shall  not  prejudice  my  engagement  further  than  this 
point — if  Mr.  C.  Kemble  so  demonstrates  his  superiority  to  myself  in  various 
characters  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  theatre  he  should  retain  them, 
I  will  most  willingly  resign  all  claim  to  them,  but  cannot  continue  the 
“  second  ”  in  those  plays  where  I  have  hitherto  stood  first.  If  I  am  not 
quite  explicit,  I  have  tried  to  be  so,  and  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly,  yours 
very  obliged,  W.  C.  Macready. 

69,  Berners  Street,  Jan.  23,  1823. 

To  —  Foster,  Esq. 

P.S. — All  this  I  am  ready  to  fulfil,  but  I  will  not  permit  the  proprietors 
to  select  such  only  as  ■they  may  please ;  let  us  take  from  the  list  six  of 
Shakespeare’s,  at  all  events  [I  am]  in  earnest,  and  with  the  touchstone 
characters  of  the  drama.  If  fairness  is  meant,  this  is  fair  for  all,  for  I 
should  despise  myself  if  I  could  descend  to  any  underhand  means  of 
aggrandising  myself. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

A  Story  of  the  Eoyal  Dramatic  College. 

OK  the  21st  July,  1858,  there  was  held  on  the  stage  of  the  Koyal  Princess’s 
Theatre  a  meeting  to  originate  a  movement  the  purpose  of  which  was  “  to 
erase  a  reproach  from  the  profession  of  the  stage,  that  while  every  trade 
and  calling  had  its  asylum  or  house  of  refuge  for  destitute  or  disabled 
members,  the  actors  alone  formed  an  apparently  careless  or  selfish  excep¬ 
tion.”  The  report  of  a  provisional  committee  was  adopted  with  all  the 
usual  expressions  of  enthusiasm.  Speeches  in  favour  of  the  movement, 
and  warmly  advocating  its  claims  on  public  sympathy,  were  made  by  men 
the  most  esteemed  and  honoured  in  their  several  professions — it  is  only 
necessary  now  to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens — and  a  grant  of  five  acres  of  land,  which  had  been  gratuitously 
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offered  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  was  gratefully  accepted. 
Trustees  were  appointed  by  the  meeting,  the  gentlemen  proposed  and 
selected  being  four  in  number,  and  consisting  of  the  two  already  named, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Royal  patronage  was  solicited,  and  in  fitting  time  accorded,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  the  object  is  a  worthy  one  and  the  claim  can  consistently  be 
admitted. 

Thus  was  an  institution  started  which,  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices  that  can  well  be  imagined,  promised  to  develop  into  that  which 
would  have  been  a  standing  monument  against  the  reproach  too  constantly 
urged  of  the  improvidence  and  carelessness  of  English  players.  Some  few 
months  afterwards,  and  in  consequence  of  circumstances  in  no  way  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
decline  the  offer  of  the  land  already  referred  to,  and  another  site  was  deter¬ 
mined  on,  which  had  been  generously  proffered  by  the  London  Necropolis 
Company.  This  site  was  at  Woking,  and  here,  on  the  1st  June,  1860,  was 
laid,  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  first  stone  of  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College.  In  January,  1859,  it  was  announced  at  a  second  meeting  that  the 
sum  in  hand  amounted  to  £3000,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  to  £250.  A 
yet  later  account,  which  was  published  in  1860,  shows  that  these  figures 
had  advanced  very  favourably.  Thus  the  starting-point  of  the  scheme  was 
passed,  and  a  hopeful  future  was  before  it.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  events  named,  and  we  now  read  that  “  On  Thursday,  the  22nd  July, 
1880,  there  will  be  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart  in  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  the  property  known  as  The  Royal  Dramatic  College,  the  sale  being 
by  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  College,  under  an  order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.” 

Of  the  trustees  originally  named  three  are  unhappily  deceased,  and  the 
original  number  being  now  reduced  consist,  we  believe,  of  Lord  William 
Pitt  Lennox,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Anson  only.  The 
records  of  the  College  are  of  course  in  existence,  and  it  is  due  to  the  public, 
who  so  liberally  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  original  promoters,  that 
some  satisfactory  history  should  be  rendered  of  the  institution  from  its 
birth  to  its  death.  We  trust  that  such  an  account  will  be  forthcoming, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  interested  in  an  asylum  that  has,  in  spite 
of  continued  appeals  and  constant  support,  fallen  into  decay  near  the 
city  of  the  dead.  But  there  is  another  point  about  this  unfortunate 
failure  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention,  and  it  is  this  :  Upon  the 
erection  of  the  great  central  hall  of  the  College,  which  was  some  time 
afterwards  publicly  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  numerous  promises 
were  made  of  various  articles  of  special  interest  relating  to  the  drama, 
which  kindly-disposed  individuals  were  ready  to  present  for  the  adornment 
of  the  hall  itself,  as  well  as  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  the 
pensioners  of  the  College.  These  promises  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
amply  fulfilled,  and  thus  there  are  now  existing,  in  the  building  itself, 
innumerable  articles  of  exceptional  value,  in  the  shape  of  pictures,  books, 
playbills,  and  other  curiosities  of  the  highest  possible  interest.  A  clause 
in  the  particulars  of  the  sale  named,  states  that  “  The  vendors  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  selling  the  contents  of  the  College  by  auction  on 
the  premises  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  purchase.” 

Of  the  legal  right  thus  to  dispose  of  property  which  had  been  given  for 
an  especial  and  specific  purpose  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak,  but  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  in  some  quarters  at  least  the  course  suggested  is 
regarded  with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  ten 
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of  the  original  donors  may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  particulars  to 
which  we  call  attention,  and  before  any  such  sale  is  permitted  to  take  place 
we  think  that  each  individual  of  these,  or  their  representatives,  should  be 
communicated  with,  and  their  views  taken.  Such  views,  we  believe,  would 
be  rather  on  the  side  of  liberality  than  otherwise  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
justice  requires  that  any  donor  should  be  permitted  to  reclaim  his  gifts 
should  he  so  desire  (the  purpose  for  which  they  were  bestowed  having  so 
signally  failed),  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  disperse  them  by  means  of  a 
public  auction.  Such  a  step  would,  we  conceive,  be  most  impolitic,  to  say 
the  least,  and  we  trust  that  the  “  vendors  ”  will  pause  before  they  adopt  a 
course  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  original  intentions  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  indebted.  We  trust  this  matter  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged,  or  unexplained. 


Irt  Jftemrrrizun. 

TOM  TAYLOR. 

Born  1817.  Died  1880. 

And  has  he  passed  to  that  still  shadow-land, 

And  joined  the  dear  old  friends  of  vanished  days  ! 
Felt  their  hushed  welcome — as  we  go  our  ways, 
Mourning  that  we  no  more  shall  touch  his  hand  ! 

Tom  Taylor  gone  !  It  was  hut  yesterday, 

Erect  he  moved  among  iis  in  the  strife, 

Treading,  with  sturdy  step,  the  path  of  life, 

An  honest  traveller  on  an  honest  way  ! 

For,  from  his  steadfast  toil  the  lesson  came, 

That  rank  and  honour  wait  on  each  recruit ; 

That  flower  of  work  will  blossom  into  fruit, 

And  simple  labour  lead  to  solid  fame. 

And  this  he  taught  us  with  the  wit,  the  grace, 

The  kindly  wisdom  horn  of  chastened  years, 

The  kindlier  word,  that,  now  recalled,  with  tears 
Will  moisten  eyes  that  note  his  empty  place  ! 

For,  though  the  last  the  world’s  vain  din  to  heed — 
To  note  its  clamour  as  it  passed  him  by ; 

He  was  the  first  to  hearken  to  the  cry 
Of  fainting  brother  brought  to  sorest  need. 

So  thus,  while  Art  he  served,  and  taught  the  Stage 
With  labour  cultured,  scholarly,  and  chaste, 

To  clearer  heights  to  beacon  public  taste, — 

Of  things  still  nobler  he  gave  nobler  gage. 
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And  so  lie  passes  !  And  as  men  now  span 
The  quiet  teaching  of  his  useful  days, 

They  write  above  his  tomb  this  highest  praise, 

“  Here  rests  beloved  a  wise  and  gentle  man  !  ” 

Gilbert  A’Beckett. 


(bur  fUagqSo.v 


“A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S  DREAM.” 


Comedy,  in  Five  Acts,  by  William  Shakespeare. 

As  arranged  for  representation  by  Edwabd  Saker,  and  produced  by  him 
At  the  Alexander  2’heatre,  Liverpool ,  Monday,  March  29th,  1880. 

At  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  London,  Monday,  June  28th,  1880. 


Liverpool. 


London. 


Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens . 

Egeus,  father  to  Hermia . 

Lysander  )  jn  j  with  nermia  j 
Demetrius  j  ( 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  [ 

to  Theseus . ) 

Quince,  the  Carpenter  . 

Bottom,  the  Weaver . 

Flute,  the  Bellows-Mender 

Snout,  the  Tinker  . 

Snug,  the  Joiner  . 

Starveling,  the  Tailor  . 

Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons  [ 

(betrothed  to  Theseus) . ) 

Hermia,  daughter  to  Egeus  (in  i 

love  with  Lysander)  . ) 

Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius  ... 
Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies 
Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow  (a  Fairy) 

First  Fairy  . 

Second  Fairy . 


Mr.  Alfred  Nelson  ... 
Mr.  J.  G.  Batley 
Mr.  Charles  Harcourt 
Mr.  Harrington  Bailey 

Mr.  A.  Gow  Bentinck 

Mr.  John  Birchenough 
Mr.  Edward  Saker  ... 

Mr.  A.  Wood  . 

Mr.  Joseph  Burgess  ... 

Mr.  E.  Pearce . 

Mr.  Alfred  Beddoe  ... 

Miss  Ada  Neilson 

Miss  Pauline  Fairfax 

Miss  Fanny  Enson 
Miss  Laura  Lawson  ... 
Miss  Katie  Barry 
Little  Addie  Blanche 
Miss  Rosa  Blanche  ... 
Miss  Emma  Tetheeington 


Mr.  R.  C.  Lyons. 

Mr.  A.  Redwood. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Brooks. 

Mr.  W.  Sickert. 

Mr.  C.  Wibrow. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hendinr. 

Mr.  F.dmund  Lyons. 

Mr.  W.  Fosbrooke. 

Mr.  A.  Walden. 

Mr.  A.  Graeme. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer. 

Miss  Tennyson. 

Miss  Rosa  Kenny. 

Miss  Ella  Dietz. 

Miss  Laura  Lawson. 

Miss  Katie  Barry. 

Little  Addie  Blanche. 
Miss  Rosa  Blanche. 

Miss  Emma  Tetheeington. 


‘  A  Midsummer-Yight’s  Dream  ”  Shakespeare 
lias,  with  an  irresistible  charm,  interwoven  into 
the  most  delightful  fantasy,  the  height  of  poetry, 
dignity,  and  nobleness,  and  the  broadest  farce. 
What  could  be  more  enchanting  than  the  simple 
and  poetical  characters  of  Titania  and  [Oberon, 
assisted  by  their  fairies,  and  the  merry  gambols 
j  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  or,  as  he  is  called,  Puck  ? 

'■IHHh  Theseus,  throughout  the  play,  but  more  particu¬ 

larly  in  his  speech  to  Hippolyta  about  the  repre¬ 
sentation  by  the  workmen  of  “  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,”  shows  himself  to  be  a  true  and  noble 
gentleman.  Then,  in  the  conceited  humour  and 
bombastry  of  “  sweet  bullyBottom,”  we  have  the 
Yet  these  elements  are  so  worked  together,  with 
such  a  jierfection  of  art,  that  the  whole  play  is  as  entirely  harmonious, 
as  every  character  in  it  is  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  poet. 

Although  the  action  of  the  comedy  takes  place  at  Athens,  the  play  is, 


depth  of  low  comedy. 
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nevertheless,  thoroughly  English.  The  Greek-named  characters  are  Greek 
in  name  only ;  in  thought  and  feeling  they  are  decidedly  English.  Shakes¬ 
peare  has  very  probably  taken  the  names  of  Egeus  and  Lysander,  and  of 
Demetrius  and  Philostrate,  from  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch’s  lives, 
published  in  1579.  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  may  also  be  found  in  the 
“  Knight’s  Tale  ”  of  Chaucer,  whilst  in  the  same  story  Arcite  assumes  the 
name  of  Philostrate.  Oberon  is  an  important  and  powerful  personage  in 
the  old  French  romance  of  “  Huon  of  Bordeaux,”  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time  by 
Lord  Berners  about  1540 ;  but  the  earliest  copy  known  to  be  in  existence 
at  present  is  dated  1601,  “being  now  the  third  imprinted,  and  the  rude 
English  corrected  and  amended.”  Titania,  apparently,  is  the  invention  of 


TITANIA  AND  OBERON 


Shakespeare,  whilst  Puck,  or  “  Pouke,”  is  an  old  English  word  for  “  devil,” 
which  the  poet  here  uses  as  a  jiroper  noun ;  but  he  was  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  “  Life  of  Robin  Goodfellow,”  a  black-letter  pamphlet  of  great 
scarcity,  republished  at  London  in  1628,  but  which  is,  of  course,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  much  earlier  copy.  In  this  tract  Oberon  is  supposed  to  be  the 
father  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 

“  A  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  ”  was  first  performed  in  or  about  the 
year  1594,  Shakespeare  being  then  thirty  years  old.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1600,  when  there  appeared  two  editions  of  the  play ;  the  first  and 
better  one  was  by  a  publisher,  Thomas  Fisher,  to  whom  it  was  entered 
on  the  8th  of  October.  The  second  and  less  accurate  edition,  from 
which  the  folio  of  1623  is  reprinted,  was  a  private  copy  by  Thomas  Roberts, 
a  printer. 

In  his  inti’oduction  to  the  play,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  says  :  “  To  offer  an 
THIRD  SERIES. - VOL.  II.  I 
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analysis  of  this  subtle  and  ethereal  drama  would,  we  believe,  be  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  the  attempt  to  associate  it  with  the  realities  of  the  stage,” 
thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  give  an 
adequate  representation  in  a  theatre  of  this  beautiful  “dream.”  And,, 
indeed,  so  we  might  think,  when  we  read  and  study  the  delightful  poem. 
For  where  are  we  to  find  representatives  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  of  Puck 
and  his  fellow-fairies  P  The  difficulty  is  at  once  apparent.  As  a  rule, 
these  parts,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  Puck,  have  been  taken  by 
adults,  notably,  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  under  Mr.  Phelps’s  management  in 
1853;  at  Manchester,  in  the  late  Charles  Calvert’s  revival;  and  nearly 
forty  years  ago  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  when  Madame  Vestris  played 
Oberon,  Mrs.  Walter  Lacy  being  the  Titania. 

In  the  present  revival  Mr.  Saker  has  substituted  children  for  the 
fairies’  parts,  and  the  idea,  although  it  is  not  entirely  original,  is  most 
happily  conceived.  The  young  actors  and  actresses  are  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  exceedingly  bright,  clever,  and  well  trained.  They  act  their  parts 
perfectly,  and  the  elocution  and  singing  of  the  principals,  apart  from  their 
acting,  is  something  to  be  wondered  at.  It  may  be  objected  that  in 
substituting  children  some  of  the  poet’s  language  is  lost,  being  of  a 
necessity  cut  out;  but,  if  we  have  not  his  entire  text,  the  extra  charm, 
infused  into  the  remainder  of  it  more  than  compensates  us  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  loss  sustained.  Little  Addie  Blanche,  the  Puck,  is  scarcely  more 
than  three  feet  high,  yet  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  the  stage  for 
years,  she  is  so  perfect.  Her  sprightly  “  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  ”  rings  through 
the  theatre,  and  seems  to  recall  to  the  imagination  the  memory  of  some 
long-forgotten,  merry,  laughter-loving  dream.  Her  sister,  Miss  Rosa 
Blanche,  as  the  first  fairy,  and  Miss  Katie  Barry  as  Titania,  are  both  much 
to  be  commended,  they  act  most  delicately  and  gracefully,  and  sing  the 
songs  allotted  to  them  charmingly  and  surprisingly.  If  one  of  the 
juvenile  actresses  excels  the  others,  it  is  Miss  Laura  Lawson.  She  never 
for  a  moment  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  character  that  she  is  impersonat¬ 
ing,  and  the  result  is  a  most  pleasing  and  finished  portrayal  of  the  fairy 
being.  Peas-Blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-Seed  are  represented 
by  four  small  mites  who  perform  their  little  task  perfectly.  Some  sixty 
other  children  complete  the  fairy  cast.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this 
innovation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  pleases  the  audience  and  is  extremely 
popular. 

We  must  now  leave  the  fairies,  and  pass  on  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
mortals  ;  but,  before  doing  so  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  later  play,  “The  Tempest,”  the  spirits  are  subject  to  and  obey  the 
will  of  man,  whilst  in  “The  Dream,”  the  mortals  are  the  mere  sport  of  the 
fairies,  and  in  point  of  power  far  inferior  to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  Liverpool  exponents  of  the  various 
characters,  their  names  being  already  recorded ;  suffice  it  then  to  say  that 
all  the  parts  were  well  taken,  and  gave  every  satisfaction,  both  in  that  city 
and  in  Dublin  and  Brighton,  where  the  revival  was  afterwards  produced. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  grown-up  impersonators  at  Sadler’s  Wells  is 
Miss  Ella  Dietz.  She  imparts  a  simple  and  attractive  grace  to  her  acting 
of  Helena.  Mr.  Edmund  Lyons,  as  Bottom,  succeeds  in  earning  hearty 
applause,  and  frequent  laughter.  It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Saker  could  not  be  induced  to  act  this  part  in  London.  It  would  have 
given  the  metropolitan  playgoers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  good 
piece  of  comedy  acting,  not  overdrawn  or  exaggerated,  and  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  Shakespeare’s  creation,  and  throughout  most  successful.  The- 
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representatives  of  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  and  of  Theseus,  acted  fairly 
well,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  was  satisfactory. 

The  very  pretty  woodland  scenery,  and  also  the  palace  scene,  are 
esceedingly  admirable,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  John  Brunton,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  success.  The  whole  of  Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  music, 
which  was  expressly  written  for  “  A  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,”  and  first 
performed  with  the  play  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1839-40,  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  is  capitally  rendered  by  both  orchestra,  principals,  and  chorus. 
The  compositions  for  the  same  comedy  of  Sir  H.  Bishop,  C.  Horn,  Cooke, 
Battishill,  J.  Boss,  and  Stevens,  are  also  performed. 

Why  the  Sisters  Gunniss  are  introduced  into  the  “revels  ”  is  not  at  all 
plain.  It  is  an  innovation  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  their 


gyrations,  which  may  please  a  certain  part  of  the  audience,  only  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  an  otherwise  very  perfect  representation  of  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  most  delightful  and,  it  must  be  owned,  one  of  his  most 
difficult  acting  comedies. 

The  late  Charles  Calvert  gave  to  the  provinces  some  splendid  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  to  see  another 
provincial  manager  following  in  his  footsteps.  This  is  Mr.  Saker’s  third 
Shakespearian  revival,  he  having  produced  in  1876  “A  Winter’s  Tale,”  upon 
which  occasion  Miss  Violet  Cameron  played  Perdita;  and  in  1878,  “Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.”  This  latter  revival  of  “  A  Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  of  all  three,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue,  at  intervals,  to  represent  -worthily  the 
works  of  the  great  poet  and  dramatist. — Austin  Brereton. 
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“  THE  GUV’NOR.” 


A  New  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  written  by  E.  G.  Lankesteb. 

Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Benefit  o/Mbssrs.  Jambs 

and  Thorne,  Thursday,  June  24ith,  1880. 


Mr.  Butterscotch  ..  Mb.  John  Maclean. 

Freddy . Mb.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Theodore  Macclesfield  Mb.  David  Jamjss. 
Theodore  ..  ..  Mb.  W.  Herbert. 

Jelhcoe . Mr.  W.  Hargreaves. 

Gregory  . .  . .  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradbury. 

The  MacToddy  . .  Mr.  D.  B.  Stuart. 

Cantle . Mb.  L.  Fredericks. 

Carrie . 


Cab  Driver,  No.  3407  Mb.  A.  Austin. 

Ullage  . .  . .  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Vellum  ..  ..  Mr.  A.  H.  Roberts. 

Gunnel  ..  ..  Mb.  J.  Welch. 

Aurelia  ..  ..  Miss  Marie  Illington. 

Kate . Miss  M.  Abington. 

Barbara  . .  . .  Miss  Cicbly  Richards. 

Mrs.  Macclesfield  . .  Miss  Sophie  Larkin. 

..  Miss  Kate  Bishop. 


I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  amusing  play,  and 
for  several  reasons.  Its  success,  about  which  there  can  be  no  question, 
settles,  or  at  any  rate  goes  far  to  settle,  a  disputed  point  about  first-night 


criticisms,  on  which  I  am  naturally  interested.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
ever  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  good  will  succeed,  that 
whatever  is  amusing  will  take,  that  whatever  has  in  it  a  ring  of  honesty 
and  humour  will  hold  its  own  against  any  spite  of  an  individual,  if  it  exists, 
or  combination  of  a  “  dramatic  ring,”  were  it  possible.  The  pit  may  be 
impulsive  or  hasty,  the  critics  may  be  fanciful  or  at  fault,  the  friends  may 
be  injudicious,  or  the  foes  may  be  bitter  in  their  cynicism,  but  the  general 
public,  the  unprejudiced,  the  uninterested,  and  the  outside  masses,  decide 
the  question.  No  critic  yet  living  has  ever  yet  made  or  marred  a  play  off¬ 
hand  or  by  his  own  individual  act.  He  has  often  considerably  added  to  a 
success,  or  has  hurried  a  failure  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  The  people 
who  make  successes  are  those  who  are  amused,  and  who,  taking  up  a  news¬ 
paper,  find  their  good  impressions  confirmed.  The  people  who  help  to 
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condemn  a  play  are  those  who  are  disgusted  at  waste  of  time  and  loss  of 
money,  and  who  find  that  the  critics  agree  with  them.  As  a  rule,  people 
judge  for  themselves  ;  if  they  go  to  a  play  and  honestly  like  it,  they  go 
home,  spread  the  good  news,  and  do  more  for  the  advertising  of  that 
success  than  all  the  wall-posters  that  London  could  contain  or  all  the 
panegyrics  that  newspapers  could  print. 

To  my  thinking,  seldom  has  a  play  been  produced  that  was  so  severely 
handicapped  at  the  outset  as  “The  Guv’nor.”  It  was  produced  on  the 
occasion  of  the  benefit  of  the  clever  managers ;  the  critics  were  not  invited 
to  see  it  born ;  the  descriptions  of  it  came  out  fitfully  and  at  distant 
intervals ;  the  first  night,  unhappily,  was  the  occasion  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  two  honest  good  fellows  at  the  head  of  the  house  and  a 
body  of  young  men,  who  I  conscientiously  believe  to  have  the  welfare  of 
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the  drama  earnestly  at  heart.  If  ever  a  play  received  a  bad  advertisement 
at  the  outset  it  was  “The  Guv’nor.” 

And  yet  what  happened?  I  was  present  on  the  evening  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  representation,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  seldom  seen  the 
Vaudeville  so  full  or  the  audience  so  thoroughly  amused.  The  impetus  of 
the  play  never  rested  ;  it  began  with  spirit,  it  ended  with  vigour.  Each 
act,  so  to  speak,  relieved  a  new  wave  of  fun,  the  complications  were 
vigorous,  the  dialogue  thoroughly  to  the  point,  and  the  acting  from  first  to 
last  excellent.  This  sounds  high,  and  some  may  think  excessive,  praise ; 
but  don’t  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  don’t  pretend  to  say  that  this  class 
of  play  is  the  highest  or  the  best  according  to  my  thinking.  For  my  own 
part,  I  like  a  play  deeper  in  tendency  and  sounder  in  thought.  I  like  to  have 
my  feelings  more  deeply  roused,  and  the  great  passions  of  life  touched 
with  a  bolder  hand.  But  for  all  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  others. 
Thousands  of  people  like  plays  of  “  The  Guv’nor  ”  class,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  play  of  complication  and  farcical 
mystification ;  and  in  the  art  of  vigorous  construction,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
interest  and  keep  up  the  fun,  we  have  here  a  masterpiece.  In  an  artistic 
sense  I  admire  the  plays  of  the  Parisian  Hennequin.  I  have  seldom  laughed 
so  loud  or  so  long  as  over  the  “  Bebe  ”  (Betsy),  when  it  was  first  produced 
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in  Paris;  but  to  an  English  audience  “The  Guv’nor”  has  the  advantage 
over  Hennequin — that  the  motive  power  is  pure,  sweet,  homely,  and  honest. 
We  like  this  deaf  old  boat-builder  and  his  gentle  daughter;  we  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  stuttering  athlete  and  the  contemplation  of  his  honest  affec¬ 
tion  ;  we  appreciate  the  Jellicoes  and  MacToddys  of  this  laughter-giving  and 
wholesome  play  in  reality  far  better  than  the  fast  women,  the  impudent 
waiters,  the  sly  dogs  of  husbands,  and  the  innocent  deceived  wives  of  the 
comedy  of  Cremorne.  The  public,  worn  out  with  the  contemplation  of 
dull  or  weak  matter,  turns  with  relief  to  that  which  is  smart  and  clever. 
They  will  rush  to  adaptations  from  the  French,  if  they  can  get  no 
better;  but  they  prefer  adaptations  from  the  German  if  the  life 
portrayed  is  nearer  to  our  own  and  closer  to  our  sympathies.  If 
Mr.  E.  G.  Lankester,  whoever  he  may  be,  can  give  us  another 
play  like  this,  it  will  be  as  welcome  as  it  is  appreciated.  It  can  do  nobody 
any  harm,  and  it  will  make  everybody  laugh ;  and  if  I,  who  write  this,  am 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the  “  dramatic  ring,”  bound  by  some  fearful 
oath  to  crush  genius  and  suppress  talent,  to  puff  my  friends,  and  to  hound 
the  struggling  out  of  existence  on  the  stage,  let  me  place  on  record  this 
proof  of  my  defection,  and  abdicate  from  the  thraldom  that  in  truth  never 
existed  except  in  the  heated  imaginations  of  those  who  are  more  clever  at 
theory  than  proof.  And,  besides,  there  is  some  first-rate  acting  to  be  seen 
in  “  The  Guv’nor.”  Let  no  one  believe  that  a  three-act  farce  cannot 
produce  art.  The  scene  between  Mr.  David  James  as  the  deaf  boat- 
builder,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  as  the  stammering  young  man,  is  a  picture 
as  true  as  it  is  studied — as  clever  as  it  is  characteristic.  Mr.  David  James 
as  old  Macclesfield  is  a  character-sketch  Charles  Dickens  would  have  loved 
— as  bright  and  natural  on  the  stage  as  Captain  Cuttle  or  old  Peggotty  are 
in  the  novel.  I  want  Seymour  or  Phiz  to  come  and  sketch  this  old  fellow, 
and  preserve  him  for  all  time.  Clever  again  as  a  contrast  is  Mr.  Thorne 
as  the  athletic  Freddy ;  and  no  one  can  have  followed  Mr.  Thorne’s  acting 
for  several  years  without  noticing  its  ripeness,  soundness,  and  mellowing 
power.  But  from  first  to  last  I  did  not  see  anything  clumsy.  Everyone 
was  well  fitted :  each  one  should  receive  praise  if  I  had  space  to  give  it. 
With  such  plays  as  these,  and  such  attention  paid  to  them,  the  career  of 
the  Vaudeville  ought  to  be  one  round  of  laughter. — C.  S. 


“  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT.” 


A  New  Comic  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  written  by  Dion  Boucicault. 

Adelphi  Theatre,  Saturday,  July  3rd,  1880. 


Mr.  Sergeant  Buster 
Mr.  Cato  Dove  . . 
Captain  Derringer 
Podcl 

Swallbach 

Victor 

Joseph 


. .  Me.  J.  G.  Taylor. 

. .  Me.  R.  Patkman. 

..  Mr.  E.  H.  Brooke. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper. 

. .  Mr.  H.  Prockter. 
..  Me.  A.  Greville. 

..  Mr.  E.  B.  Norman. 


Railway  Porter 

Conductor  .. 

Cabman 

Mrs.  Cato  Dove 

Mrs.  ArabellaBuster 

Zulu 

Miss  Julia  Perkins 


Mr.  F.  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Ives. 

Mr.  L.  Grayson. 

Miss  Bella  Pateman. 
Miss  Helen  Barry. 
Miss  Marie  Williams. 
Miss  Clara  Jecks. 


The  walls  of  London  are  just  now  placarded  with  the  gaudy  illustrations  of 
this  not  very  refined  but  unquestionably  clever  play.  A  smartly-dressed 
female  is  standing  on  a  chair  surveying  her  charms  in  a  mirror,  whilst 
the  proprietor  of  the  apartment  gazes  upon  her  with  astonishment,  and  the 
chuckling  clerk  endeavours  to  be  industrious  in  an  outer  office — this  is  the 
first  scene.  The  second  picture  represents  the  refreshment-bar  of  a 
railway  station,  with  several  passengers  apparently  struggling  to  get  into 
a  cab.  The  third  scene  shows  a  double  supper-party  and  the  centre 
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passage  between  them,  and  at  first  sight  looks  far  more  like  high  jinks  in 
some  cells  at  Millbank  Prison  than  a  convivial  meeting  at  Cremorne.  From 
these  coloured  posters  the  tone  of  the  story  may  be  gathered.  The  mirror¬ 
gazing  damsel  is  a  female  acrobat  in  plain  clothes,  who  has  come  to  the 
chambers  of  a  barrister  in  order  to  tempt  him  from  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  to  drag  him  to  a  supper-party  at  Cremorne  ;  the  cab  incident  in  reality 
shows  how  two  peccant  husbands,  caught  at  the  railway  station  by  their 
wives,  endeavour  to  hide  their  guilty  heads  in  the  same  public  conveyance ; 
and  the  double  supper-party  is  the  climax,  where  the  wives  are  supposed  to 
catch  their  husbands  at  their  pranks,  but  only  succeed  in  establishing  their 
innocence  and  discovering  a  complete  mare’s-nest.  There  are  scores  of  such 


plays  as  these  in  existence.  The  repertoire  of  the  Palais  Royal  teems  with 
them;  such  theatres  as  the  Varietes,  and  the  famous  comedy  house,  the 
Gymnase,  have  been  seduced  by  their  attractive  charms,  and  in  this 
country  they  have  often  been  found  popular,  and  proved  successful  at  the 
Criterion  and  Royalty  Theatres.  But  we  have  seldom  seen  abetter  play 
of  the  kind  than  “Forbidden  Fruit” — few  in  which  the  fun  has  been 
sustained  with  such  unflagging  energy.  There  is  really  no  need  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  criticism,  however,  as  the  management  has  already  on  its 
own  account  published  an  elaborate  review  of  the  play,  telling  the  public 
exactly  what  they  ought  to  applaud  and  admire,  and  using  the  advertise¬ 
ment  columns  of  the  newspapers  for  trumpet-blowing  on  a  very  loud  scale. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  who  is  now  writing  a  "very  interesting,  and,  naturally,  a 
very  amusing  theatrical  column  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  has  pointed 
out  with  great  truth  how  utterly  unlike  the  proceedings  and  the  method  of 
life  of  ordinary  English  mortals  are  the  vagaries  of  the  Sergeant  Busters, 
the  Cato  Doves,  and  the  Miss  Zulus  of  this  eccentric  comedy.  He  professes 
to  find  there  its  greatest  fun.  I  think  he  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  relief  to  be  free  from  the  strained  realism  with  which 
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our  native  comedy  is  charged.  But  small  wonder  that  the  picture  of  con¬ 
temporary  manners  is  eccentric  when  it  has  travelled  through  France  and 
America  before  it  came  to  England.  Mr.  Sergeant  Buster  has  been  a 
French  advocate  and  an  American  pleader  before  he  became  an  English 
barrister ;  and  as  to  Zulu,  she  may  have  been  a  Patagonian  or  a  Hottentot 
Yenus  before  she  appeared  as  the  heroine  of  the  great  cannon  trick.  But 
why  Banelagh  as  the  scene  of  the  secret  supper  ?  The  mere  mention  of 
such  a  place  opens  up  such  a  storm  of  anachronisms  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  dilate  on  them ;  still  it  speaks  volumes  for  our  so-called  morality 
when  the  dramatist  of  1880  has  no  accepted  rendezvous  for  supper-loving 
people  of  both  sexes  after  the  play.  The  Early- Closing  Act  entirely  hampers 
the  dramatic  constructor  who  depends  upon  the  cabinet  particulier  and  the 


comedy  of  doors  and  panels.  Our  modern  Hennequins  will  be  compelled  in 
desperation,  I  fear,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Lotos  Club. 

As  to  the  acting,  in  my  humble  opinion  the  greatest  success  was  made 
by  Miss  Marie  Williams  as  the  fashionably-dressed  young  acrobat,  the 
Miss  Zulu  of  assurance  and  ambition.  Few  actresses  of  greater  reputation 
and  practice  could  have  so  filled  the  stage,  exhibited  so  much  cool  contempt, 
or  in  a  small  space  have  shown  so  much  character  and  manner.  Though  in 
an  artistic  sense  this  was  the  most  striking  performance,  the  Sergeant 
Buster  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  was  exquisitely  funny  and  undeniably  quaint. 
The  very  twinkle  in  his  eye  was  infectious,  and  the  calmness  of  his  reso¬ 
lution  very  finished  in  its  humour.  Clever  acting  was  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Pateman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brooks,  and  Miss  Jecks,  and  the  amusing  play 
will,  as  it  stands,  make  a  very  good  stop-gap,  until  the  Adelphi  returns  to 
its  old  love — an  Irish  drama  by  Dion  Boucicault. — C.  S. 
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“  MEFISTOFELE  ” 


Written  and  Composed  by  Abrigo  Boito. 
Produced  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Tuesday,  July  6 th,  1880. 


Mefistofele  . 
Faust 

Margberita  . 

Marta 

Wagner 


Prima  Parte. 

Signor  Nannbtti. 

SiGNOE  CaMPANINI. 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson 
Madame  Tbebelli. 

Signoe  Geazzi. 


Elena..  ..  Madame  Ohbistinb  Nilsson, 

Faust..  ..  Signor  Campanini. 

Mefistofele  ..  Signoe  Nannetti. 

Pantalis  . .  Madame  Teebelli. 

Nerfeo..  ..  Signoe  Geazzi. 


Seconda  Parte. 


Conductor 


Signoe  Aediti. 


OMPABISONS  may  be  odious,  but  they  are  frequently  interesting  and 


occasionally  inevitable.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance  when, 
in  considering  Boito’s  “  Mefistofele,”  I  cannot  forget  that  so  many  com¬ 
posers  have  already  selected  Goethe’s  beautiful  poem  as  the  subject  for 
their  musical  thoughts,  and  that  every  new  setting  of  the  work  awakens 
the  keenest  curiosity  both  amongst  musicians  and  the  general  public. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  how  often  the  poem  of  “  Faust  ”  has  been 
musically  described,  both  in  operatic  and  in  symphonic  form,  it  is  wonderful 
that  the  same  story  has  produced  in  different  composers  the  most  varied 
inspirations,  and  enabled  each  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  preserve  his 
individuality.  Liszt,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Spohr,  and  Gounod  have  all  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imparting  a  characteristic  descriptiveness  to  their  ideal  of  the 
poem,  which  makes  each  work  stand  out  as  a  musical  painting,  varied  both 
in  outline  and  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  colouring.  All  those  who 
have  sufficiently  studied  the  symphonic  poem  of  Liszt  must  recognise  the 
genius  of  that  great  master,  who,  by  the  exquisite  poetry  of  his  ideas, 
combined  with  a  scientific  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  render  justice 
to  his  conception,  can  bring  before  the  mind’s  eye  a  musical  picture,  which 
is  vividly  descriptive  throughout.  The  three  characters  of  Faust,  Gretchen, 
and  Mephistopheles  maintain  their  distinct  individuality,  even  when  com¬ 
bined,  as  is  the  case  in  the  last  movement.  It  would  be  difficult  to  equal, 
and  still  more  so  to’surpass,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  concluding  finale, 
which  ends  with  the  tenor  solo  and  the  impressive  chorus,  “  Alles  Ver- 
gangliche.”  The  employment  of  voices  for  the  principal  characters  in  the 
“  Damnation  de  Faust  ”  of  Berlioz  brings  his  work  more  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  public,  and  although  wanting  in  poetry  of  conception,  it  is 
undeniably  a  clever  composition,  containing  much  descriptive  and  forcible 
music. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  “  Faust  ”  of  Spohr  is  either  poetic, 
dramatic,  or  descriptive,  and  as  music  has  now  progressed  too  far  for  any 
opera  to  make  a  lasting  impression  under  such  circumstances,  it  has,  even 
in  Germany,  been  superseded  by  the  “  Faust  ”  of  Gounod.  This  can  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  Gounod’s  chef-d’oeuvre  enjoys  and  deserves  its 
almost  universal  popularity  as  a  complete  dramatic  work.  It  is,  however, 
needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  merits  of  this  well-known 
opera.  That  Schumann,  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  all  composers,  had  no 
dramatic  power, was  instanced  in  his  opera,  “  Genoveva  ”  and  in  his  “Faust.” 
If  I  mention  Schumann  last  it  is  because  I  imagine  that  his  work  has  had  the 
strongest  influence  upon  the  construction  of  the  opera,  “  Mefistofele.”  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  any  new  work  of  merit,  and  that  of  Signor 
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Boito  has  certainly  won  popular  favour.  It  was  composed  and  called 
“  Faust  ”  at  the  time  that  Gounod’s  opera  was  produced,  and  the  title 
“  Mefistol'ele  ’’  was  afterwards  substituted.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  great 
advantage  to  a  composer  when  he  can  write  his  own  libretto,  and  I  may 
add  that  this  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  Wagner  and  Boito,  although  it  is  frequently  asserted  that 
“Mefistofele  ”  belongs  to  the  Wagnerian  style  of  music.  This  arises  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  crude  discords  following  each  other  without  con¬ 
nection  or  reason  must  be  Wagnerian ;  while  careful  study  of  Wagner’s 
scores  will  show  that  his  discords  are  neither  without  sequence  nor 
reason,  and  that  his  strength  chiefly  lies  in  the  studied  working  of  his 
themes  and  in  the  elaboration  of  his  orchestra.  Boito’s  version  differs  from 
that  of  Gounod  by  rendering  the  love  interest  of  subordinate  importance  ; 
though  his  libretto  gains  in  completeness  by  concluding  with  the  death  of 
Faust,  and  thus  affording  the  real  solution  of  the  metaphysical  problem. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  new  opera  is  its  lack  of  originality,  as  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  show  in  detail.  The  first  instance  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  prologue,  where  the  music  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Swan  motive 
from  “  Lohengrin,”  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  passage  for  the  harps, 
which  decidedly  recalls  Meyerbeer’s  setting  of  the  Luther  Chorale  in 
“  Les  Huguenots.”  The  chorus  for  boys’  voices,  “  Siam  nimbi- volanti-dai 
limbi,”  is  like  Schumann’s  boys’  chorus,  “  Freiidig  empfangen  wir  ;  ”  and 
that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  number  in  “  Mefistofele  ” — viz.  the 
angels’  chorus,  “  Salve  concento  dei  celesti  canti,”  which  frequently  recurs — 
is  almost  identical,  both  in  melody  and  harmony,  with  Gretchen’s  solo 
and  chorus,  commencing  at  the  phrase,  “  Hiille  sich  eutrafft,”  also  in 
Schumann’s  “  Faust.” 

The  solo  for  Mefistofele,  admirably  sung  by  Signor  Nannetti,  consists 
of  little  beyond  recitative,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  prologue, 
as  given  in  England,  has  been  shorn  of  much  scenic  and  dramatic  effect. 
The  first  act  opens  with  a  spirited  kermesse  and  much  recitative  for  Faust, 
Mefistofele  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  Gray  Friar.  The  dance  which  occurs 
in  this  scene  is  decidedly  commonplace.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the 
stage  management  for  the  skilful  change  of  scene  to  the  laboratory  of 
Faust,  where  the  Doctor  enters,  followed  by  the  Gray  Friar;  and  here  the 
tenor  sings  one  of  the  most  charming  airs  in  the  opera,  “  Dai  campi  dai 
pi’ati.”  The  composer  cannot  be  equally  congratulated  on  the  solo  for 
Mefistofele  in  this  act,  and  the  whistling  effect  which  he  introduces  is  more 
original  than  commendable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  act  we  find 
Faust,  under  the  name  of  Eiirico,  Margherita,  Mefistofele,  and  Marta  in  the 
garden  of  the  last-mentioned.  The  opening  phrase  of  Margherita,  “Cavaliero 
illustre  e  saggio,”  strongly  resembles  the  celebrated  “  E  scherzo  ed  e  follia,” 
in  Verdi's  “  Ballo  in  Maschera ;  ”  and  nothing  further  of  note  occurs  till  the 
celebrated  Laughing  Quartet,  which  gains  an  invariable  and  enthusiastic 
encore.  The  motive,  with  its  harmonies  and  syncopated  form,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  “  Faust  ”  of  Berlioz,  and  Boito’s  only  claim  to  originality  in 
this  number  lies  in  the  hysterical  character  which  he  has  imparted  to  the 
music.  The  scene  on  the  Brocken  which  follows  is  weak  and  disappointing ; 
especially  when  we  remember  how  differently  similar  situations  have  been 
musically  interpreted,  as  in  the  Incantation  Scene  of  “  Der  Freischiitz ;  ” 
in  Meyerbeer’s  “Resuscitation  of  the  Nuns,”  and  in  the  “Walpurgis  Nights” 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Gounod.  The  short  chorus,  however,  in  which  sub¬ 
mission  is  made  by  the  weird  throng  to  “Mefistofele,”  is  clever  and 
effective. 
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The  third  act  shows  us  Margherita  in  prison  and  condemned,  and 
here  the  composer  man  ifests  his  strongest  musical  and  dramatic  effects, 
especially  in  Margherita’s  plaintive  solo,  “  Spunta  l’aurora  pallida.”  The 
prayer  which  she  sings  has  the  same  motive  as  the  chorus  of  angels  in  the 
prologue 

Tor  the  fourth  act  the  composer  has  gone  to  the  second  part  of  Goethe’s 
poem,  and  we  are  transported  to  the  shore  of  Peneus,  where  we  find  Helen 
and  her  companion  Pantalis  surrounded  by  nymphs  and  sirens.  A  pretty 
Italian  duet  for  the  two  ladies  at  once  secures  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience,  and  later  on  an  uninteresting  lamentation  for  Helen  is  followed 
by  her  duet  with  Faust,  who  has  now  transferred  his  affections  to  the 
heroine  of  Troy,  and  the  scene  concludes  with  the  phrase,  “  Ah,  amore 
misterio.”  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the  music  of  this  act  is 
throughout  Italian  in  character,  whereas  it  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  that  the  composer  would  at  any  rate  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  Greek  form  in  music  as  he  has  in  his  versification. 

The  opera  concludes  with  an  epilogue.  The  scene  is  again  laid  in 
the  laboratory  of  Faust,  who  has  now  become  an  old  and  decrepit  man, 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  eagerly  watched  by  the  ever-attendant 
fiend,  and  yet  declining  to  pronounce  the  sentence  to  the  flying  moment  : 
“  Stay  thy  course — thou  art  lovely — then  let  me  die.”  The  music  does  not 
demand  criticism,  since  it  chiefly  consists  in  a  repetition  of  numbers  which 
have  already  occurred  in  the  opera,  but  the  scene  in  which  Faust  is 
victorious  over  ihe  fiend  affords  ample  scope  for  histrionic  effect,  which  is 
fully  taken  advantage  of  by  the  actors  concerned  in  it.  The  score  of  the 
opera  contains  numerous  harmonic  faults,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
intentional,  as  in  the  long  sequences  of  consecutive  fifths  ;  but  this  latter 
excuse  can  hardly  apply  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  octaves,  and  to  the 
apparent  incapacity  of  the  composer  to  score  correctly  either  his  two-part, 
three-part,  or  four-part  songs.  The  orchestration  is  wanting  in  strength 
throughout  and  devoid  of  scientific  elaboration. 

Madame  Hilsson  invests  each  of  the  characters  which  she  represents 
with  a  grace  and  charm  which  are  peculiarly  her  own,  and  her  intelligent 
singing  goes  far  to  secure  the  success  of  the  opera.  Signor  Nannetti  is  one 
of  the  finest  lyric  artists  on  the  stage,  and  in  “  Mefistofele  ”  fully  justifies 
the  reputation  which  preceded  him.  Madame  Trebelli  deserves  much  praise 
for  the  artistic  feeling  which  prompted  her  to  accept  and  do  justice  to  the 
small  parts  of  Marta  and  Pantalis ;  while  Signor  Campanini  sings  and  acts 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  Great  credit  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Mapleson  for 
giving  us  a  new  opera,  and  for  placing  it  upon  the  stage  with  an  attention 
to  detail  and  beauty  of  scenic  effect  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  The 
orchestra  and  chorus,  under  the  able  and  enei’getic  direction  of  Signor  Arditi 
were  ail  that  could  be  desired. — Damon. 


A  life-size  portrait  of  the  late  Somerset  Herald,  J.  B.  Planche,  Esq., 
painted  by  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Koberts,  is  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi’s 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  A  more  faithful  record  of  the  celebrated  humorist 
and  dramatist,  as  he  appeared  iu  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  could  scarcely 
be  desired.  The  picture  is  painted  with  the  most  fastidious  care,  and  the 
artist  has  skilfully  succeeded  in  seizing  an  habitual  expression  of  her 
sitter’s  face,  as  well  as  its  permanent  and  essential  character. 
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THEEE  has  been  prepai-ed  for  our  present  number  of  The  Theatre  an  admirable 
character-portrait  of  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond,  the  American  actor,  as  Colonel 
Mulberry  Sellers  in  Mark  Twain’s  play  of  “The  Gilded  Age.”  The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  matters  of  dramatic  art  and  an  established 
critical  journal,  thus  discusses  Mr.  Raymond  : 

There  is  much  in  Raymond’s  personal  characteristics  that  resembles  the  peculiar- 
traits  of  Col.  Sellers.  Col.  Sellers  is  a  creature  of  impulse ;  so  is  Raymond. 
Col.  Sellers  sees  millions  in  everything ;  meet  Raymond  on  the  street  any  day,  and 
ask  him  how  warming-pans  would  do  in  Cuba,  and  he  would  unhesitatingly  tell  you 
that  there  was  “  big  money  ”  in  the  thing.  Col.  Sellers  has  all  the  volubility  of 
the  Frenchman,  or  the  Western  man,  which  is  about  the  same  thing ;  Raymond  can 
talk  as  glibly  as  either — and  as  long,  for  that  matter.  Col.  Sellers  is  a  natural 
orator;  will  anyone  who  has  heard  Raymond  descant  upon  any  topic  deny  him 
eloquence  ?  Col.  Sellers  loves  his  fellow  men  and  women  ;  so  does  Raymond.  The 
part  fits  him  like  a  glove.  But  Mr.  Raymond  has  earned  a  special  place  on  the 
American  stage  which  no  other  actor  has  as  yet  filled.  He  stands  as  the  truest 
representative  of  American  character.  Like  the  “  American  drama”  which  has 
been  cried  for  by  the  press  and  public  so  long,  and  which  has  come  not,  the 
delineator  of  American  character  has  not  appeared  until  now,  when  he  rises  in 
fulness  and  perfection.  When  Mr.  Raymond  brought  himself  into  prominence  by 
his  personation  of  Asa  Trenchard,  the  American  cousin,  he  indicated  that  these 
rules  reflecting  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  native  characters  were  peculiarly  his  own. 
Most  actors  would  have  overdrawn  his  subject,  and  given  the  orthodox  Yankee,  if 
called  upon  to  present  an  American  of  pronounced  eccentricities.  The  naturalness 
of  Raymond’s  assumptions  constitutes  their  merit. 

Mr.  Raymond  played  at  the  Haymarket  in  1867,  and  made  a  great  hit  as 
Asa  Trenchard.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  Sothern  “  Dundreary  ”  company  that 
played  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  Paris. 

Miss  Neilson  has  been  once  moi-e  interviewed,  and  there  are  facts  in  the 
last  conversation  that  will  be  interesting  to  her  many  warm  friends  in  Old 
England  :  “  Have  you  experienced  much  fatigue  from  your  long  tour  and 
hard  wrork  this  season  ?  ”  “A  great  deal.  The  way  I  manage  to  keep  up 
is  by  alternating  comedy  with  tragedy.  It  would  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  for  me  to  play  a  consecutive  round  of  tragic  parts  for  any  great 
length  of  time ;  but  comedy  is  restful  to  me,  and  by  mixing  my  Rosalinds 
and  Violas  with  my  Imogens  and  Isabellas  I  manage  to  lighten  my  labour 
effectually.”  “  Have  you  laid  out  any  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
future  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Yes,’*  said  Miss  Neilson,  “  I  shall  go  directly  from 
America  to  Switzerland,  do  the  tour  of  the  Rhine,  then  Martigny,  Geneva, 
and  the  other  Swiss  points  of  interest.  After  that  I  shall  journey  to  Italy, 
where  I  hope  to  find  a  pleasant  little  villa  and  recuperate  until  autumn. 
I  have  already  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  management  of  the 
London  Haymarket,  where  I  shall  open  next  fall.” 

The  rollei’-skating  performances  of  M.  Crowther,  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  London, 
and  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  present  management. 
M.  Crowther’s  grace  and  dancing  on  the  skates  are  beyond  description. 

Avery  pertinent  and  important  question  has  been  put  to  me  concerning 
the  literary  and  dramatic  curiosities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College.  This  institution  is  in  a  moribund  condition;  nay,  it  is  virtually 
dead ;  and  this  being  the  case,  a  correspondent  begs  me  to  inquire  what 
is  to  become  of  the  pictures,  books,  curiosities,  and  treasures  that  were 
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handed  over  to  the  College  with  a  lavish  hand  when  the  scheme  was  rose- 
coloured  and  new  P  It  is  suggested  that  these  valuable  articles  be  put  up 
to  auction,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  their  original  possessors  be  permitted  to 
buy  back  their  gifts  sooner  than  that  they  should  be  lost,  wasted,  or 
destroyed.  At  any  rate,  someone  must  be  asked  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  in  the  interest  of  art  and  archaeology. 

Another  correspondent,  harping  on  this  Dramatic  College  question, 
asks  me  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  on  old  London  bookstalls 
theatrical  volumes  that  contain  evidences  of  having  been  presented  to 
the  College  ?  I  should,  failing  any  proof,  say  decidedly  not,  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Council  ever  gave  permission  for  the  selling  of  books  and 
presents  given  by  independent  gentlemen  to  the  College  and  its  foundation. 
The  records  of  the  Dramatic  College  are  in  existence  ;  the  list  of  bene¬ 
factors  is  therein  inscribed,  and,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  advisable,  on 
the  final  abandonment  of  the  property,  to  collect  the  pictures,  the  books, 
and  the  art-treasures,  and  realise  them  for  the  aid  of  this  or  some  other 
theatrical  charity  with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  ISTo 
donor  desires  his  gift  back,  but  he  naturally  wishes  to  see  safe  and 
protected  that  which  he  originally  valued.  At  any  rate,  if  there  be  any 
evidence  that  books  or  valuables  bearing  a  record  of  presentation  to  the 
Dramatic  College  have  been  exposed  for  sale,  the  sooner  it  is  produced  the 
better,  in  order  that  the  existing  council  may  look  into  the  matter,  and  sift 
the  carelessness  to  the  bottom. 

“The  Corsican  Brothers,”  revived  with  great  splendour  at  the  Lyceum, 
will  be  something  to  long  for  during  the  summer  holidays.  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  takes  a  short  three  weeks’  holiday  in  August,  and  then  comes  back 
to  rehearse.  Everyone  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Terriss  joins  the 
company,  and  has  been  cast  for  Chateau  Renaud.  How  that  ghost  scene 
will  excite  the  public  that  has  never  seen  the  play  ! 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  goes  starring;  there  is  no  part  for  her  in  “The 
Corsican  Brothers,”  worse  luck  to  it. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  pages,  Mr.  Harry  Jackson  is 
specially  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  to  play  an  important  character  in  the 
new  drama  called  “The  World.”  But  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
position  of  this  energetic  gentleman  as  lieutenant  of  the  enterprise  com¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  Walter  Gooch  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  October  is  to  see 
the  opening  of  the  new  dramatic  temple  on  the  time-honoured  site  in 
Oxford  Street. 

Exchange  is  said  to  be  no  robbery.  Mr.  Terriss  having  been  secured 
for  Chateau  Renaud  in  “  The  Corsican  Brothers,”  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes  has 
been  as  promptly  caught  by  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  for  Captain  Crosstree 
in  the  prospective  revival  of  “  Black-Eyed  Susan.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Barnes 
joins  the  St.  James’s  company,  which  thus  secures  a  manly,  industrious, 
and  conscientious  actor. 

The  “  Old  Stagers  ”  of  Canterbury,  who  enliven  society  during  the 
cricket  week  in  their  pretty  little  theatre,  have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  who,  amongst  other  things,  will  play 
Suzanne  in  “  The  Scrap  of  Paper,”  recite  “  Cleopatra,”  as  well  as  Lord 
Lytton’s  “Portrait,”  and  remind  those  who  study  her  features  of  “  Charlotte 
Corday.”  Sarcey,  the  French  critic,  was  immensely  struck  with  this  re¬ 
semblance,  and  wondered  why  no  one  had  dramatised  the  subject  for  the 
sake  of  Mrs.  Beere,  who  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  that  character  in 
the  next  number  of  The  Theatre. 

I  have  seen  it  noticed  in  several  places  that  the  Princess’s  Theatre  is  to 
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open  with  an  English  version  of  “Les  Etrangleurs  de  Paris,”  by  Clement 
Scott.  Now  I  would  not  mind  laying  a  very  heavy  wager  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  will  happen,  or  indeed  was  ever  intended,  and  I  really  don’t  think 
that  anyone  is  in  a  better  position  to  deny  the  rumour  than  I  am.  All  I 
know  is,  that  when  October  comes  round  and  I  find  that  I  have  adapted 
Belot’s  play,  on  which  I  am  said  to  be  hard  at  work,  no  one  will  be  more 
surprised  than  C.  S. 

“  Do  you  go  directly  to  London,  Mr.  Booth  ?  ”  asked  an  acquaintance 
just  before  the  Gallia  sailed  for  England.  “  No,  sir,”  he  replied;  “  I  shall 
travel  through  Ireland,  visiting  the  Killarney  Lakes,  the  Causeway,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  and  Scotland  as  well,  before  arriving  in  London.” 
“  'When  will  you  reach  there  ?  ”  “  Some  time  in  August.  Then  I 
shall  remain  for  a  short  time  and  conclude  an  arrangement  to  play 
nest  season.”  “Then,  Mr.  Booth,  you  have  made  no  definite  engagement 
as  yet?”  “No,  sir;  not  yet.”  “When  do  you  expect  to  act  then — that 
is,  about  what  time  of  the  year  ?  ”  “  Probably  I  shall  not  commence  play¬ 

ing  until  the  spring.  It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances.”  “  What 
are  your  plans  after  leaving  London,  Mr.  Booth  ?  ”  “I  shall  go  to  Ober- 
Ammergau  and  witness  the  Passion  Play.  After  that  we  will  journey 
through  Italy  and  Prance,  returning  to  London  in  September.” 

Mr.  John  Coleman  has  been  recently  fulfilling  engagements  at  Brighton, 
Bradford,  Birmingham,  etc.,  with  his  accustomed  success.  In  Birmingham 
he  acted  Valjean  (a  great  work)  for  ten  nights  consecutively,  essaying 
Hamlet  for  his  benefit  to  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  came,  ’tis  alleged,  to  hold  a 
post-mortem  examination,  but  evidently  changed  their  minds,  calling  for 
Hamlet  three  times  at  the  end  of  the  play  scene,  and  in  effect  calling  for 
him  no  less  than  eleven  times  during  the  performance  !  Think  of  that,. 
blase  London  playgoers. 

An  Eton  Boy,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  and  determined  lover  of  the 
drama,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — “  The  other  day  I  went  to  see  ‘  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,’  and  by  accident  I  sat  next  another  Eton  fellow. 
Naturally  I  applauded  vehemently  the  parts  which  I  thought  most  worthy 
of  praise.  My  friend  asked  me  why  I  made  such  a  row  ?  And  when  I  told 
him  that  if  people  did  not  applaud,  I  should  like  to  know  how  actors  were 
to  know  if  they  acted  well,  he  calmly  told  me  to  leave  applause  to  the 
gallery,  it  was  such  ‘  low  form’  to  clap  one’s  hands  at  the  theatre!  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  rot,  Mr.  Editor  ?  On  Saturday  I  went  to  see  ‘  The 
Bells  ’  and  ‘  Iolanthe.’  How  fine  Mr.  Irving  was,  but  how  sweetly  pretty 
was  Iolanthe  !  Miss  Ellen  Terry  was  so  charming  and  tender  that  I  nearly 
lost  my  heart.  We  leave  Eton  on  July  28th,  in  good  time  for  the  celebrated 
31st  at  the  Lyceum.  Bather  a  blessing  if  I  can  only  get  a  seat  of  some 
kind.  If  all  are  taken  I  will  go  into  the  pit,  for  I  am  sure  of  good  company 
there,  and  will  be  allowed  to  applaud,  which  is  more  than  I  can  do  in  the 
dress-circle  or  stalls  !  ” 

“  The  Upper  Crust,”  bearing  the  fame  of  Mr.  Byron  and  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Toole,  will  soon  be  all  over  the  world.  At  the  Folly  it  has  passed 
its  100th  night,  and  is  drawing  crowded  houses  in  hot  weather.  The 
laughable  play  is  on  its  way  to  Australia,  and  will  be  played  in  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  also  in  New  Zealand.  September  will  see  it  at  Wallack’s 
Theatre,  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.  Two  companies  with  “  The  Upper  Crust”  are  just  starting  for  the 
provinces,  and  will  visit  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  etc. 
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Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  after  anxious  negotiations,  has  been  enabled  to  secure 
the  invaluable  services  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre.  After  the  recess,  which  will  be  spent  by  Miss  Ward  in  visiting 
the  provinces,  there  will  be  a  short  revival  of  “  Porget-Me-lSTot,”  and  after 
that  the  production  of  the  Dutch  play,  “Anne  Mie,”  in  English.  This  last 
work  will  be  cast  with  the  utmost  care  and  consideration. 

Steve  Massett,  the  celebrated  “  Jeems  Pipes  ”  of  California,  has  just 
returned  from  a  professional  lecturing  trip  to  South  Africa,  and  has  won 
enormous  applause  by  his  excellent  recitations  and  readings.  Mr.  Stephen 
Massett  is  at  present  in  London. 

M.  Brasseur,  the  eminent  French  comedian,  is  in  treaty  for  a  French 
version  of  “  The  Upper  Crust,”  to  be  played  at  his  theatre  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Toole,  owing  to  his  great  success  at  the  Folly,  will  not  close  that 
theatre  at  all,  but  will  act  in  London  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dacre,  who  has  been  playing  Armand  in  “  Heartsease  ” 
with  Madame  Modjeska  at  the  Court  Theatre,  has,  I  hear,  signed  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Dacre,  after  a  probation 
of  nine  or  ten  months,  has  been  doing  work  in  London  which  in  the  “  old 
days  ’’could  only,  it  was  said,  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  labour  of  as 
many  years.  Who  is  benefited,  I  wonder,  by  the  altered  conditions  of 
theatrical  training  ? — the  public  ?  or  the  actor  ?  or  both  P  or  neither  ? 

Mr.  Bancroft,  who  has  been  busily  occupied  in  reading  some  original 
plays  by  tried  and  untried  men,  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  a  novelty 
either  acceptable  to  himself  or,  as  he  thinks,  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the 
public. 

Considerable  changes  will  take  place  at  the  Lyceum  next  season,  Mr. 
Irving  having  parted  with  the  major  portion  of  his  old  company.  Of  those 
who  quit  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Barnes,  as  I  have  said,  goes  to  the  St.  James’s 
to  play  Captain  Crosstree  in  Mr.  Wills’s  version  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  old 
play;  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  accom¬ 
pany  Miss  Ellen  Terry  on  her  provincial  tour;  and  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper 
joins  the  Court  company. 

“  Captain  Crosstree  is  his  name !  ”  but  how  about  his  nature  P  The 
time-honoured  Captain  is  no  longer  to  be  a  light-hearted,  light-headed 
indiscreet  young  tippler,  but  a  cold-blooded  scoundrel,  who  sets  to  work 
deliberately  to  betray  the  wife  of  the  man  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
life.  Gnatbrain  and  the  whale  will  also  disappear,  but  in  exchange  we  are 
to  have  Mr.  Wenman  as  a  roguish  sailor  called  Truck,  and  William’s  little 
daughter,  who  very  prettily  joins  her  mother  in  a  prayer  for  his  life. 
Mr.  Hare  plays  the  Admiral,  who  is  to  appear  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  play. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  intends  to  play  “  The  Merchant  of  Yenice  ”  on  her 
forthcoming  tour.  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  will  be  the  Shylock. 

The  stage  is  about  to  lose — at  any  rate  for  a  considerable  time — the 
services  of  Miss  Florence  Terry,  who  will  shortly  enter  upon  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  vital  importance.  It  is  at  present  arranged  that  Miss  Florence 
Terry’s  marriage  shall  take  place  in  October. 

The  law  of  compensation,  however,  has  just  presented  its  with  Mr, 
Frederick  Terry,  a  member  of  the  clever  Terry  family,  who  has  recently 
taken  his  first  dive  into  theatrical  waters. 

Only  about  a  dozen  actors  gathered  round  the  grave  of  Tom  Taylor, 
on  the  16tli  July,  to  pay  him  the  last  token  of  respect.  His  works,  how¬ 
ever,  had  helped  to  make  the  dramatic  fortunes  of  many. 

The  Lyceum  will  reopen  its  doors  in  the  second  or  third  week  in 
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September,  with  “The  Corsican  Brothers,”  and  a  new  one-act  comedy  by 
Mr.  Pinero,  entitled,  “  Bygones.”  In  “  The  Corsican  Brothers,”  Miss 
Emily  Fowler  will  play  Emilie  de  Desparre;  Miss  Pauncefort,  Madame 
Savilia  dei  Franchi ;  Mr.  Terris,  Chateau  Renaud ;  Mr.  Elwood,  Montgiron ; 
Mr.  Pinero,  Alfred  Meynard;  and  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Johnson  the  heads 
of  the  rival  factions.  The  masquerade  will  be  given  with  much  elaboration, 
and  a  new  snow  effect  will  be  attempted  in  the  scene  of  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  The  period  of  the  action  of  the  piece  will  be  placed  about 
the  year  1830. 

At  the  Court,  Madame  Modjeslca  is  to  appear  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
but  this  gifted  lady  will  first  visit  the  “  fair  land  of  Poland.” 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward  received  a  very  handsome  and  tempting  offer  to 
go  to  America  and  play  with  Salvini  in  Italian.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
we  should  have  had  no  “  Anne  Mie.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  who  have  arrived  in  London  prior  to 
appearing  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  on  the  30fch  of  August,  in  “  The  Mighty 
Dollar,”  have  long  been  among  the  most  popular  of  American  “  stars.” 
Unlike  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Barney  Williams,  Mr.  Florence  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  delineation  of  the  jovial  peasant  heroes  of  the  Irish 
drama,  but  has  included  in  his  repertoire  a  range  of  parts  that  show  no  little 
variety.  He  was,  in  the  States,  the  original  Bob  Brierly,  in  “  The  Ticket  of 
Leave  Man,”  which  formed  his  cheval  de  bataille  for  a  long  period  ;  he 
rivalled  Fechter  as  Obenreizer,  succeeded  Burton  as  Cap’n  Cuttle,  and, 
as  George  D’Alroy,  introduced  Robertson’s  “Caste”  to  a  Hew  York 
audience.  It  is  in  American  types,  however,  that  Mr.  Florence  is  most 
effective.  He  was  first  brought  into  prominence  by  a  clear-cut  picture  of 
the  New  York  rough,  the  “b’hoy  ”  classed  under  the  nomenclature  of 
“  Mose  ;  ”  and  as  the  Honourable  Bardwell  Slote  in  “  The  Mighty  Dollar  ” 
he  has  achieved  his  most  distinctive  success.  This  assumption  of  the 
ingenuously  corrupt  Congressman  has  been  a  signal  triumph  for  several 
years  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Florence  is  essentially  a  genial 
actor,  he  radiates  good-humour,  and  his  style  is  mellow,  crisp,  and  formed 
on  the  best  models.  In  “  The  Mighty  Dollar  ”  he  has  an  invaluable 
coadjutor  in  Mrs.  Florence,  whose  performance  of  Mrs.  General  Gilflory  is, 
in  its  way,  as  notable.  Mrs.  Florence  supplies  a  most  laughable  picture  of  a 
rich  and  vulgar  widow,  whose  quaint  conversation  is  interlarded  with 
indifferent  French.  In  the  matter  of  toilettes,  moreover,  Mrs.  Florence  has 
achieved  something  like  a  national  reputation. 

A  grumbling  correspondent  from  Sheffield  writes  and  sends  me  a  conun¬ 
drum  or  an  insult.  He  wants  to  know  if  I  will  for  the  future  give  him 
two  photographs  for  a  shilling — photographs  that  cost  two  shillings  apiece 
in  the  shops — or  suffer  the  hideous  loss  of  his  subscription.  Plainly  then  it 
is  impossible  to  print  two  of  these  expensive  photographs  for  a  shilling, 
and  I  must  regretfully  lose  my  anonymous  subscriber,  who  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingenuous  postcript :  “  I  ought  to  add  that  the  literature  of  The 
Theatre  has  improved,  according  to  my  ideas ;  but  still  that  does  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  photos!”  Well,  tastes  differ,  and  our 
growing  subscription  list  proves  that  I  am  right  and  the  Sheffielder  is 
wrong,  who  may  be  a  very  sharp  person,  but  must  permit  me  to  know  my 
business  better  than  he  does. 
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THE  MAID  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

By  Robert  St.  John  Corbet. 

AUTHOR  OR  “MINCE-PIE  ISLAND,”  “THE  SQUIRE’S  GRANDSON,”  “UNCLE  GRUMPY,”  ETC.  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LOST  IX  THE  SNOW. 

A  POET  LAURExATE  protested,  some  years  ago,  against  the  desecration 
of  his  native  dales  and  valleys  hy  the  presence  of  the  iron  horse  :  hut 
he  protested  in  vain.  And  now  there  are  few  Southrons  who  have  not 
become  acquainted,  thanks  to  the  animal  of  steam,  with  the  supreme  love¬ 
liness  and  ever-varying  beauties  of  the  poet’s  stronghold.  He  would, 
doubtless,  have  carried  his  protest  still  farther  north,  had  he  been 
successful  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  have  rescued  Bonnie 
Scotland  from  the  iron  monster.  Happily,  however,  the  first  effort  failed, 
and  a  second  would  have  been  a  folly.  The  land  which  Wordsworth 
desired  to  preserve  from  the  encroachments  of  snorting  ugliness  is  well 
worth  the  strictest  preservation ;  hut  it  is  not  spoiled  yet,  and  fairer 
lands  than  the  lake  regions  of  England  and  Scotland  are  hardly  to  he 
found  anywhere. 

Captain  I)igby  Bampton,  a  gallant  artilleryman  in  charge  of  Bawbee 
Port  near  Glasgow,  had  had  much  experience  of  the  beauties  of  Loch 
Lomond  under  its  summer  and  sketch-hook  aspect,  and  had  often  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  the  loveliness  of  his  scenic  surroundings.  Summer 
and  autumn,  however,  had  passed  away,  and  here  was  winter,  with  the 
outlying  forts  still  to  he  visited  once  a  week  and  many  an  acre  of  snow 
to  he  crossed.  The  most  distant  garrison  in  Captain  Bampton’s  charge 
was  at  Twa  Queys  Port,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  a  few  miles 
from  Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  the  loch.  Hither  he  had  to  come  weekly,  and 
at  this  time  during  this  particular  year  it  was  impossible  to  travel  on 
horseback  or  on  wheels.  Strong  legs  and  big  hoots  were  his  only  con¬ 
veyance  ;  and,  had  a  supplementary  estimate  been  passed  for  supplying 
sea-salt  to  strengthen  his  limbs  and  for  rearing  porpoises  to  provide  him 
with  leather,  the  most  economical  of  M.P.’s  could  not  have  grumbled. 

It  was  in  a  heavy  snowstorm  that  he  had  to  leave  Twa  Queys  this 
evening  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  and  ere  he  had  walked  a  mile  he  found 
himself  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  his  greatest  friend,  his  pocket-compass, 
gone.  He  had  taken  it  out  of  his  pocket,  had  struck  a  match  that  he 
might  see  its  face,  when  suddenly  it  slipped  from  his  hand  and  buried 
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itself  in  the  snow.  A  quarter  of  an  hour’s  search  proved  fruitless,  and 
nothing  was  to  he  done  hut  to  trudge  along — a  ship  without  a  rudder,  an 
Alpine  climber  without  a  guide. 

For  three  hours  he  plodded  along,  beaten  and  buffeted  by  the  driving 
sleet,  whether  nearing  the  inn  or  bearing  from  it  he  could  not  say. 
Cheerful  Briton  as  he  was,  he  smoked  and  sang  in  turns,  certain  that  in 
time  he  must  reach  the  loch,  and,  hugging  its  shore,  fall  in  with  the  inn 
at  last. 

How  unlike  to  the  summer  and  sketch-book  aspect  of  Ben  Lomond  was 
the  present  appearance  of  the  majestic  mountain  and  of  the  broken 
ground  on  all  sides  of  it !  The  darkness  had  to  some  slight  extent 
cleared  off,  and  revealed  the  outlines  of  the  grand  white  hills ;  the  snow 
fell  heavily,  the  mist  hovered  with  weird  dulness  around,  and  the  whole 
place  seemed  peopled  with  the  very  ghosts  of  desolation  and  despair. 
Digby  Bampton,  with  all  his  cheeriness  and  soldierlike  vivacity,  sang 
with  difficulty  in  the  face  of  such  a  dismal  outlook ;  but  he  did  sing, 
and  lustily  too,  and  never  more  lustily  than  when  he  espied  a  dark 
mass  standing  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
hut  or  hovel. 

“  Halloa  there  !  Hi !  Anybody  inside  1  Show  a  light !  ” 

Ho  response;  so  Bigby  trudged  on,  and  presently  found  himself 
within  the  shelter,  not  of  a  hut  or  hovel,  but  of  three  large  boulders,  one 
side  of  which  formed  no  bad  protection  against  the  force  of  the  storm 
without.  The  cave,  so  to  call  it,  had  evidently  known  visitors,  for  there 
were  sticks,  bottles,  and  pieces  of  paper  on  all  sides,  and  probably  a  fair- 
weather  pedestrian  had  immortalised  it  in  his  sketch-book  and  produced 
a  symphony  in  green  and  blue. 

Digby  was  not  going  to  waste  his  time  in  croaking ;  he  would  make 
a  fire,  or  at  least  a  smoke,  and  trust  that  one  pair  of  friendly  eyes,  if  such 
could  be  found  within  range,  would  see  his  signal  and  come  to  the 
rescue.  He  collected  sticks,  he  collected  paper,  and,  carrying  this  ammu¬ 
nition  to  a  dry  corner  of  the  cave,  struck  a  match  and  fired  the  pile. 
Then,  as  he  watched  the  smoke  rising  up  through  the  hole  which  served 
as  chimney,  he  broke  forth  into  singing  again,  strong  in  his  determination 
that  nothing  should  depress  him  though  he  passed  the  whole  night  in  the 
snow. 

HEARTS  OF  STEEL. 

Air — Heart  of  Oak. 

Then  cheer  up,  my  men,  to  the  breach  let  us  go, 

With  hooks  and  with  ladders  we’ll  climb  to  the  foe ; 

With  fuses  and  Pallisers,  with  projectile  chill’d, 

With  gunners  and  drivers,  and  horses  well  drill’d. 

Hearts  of  steel  are  our  guns, 

Sturdy  souls  are  our  men, 

Our  powder  is  ready, 

Steady,  lads,  steady ; 

We’ll  fire  and  we’ll  thunder  again  and  again  ! 

And  as  the  last  words  passed  from  the  singer’s  lips  into  space,  a  light 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  far  distance,  and  Digby  started  forth  to  meet  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  3MJD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Long  before  Digby  Bampton’s  voice  had  been  heard  or  his  smoke 
seen,  a  pair  of  friendly  eyes  had  descried  him  and  a  pair  of  friendly  feet 
had  hurried  to  rescue  him.  The  eyes  had  peered  through  the  tiny 
window  of  a  little  cottage,  half  cabin  half  hut,  and  had  very  soon  perceived 
that  the  man  toiling  through  the  deep  snow  had  lost  his  way  and  stood 
but  little  chance  of  finding  it.  The  eyes  were  those  of  Jessie  Lamond,  a 
sturdy  Scotch  lassie,  twenty  years  of  age,  dwelling  with  her  father  in  the 
loneliest  of  lonely  cottages.  She  saw  the  weary  traveller,  and  instantly 
prepared  to  meet  him.  He  was  far  away  at  the  moment,  and  was 
evidently  taking  a  course  which  would  lead  him  half  a  mile  from  the 
cottage ;  but  he  might  be  intercepted  and  caught,  if  only  he  could  be 
kept  within  sight  or  be  attracted  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Putting  on 
a  long  pair  of  thick  boots,  similar  to  those  worn  by  stablemen  when 
washing  a  carriage,  and  tucking  her  dress  into  the  tops  of  them,  Jessie 
reached  down  her  father’s  sou’-wester  hat,  lighted  his  lantern,  hung  it  on 
the  top  of  a  pole,  and  sallied  forth.  This  was  not  the  first  expedition  of 
the  kind  in  which  Jessie  Lamond  had  taken  part,  and  she  went  to  work 
as  if  well  used  to  the  business.  Born  and  reared  within  two  miles  of  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the  ways  and  paths  of 
mountaineering,  she  knew  the  grand  old  Ben  from  base  to  summit,  and 
the  country  around  him  for  many  a  furlong.  She  loved  the  great  giant 
and  his  large  family  of  hills  and  dales,  valleys  and  caves.  She  was  at 
home  amidst  all  this  grandeur  and  vastness,  and  her  gentle  spirit  was 
sweetly  softened  by  the  great  silence  and  majesty,  the  calms  and  the 
storms,  which  had  been  a  life-long  experience.  “  You  don’t  catch  me 
leaving  England  again,”  said  the  bumpkin  on  returning  home  after  a 
three  days’  visit  to  London ;  and  that  is  what  Jessie  might  have  said, 
changing  names  and  places,  after  half-a-dozen  hours  in  Glasgow.  Talisker 
Cottage  was  nearly  all  the  world  to  her,  and  mighty  Ben  her  liege  lord. 

Booted  and  armed,  Jessie  set  out  on  this  stormy  evening,  holding  her 
lantern  high  in  the  air,  and  making  straight  for  the  spot  in  which  she  had 
first  descried  the  wayfarer.  Hot  a  sign  was  to  be  seen  of  him,  and  after 
!  walking  a  mile,  she  planted  the  pole  on  a  high  boulder,  took  a  Avhistle 
out  of  her  pocket,  blew  it,  listened  and  watched.  After  resting  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  she  started  again,  and  climbing  a  lofty  ridge,  peered 
through  the  semi-darkness,  to  which  her  eyes  were  now  well  accustomed, 
and  surveyed  the  country.  Her  good  eyes  took  in  a  wide  area,  and  had 
the  traveller  been  anywhere  visible  he  would  have  been  spied,  but  at 
the  moment  Digby  was  behind  the  spur  of  a  little  hill,  and  wholly 
invisible.  Jessie  took  a  zigzag  course,  and  left  no  point  within  range 
unexplored ;  and  at  length  she  believed  she  saw  smoke  arising  in  the  far 
distance,  and  felt  sure  she  must  be  on  the  track  of  somebody,  if  not  of 
the  object  of  her  search.  It  was  no  infrequent  occurrence  for  a 
pedestrian  to  lose  his  way  in  the  wild  reach  of  country  between 
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Rowardennan  and  Euclianan  Castle,  and  Jessie  liad  retrieved  more  than 
one.  It  did  not  at  all  follow,  therefore,  she  thought,  that  it  was  the 
smoke  of  her  Simon  Pure  which  she  now  beheld.  This  was  the  point 
to  make  for,  however,  and  Jessie  trudged  gallantly  along  to  a  little 
elevation  from  which  she  would  be  able  to  take  bearings  and  ascertain 
the  exact  spot  whence  the  smoke  proceeded.  So  she  planted  her 
lantern-pole  and  made  a  survey. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Captain  Bampton’s  eyes  detected 
the  light  in  the  far  distance,  and  he  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  he  had 
returned  to  civilisation,  and  was  within  hail  of  a  village — Salstoun  or 
Shiversdale.  He  started  up  to  meet  the  light,  and  then  remained 
stationary  for  a  moment,  for  the  light  moved  about  and  puzzled  him. 

“  I  will  pile  on  more  wood  and  paper,  and  send  up  more  smoke,”  he 
said  to  himself,  returning  to  the  cave  and  adding  fuel  to  his  fire.  Then 
he  mounted  a  boulder,  and  to  his  great  delight  beheld  the  light  most 
unmistakably  drawing  nearer,  and  after  an  anxious  ten  minutes,  during 
which  he  more  than  once  lost  sight  of  the  lantern,  he  jumped  down  and 
hastened  to  meet  it. 

“  I  cannot  miss  it  now,”  he  said,  and  presently  he  added  with  a 
smile  :  “  Dear  me,  how  history  repeats  itself ;  that  good  soul  knew  I  was 
lost  and  has  been  looking  for  me,  and  when  we  meet  he  will  raise  his 
hat  and  say  :  ‘  Captain  Bampton,  I  presume  1  ’  and  we  shall  shake  hands, 
and  be  expected  to  write  a  book.  TIa  !  ha  !  And  the  Geographical 
Society  will  say  that  I  found  him — not  he  me  ! 

“  Then  cheer  up,  my  men,  let  us  haste  to  the  fight, 

With  Armstrongs  and  Whitworths,  and  howitzers  light ; 

With  field-gun  and  mortar,  with  round-shot  and  shell, 

And  evening  the  tale  of  our  vict’ry  shall  tell ! 

Hearts  of  steel  are  our  guns, 

Sturdy  souls  are  our  men; 

Our  powder  is  ready, 

Steady,  lads,  steady ; 

We’ll  fire  and  we’ll  thunder  again  and  again!  ” 

Always  cheerful,  the  light  had  put  fresh  warmth  and  vigour  into  Digby, 
and  he  sang  with  renewed  energy  and  spirit. 

And  Jessie  was  in  high  spirits  too  at  this  moment,  for  she  felt 
certain  her  bright  star  had  been  seen,  and  that  denser  clouds  of  smoke 
were  an  acknowledgment.  In  five  minutes’  time  she  dimly  made  out 
the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on  some  elevation,  and  her  accurate  topo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  presently  assured  her  that  the  stranger  had  found 
his  way  to  what  were  locally  known  as  the  “  Old  Gray  ”  stones.  Then 
she  saw  him  dismount  and  walk  briskly  towards  her. 

“  What  an  old  smuggler  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Piratical-looking  hat, 
the  longest  of  long  boots,  and  the  baggiest  of  baggy  trousers  tucked  into 
them.  Well,  smuggler  or  not,  he  is  a  friend  to  me,  and  here’s  my  hand 
for  him  when  we  meet.”  And  they  drew  nearer.  “  A  smuggler  without 
a  beard,  I  declare  !  an  illicit  distiller  with  a  clean  chin  !  ”  This  much 
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Digby  could  make  out,  though  there  was  but  little  of  Jessie’s  face  visible, 
as  the  large  sou’-wester  hat  and  huge  edr-flaps  made  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  covering.  It  was  not  long  now  before  he  was  in  her  presence,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  he  warmly  shook  Jessie’s,  and  exclaimed:  “My 
good  man,  I  do  indeed  thank  you  ;  you  are  a  friend  in  need  ;  but  for  you 

and  your  pluck  and  kindness  in  turning  out  on  such  a  night  of - but 

stay,  stay — am  I  talking  to  a  man  or  a  woman  1  This  is  not  the  hand  of 
a  man;  surely  this  is  a  woman’s  face  1  Speak,  good  friend.” 

“  I  am  no  a  man,”  replied  Jessie  smiling. 

“  Nor  should  I  be  one  if  I  failed  to  treat  you  in  all  courtesy  as  a 
woman ;  ”  saying  which  Digby  took  off  his  hat,  knelt  in  the  snow,  and 
gallantly  kissed  the  hand  of  his  benefactress.  “  ISTow  I  must  see  you 
home,  and  on  our  way  you  shall  tell  me  where  I  am.  I  have  been 
making  for  Bagman’s  Hotel,  Ardlui,  where  I  intended  to  sleep,  and  catch 
the  steamer  in  the  morning.” 

.  •  . 

“  Ardlui,  sir!”  exclaimed  Jessie,  “you  are  many  miles  from  there  ! 
you  are  nearer  Balloch.  But  you  must  come  to  Talisker  for  the  night, 
sir,  and  sleep  in  my  home  ;  father  will  be  back  before  w'e  return.  He  is 
a  river-keeper,  sir,  under  the  duke  ;  watches  the  poachers,  sir,  and  I  help 
him.  We  know  them  all.” 

“  And  wTho  is  the  biggest  rogue  amongst  them  1  ” 

“  My  brother  Donal’,  sir — but — but  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that.” 

“  Of  course  not.  And  now  please  describe  the  day’s  sport,  from  the 
moment  you  marked  me  down  to  the  moment  of  bagging  me.”  Jessie 
willingly  complied,  and  by  the  time  she  had  finished  her  history  the 
cottage  was  reached. 

“  There  is  the  cottage,  sir,  and  there  is  father  bending  down  and 
making  your  bed ;  he  knows  I  never  come  back  alone  when  I  go  out  on 
these  nights,  and  he  says  travellers  are  too  tired  to  make  their  own  beds 
when  they  come  in  at  this  time.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MIDNIGHT  INTRUDER. 

Cordial  was  the  welcome  of  old  Dugald  Lamond,  and  cheering  the  good 
fire  in  the  old  river-keeper’s  kitchen.  He  helped  Digby  Bampton  to  take 
off  his  military  cloak,  acted  as  his  bootjack,  and  lent  him  a  smart  pair  of 
slippers,  kept  purposely,  he  said,  for  lost  or  snow-stricken  travellers. 
Then  he  tendered  hot  whisky-and-water,  sugar  and  lemon,  and  bade  the 
gentleman  make  himself  comfortahle. 

Under  the  sketch-book  aspect  of  Ben  Lomond  and  his  family  Talisker 
Cottage  could  not  but  be  pronounced  an  attractive  little  place,  for  it  stood 
on  a  lovely  little  knoll,  amidst  trees  and  shrubs,  and  commanded  charming 
views  of  undulations,  timber,  and  water.  The  great  Ben  himself  stood 
sentinel  and  talked  broad  Scotch  to  the  clouds  and  mists.  At  the  back 
of  the  cottage  was  a  good  and  Avell-tended  kitchen  garden,  and  beyond  it 
lay  the  only  flat  section  of  the  country,  with  the  river  Dougliie  flowing 
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leisurely  along.  The  cottage  itself  was  small,  containing  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  three  bedrooms,  but  it  was  a  pattern  to  all  cottages  in  point  of 
neatness,  cleanness,  and  snugness.  It  must  be  all  this  if  it  were  to  be 
Jessie’s  home. 

While  Digby  obeyed  orders  and  made  himself  comfortable,  Jessie 
retired  to  take  off  her  smuggler  costume,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
returned  that  the  wandering  Englishman  discovered  how  comely  a  Scotch 
lassie  had  rescued  him.  He  rose  and  made  way  for  her,  and  would  have 
helped  her  to  lay  the  cloth  had  not  the  old  river-keeper  reminded  him 
that  he  was  a  guest,  and  a  greatly-fatigued  one  too.  Dugald  was  not  a 
man  to  be  opposed ;  he  said  little  but  meant  that  little,  and  his  meaning 
was  at  all  times  unmistakable.  Digby  had  perceived  this  from  the 
first,  and  acted  accordingly.  Having  failed  to  draw  the  old  man  into 
conversation,  he  welcomed  Jessie’s  presence,  not  only  because  she  was 
his  benefactress,  and  so  very  fair  and  fascinating,  but  because  she  could 
talk.  And  as  she  talked,  her  father  listened  with  all  his  ears,  and  took 
one  or  two  extra  sips  of  whisky  whenever  she  said  anything  which 
struck  him  as  being  exceptionally  clever — his  idea  of  cleverness  being 
fluency,  and  the  ability  to  say  a  good  many  words  with  rapidity.  Digby 
asked  various  questions  and  received  fluent  answers,  then  Jessie  herself 
started  subjects  of  conversation,  while  her  father  listened  and  sipped. 
So  the  night  wore  on,  and  so  the  cold  fried  fish  and  the  coarse  brown 
bread  disappeared,  and  in  due  time  Jessie  started  for  bed,  kissing  her 
father  and  curtsying  to  her  gallant  guest. 

“  And  now,  my  good  host,  I  will  follow  your  daughter’s  example,”' 
said  Digby,  “  if  you  will  kindly  show  me  the  way.” 

The  river-keeper  lighted  a  candle,  walked  upstairs,  pointed  to  a  door,, 
said  good-night  and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Digby  was  not  so  much  struck  by  the  spotless  whiteness  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room  which  ought  to  be  white,  as  by  the  good  taste  shown 
everywhere,  by  the  prettiness  of  the  simple  pictures,  the  neatness  of  the 
toilet-covers,  the  un-vulgar  nature  of  the  ornaments. 

“  This  must  be  Jessie’s  room,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  the  dear 
good  girl  has  doubtless  turned  out  for  me ;  and,  what  is  more,  she 
doubtless  turns  out  for  everybody  whom  she  befriends  similarly.  What 
can  I  do  for*  her  1  Surely  she  is  not  destined  to  spend  all  her  days  in 
catching  water-poachers,  and  retrieving  lost  tourists  and  travellers  1  A 
pretty,  liazel-eyed,  blooming  lassie  like  Jessie,  with  the  strongest  of 
constitutions  and  the  sweetest  of  natures,  should  have  something  far 
better  in  life.  Would  that  I  could  help  her  to  the  better  fate  she  so 
truly  deserves.  But  I  must  undress,”  he  added,  as  a  yawn  interrupted 
his  soliloquy. 

Fatigue  and  excitement  kept  him  awake  for  rather  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  he  occupied  the  chief  part  of  this  time  in  thinking  about 
Jessie  and  her  future.  Could  he  persuade  her  to  come  to  Avhat  she 
would  doubtless  think  a  very  distant  part  of  the  world,  namely,  Glasgow, 
he  would  have  her  there  as  his  housekeeper’s  guest,  and  tell  off  one  of 
the  servants  to  lionise  her ;  he  would  make  her  stay  a  pleasant  one, 
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and  put  a  little  fresh  air  and  light  into  her  mind.  Other  schemes  passed 
through  his  brain,  and  one  began  to  take  somewhat  definite  shape  when 
sleep  overcame  him. 

He  had  slumbered  for  rather  more  than  an  hour,  when  suddenly  a 
gruff  voice  sounded  close  to  his  ear,  and  caused  him  to  start. 

“  Jessie,”  said  the  voice,  “  Jessie,  d’ye  hear?” 

Digby’s  first  thought  was  to  deny  himself  to  be  Jessie,  but  a  second 
thought  suggested  that  he  should  remain  still  for  awhile,  for  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  no  good  might  be  brewing. 

“Jessie,  girl,  d’ye  hear!  What  did  the  mon  gie  ye  for  bringin’  him 
hame  1  Was  it  goud,  was  it  a  sovereign  ?  Jessie,  d’ye  hear  1” 

Digby  moved  slightly,  opened  one  eye  cautiously  and  strove  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  face  so  near  him,  but  there  was  no  seeing  through  the 
darkness.  He  drew  nature’s  sword,  his  fist,  and  prepared  to  defend 
himself,  should  defence  be  necessary. 

“  Jessie,  where’s  the  goud  1  d’ye  hear!  gie  it  me.  Whaur  hae  ye  put 
it?  Whaur,  Isay?” 

“  There  !  ”  exclaimed  Digby,  striking  the  voice  fidl  in  the  face,  and 
causing  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor. 

In  a  second  the  door  was  opened,  footsteps  were  heard  hurrying  down 
the  stairs,  and  before  Digby  could  get  up  to  follow,  the  intruder  was 
gone.  Digby  rushed  to  the  window  and  peered  out,  but  all  was  dark 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Striking  a  match,  he  lighted  a  candle, 
hurried  downstairs,  entered  the  kitchen,  looked  through  the  door,  which 
he  found  open,  listened  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  relocked  the  door. 
After  this  he  returned  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  it  was 
daylight,  and  the  clock  on  the  chimneypiece  marked  ten  minutes  to 
eight. 

Exactly  at  eight  o’clock  Jessie  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said  :  “  I’ve 
brought  hot  water,  sir,  and  if  you  will  be  down  to  breakfast  in  half  an 
hour,  we  shall  be  able  to  catch  the  steamer  at  Balmaha,  and  you  will  get  the 
10.50  at  Ballocli,  for  Glasgow.  Father  hopes  you  had  a  good  night,  sir.” 

Captain  Bampton  arose,  and  in  little  more  than  half-an-hour’s  time 
descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  a  couple  of  boiled  eggs  and 
some  fried  fish  awaiting  him. 

Jessie  came  in  presently  to  wait  upon  him  ;  but  he  would  permit  no 
waiting,  and  begged  her  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  for  he  had  something  to 
tell  her.  So  he  told  her  what  had  happened  during  the  night,  mentioning 
the  gruff  voice’s  request  for  money,  but  not  giving  the  exact  words ;  he 
also  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  laid  the  voice  low  on  the  floor. 

“It  was  Donal’,  sir;  it  was  my  brother  Donal'.  All  sir,  lie’s  a  ne’er- 
do-weel,  and  will  be  in  great  trouble,  for  reason  of  his  bad  ways.” 

Digby  comforted  her,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  reform 
Donald,  if  he  could  make  his  acquaintance.  “  Jessie,  have  you  ever 
been  to  Glasgow  ?  ”  he  then  asked. 

“  Ho,  oh  no,  sir,  never ;  it  is  a  far  way  to  the  great  toun.” 

“  But  the  steamer  and  the  train  make  the  distance  very  short.  I  want 
you  to  come  there  to  see  me  and  my  wife  and - ” 
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“Wife1?  Have  you  a  wife,  sir,  and  one  that  lets  you  out  o’  nights 
in  the  snow  to  lose  your  way,  and  perhaps  die  o’  cold  1  ” 

“  Well,  it’s  hardly  my  wife  who  lets  me  out ;  it  is  my  commanding- 
officer,  and - ” 

“Is  he  married,  sir  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  his  wife  doesn’t  let  him  out  o’  nights  to  he  lost  in  the  snow. 
Well,  it’s  all  should  he  let  out  or  none.” 

“  Then  all  might  he  lost,  Jessie.  But  come,  you’ll  pay  me  a  visit, 
won’t  you,  and  see  my  wife  and  nurse  my  little  girl  1  And  I  will  show 
you  all  the  soldiers  and  the  great  guns  and  the  horses.” 

“  And  do  they  play  the  hand,  sir  1  ” 

“Ho  ;  our  hand  is  at  Woolwich,  in  England,  rather  too  far  off  for  it 
to  he  heard  in  Glasgow.” 

“  I  have  heard  the  hand  on  the  steamer,  sir,  in  summer.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t  say  our  hand  is  as  good  as  that,  though  a  very  fair 
one.  But  you  will  come,  won’t  you  1  I  will  ask  your  father’s  leave,  and 
come  and  fetch  you  myself  directly  the  weather  becomes  finer.” 

“  I  shall  think  of  nothing  else  if  you  talk,  sir.  Will  you  have  another 
egg  1  We  ought  to  start  soon,  sir,  for  Balmaha  ;  there’s  a  storm  coming 
up  from  over  Caggie’s  Fall,  sir,  where  the  hum  falls  into  the  loch,  and  we 
may  he  caught.” 

“  I  shall  he  ready  in  five  minutes,  Jessie,  hut  nothing  shall  induce  me 
to  take  you  out  now.  Just  show  me  where  Balmaha  lies,  and  I  will  find 
my  way.” 

“  I’ll  no  come  to  the  great  toun,  sir,  if  I  don’t  take  you  myself  to  the 
pier.  There’ll  he  father  there  going  to  Balloch,  and  I  must  take  him  his 
money.  And  you’ll  no  say  anything  to  him  about  Donal’  1  ” 

“Hot  a  word,  Jessie.  I  will  ask  his  permission  to  fetch  you  to 
Glasgow,  and  if  he  says  Yes  you  won’t  say  Hoi” 

“  I’ll  he  lost  in  the  great  toun,  sir.” 

“  You  may  lose  your  heart  perhaps,  hut  nothing  else  I  assure  you.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

jessie’s  visit  and  its  consequences. 

A  fortnight  of  very  had  weather  followed  Captain  Bampton’s  departure 
from  Talisker  Cottage,  and  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that  Jessie  might 
begin  to  forget  him,  as  she  had  probably  rescued  many  nomads  in  that 
time.  Armed  with  a  new  pocket-compass  fastened  to  a  watch-chain,  the 
gallant  officer  had  twice  journeyed  to  Twa  Queys  Fort ;  the  weather, 
though  had,  was  not  so  aggressively  hostile  as  on  the  memorable  night 
when  he  made  Jessie’s  acquaintance.  On  his  second  visit  to  the  fort  he 
tried  to  find  his  way  to  Dugald’s  cottage,  hut  gave  up  the  attempt  after 
going  two  miles,  for  success  seemed  very  doubtful.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  there  was  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  elements,  and 
Dighy  retired  to  the  study  to  write  his  invitation.  He  was  going  to  post 
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this  letter  at  a  venture,  for  he  knew  not  what  address  to  put  on  the 
envelope,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  postman  ever  found  his 
way  to  the  cottage.  He  Avas  in  doubt  too  as  to  what  might  be  the  post 
town.  Ho  harm  in  writing,  however,  and  taking  his  chance.  So  in 
large  round  hand,  Avith  upstrokes  and  doAvnstrokes  carefully  defined,  Avith 
every  i  dotted  and  every  t  crossed,  with  scrupulous  distinction  made 
betAveen  a  u  and  an  n,  and  with  good  large  stops  at  Avell-considered 
intervals,  the  important  document  Avas  prepared,  criticised  favourably  by 
Mrs.  Bampton,  and  posted  by  the  soldier-servant.  "Would  it  ever  reach 
its  destination  1 

Day  passed  day  and  no  reply  came. 

“  The  possibility  is,”  observed  Mrs.  Bampton,  “  that  the  letter  has 
been  delivered  and  that  your  friends  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  or  that 
the  letter  is  still  waiting  to  be  called  for ;  or  that  the  postman  has  lost 
his  way  and  Jessie  has  not  yet  found  him.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  go 
in  search  of  the  cottage,  or  you  Avill  be  snowed  up  a  second  time,  and 
buried  as  deeply  as  the  original  compass ;  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  up  all  night  to  Avonder  if  Jessie  has  succeeded  in  exhuming  you. 
Talisker  Cottage  may  be  very  like  a  monastery,  and  Jessie  very  like  a 
St.  Bernard  dog,  but - ” 

“  Don’t  grumble,  dear ;  be  patient.  My  guest  will  arrive  in  due  time. 
Her  milliner,  doubtless,  has  disappointed  her ;  and  of  course  she  cannot 
come  here  without  a  suitable  wardrobe.”  Saying  which,  Captain  Bampton 
started  for  Beam  Street  Barracks,  to  go  through  his  morning  duties,  while 
his  Avife  discharged  household  functions  and  watered  her  ferns. 

At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Allen,  the  soldier-servant, 
informed  Mrs.  Bampton  that  a  young  Avoman  Avas  at  the  door,  and  anxious 
to  see  either  her  or  master. 

“Ask  her  to  sit  doAvn  in  the  hall,  and  say  I  will  be  Avith  her  in  tAVO 
or  three  minutes.” 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs.  Bampton  confronted  the  stranger,  and 
inquired  if  she  had  come  about  the  housemaid’s  place. 

“Ho,  leddy  ;  I  have  come  because  your  gentleman,  the  officer  in  the 
big  cloak,  asked  me.” 

“What,  are  you  Jessie,  the  Jessie  Avho  was  so  very  kind  and  hospit¬ 
able  to  my  husband  1  I  am  sure  you  are.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and 
when  Captain  Bampton  comes  in  he  Avill  be  delighted  to  hear  you  have 
arrived.  Have  you  brought  your  luggage  Avith  you  V’ 

“  Yes,  leddy ;  it  is  here,”  ansAvered  Jessie,  holding  up  a  small  and  very 
ancient  handbag. 

“  Everything  in  there  1  ” 

“  I  have  nearly  everything  on,  leddy.” 

“  Yery  well;  and  iioav  I  will  call  Jones,  and  she  shall  show  you 
your  room;  and  then  you  shall  come  doA\mstairs,  and  I  Avill  show 
you  my  little  girl.  I  suppose  your  father  is  not  with  you,  is  he  1  ” 

Jessie  said  he  had  brought  her  to  the  door,  and  also  a  basket  of  fish 
for  the  captain,  and  then  had  gone  to  see  one  of  the  Avater-poachers 
in  jail. 
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“  He  is  very  kind  to  them,  leddy ;  hut  he  must  catch  one  now  and 
then,  or  the  agent  would  think  he  was  not  doing  his  duty.  It  was  J amie 
McToodle’s  turn  to  be  caught  last.” 

Mrs.  Hampton  having  called  Jones,  sent  Jessie  upstairs — her  room 
had  been  ready  for  some  days — and  then  went  to  the  window,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  see  Digby  returning  home.  She  was  not  disappointed, 
for  Digby,  accompanied  by  two  dogs — Jack  and  Kettle — crossed  the  road 
and  waved  his  hand,  just  as  she  reached  the  window. 

Jones,  the  housekeeper,  and  Allen,  the  smart  young  artillery  servant, 
were  much  taken  with  Jessie,  and  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for 
Captain  Bampton  to  commend  his  guest  to  their  care  and  consideration. 
They  almost  spoiled  her  with  kindness,  and  rumour  very  quickly  spread 
it  abroad  that  Allen  neglected  some  of  his  duties  in  his  desire  to  make 
Jessie  comfortable.  Certainly  the  cream-jug  at  breakfast  was  brought  in 
empty  one  morning,  mustard  was  offered  with  chicken  one  evening ;  and 
one  afternoon,  when  Captain  Bampton  came  in  to  take  off  his  uniform, 
he  found  his  little  girl’s  boots  put  out  with  his  plain  clothes.  There 
must  have  been  a  reason  for  this,  and  Jessie  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  unconscious  cause.  Greatly  did  she  enjoy  herself  in  Kelvin 
Square,  and  much  did  she  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  In  a 
week’s  time  she  had  ceased  to  miss  great  Ben,  but  more  than  once  she 
had  felt  she  ought  to  be  back  at  the  cottage,  because,  for  all  she  could 
tell,  somebody  might  have  lost  his  way  and  be  in  want  of  her  help.  She 
grew  contented,  however,  and  in  fact  became  heroically  resigned,  when 
Allen  found  time  to  tell  her  some  military  news,  or  when  she  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  band  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  She  thought 
it  rather  odd  that  Allen’s  company  should  be  so  attractive,  because  she 
had  known  him  so  short  a  time ;  no  other  man’s  company  had  been 
attractive,  and  why  should  this  man's  be  1  This  was  very  puzzling,  and 
it  was  some  relief  to  Jessie  to  meet  her  father,  and  be  able  to  tell  him 
how  kind  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bampton  were,  how  very  good-natured  Jones 
was,  and  how  exceedingly  attentive  and  obliging  Allen  at  all  times  proved 
himself.  “  I  seem  to  like  him  best,  father ;  but  I  don’t  know  why,  for 
I  have  known  him  such  a  very  little  time.  He’s  more  friendly-like  than 

Jamie  McToodle,  and  more - but  it’s  unco’  odd,  and  I  thought  I’d 

just  tell  you.” 

Dugald  said  she  was  quite  right  to  tell  him ;  he  could  offer  no 
solution,  however,  of  her  difficulty. 

In  his  invitation  Captain  Bampton  had  asked  Jessie  to  stay  for  a 
fortnight ;  but  though  he  had  ascertained  that  Dugald  had  received  the 
letter  the  first  day  he  went  to  the  agent’s  office  (for  there  it  was  delivered), 
he  had  no  idea  if  the  worthy  river-keeper  knew  anything  about  the 
duration  and  flight  of  time.  Jessie  doubtless  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  home, 
but  her  father  might  want  her,  and  certainly  the  small  handbag  would 
require  replenishing  sooner  or  later.  He  was  perplexed,  and  remained  so 
for  two  days  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  Dugald  called  early  one 
morning  to  say  he  should  come  again  in  the  evening  to  fetch  Jessie,  as 
Donald  had  broken  a  leg,  and  must  be  nursed.  Allen  heard  the  news 
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with  much  distress,  and  asked  if  somebody  else  could  not  he  nurse  •  then 
he  alluded  to  what  Jessie  had  considered  “  unco’  odd,”  and  uttered  some 
very  tender  sentiments  on  the  matter. 

Dugald  said  he  must  speak  to  Captain  Hampton,  or  to  Jessie  herself ; 
he  had  had  to  do  with  things  “  unco’  odd  ”  forty  years  ago,  hut  had  quite 
forgotten  how  the  difficulty  was  met  in  its  early  stage.  On  his  departure 
Allen  asked  Jessie  to  come  into  the  garden,  and  occupied  half  an  hour  in 
close  and  private  confabulation ;  he  then  confronted  his  master  in  the 
study,  and  after  saying  how  sorry  he  was  for  having  brought  cold  water 
in  the  morning  for  shaving,  alluded  diffidently  to  Jessie’s  visit,  and  to  her 
much-to-be-lamented  departure. 

“  She  must  go,  Allen,  and  you  can  go  with  her,  if  you  like,  for  one 
night.  I  want  you  to  see  her  brother  Donald,  and  to  find  out  what  sort 
of  a  young  fellow  he  is  to  look  at  and  speak  to.  lie  is  leading  a  wild 
life,  I  fancy,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  for 


him.” 


Allen  retired  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  and  Jessie  told  Jones  it  was 
unco’  odd  she  did  not  now  so  much  mind  leaving,  as  Allen  was  returning 


’  with  her. 


With  an  acceptable  addition  to  her  wardrobe  from  Mrs.  Hampton,  and 
a  new  purse  containing  a  new  sovereign  from  Digby,  Jessie  bade  farewell 
to  Kelvin  Square  that  evening,  and,  accompanied  by  her  father  and  Allen, 
returned  to  Talisker  Cottage. 

She  had  lost  her  heart,  and  Allen,  without  the  aid  of  a  pocket-compass 
or  lantern,  had  found  it.  May  he  live  many  years  to  enjoy  such  a 
valuable  piece  of  lost  property  ! 

As  for  brother  Donald,  he  was  moved  to  Kelvin  Square  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  such  was  Captain  Hampton’s  influence  over  him,  that  he  was 
brought,  Avithout  much  difficulty,  into  better  ways  ere  the  summer  began. 
Ere  the  year  closed  he  found  himself  employed  upon  an  estate,  and 
leading  an  honest  life,  far  aAvay  from  old  haunts  and  associates.  Hy  a 
happy  geographical  provision  there  Avas  no  river  Avithin  thirty  miles 
of  him  ! 


“  QUEENS  OF  TEUMPS.” 


By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

No.  IV. 


II  me  !  The  history  of  Charlotte  Charke  is  a  sad  and  weary  one.  Let 


A  us  blow  on  our  cards  three  times  and  turn  round  our  chairs,  in  hopes 
of  hitting  in  our  next  shuffle  upon  something  less  triste  to  tell  of.  One, 
two,  three,  and  may  Heaven  .  .  .  Why,  bless  my  soul !  is  it  you — 
featherheaded  gilded  shuttlecock,  Avho  queened  it  in  the  draAving-room 
and  ended  in  the  dusthole — you  ! 

Pretty  unfortunate  creature,  chosen  friend  of  the  highest  in  the  land  ! 
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I  yearned  for  something  gay  to  gahble  about,  and  you  force  your  way  to 
the  top  of  the  pack.  Well,  I  can’t  help  it,  can  II  The  story  of  your 
career  demands  the  most  delicate  of  handling,  lest  the  virtuous  should 
sniff  at  you  in  scorn.  Your  life  was  not  an  edifying  one,  you  handsome 
temptress  ;  for  you  did  not  sin,  then  turn  devote  when  too  old  to  sin  any 
longer,  and  employ  the  remainder  of  your  years  in  abusing  those  who 
could.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  unedifying  after  all ;  for  she  who  sins  and 
goes  to  ruin  is  a  delightful  text  for  a  sermon.  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
indulge  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  pious  homily  :  “  Flee  vice 
and  cling  to  virtue,  oh  my  brethren  !  ”  Yet  no  ;  for  you  might  fling 
me  out  of  window,  and  I  am  too  aged  to  offer  much  resistance.  It  is 
my  destiny  to  gossip  upon  this  occasion  about  Sophia  Snow,  which  is  the 
fault  of  the  cards,  not  mine.  So  here  goes,  with  no  apologies,  and  let  us 
be  as  moral  as  we  can. 

Heigho  !  Just  now  it  was  “  poor  Charlotte  !  ”  now  it  is  “  poor 
Sophia  !  ”  Part  of  Sophia’s  life  was  gay — too  gay  by  far — as  rapid  and 
as  begrimed  by  dust  as  the  whirl  of  the  four-wheeled  phaeton  which  used 
to  whisk  her  down  to  Brighthelmstone ;  and  those  two  frisky  steeds  of 
hers  brought  her  to  dire  grief,  landing  her  in  the  gutter  on  her  back. 
Alas  !  that  the  wheels  should  have  been  so  high,  the  steeds  so  mettle¬ 
some.  The  magnitude  of  the  elevation  made  the  bruising  all  the  more 
severe.  Poor  poor  Sophia  ! 

She  was  a  thoughtless  weathercock,  turning  to  the  most  pleasant 
breeze ;  a  butterfly,  to  whom  sun  and  life  were  one,  conscious  of  gorgeous 
wings  which  dazzled  people  as  they  gazed.  The  career  of  this  erring 
sister  (she  was  no  Magdalen,  for  she  never  cried  Peccavi )  is,  as  I  have 
said,  difficult  of  treatment ;  and  yet  I  don’t  see  why  it  should  be.  My 
old  friend  Hogarth  limned  the  “  Harlot’s  Progress,”  which  will  be  a 
lesson  to  the  feather-headed  for  all  time.  Sophia  was  a  contemporary  of 
his  and  mine  (I  doubt  not  but  he  had  her  in  his  eye  when  he  created 
that  immortal  series) ;  and,  in  good  sooth,  Avhat  more  moral  lesson  could 
a  parson  preach  to  giddy  young  things  who  cannot  see  the  shadow  of  the 
dunghill  looming  behind  the  carcanet  of  brilliants  1 

Moreover,  the  story  of  Sophia,  as  I  shall  essay  to  portray  it,  will  give 
you  a  true  picture  of  fashionable  life  of  the  period,  and  of  the  strange 
things  which  people  permitted  themselves  to  do,  who  were  respectable  in 
the  world’s  esteem.  It  will  show  you  with  repulsive  clearness  that  host 
of  lords  and  ladies  who  held  their  heads  so  high — who  drank  the  health 
of  good  King  George,  and  creaked  in  buckram,  and  ruffled  in  point-lace, 
and  rustled  in  brocade ;  and  sickened  the  air,  and  loaded  their  skin-pores 
with  perfumed  flour  and  expensive  unguents  in  lieu  of  having  recourse 
to  soap  and  water.  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  is  this — not  comely, 
but  tragically  true — whose  grim  moral  must  serve  for  its  excuse,  if  the 
truth  needs  excusing  when  modestly  set  down ;  a  reminiscence  of  my 
young  days  which  will  make  you  bless  your  stars  for  having  been  born  in 
a  more  decorous  age,  wherein  vice,  at  all  events,  is  fain  to  dwell  behind  a 
screen,  instead  of  flaunting  itself  in  diamonds  and  fine  linen  on  the 
pathway  of  unwary  youth. 
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SOPHIA  BADDELEY 

( nee  Snow)  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s  sergeant-trumpeters, 
and  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  in  the  year 
1745.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  we  find  her  a  marvel  of  beauty,  endowed 
with  a  fine  voice,  well-educated,  a  good  musician,  with  a  flighty  and 
frivolous  mind,  and  a  goggling  girlish  adoration  for  laced  silk  coats  and 
coronets.  When  she  babbled  of  the  peerage  her  papa  smote  her  white 
skin  and  pummelled  her ;  and,  this  trick  of  his  increasing  her  discontent, 
we  are  no  whit  surprised  to  behold  the  maiden  eloping,  when  opportunity 
offered,  from  her  home.  She  took  refuge  at  the  chambers  of  one  Baddeley, 
an  actor  at  Drury  Lane,  who  married  the  runaway,  and  launched  her  on 
the  .public  stage,  where  she  made  her  mark  before  the  year  was  out, 
winning  plaudits  as  Cordelia,  in  “  King  Lear,”  and  even  succeeding  in  so 
arduous  a  role  as  that  of  Mrs.  Beverley  in  “  The  Gamester.”  Hot  content 
with  success  as  a  tragedienne,  she  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  singer, 
dividing  her  time  between  the  tragic  repertoire  and  the  warbling  of  soft 
ditties  at  Kanelagh.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Sophia  now  at  the  Garrick 
Club,  the  work  of  Zoffany — probably  the  very  picture  painted  by  him  at 
the  desire  of  His  Majesty — which  will  not  strike  your  modern  eyes  as 
exceptionally  beautiful.  It  will  give  you  more  the  notion,  maybe,  of  a 
“fine  woman”  inclined  to  be  nosy  and  large-featured;  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  you  will  scoff  and  mutter  something  about  the  bad  taste  of 
your  ancestors.  But  remember,  oh  nineteenth-century  scoffer,  that  though 
Mary  of  Scots  herself  may  be  to  your  modern  eyes  but  an  insipid  little 
piece  of  goods,  yet  she  twisted  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  around  her 
finger — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  that — and  wiseacres  and  impulsive 
fribbles  were  no  more  stupid,  let  me  tell  you,  in  her  day  than  they  are  in 
yours.  Take  my  word  for  it  that,  despite  the  painters,  Mary  was  in  her 
day  a  genuine  wonder,  just  as  Sophia  was  in  hers ;  and  you  may  take  my 
word  for  that  much,  since  I  saw  her  frequently,  and  was  never  weary  of 
the  prospect.  There  Avas  an  indefinable  charm  about  Sophia  which  drove 
people  crazy ;  impelled  them  to  ludicrous  acts  of  folly,  and  set  her  up  on 
the  pinnacle  of  fashion ;  and,  once  there,  she  felt  at  home,  played  ducks 
and  drakes  with  the  guineas  of  the  elite,  and  snapped  her  pretty  fingers 
at  a  thousand  admirers.  The  entrancing,  enchanting,  divine,  angelic 
Baddeley  was  on  every  lip,  the  toast  of  every  soiree — by  which  I  would 
not  have  you  suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  ton  were  enamoured  of 
Mr.  Baddeley,  who  was  in  truth  but  a  homely  personage,  a  poor 
mouther  at  his  best.  Ho.  It  was  the  bewitching  sposa  of  that  comedian 
who  was  the  rage ;  and  he  was  a  sapient  man  in  his  generation,  if  a  bad 
player ;  for  before  she  vanished  (as  was  inevitable)  from  his  hearth,  he 
extracted  from  his  wife  a  promise  to  pay  all  his  debts  so  soon  as  fortune 
should  enable  her  to  do  so. 

And  fortune  soon  smiled  upon  Sophia,  or  pretended  so  to  do  ;  and 
herein  we  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  that  edifying  moral  which  is  to  gild 
her  unedifying  story.  She  became  acquainted  in  an  evil  hour  with  the 
Hon.  John  Hanger,  after  Avar  ds  Lord  Coleraine  —  blackleg,  SAvindler, 
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drunkard,  madman — who  was  her  Nemesis.  Whenever  she  seemed  to 
he  getting  on  in  the  world  that  spectre  was  certain  to  rise  in  front  of  the 
unhappy  woman;  and  with  the  shadow  of  John  Hanger  came  in  dis¬ 
tressing  sequence,  sorrow,  and  misfortune,  and  blows,  and  gnashings  of 
teeth — a  whole  Pandora’s  "boxful  of  misery,  and  woe,  and  wretchedness. 
Prom  the  dawn  of  her  fashionable  life  to  its  premature  sunset  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  awful  visitation — the  withering  ghost  of  human 
nature  at  its  worst,  who,  in  the  person  of  this  wretch,  was  a  type  of  the 
peerage  of  his  day  from  its  most  ignoble  aspect — endowed  as  he  was  with 
the  calculating  cruelty  of  a  fiend,  the  hot-pated  cunning  of  a  lunatic,  the 
wayward  persistency  of — John  Hanger. 

He  half-cajoled  half-terrified  the  giddy  wife  into  compliance,  beguiled 
her  into  quitting  the  comedian’s  house,  bullied  and  ill-treated  her,  squan¬ 
dering  her  earnings,  then  left  his  victim  in  the  lurch,  after  a  manner  not 
altogether  unusual  in  the  world.  Vainly  she  clung  to  her  G-aby,  as 
endearingly  she  was  wont  to  call  him.  He  knocked  her  down,  then 
packed  his  portmanteau  leisurely,  and  called  a  coach.  She  swooned,  fell 
out  of  fainting-fit  into  fainting-fit,  and  upon  recovery  swore  that  life 
was  not  worth  having,  drank  off  a  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  hovered 
’twixt  life  and  death,  and,  the  former  prevailing,  rose  up  again — the 
paroxysm  past — -an  altered  woman.  The  lesson  was  learnt  which  was  to 
guide  her  in  the  future.  True  love  was  mirage,  constancy  hut  folly, 
faith  an  empty  dream.  Delirium  and  excitement  were  all  that  was 
worth  living  for.  Were  not  youth  and  beauty  hers,  to  be  sold  at  the 
best  market!  Her  heart  was  broken;  she  would  fling  away  the  pieces. 
Money  —  diamonds  —  rich  gifts.  Por  these  she  craved  and  sighed. 
They  should  be  hers  in  heaps — a  very  granary  of  wealth.  She  would 
live,  whilst  youth  endured,  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  die  worth  a  plum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lock  Hospital.  And  now  here  is  an  odd  thing  at  the 
very  outset  of  her  career.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Mrs.  Steele, 
who  was  a  respectable  lady  of  independent  means.  This  lady  fell,  in 
some  unaccountable  manner,  under  the  sway  of  her  fascination,  agreed 
that  the  twain  should  abide  together,  and  actually  remained  loyal  to  her 
role  of  duenna  through  many  years  of  good  and  ill  report.  She  winked 
at  Sophia’s  peccadilloes,  frowned  at  her  escapades,  lent  her  money  from 
her  own  purse,  devoted  her  existence  to  the  featherheaded  beauty,  and 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  maintaining  the  outward  semblance  of  pro¬ 
priety.  But  then  you  must  remember  that  there  was  a  different  standard  of 
morals  in  those  days.  Things  were  accepted  then  which  now  would  he 
deemed  shocking.  The  days  of  royal  favourites  had  not  quite  passed  away. 
A  modish  courtesan  was  a  lever  of  society,  at  a  period  when  it  was  thought 
better  to  die  than  be  out  of  the  fashion.  When  Sophia  sang  at  Ranelagh 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  high-bred  swains  ;  was  handed  to  her 
chair  three  times  a- week  by  a  knot  of  earls  and  marquesses.  Her  knocker 
in  Grafton  Street  was  for  ever  on  the  rat-tat ;  coroneted  carriages  choked 
the  thoroughfare  to  the  stoppage  of  all  traffic.  Perspiring  footmen  were 
rushing  up  the  steps  by  day  and  night,  bearers  of  hearts  and  darts 
and  red-hot  billets-doux.  Even  ladies  of  highest  rank  thought  it 
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no  wrong  to  bow  to  Madam  Baddeley.  They  imitated  her  dress, 
smiled  at  her  on  the  Mall,  then  picked  the  minx  to  pieces  in  their  blue- 
blooded  drawing-rooms,  wondering  what  their  lords  could  see  in  the  great 
pale-faced  hussy.  For,  unlike  theirs,  her  complexion  was  her  own,  and 
by  contrast  with  their  raddled  cheeks,  hers  looked  unduly  pallid. 

The  house  in  Grafton  Street  became  as  a  brilliant  candle,  around 
which  fluttered  the  most  splendidly-bedizened  moths.  Sophia  held  a 
court,  which  it  was  imperatively  modish  to  frequent,  and  nobody  went 
away  without  depositing  a  present.  And  here  is  another  odd  trait  of  this 
most  singular  age.  Beady-money  flowed  somehow  in  uninterrupted 
streams.  Noble  lords  thought  nothing  of  leaving  notes  upon  the  table 
for  sums  varying  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  this 
without  hope  of  being  aught  but  modish  !  His  Grace  of  Northumberland 
once  begged  Madam  Baddeley  to  accept  a  riviere  of  purest  water  as  a 
trifling  token  of  esteem,  desiring  in  exchange  an  occasional  nod  in  public, 
since  it  was  not  genteel  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  reigning  siren. 
Lord  M elbourne  confessed,  when  older,  if  not  wiser,  to  having  run  through 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  seven  years  of  London  life,  while  his 
grace  of  Ancaster  (assisted  by  his  duchess)  made  a  large  hole  in  a  similar 
sum.  This  may  help  to  explain  to  you  the  picture  in  Hogarth’s  Mariage 
a  la  Mode,  wherein  the  disappointed  steward  shrugs  his  shoulders  over 
unpaid  bills.  Indeed,  the  entire  career  of  Sophia  is  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  moral  parables  of  the  painter,  who  in  his  time  knew  many 
meteors,  but  none  so  dazzling  as  was  our  fair  Sophia. 

In  due  course  the  Sultana  was  expected  to  fling  the  handkerchief,  and 
it  fell  at  the  feet  of — Lord  Melbourne,  a  young  nobleman  who  could 
scarce  spell  his  name,  and  who  was  moreover  conspicuously  foolish.  He 
divided  his  time,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  between  his  Sophia  and 
his  dearest  Betsey,  and  vowed  that  he  never  could  tell  which  he  most 
adored — the  beautiful  favourite  or  the  handsome  wife.  His  letters  exist 
still — faded,  whimsically  illiterate— wherein  he  pours  forth  his  soul  by 
turns  to  either,  on  the  principle  set  by  Gay’s  Macheath.  Henceforth 
when  Sophia  received,  Lord  Melbourne  acted  as  host,  and  entertained  the 
entire  male  peerage,  whose  wives  and  daughters  discussed  these  things 
over  their  bohea.  At  the  masquerade  or  the  ridotto  he  took  a  turn  with 
Betsey  and  then  a  second  with  Sophia.  In  what  a  pretty  condition  was 
the  monde  of  the  haute  volee  !  If  not  strictly  proper,  I  vow  it  is  vastly 
amusing.  But  hush  !  We  will  not  moralise,  for  it  is  not  well  to  fling 
stones  at  our  great-grandmothers. 

What  with  Lord  Melbourne’s  gifts  and  the  less  costly  ones  of  a  dozen 
lordlings,  Mrs.  Baddeley  was  soon  in  highest  feather.  Attended  by 
Mrs.  Steele  she  wiled  away  her  mornings  at  the  toy  shop,  or  dallied  at 
Mr.  King’s,  the  great  mercer  in  Covent  Garden,  or  looked  in  at  the 
Court  jeweller’s,  returning  usually  with  a  load  of  merchandise,  purchased  for 
very  idleness.  Besides  the  Grafton  S  treet  pied-a-terre,  she  owned  a  country 
house  at  Hammersmith,  another  at  Chelsea,  a  nest  in  St.  James’s  Place, 
a  house  on  the  Steyne  at  Brighthelmstone.  Carriages  and  horses  too  were 
hers  by  the  dozen ;  phaetons,  coaches,  noddies,  chairs.  No  public 
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gathering  was  complete  without  Mrs.  Baddeley  ;  no  masquerade  a  success 
unless  it  received  the  cachet  of  her  presence.  There  was  terrible  trouble 
once  at  the  Pantheon,  when  it  was  first  opened  for  concerts,  for  the  ill- 
judged  committee  issued  an  ukase  excluding  all  but  folks  of  rank.  This 
produced  a  grand  fluttering  in  the  dovecote  at  Drury  Lane.  Madam 
Abington  tore  her  wig,  Madam  Barry  went  into  hysterics  in  the  green¬ 
room.  The  players  were  to  remain  outside  the  sacred  precincts,  and  to 
be  denied  was  enough  to  create  a  thirst.  How  vile  a  precedent  !  The 
envious  barrier  must  be  broken  down.  Who  could  be  the  champion  but 
Baddeley  1 — -who,  herself  a  player,  was  also  a  leader  of  ton,  possessed  of  un¬ 
bounded  influence.  Sophia  accepted  the  task  and  came  off  victorious.  On 
the  first  concert  evening  she  and  the  faithful  Mrs.  Steele  arrived  in  chairs, 
and  were  carried  within  the  portico ;  for  it  Avas  Avisely  determined  to  wash 
the  linen  in  private  rather  than  in  the  presence  of  a  riotous  mob,  as  would 
have  been  necessary  if  she  had  elected  to  come  by  coach.  The  doors  being 
closed,  the  tops  of  the  sedans  Avere  raised ;  Sophia  swept  forth  in  bewitching 
raiment ;  the  constables  crossed  their  staves  and,  taking  off  their  hats, 
declined  to  admit  a  player.  Then  some, fifty  noblemen  drew  their  swords 
and  forced  a  passage,  and  not  content  with  this,  summoned  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  demanded  a  public  apology.  The  ladies  of  rank  per¬ 
ceiving  that  their  position  Avas  a  false  one,  turned  the  situation  with 
feminine  tact.  Her  Grace  of  Argyle  and  Lady  Hertford  came  forward  in 
surprise  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  What !  An  insult  to  Madam 
Baddeley  1  A  mistake — a  mistake,  of  course.  The  duchess,  taking  Sophia 
by  the  hand,  led  her  to  a  seat  in  the  front  row.  Mrs.  Abington,  avIio 
had  been  Avaiting  close  by,  then  presented  herself  and  entered  unopposed. 
Sophia  Avon  the  day  and  became  more  popular  than  ever.  But  her  grace 
Avas  the  victor  in  the  end,  for  out  of  this  incident  grew  Almack’s — a  Holy 
of  Holies,  which  Avas  impenetrable. 

Sophia  was  happy  now  in  a  fitful  Avay.  All  that  the  world  had  to 
offer  Avas  shoAvered  on  her  shrine.  She  had  more  money  than  she  knew 
what  to  do  Avith,  and  unlimited  credit  at  the  shops.  On  gala  evenings 
she  was  a  perfect  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the  Avay  of  ornament,  being  bedecked 
as  to  her  head  with  forty-five  brilliant  pins  and  four  diamond  boAVS, 
while  six  sumptuous  necklaces  of  the  same  costly  stone  meandered  from 
shoulder  to  bosom.  His  grace  of  Ancaster  remarked  on  one  occasion 
when  he  met  her  at  the  Fantoccini  in  holiday  raiment:  “My  dear,  you 
are  such  a  miracle  of  nature  that  none  may  look  on  you  unwounded ;  but 
figged  out  like  this,  you  are  a  basilisk ;  ”  to  which  she  replied  something 
light  about  flattery,  Avhich  drew  from  him  the  assertion,  Avith  a  garniture 
of  expletives,  that  she  Avas  the  Avonder  of  the  age  •  to  Avhich  in  turn  she 
retorted  Avith  a  curtsy :  “  Your  grace  is  right.  I  am  a  wonder  of  im¬ 
prudence.”  And  never  spake  she  truer  words.  When  she  chose  to  ride 
it  will  amuse  you  to  hear  that  her  habit  Avas  of  finest  Avhite  cloth,  Avith 
a  pale-blue  silk  Avaistcoat  broidered  with  silver  frogs,  lace,  and  many 
spangles.  Heavens  !  What  a  spectacle  it  Avas  when  this  flash  of  argent 
lightning  shot  out — Avhen  the  beauteous  creature  sallied  forth  of  a  spring 
morning  for  an  invigorating  canter  followed  by  gorgeous  aides-de-camp  in 
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stars  and  fluttering  ribbons  !  What  a  turmoil  and  kicking  up  of  dust ! 
When  she  galloped  down  to  Brighthelmstone  behind  four  horses  in  her 
phaeton,  with  a  couple  of  out-riders  clattering  in  front,  the  country  gentry 
would  come  tumbling  out  to  bid  her  in  to  cake  and  chocolate.  And  when 
she  walked  upon  the  Steyne  you  could  mark  her  progress  a  mile  off,  for  in 
her  was  centred  the  loadstone  which  drew  all  from  far  and  near. 

But  Gaby  was  the  crumpled  roseleaf  which  disturbed  the  serene 
slumbers  of  beauty,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  trial.  When 
Sophia  became  famous  John  Hanger  began  to  regret  his  cruelty,  and 
followed  in  her  wake  with  threats  and  lamentations  while  he  gnawed  his 
nails.  He  wanted  her  to  abandon  Lord  Melbourne  ;  at  least  to  smile  too 
on  him ;  and  the  infatuated  creature,  who  loved  him  all  the  more,  perhaps, 
because  of  his  past  illt-reatment,  was  half  prepared  to  be  obedient.  Mrs. 
Steele  preached  propriety  and  threatened  to  leave  her  to  herself.  She 
wept.  He  stormed  Mrs.  Steele  had  him  expelled  by  the  servants. 
He  created  a  riot  and  a  scandal,  broke  the  windows,  cudgelled  the 
lackeys,  then  subsided  again  for  a  moment  from  the  surface ;  and 
Sophia,  when  left  by  him  in  peace,  dressed,  and  danced  and  sang  and 
turned  all  heads,  and  was  the  envy  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  for 
even  the  King  of  France  knelt  humbly  at  her  footstool.  But  the 
summer-day  was  waning.  Clouds  began  to  arise  and  the  sun  was  hidden. 
Man  is  fickle  and  apt  to  be  cross  when  his  desires  are  satisfied.  Lord 
Melbourne  began  to  be  bored,  as  money  became  more  difficult  to  procure 
from  his  house-steward,  and  the  siren  grew  no  less  insatiable.  He 
called  her  a  sieve.  She  dubbed  him  a  brute  ;  and  one  fine  morning  my 
lord  woke  up  to  the  conviction  that  on  the  whole  Betsy  was  preferable 
to  Sophia.  Mrs.  Baddeley  found  herself  one  day  deserted,  with  four 
expensive  establishments  in  full  swing,  no  cash,  and  no  little  debt. 
“  Return  to  the  stage ;  Mr.  Garrick  will  be  glad  to  have  you,”  suggested 
the  faithful  Steele.  “  Garrick  is  a  man  and  men  are  deceivers,”  blurted 
out  our  petulant  Sophia.  Mrs.  Steele  produced  money  of  her  own,  paid 
what  she  could,  disbanded  two  households,  tried  hard  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  extravagance.  But  what  are  two  women  against  a  shoal  of  land, 
sharks  h  Bumbailiffs  began  to  haunt  the  doors,  to  bang  the  knocker  along 
with  the  perspiring  footmen.  “Will  no  one  pay  my  debts'?”  cried  Mrs. 
Baddeley — “  a  mere  bagatelle — six  thousand  pounds.”  The  titled  swains 
looked  grave.  Six  thousand  pounds  !  A  sum  heavy  enough  to  make  the 
most  flighty  cautious.  His  Grace  of  Bolton  hummed  and  hawed,  so  did 
Lords  Lyttelton  and  Palmerston.  The  knocker  was  by  degrees  less 
severely  exercised  than  heretofore.  Six  thousand  pounds  !  Rich  trades¬ 
men  showed  their  faces  at  the  levee  as  if  by  right;  wealthy  Jews,  money¬ 
lenders,  elbowed  my  lord  marquis  Avith  aggressive  familiarity.  This 
was  ungenteel  and  reprehensible.  Things  were  looking  serious,  when  the 
culminating  point  was  put  to  the  debacle  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
irrepressible  Gaby.  He  declared  he  was  come  to  claim  his  own,  raved  like 
a  madman,  stood  sentry  over  the  familiar  door  in  Grafton  Street,  vowed 
that  the  first  one  who  spoke  to  the  frail  Sophia  should  be  spitted  without 
a  by-your-leave.  She  entreated,  conjured,  commanded  him  to  let  her  be. 
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His  father  died  all  of  a  sudden  at  this  juncture  ;  he  came  into  the  title 
and  estates,  swore  by  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors  that  she  should  he  his  and 
no  one  else’s,  that  he  would  pay  the  debts,  reform,  and  marry  her  if  a 
divorce  could  he  procured  by  hook  or  crook.  All  seemed  going  right,  for 
on  these  terms  Mrs.  Baddeley  gave  way  to  him  who  all  along  had  held 
her  heart ;  hut  she  flew  to  Mrs.  Steele’s  next  day  for  protection,  in  tears, 
dishevelled,  half  undressed.  It  was  hut  a  ruse  of  the  spiteful  lunatic.  So 
she  dared  to  flout  her  Gaby,  did  she,  and  pretend  she  preferred  somebody 
to  him  1  Pay  the  debts  1  Pooh  !  She  might  whistle  till  she  withered. 
All  he  wanted  was  to  punish  the  naughty  quean.  And  there  and  then,  in 
the  solitude  of  night,  with  doors  and  shutters  barred,  he  set  to  and  beat 
her — not  merely  black  and  blue,  as  in  old  times,  she  was  used  to  that  and 
did  not  mind — but  till  she  shrieked  for  mercy,  and  grovelled  on  the  earth, 
and  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  bit  and  scratched  in  a  supreme  battle  for 
dear  life.  What  was  to  be  done  now  1  This  raging  maniac  would  return 
to  the  charge  presently.  Lord  Coleraine  was  a  devil  incarnate.  All  men, 
she  vowed,  were  fiends,  and  he  the  worst.  London  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  the  pair.  She  pawned  her  jewels,  fled  to  Ireland  forthwith,  and 
lived  there  hiding,  trembling  like  a  leaf  at  every  breath,  to  watch  what 
events  would  bring  forth.  Oh  cruel  cruel  Gaby  !  she  cried,  and  -wrung 
her  hands.  What  had  he  done  to  her,  or  she  to  him,  that  he  should  elect 
to  make  of  himself  a  living  scourge  ? 

Well.  The  budget  of  events  was  what  you  would  expect  it  to  be.  To 
such  an  one  as  Sophia  to  vanish  from  view  is  speedily  to  be  forgot.  Urged 
by  prudential  motives,  she  returned  to  town  after  awhile,  inserted  her 
name  in  The  Morning  Post,  just  as  dukes  and  duchesses  do  now ;  but  to 
her  portals  came  creditors  instead  of  swains,  who  spoke  of  bills  unpaid 
instead  of  bleeding  hearts.  All  the  valuable  jewellery  was  at  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s — the  necklaces,  and  pins,  and  bracelets.  How  was  cash  to  be 
raised  1  Even  the  carriages  and  horses  had  long  ago  been  seized.  Madam 
Steele,  who  remained  her  fast  friend,  bade  the  despondent  fair  cheer  up. 
The  coach  and  some  of  the  horses  she  discovered  were  at  the  King  of 
Bohemia’s  Head.  To  Hammersmith  they  would  repair  without  delay 
and  take  possession.  Hoav  1  Mrs.  Steele  would  manage  that,  she  said — 
and  did.  Assuming  an  air  of  elegant  authority,  she  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  put  to,  stood  with  a  pistol  over  the  ostler  while  he  obeyed  orders, 
then  calmly  mounted  the  box  and  drove  off  in  triumph  with  her  friend 
Sophia  half-dead  with  fear  inside.  This  was  all  very  well  for  a  beginning, 
but  something  more  important  must  be  managed  somehow.  Sophia  must 
keep  up  her  credit,  and  show  that  scandal  had  lied  with  regard  to  her 
impecunious  state.  To  this  end  Madam  Steele  borrowed  for  her  from 
the  fashionable  jeweller’s  three  diamond  necklaces  wherewith  to  appear  at 
the  masquerade,  in  order  that  creditors,  perceiving  that  she  still  possessed 
some  property,  might  allow  a  little  breathing  time.  The  feather-pated 
beauty  was  in  ecstasies.  Dear  delightful  Steele — kindest  and  best  of 
friends  !  Quick,  a  hairdresser — some  knots  of  ribbon,  a  brand-new  gown, 
stiff  with  beads  and  furbelows.  IIoav  surprised  would  my  lords  and 
ladies  be  to  see  her  flaunting  it  among  the  best.  Ruined  forsooth  !  She 
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would  show  that  she  was  not.  The  hairdresser  arrived.  Under  his  deft 
fingers  the  beauty  grew  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  laughed  over  his 
anecdotes  as  he  plied  the  puffs,  for  he  was  too  comical  a  wretch,  he  really 
was.  Hark  !  What  was  that — a  gust  of  wind  and  a  pattering  of  feet ! 
A  dozen  men  dashed  into  the  bedchamber  as  though  it  was  their  own. 
Sophia  screamed  and  fainted,  while  Madam  Steele  stood  thunderstruck. 
Bumbailiffs,  with  a  score  of  writs.  To  the  masquerade?  Ho.  Madam 
Baddeley  must  go  with  them  to  the  spunging-house.  What  did  the  sums 
amount  to  ?  Upwards  of  seven  thousand  pounds  by  this  time.  Ho  matter. 
She  had  best  not  snivel,  one  bumbailiff  urged ;  for  she  would  be  vastly 
comfortable  till  term-time  in  the  house  of  the  sheriff’s  officer. 

So,  instead  of  keeping  up  her  credit,  poor  Sophia  sank  yet  deeper.  The 
borrowed  necklaces  found  their  way  into  the  bailiffs’  pockets  while  they 
were  bearing  her  insensible  to  a  chair.  Her  friend  Madam  Steele  was 
at  her  wits’  end.  Sure  the  lords  who  used  to  hang  upon  the  smiles  of  the 
entrancing  one  would  do  something  for  her  now  in  her  distress  ?  A  note 
was  penned  which  Sophia  signed,  and  which  her  ally  took  round  with 
her  own  hand.  “Mrs.  Baddeley’s  respects,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  so 
troublesome ;  hopes  in  a  short  time  to  get  the  better  of  every  difficulty, 
and  to  return  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  are  civil  enough  to  think  of 
her  in  her  present  situation.  P.S. — -Whatever  you  please  to  confer  will 
come  safe  through  Mrs.  Steele.” 

The  subscription  raised  amounted’  to  but  £400.  The  Honble.  Mr. 
Darner  tried  one  at  Almack’s,  but  now  the  fine  ladies  had  their  revenge. 
“  Baugh  !  ”  they  said.  “  How  low  !  Arrested  for  debt — at  the  mercy  of 
a  posse  of  dirty  beery  sheriff’s  officers  !  Why,  even  a  lord’s  lackey  could 
get  a  protection  from  arrest.  This  vulgar  drab  was  gone  back  to  the 
mud  from  which  she  came,  and  serve  her  right.”  Her  Grace  of  Argyle, 
who  once  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  squeeze  the  fingers  of  the  now  ship¬ 
wrecked  one,  tore  the  paper  up  and  scattered  its  fragments  on  the  floor, 
and  Charles  James  Fox  declared,  with  an  oath,  it  was  well  done.  Charles 
James  some  years  agone  had  sued  to  Sophia  in  vain. 

Yes.  She  who  had  reigned  with  haughty  mien  was  in  the  mud,  and 
destined  to  emerge  no  more.  One  Mr.  Sayer,  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London, 
called  on  Madam  Baddeley,  and  raised  her  spirits  by  his  promises.  With 
a  smile  for  his  guerdon,  he  would  save  her  from  the  hums,  he  said. 
By  virtue  of  his  office  he  would  be  able  to  protect  her  from  the  cor¬ 
morants.  Those  were  the  days  of  blatant  jobbery,  remember,  and  that 
job  was  a  very  trivial  one.  Sophia  crept  out  of  the  spunging-house,  and 
made  her  rentree,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  as  a  comedienne,  at 
Drury  Lane.  She  was  well  received  hy  the  public,  complimented  by  Mr. 
Garrick,  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  pit.  But  none  of  my  lords  spoke 
to  their  old  flame  in  the  green-room,  or  in  the  slips,  for  Sayer  was  always 
by  her  side,  and  Sayer  was  a  notorious  Wilkite  and  malignant.  And  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  Sayer,  for  bailiffs  were  at  every  door,  and  but  for  his 
protecting  presence  she  would  again  have  been  under  lock  and  key. 
Sayer  had  no  mind  to  be  generous.  He  was  determined  that  the  frail 
Sophia  should  be  his  at  the  cheap  price  of  protection  from  arrest,  and 
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found  it  convenient  too  to  pocket  her  weekly  earnings  (fourteen  guineas 
per  week  and  all  clothes  found).  So  he  showed  himself  everywhere  in 
public  with  the  actress,  and  by  this  means  isolated  her  from  all  her  old 
acquaintances — treating  her  at  last  as  a  mere  servant — bidding  her  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  a  drudge. 

The  old  days  were  gone  for  ever.  The  beautiful  Sophia  was  gliding 
with  awful  rapidity  down  the  smooth  incline.  Sayer  was  sent  in  due 
course  to  the  Tower  for  high  treason,  and  issued  thence  a  bankrupt  and 
a  beggar.  Sophia  pawned  her  clothes  to  support  a  new-born  infant — 
summoned  courage  at  last,  steeped  to  the  lips  as  she  was  in  despair  and  in 
despondency,  to  send  for  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Steele,  who  was  shocked  to  find 
that  her  mind  wandered  from  want  of  food  ;  that  she  dwelt  in  darkness, 
being  unable  to  endure  the  light ;  that  she  firmly  believed  she  was  a  china 
jar ;  that  in  her  garret  off  Rathbone  Place  there  was  no  stool  nor  table — 
scarce  a  rag  to  cover  her  nakedness.  The  unrivalled  complexion  was  still 
there — the  peaches  and  cream  whereat  all  comers  used  to  marvel — but  the 
fine  bust  was  thin  and  shrunken  ;  the  breast,  where  the  gems  had  sparkled, 
was  wrung  with  a  hacking  cough.  She  was  the  companion  now  of  footmen 
•and  chair-porters,  who  buffeted  her  and  starved  her  while  she  lay  helpless — 
moaning.  Mrs.  Steele  Avas  so  shocked  that  she  burst  into  tears  and  sat  sob¬ 
bing  while  Sophia  groaned.  For  old  friendship’s  sake  this  must  not  be,  she 
vowed,  and  the  kind  woman  kept  her  word.  She  wrapped  the  wreck  in 
blankets,  and  depositing  her  tenderly  in  a  coach,  procured  a  lodging  in 
the  country  air  of  Chelsea,  where  Sophia  after  awhile  revived.  She  grew 
well  enough  by-and-by  to  resume  her  profession  ;  but  the  flame  which 
-  erst  was  so  bright  was  reduced  to  a  mere  flicker  by  all  she  had  undergone. 
Having  fallen  as  low  as  it  is  given  to  Avoman  to  fall,  she  was  beset  Avith  a 
glimmering  remorseful  sorroAV,  Avas  a  prey  to  a  deep  dejection,  which  was 
akin  to  melancholy  madness.  For  her  complaint  there  Avas  but  one  cure — 
>  oblivion  ;  and  she  found  it.  After  a  lapse  of  years  we  see  her,  avIio  was 
once  the  reigning  toast,  admitted  into  the  theatrical  company  of  Tate 
Wilkinson  at  York  ;  this  was  in  1783.  There  she  lost  all  credit  and 
'Avas  hissed,  for  she  Avas  very  lame  ;  her  voice  so  cracked  and  quavering 
that  she  could  scarce  pronounce  her  Avords.  The  fact  Avas  that  she  lived 
on  laudanum  and  beef-tea,  being  unable  to  digest  strong  food.  What 
a  pity  that  she  lived  so  long.  She  ought  not  to  have  survived  that  other 
earlier  dose,  Avhieh  well-nigh  closed  at  its  fair  outset  a  career  which  was 
doomed  to  so  sad  an  end.  Well,  Avell !  The  story  of  Sophia  is  the  most 
poignant  of  moral  lessons.  A  short  career  Avas  hers  after  all,  for  she  died 
at  Edinburgh,  of  consumption,  in  July,  1786,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age ; 
and,  among  a  host  of  similar  unfortunates,  found  a  bed,  just  as  Charlotte 
did,  on  the  shady,  or  paupers’  side. 
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SUMMER  THEATRES. 

By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

THE  variable  and  uncertain  climate  of  England,  even  in  our  summer 
months,  entirely  precludes  all  hope  of  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  species  of  entertainment  so  very  popular  in  many  Conti¬ 
nental  cities.  I  mean  the  performance  of  dramatic  pieces  in  summer 
theatres  open  to  the  air  of  heaven ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  a  vain 
envy  in  the  hearts  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  would  say  a  few  words 
on  the  intense  charm,  the  luxurious  delight,  and  the  consequent  great 
popularity  of  some  of  these  theatres. 

Among  those  places  of  entertainment  that  of  the  Ober-Ammergau 
might,  of  course,  take  a  prominent  position  as  a  summer  theatre ;  since? 
although  the  great  representations,  to  which  “  all  the  world  and  its  wife  ” 
now  flock,  are  restricted  to  every  tenth  year,  the  stage,  with  all  its 
accessories,  may  be  found  to  be  permanently  available  for  minor  per¬ 
formances  or  rehearsals  during  all  the  summer  months.  But  it  would  be 
obviously  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  detail  of  the  attractions  of 
the  summer  theatre  at  Ober-Ammergau,  as  the  subject  has  been  already 
so  fully  and  ably  treated  in  The  Theatre. 

In  Italy  the  system  of  summer  theatres  naturally  thrives  in  a  con¬ 
genial  home.  These  pleasant  resorts  of  art  au  naturel  have  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  land  of  odoriferous  orange  groves  and  garlanded  festoons 
of  vines.  They  are  generally  embowered  in  spreading  shrubs,  and  are 
adorned  with  luxuriant  creeping  plants,  which  climb,  and  climb,  and 
climb,  on  every  available  pole  or  support  of  the  auditorium,  and  then 
hang  down  in  absolute  curtains  of  green  leaves,  forming  a  pleasant  and 
refreshing  shade  to  the  spectators  under  the  glaring  sun  of  an  Italian 
summer.  Of  these  the  Teatro  Diurno,  established  on  a  height  above  the 
city  of  Genoa,  remains  the  most  charmingly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

It  is  not  from  Italy,  however,  that  I  am  about  to  take  the  type  of  a 
refined  summer  theatre.  The  most  delightful  model  which  I  can  select 
is  to  be  found  at  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  where  the  Sommer 
Teater  is  a  gem  of  all  others,  par  excellence. 

Before  turning  my  back  on  Italy,  however,  I  am  bound  to  mention 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  a  summer  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness.  We  are  in  the 
great  Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  vast  arenas  constructed  by  the  great  Roman  nation  for  popular  en¬ 
tertainments  in  games  and  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  It  was  used,  I  am  told, 
at  the  time  when  Italy  was  conquered  by  JSTapoleon,  for  nautical  spectacular 
exhibitions  and  great  sea-fights,  the  whole  vast  arena  being  filled  with 
water.  But  as  I  sit  there  on  an  early  summer  evening  a  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation  is  given.  In  the  central  space  is  erected  a  regular  stage  with 
all  its  appurtenances.  The  spectators  are  seated  opposite  on  the  stone 
steps,  where  formerly  sat  a  Roman  crowd.  The  feeling  excited  by  such 
a  souvenir  is  strange  and  interesting,  although  incongruous.  Common 
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everyday  coats  and  hats  occupy  the  space  once  given  up  to  togas  and 
tunics  ;  and  the  performance  has  not  a  trace  of  the  “  classical  ”  in  its  com¬ 
position.  A  tragedy  in  prose,  founded  on  the  Vicomte  d’Arlincourt’s 
“  L’Etrangere,”  which  has  done  "better-known  service  as  the  opera  of 
“  La  Straniera,”  with  Bellini’s  music,  is  being  played  under  the  latter 
name.  The  representation  of  the  modern  “  romantic  ”  play  is  effective  on 
the  whole;  hut  I  tremble  every  moment,  lest  that  fatal  step,  which  leads 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  should  he  taken.  This  danger  is 
avoided,  fortunately ;  and  I  must  add,  in  extenuation,  that  the  vast  space 
necessitates  a  stretch  of  voice  which  is  almost  bellowing,  and,  consequently, 
bordering  on  the  bombastic.  This  effect,  however,  I  have  never  had  to 
deplore  in  any  other  summer  theatre. 

I  still  linger  on  my  way  to  Pesth.  A  souvenir  cV apropos  will  carry 
me  to  another  extraordinary  performance  given,  many  years  ago,  one 
bright  moonlight  night,  in  the  great  Amphiteatre  of  Pompeii.  A  ballet 
is  being  executed,  under  the  auspices  of  a  German  prince,  then  resident 
in  Naples.  The  orchestra,  I  am  told,  is  conducted  by  an  ex-brigand 
chief.  Countless  torches  illumine  the  weird  fantastic  scene,  and  dance 
like  meteors  among  the  ruined  steps.  The  big  moon,  seemingly  grown  far 
bigger  than  I  ever  knew  her  in  England,  sheds  a  softening,  magical  charm 
over  the  strange  spectacle.  The  exhumed  circus  is  an  abnormal  summer 
theatre ;  but  the  event  clings  to  the  skirts  of  my  subject. 

At  last  we  arrive  in  Pesth.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in  the  height 
of  summer.  Hungary,  bordering  to  the  east  on  the  ex-provinces  of 
Turkey,  and  touching  in  its  extreme  south  on  Italy,  rejoices,  during  the 
summer  months,  in  a  climate  at  once  Oriental  and  Italian.  Yes  !  it  is 
blazing  hot.  We  might  fancy  ourselves  in  Naples,  and  wonder  that  the 
Bloeksberg  (the  great  height,  which  crowns  the  twin  city  of  Buda  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube)  does  not  turn  into  a  volcano,  and  vomit  forth 
fire  and  smoke,  like  another  Vesuvius,  and  imagine  that  it  would  not  fail  to 
do  so,  did  not  the  Imperial-Eoyal  Observatory,  on  the  summit,  plug  up 
the  crater,  like  a  huge  cork.  People  are  lolling,  half-dressed,  before  the 
shop-doors,  or  lounging,  exhausted,  over  their  ices,  in  the  well-shaded 
cafes.  Porters  are  sleeping,  lazzaroni- like,  on  bales  of  wool,  if  they  can  get 
them,  if  not,  on  the  bare  flagstones.  Little  boys  and  old  women  are 
sucking  luscious  water-melons  under  shady  porticos  and  colonnades. 
Market  women  are  cooking  and  frying  fish — why  is  it  not  macaroni  1 — on 
the  Danube  quays ;  and  all  this  out-door  life  cannot  but  convey  the 
impression,  that  the  traveller,  who  imagines  himself  in  Pesth,  must,  by 
some  magic,  have  been  conjured  into  Italy. 

To  complete  this  fantastic  impression  we  have  only  to  wander,  after 
an  early  dinner,  to  the  much-famed  summer  theatre,  here  called  The 
Arena,  but  fully  deserving,  in  this  atmosphere,  so  redolent  of  Italy,  to 
be  entitled  the  Teatro  Diurno.  The  fondness  of  the  Pesters  for  this 
singular  open  theatre  is  another  trait  of  their  al  fresco  summer  life. 

The  Arena  is  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Stadt-Waldchen,  a  great  public  wood  and  garden.  The  way 
to  this  favourite  summer  resort  is  a  little  far — but  not  so  far  as  the 
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Bois  de  Boulogne  from  Paris  ;  and,  when  once  we  emerge  from  the  dusty 
streets,  the  path  is  shady  and  pleasant.  The  Stadt-Waldchen  is  enlivened 
hy  pretty  alleys  and  thickets,  and  a  charming  lake,  with  an  island  on  the 
lake,  and  romantic  villas  on  the  island,  and  flowery  gardens  round  the 
villas,  in  which  rooms  may  he  hired  for  the  summer  •  and,  from  time  to 
time,  as  we  advance,  we  catch  delightful  views  of  the  mountain-chain  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube  in  the  distance.  The  walk  or  drive  is  a 
most  seductive  preparation  for  the  place  of  entertainment  we  are  about 
to  visit. 

At  last  we  emerge  on  the  Arena,  somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the 
Stadt-Waldchen.  It  is  a  large  wooden  amphitheatre,  embowered  in  thick 
acacia-trees.  Let  us  enter.  We  shall  probably  find  it  crowded,  as  the 
popular  place  of  summer  entertainment  is  sure  to  be,  by  a  lively  and 
theatre-loving  population.  What  a  pretty  scene  it  presents  !  The  semi¬ 
circle  of  elevated  boxes  is  open  to  the  “  canopy  of  heaven ;  ”  so  also  is 
the  pit  ■  and  so  also  is  the  stage.  There  is  a  great  sail-cloth  velarium, 
however,  disposed  at  the  back  of  the  boxes,  which,  by  some  simple  yet 
effective  machinery,  may  be  made  to  stretch  over  the  more  aristocratic 
portions  of  the  auditorium,  and  shelter  the  delicate  occupants  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  considered  imperative. 

The  pit,  after  all,  seems  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Arena.  It 
is  filled  by  a  motley  crowd,  in  which  the  variegated  and  picturesque 
Hungarian  costumes,  mixed  with  the  bright  head-dresses  of  the  bour¬ 
geoises,  true  to  their  national  coiffures,  constitute  a  very  bouquet  of  lively 
colour.  A  fragrant  gray  cloud  of  smoke,  from  cigars  and  pipes,  floats 
above  the  mass  of  men,  giving  a  hazy  glamour  to  the  scene.  Little  tables 
with  glasses  of  German  beer,  which  is  not  objectionable  to  your  young 
Hungarian,  in  spite  of  his  anti-German  prejudices,  dot  the  space  of  the 
pit,  here  and  there ;  and,  in  the  entr’actes,  ices  are  handed  round  for  the 
delectation  of  the  gentler  sex. 

The  stage  is  considerably  elevated.  Its  natural  and  eternal  scene 
consists  of  a  real  landscape — half-wood  half-garden.  Hills,  verdure, 
rocks,  and  thickets,  with  practicable  pathways  for  the  exigences  of  the 
performance,  fill  up  the  background.  A  natural  cascade  ripples  down  the 
rocks  ;  and  a  bridge,  which  may  be  constantly  made  available  for  the 
situations  of  a  drama,  crosses  the  little  falling  stream.  Tor  the  ordinary 
usages  of  exit  or  entrance  are  side-scenes  or  wings  of  clipped  hedgerows 
or  living  boAvers,  through  which  the  actors  may  come  and  go.  A  large 
proscenium  of  trellis-work,  covered  Avitli  dainty  and  luxurious  creeping- 
plants,  frames  in  the  stage  on  either  side  and  above ;  and  the  stage  itself 
is  separated  from  the  orchestra  by  a  roAv  of  gaudy  floAvers  instead  of 
unnecessary  footlights. 

Simple  though  infinitely  picturesque  as  is  the  scene,  it  may,  and  is 
constantly  diversified  by  set-pieces  representing  a  necessary  castle,  or  hut, 
or  villa,  or  cottage,  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  piece  repre¬ 
sented.  Occasionally,  also,  a  set-scene  of  an  interior,  if  requisite,  is  built 
up  so  as  to  shut  out  the  permanent  landscape.  But  I  never  could  help 
deprecating  the  choice  of  any  play  Avliich  rendered  necessary  any  such 
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artificial  accessory  to  the  bright  permanent  decoration,  in  which  all  was 
so  real — -trees  real,  bushes  real,  hills  and  rocks  real,  falling  water  real, 
banks  of  turf  real,  flowers  real. 

Sometimes  a  Vienna  farce  is  given,  as  much  adapted  as  possible  to 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  locality,  and  is  played  by  the  comic  portion  of 
the  company  of  the  German  Theatre  in  Pesth  with  spirit  and  humour. 
But  I  own  my  preference  for  the  comic  fairy  dramas  of  the  German  stage, 
as  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  romantic  scenery,  where  bright  super¬ 
natural  beings  are  made,  by  machinery  concealed  in  the  proscenium,  to 
float  in  the  air,  or  skim  the  hills  and  rocks  and  stream.  The  fair  glamour 
of  these  pieces  is  absolutely  enchanting ;  and  the  effects  produced  have  a 
grace  and  truth  not  to  be  found  within  walls  of  painted  canvas. 

The  performance  begins  about  five  o’clock  and  generally  ends  near 
the  hour  of  sunset.  Indeed,  when  it  concludes,  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  near  its  setting.  It  may  occasionally  happen  that,  when  the  piece  is 
unusually  long,  the  faces  of  actors  and  actresses  have  begun  to  fade  in 
the  dusk  towards  the  end ;  but  even  this  effect,  in  the  fairy  dramas 
above-mentioned,  bestows  a  ghostliness  and  unreality  on  the  performers, 
marvellously  congenial  to  the  subject. 

Will  it  not  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  luxurious  enjoyment  in  thus 
witnessing  the  performance  of  an  interesting  drama,  whilst  sitting  under 
the  balmy  sky  of  a  bright  summer’s  afternoon,  smoking  your  cigar  or 
daintily  tasting  your  ices,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  allurements  of  the 
romantic  and  the  picturesque  1 

I  have  chosen  the  Arena  of  the  Hungarian  capital  as  my  model  of 
these  delightful  places  of  theatrical  entertainment.  But  there  are  many 
Summer  Theatres  to  be  found  in  the  more  genial  climates  of  the  Continent, 
which  might  be  cited  in  rivalry  of  my  Summer  Theatre  par  excellence. 
In  Paris  a  similar  place  of  entertainment  was  fashioned  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  always  had  a  precarious  fitful  existence ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  exists  no  longer.  With  us  poor  Englishmen  such  a  place  of  resort 
for  summer  indulgence  and  delight  is  absolutely  hopeless. 


TROILUS  TO  CRESSIDA. 

Oh  Cressida  !  thou’st  brought  me  nigh  to  death  ! 

The  glory  of  my  manhood’s  strength  is  gone — 

All  my  hopes  perished  with  thy  broken  faith. 

To  know  thee  false  !  Oh  God,  I  could  have  borne 
Ten  thousand  cruel  martyrdoms  for  thee, 

Had  I  ne’er  known  the  sinful  stain  that  soils 
The  former  whiteness  of  thy  purity  ! 

Oh,  when  I  look  on  thee,  the  hot  blood  boils 
And  surges  through  my  frame  like  living  fire  ! 

God  made  thee  beautiful ;  but  thou  must  die, 

Pair  Cressid  ;  and  with  passionate  desire 
1  long  to  slay  thee,  oh,  thou  loveliest  lie  ! 

And  hurl  thy  spirit  to  its  native  hell  ! 

No  more  !  I  leave  thee  to  thy  fate.  Parewell ! 

Rose  Trevor. 
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In  mo  riant 

LILIAN  ADELAIDE  NEILSON. 

Died  in  Paris,  August  14th,  18S0. 

TT7HAT  shall  ray  gift  he  to  the  dead  one  lying 

*  ’  Wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  her  mother  earth  % 

No  tear,  no  voice,  no  prayer,  or  any  sighing, 

Gives  hack  her  face  made  "beautiful  by  birth. 

Honour  was  due  to  one  whose  soul  was  tender, 

Whose  nature  quickened  at  the  touch  of  art ; 

Now  that  the  struggle’s  over,  God  will  send  her 
Mercy  and  peace  to  soothe  her  troubled  heart. 

Tears  will  be  shed;  for  who  dare  raise  the  finger 
Of  scorn  when  all  is  buried  in  the  grave  ? 

Some  pity  near  her  memory  will  linger  ; 

Upon  life’s  stormy  sea  she  tossed— a  Auave  ! 

Life’s  weary  hill  she  bravely  fell  in  breasting, 

Her  work  was  done  ;  “  Oh  take  me  home,”  she  sighs  ; 

Whisper  it  low,  she  sleeps  not,  “  she  is  resting,” 

So  fell  the  curtain,  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 

The  flowers  she  loved  will  deck  the  cross  that  shows  us 
Where  all  remains  of  what  was  once  so  fair. 

Yes  !  she  is  dead,  but  still,  perhaps,  she  knows  us 
Who  say  “  Implora  pace  !  ”  for  our  prayer. 

They  gave  love’s  playthings,  who  were  wont  to  win  her, 
As  Juliet  coaxed  to  happiness  her  nurse  ; 

But  I,  who  knew  the  goodness  that  was  in  her, 

Place  humbly  on  her  grave — this  leaf  of  verse  ! 

C.  S. 


Armatiiwaite  Castle,  August  19tti,  1880. 
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HAMLET  ON  ACTING. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

THE  Lord  Hamlet,  before  giving  bis  notable  private  theatricals  which 
ended  in  snch  a  court  scandal,  it  will  be  recollected,  took  his  per¬ 
formers  aside,  not  merely  to  show  them  how  he  wished  his  “  little  piece  ” 
to  be  given,  but  for  some  general  instructions  in  the  principles  of  their 
profession.  So  might  the  late  lamented  Prince  Albert  have  called  aside 
the  late  Charles  Kean  and  others  into  one  of  the  galleries,  and  instructed 
them  :  “  See,  Mr.  Cathcart,  pray  do  not  saw  the  air  thus  !  ”  or  :  “  Mr.  Kean, 
if  I  might  suggest,  you  are  somewhat  horny,  perhaps  nasal,  in  your 
tones.  Pray  reform  it.  The  Queen  has  noticed  it.”  What  reception  such 
observations  might  have  met  with  is  matter  of  fair  speculation. 

Ho  doubt  the  good  Prince’s  remarks  would  have  been  what  is  called 
“  sound.”  Heedless  to  say  they  would  not  have  approached  in  depth  and 
knowledge  those  of  the  ill-fated  Prince  of  Denmark,  which,  as  we  will  pre¬ 
sently  show,  embody  the  whole  treasury  of  acting  science.  Hor  are  they 
founded,  as  it  might  be  thought,  on  technical  knowledge,  or  a  long  course  of 
critical  observation  :  they  are  drawn  from  first  principles  common  to  all 
views  of  human  nature  and  human  character,  and  set  out  and  enforced  with 
the  marvellous  sagacity  which  distinguished  the  Prince.  If  all  our  English 
actors  were  to  diligently  peipend,  comment,  and  thumb  the  single  page  on 
which  these  directions  are  printed,  they  would  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  is  needful  for  their  profession.  Hay,  he  has 
included  the  dramatic  author  in  his  instructions,  and  our  Byrons  and  even 
Charles  licades,  will  find  valuable  principles  underlying  the  few  weighty 
hints  Hamlet  has  thrown  out. 

What  an  admirable  and  accurate  description  of  a  well-constructed  play 
does  he  give.  The  first  test :  (a)  “  It  was  never  acted  ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once  :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million  ;  ’twas  caviare  to  the 
general.”  How  significant  that  “  for.”  The  manager,  as  it  were,  declined 
to  take  it,  as  “  it  went  over  the  heads  of  the  people.”  ’Twould  not  draw  the 
crowd.  Or  one  spirited  manager  may  have  been  induced  to  bring  it  out, 
but  it  did  not  go  beyond  a  first  representation,  and  was  then  withdrawn — 
a  succes  d’estime,  in  short.  Many  of  our  great  plays  have  experienced  this 
fate — Goldsmith’s,  Sheridan’s,  and  others.  They  have  become  accepted, 
not  by  losing  some  of  their  caviare,  but  by  “the  general”  being  educated 
into  the  ranks  of  the  particular,  and  learning  by  tradition  and  inheritance 
to  relish  the  flavour.  “  An  excellent  play,”  because  written  on  true  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  (5)  “  well  digested  in  the  scenes  ” — i.e.  well  constructed.  Digested 
too,  is  a  word  of  full  and  correct  meaning,  for  the  process  separates  the 
essential ;  each  scene  therefore  should  hold  so  much  as  should  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  piece  ;  (c)  “  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.”  That 
is,  as  I  conceive  it,  the  writer  should  not  thrust  himself  forward  in  the 
conceits  that  belong  not  to  the  character  or  plot,  a  test  which  would  put 
much  modern  writing  “  out  of  court.”  And  in  this  view  it  is  worth 
noting  the  development  of  the  thought  that  follows :  “  I  remember  one 
said  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury,  nor  no 
matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affectation.”  The 
sense  of  which,  leaving  aside  antiquarian  glosses,  is  clear  enough.  Our 
princely  critic  means  that  there  were  no  “  verbal  fireworks,”  as  they  are  called 
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— repartees,  ton-mots,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  author,  not  to  the  character,  to 
set  off;  the  situation.  The  matter  in  hand  was  expounded  with  all  sincerity 
and  directness.  Nor  were  the  sentiments  garnished  with  flowers  and  far¬ 
fetched  decorations  ;  nor,  when  the  language  was  just  and  correot,  was 
there  “  matter  ”  or  “  business  ”  introduced  which  would  signify  the  author’s 
humours  or  vanity.  The  style  or  “  method”  should  not  tickle  the  ear  with 
conceits,  but  should  be  clear  and  classical ;  not  tawdry  but  simple ;  “  as 
wholesome  as  sweet — very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.” 

A  whole  essay  could  be  written  on  this  text  and  its  development. 
Even  this  last  distinction  between  “handsome”  and  “fine”  (that  is, 
between  what  is  nobly  dignified  and  merely  “  showy  ”) — as  applied  to 
writing — leads  up  to  much  that  is  profitable. 

It  is  when  Hamlet  comes  to  the  players  themselves  that  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  dramatic  presentation  become  apparent. 
Let  us  even  take  that  phrase  where  he  commends  them  to  the  care  of 
Polonius,  calling  them  “the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,” 
hackneyed  enough  as  a  quotation,  and  lightly  quoted  without  any  idea  of 
its  meaning.  That  word  “  abstract”  is  at  the  root  of  all  true  acting. 

The  vice  of  the  present  day  is  concrete  or  realistic  acting,  which  is 
imitation.  If  a  policeman  or  a  costermonger  is  brought  on,  the  player 
labours  to  present  him  ad  unguem  in  his  clothes,  mode  of  speech,  and 
expression — -gives  a  servile  copy  of  some  particular  specimen  he  has 
encountered.  So  with  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Noodledom 
drama,  who  take  tea  and  play  croquet.  But  the  true  personation  of  such 
characters  is  founded  on  the  general  type ;  and  this  knowledge 
is  only  attained  by  study  and  comparison,  by  which  the  essential 
characteristics  are  reached.  Otherwise  the  player  will  probably  emphasise 
some  immaterial  point  found  in  the  model,  but  not  peculiar  to  it. 
Hence,  the  result  is  flatness  and  failure.  All  elements  appear  to  be  there 
— dress,  dialect,  accent,  extremes  of  speech ;  but  character  has  been  for¬ 
gotten.  A  good  instance  can  be  found  in  that  masterly  drawing  of 
Macklin’s  “  The  Man  of  the  World,”  whom  the  author  has  studied  in  the 
different  types  of  greedy  scheming  Scots  who  were  preying  on  the 
country  in  the  days  of  Lord  Bute,  and  has  shown  the  workings  of  the 
Caledonian  character  under  such  conditions. 

An  actor  must  be  “  abstract  ”  in  this  sense ;  and  the  abstractness  is  only 
obtained  by  constant  observation.  An  artist,  Mr.  Yago  tells  us  in  his 
little  book  on  “  modelling,”  was  painting  several  pigs  feeding,  and  asked  a 
cowboy  his  opinion.  “  It  ain’t  correct,”  said  the  latter,  “  for  I  never  seed 
three  pigs  feeding  that  one  hadn’t  his  foot  in  the  trough.”  Now  this  was  a 
dramatic  touch,  not  because  it  offered  a  variety  in  treatment,  but  signifi¬ 
cant  of  porcine  character — this  greed  and  taste  for  “  wallering.”  It  could 
only  have  occurred  to  one  who  had  diligently  observed  the  species,  and  it 
helped  to  form  the  “  abstract  ”  notion.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  the  old 
days  dramatic  effect  was  gained  by  the  “abstract  ”  being  carried  out  in 
scenery  and  costume,  and  that  when  these  Avere  more  or  less  conventional, 
there  was  less  to  bring  down  the  mind  to  prose  and  detract  from  the 
poetical  “  abstract.” 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  he  styles  them  “  the  brief  chronicles  ”  of  the 
time.  That  would  signify,  not  that  they  presented  a  short  epitome  by  way 
of  reflection  of  what  was  going  on,  but  the  essentials — which  was  the 
essence,  and  had  significance  and  meaning.  For  much  is  now  transferred 
to  the  stage  that  is  merely  accident — not  significant  in  meaning  :  just  as 
a  logical  mind  will  in  a  few  words  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  particular 
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thing  which  it  would  take  another  a  whole  page  of  description  to  portray, 
and  which  would  even  then  fail  to  convey  any  distinct  idea.  This  “  brief  ” 
and  “  abstract  ”  are  seen  in  the  imperfect  and  inartistically  constructed 
plays  which  find  their  way  to  the  boards.  Again.  Events  which  fill  an 
ordinary  act  would  never  in  real  life  be  comprised  within  so  short  a  span. 
The  writer  should  select  for  his  purpose  events  of  a  startling  and  amusing 
kind,  leaving  out  all  neutral  matter.  But  ordinary  life  is  merely  dotted 
with  exciting  passages,  and  these  take  a  long  period  for  development.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  true  significance  of  a  play.  Passages  of  real  dramatic 
interest  but  rarely  fall  within  the  experience  of  common  life,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  prosy  enough  ;  and  this  excitement  is  what  the  stage  professes 
to  supply.  This  is  what  we  pay  our  money  to  see.  The  dramatist,  there¬ 
fore,  that  merely  transfers  the  average  common  incidents  of  life — real 
cabs,  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  tea,  and  the  like — may  be  realistic  as  he 
fancies  he  is,  but  is  certainly  stupid  and  unentertaining.  No  one  really 
cares  to  see  what  he  can  see  outside  the  theatre,  though  they  may  be  a 
little  surprised  at  his  good  imitation.  As  Johnson  said  of  the  dog  walking 
on  his  hind  legs,  you  do  not  admire  the  performance,  but  wonder  at  its 
being  done.  The  art  of  the  real  dramatist  consists  in  knitting  together 
those  events,  which  ought  to  take  long  to  develop,  within  a  short  compass, 
so  artfully  as  to  avoid  huddling,  and  supplying  the  air  of  slow  develop¬ 
ment.  Another  view  of  this  “brief”  and  “  abstract”  lies  in  the  strange 
pregnancy  of  colourless  words  and  phrases,  which  stand,  however,  for 
action,  intellectual  or  physical.  The  reader  will  pass  them  by,  but  behind 
them  the  action  goes  on.  Such  as  the  often  quoted  “  Zaire,  tu  pleures.” 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  such  a  book  as  Lamb’s  “  Specimens  of  the  Old 
English  Tragedies,”  that  we  see  the  full  meaning  of  this  “  abstract”  idea. 
The  mere  machinery  of  events,  which  in  our  modern  drama  is  worked  out 
so  elaborately,  is  put  aside  as  unworthy  of  treatment.  Murders,  deaths, 
combats,  are  “ entered  as  read,”  as  “they  fight,”  “kills  him,”  etc.  Such 
belong  to  pantomime  and  exhibition,  and  are  no  better  understood  by  being 
performed.  It  is  the  mental  events  dependent  on  these  incidents  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  dramatic  incidents. 

The  Prince’s  instructions  in  the  art  of  acting  which  follow,  are  more  in 
the  direction  of  avoiding  blemishes.  But  these,  of  course,  become  positive 
precepts.  They  concern  (a)  elocution,  (6)  rant,  (e)  gesture,  (cl)  restraint, 
and  (e)  what  is  vulgarly  called  “  gagging  ;  ”  within  which  circle  of  abuses 
is  contained  suggestions  for  making  a  good  actor  :  with,  above  all,  (/)  the 
purpose  of  acting  and  the  stage  itself. 

(a)  Elocution. — Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  shown  by  the  caution  against  the  abuse  that  follows.  The 
delivery  is  to  be  animated  and  rather  declamatory,  but  not  to  run  into 
boisterous  “  mouthing.”  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
the  colloquial  style  of  drawing-rooms  and  the  streets  is  to  be  transported 
to  the  stage. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  stage  are  founded  on  exaggeration  and  a 
certain  over-emphasis;  just  as,  to  give  the  effect  of  natural  everyday 
walk,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  kind  of  laboured  stalk.  It  is  so  with 
speaking.  The  conventional  “  good-morning  ”  and  “  a  fine-day  ”  tones 
are  without  effect.  Even  the  strong  glare  cast  upon  the  performers  makes 
every  movement  and  every  glance  of  importance.  And  thus  it  is — the 
time  being  so  short,  and  the  attention  being  bestowed  but  for  a  short  time 
— trivial  tones  and  trivial  speeches  sound  hors  cle  propos,  and  are  out  of 
keeping.  “  Trippingly,”  however — an  admirable  word — is  what  can  barely 
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be  applied  to  the  style  of  delivery  of  existing  actors,  which  in  many  instances 
is  slovenly  and  indistinct  to  a  degree. 

“  Mouth  it  ”  unhappily  needs  no  description,  and  is  familiar  enough 
in  “  the  provinces.”  Still,  if  we  come  to  preference,  it  is  almost  more  “  to 
be  endured  ”  than  the  other  vice  ;  for  it  is  an  excess  of  a  good  thing.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Prince’s  instructions,  that 
this  sort  of  “rant  ”  was  the  abuse  of  his  time,  as,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  stage  generally  in  all  times  and  places.  Cumberland’s  well- 
known  description  of  Quin’s  roaring  and  declaiming,  shows  that  it  applied 
just  as  fairly  then;  and  even  on  the  French  stage  at  the  present  day  the 
occasional  extraordinary  bursts  of  Mounet  Sully  approach  the  grotesque. 
Only  on  our  own  boards,  singular  to  say,  have  we  sunk  into  a  sort  of 
lethargic  nonchalance.  Some  of  this  must  be  set  down  to  the  taste  for 
familiar  comedy  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson ;  but  the  real  cause  lies 
deeper — to  the  want  of  instruction  and  lack  of  experience  in  our  per¬ 
formers.  Many  of  the  younger  London  actors  and  actresses  have  had  no 
training  at  all,  and  some  could  be  named  who,  'with  no  gifts  but  good 
looks,  good  address  (and  dress  too),  and  good  will,  have  obtained  leading 
positions. 

“  Use  all  gently.”  A  golden  rule  indeed.  “  Ne  quid  nimis.”  Reserve, 
in  short,  is  the  secret  of  power.  The  Prince  lays  this  down  in  reference  to 
gesture  :  “  Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much,  but  use  all,”  etc.  It  is  extraordinary 
indeed  how,  on  the  English  stage,  tradition  seems  to  admit  but  two  modes 
of  expression,  vehemence  of  voice  and  vehemence  of  gesture ;  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  that  can  be  produced  by  the  face  being  overlooked.  Of 
course  Mr.  Yaux-Clamant  may  retort :  “  What,  no  expression  in  the  elevation 
of  my  bushy  eyebrows — in  this  haughty  scowl — this  scornful  curling  of  the 
lips  ?  Go  to !  ”  These  are  but  elementary.  Our  protagonist  has  little 
notion  of  what  is  alluded  to.  Can  he  understand  such  Jmesse  as  this  :  the 
sudden  shiftings  or  contention  of  emotion — e.g.  an  eager  denial  or  self¬ 
vindication — as  the  first  impulse,  to  be  checked  by  a  doubt,  as  the  second  ? 
Or  distrust  or  uneasiness  conveyed  without  frowning,  or  arching  the  brows, 
or  other  gymnastics — allowing  the  sentiment  to  be  read  in  the  face  before 
the  utterance  ?  Again,  expression  by  carriage,  air,  and  manner,  excluding 
of  course  such  obvious  expressions  as  a  droop  to  express  “being  bowed 
down  with  grief.”  But  a  single  criticism  of  Johnson’s,  comprised  in  two 
lines,  really  opens  up  this  new  and  quite  unfamiliar  country.  He  was 
speaking  of  Garrick’s  performance  as  Archer  in  that  piece  so  recently  and 
so  creditably  given  at  the  Aquarium,  “  The  Beau’s  Stratagem,”  Archer 
being,  it  will  be  recollected,  disguised  as  a  valet.  Now  many  a  respectable 
actor,  being  appointed  to  this  transformation,  would  take  a  footman  for  his 
model,  and  make  the  groundlings  roar  by  his  exaggeration  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  “  the  flunkey.”  But  mark  Johnson’s  criticism  of  Garrick  :  “  He 
does  not  make  the  gentleman  breah  through  the  footman.”  There  was  to 
be  presented,  therefore,  not  a  footman,  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  gentleman 
playing  a  footman,  which  is  in  itself  a  distinct  character.  What  delicate 
nuances  as  to  the  science  of  playing  this  opens  up,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
only  the  highest  training,  the  nicest  observation  of  human  character, 
could  let  one  into  the  secret  of  such  mysteries.  Even  Mr.  Farren,  playing 
the  part  admirably,  was  almost  altogether  the  fine  gentleman,  and  scarcely 
attempted  the  footman. 

“  In  the  torrent  of  your  passion  acquire  a  temperance.”  Here  is  opened  a 
most  interesting  question  which  has  engaged  the  most  thoughtful  critics, 
viz.  whether  the  player  should  trust  to  the  impulse  of  his  passion,  to  “  its 
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whirlwind,”  or  simulate  it,  thus  “  begetting  a  temperance.”  It  was  Johnson 
that  made  the  well-known  speech,  that  if  Garrick  allowed  himself  for  a 
moment  to  feel  like  Bichard  III.  he  deserved  hanging  on  each  occasion. 
But  the  truth  is  such  “tempests,”  by  repetition,  would  soon  lose  their 
spontaneous  character,  and  the  best  opinions  declare  that  all  should  be 
duly  and  methodically  prepared.  Of  course  the  actor  should  have  the 
general  tone  and  feeling  of  his  character,  but  the  path  should  be  carefully 
marked  out,  and  the  player  “keep  on  the  walk.”  All  great  orators  have 
prepared  their  speeches  carefully;  even  their  great  bursts  have  been,  as  it 
were,  indicated  beforehand;  the  colouring,  spirit,  and  vigour  only  being 
left  to  be  sxtpplied  by  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

In  this  reserve,  however,  the  opposite  vice  of  “tameness”  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  a  juste  milieu  secured.  But  how  are  our  histrions  to  know  ? 
Their  “own  discretion  is  to  be  the  guide.”  But  how,  again,  is  this  to  be 
secured?  A  really  “ good  thing” — that  is,  which  secures  a  laugh — vulgo, 
“fat”  in  short — what  average  actor  could  sacrifice?  He  must  “fetch” 
the  audience  at  all  risks.  If  there  be  a  thing  notorious  on  our  stage  it  is 
that  the  interests  of  the  scene,  that  particular  self-effacement  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  not  thought  of — -as  a  custom,  that  is.  Everyone  fights  for 
his  own  hand.  (Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  the  rare  well-directed  houses.) 
This  “  discretion  ”  is  indeed  only  the  result  of  the  highest  and  most 
careful  training. 

“  The  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow,”  that  tears  a  passion  to  rags,  we 
have  often  seen  in  the  provinces,  where  the  groundlings  delight  in  him. 
One  or  two  popular  peripatetics  could  be  named  who  revel  in  this  splitting 
of  ears.  Who  does  not  sympathise  with  the  Prince’s  bitter  description  of 
the  “  groundlings  ” — the  “  pit  ”  in  those  days — the  “  gallery  ”  as  it  used  to 
be  ?  But  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  general  level  of  appreciation 
in  all  parts  of  the  “house,”  “the  groundlings  ”  really  applies  to  a  portion 
of  the  audience  who  not  only  enjoy  “  noise,”  but  “  inexplicable  dumb-show.” 
I  mean  those  vacuous  tenants  of  the  stalls,  the  patrons  of  “leg-pieces’’ 
and  a  certain  type  of  burlesque.  This  dumb-show,  or  “  shows,”  for  there 
are  both  readings,  is  emphasised  by  the  flourish  of  the  “toothpick  and 
crutch,”  and  the  relish  of  the  “  awfully  good  ”  pastime  presented — grimace, 
tumblings,  grotesque  dress,  the  topical  song,  with  a  burden  pointed  by 
slapping  of  hands,  while  a  fellow  perforce  does  a  “breakdown” — surely 
these  are  “  all  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise  ” — which  our  refined 
groundlings  are  capable  of,  aud  the  only  things  they  are  capable  of.  Pit 
and  gallery  have  far  better  taste.  Of  course  the  “  whipping  ”  suggested 
would  be  too  severe  a  penalty  for  our  premiers  comigues,  who  are  not 
accountable  and  only  follow  the  taste. 

“  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action :  ”  an  oft-quoted  piece 
of  advice,  on  which,  again,  a  separate  essay  might  be  written.  To  find 
the  proper  action  for  the  word,  nay,  to  forbear  action  wholly  where  action 
might  be  looked  for;  and  how  refreshing,  how  welcome,  how  infinitely 
more  significant  than  a  page  of  speaking  is  a  truly  significant  action ! 
But  this,  again,  is  only  found  by  the  nicest  observation  of  human  character, 
and  perhaps  a  moment  of  inspiration.  In  the  “  Priiicesse  Georges,”  at  the 
Gymnase,  one  of  the  performers  had  to  play  a  confidential  butler,  and  after 
an  interview  with  his  mistress,  which  leads  him  into  some  strange  specu¬ 
lations,  he  was  told  to  withdraw.  As  he  reached  the  door  he  stopped  to 
raise  the  wick  of  the  moderateur  in  a  fashion  that  seemed  to  convey  his 
doubts  and  misgivings.  There  was  an  apparent  interest  in  the  operation, 
but  the  state  of  his  mind  was  what  was  evident.  There  was  also  the 
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mechanical  sense  of  duty  as  a  pretext  for  lingering.  But  the  simple  action 
was  so  fraught  with  meaning,  and  withal  so  delicately  done,  that  a  burst  of 
applause  used  to  greet  it  nightly. 

The  purpose  of  playing  “was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature “  To  nature,” 
mark,  expounded,  as  it  were,  by  the  succeeding  words,  “virtue’s  scorn” 
(vice,  that  is), and  “the  age  and  body  of  the  time.”  Not  “  dumb-shows,”  it 
will  be  noticed,  or  “  noise ;  ”  all  intellectual,  to  the  exclusion  of  realism,  of 
“  panorama.”  It  is  curious  indeed  to  see  how  what  is  shown  in  the  mirror 
of  the  stage  includes  all  that  is  really  dramatic ;  for  besides  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  is  good  and  bad,  we  have  the  special  features  of  the 
society  of  the  time,  whose  “  form  and  pressure  ”  is  to  be  shown — that  is, 
their  operation  or  action,  which,  from  familiarity,  would  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  ordinary  persons,  and  requires  a  writer  of  sagacity  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  extract  and  compress.  Thus,  in  Sheridan’s  day,  the  slaughter  of 
reputations  might  seem  to  have  become  so  habitual  as  to  be  assumed  to 
be  a  proper  thing;  its  “pressure  and  form”  was  not  seen  in  full  odious 
shape  until  he  put  his  Sneerwells  and  Candours,  withSir  Peter’s  comments, 
on  the  boards.  Passing  over  what  follows,  as  being  a  repetition  of  stage 
exaggeration,  we  come  to  his  last  injunction — that  concerning  the  leading 
“  comics,”  your  “  clowns,” 

“  Speah  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them.”  That  they  do  not  “  gag,” 
in  short,  or  set  on  “  barren  spectators  to  laugh,”  though  some  “  necessary 
question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered.”  What  an  admirable  descrip¬ 
tion  both  of  the  clowns  and  their  audience — to  be  seen  fully  exemplified 
every  night  and  at  many  a  theatre.  Houses  could  be  named  where 
whole  scenes  are  spun  out  by  two  of  these  mimics  “  capping  ”  each  other’s 
gags,  improvising  stupid  antics  and  buffooneries.  Meanwhile  the  play 
stands  still.  What  was  intended  merely  to  be  touched  in  a  light  way 
is  magnified  and  lengthened  beyond  all  proportion,  and  the  necessary 
question  of  the  play  which  has  been  waiting  becomes  tedious  by  contrast, 
and  is  huddled  over.  That  this,  both  in  writer  and  actor,  is  the  great 
vice  is  evident  from  Hamlet’s  words — the  hardest  he  uses  :  “  That’s 
villainous ;  and  shores  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.”  It 
applies,  as  I  say,  to  the  writer  as  well,  who  in  eagerness  to  “set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  ”  (and  how  pitiful  to  curry  favour 
with  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  audience),  knows  not  how  to  practise 
restraint,  but,  having  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  must  needs  put  it  all  in, 
at  any  length. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  this  valuable  body  of  instruction,  which, 
in  the  case  of  any  actor  that  takes  it  to  heart  and  develops  it  carefully,  will 
be  found  profitable. 


AN  ACTOR’S  HOLIDAY. 

By  Walter  Gordon. 

AN  old  member  of  the  Haymarket  company  used  to  relate  how,  after  a 
season  of  something  like  five  years,  Mr.  Webster,  the  then  manager, 
closed  the  theatre  for  repairs.  During  the  recess,  certain  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  formed  his  troupe  started  on  a  tour,  visiting  Birmingham, 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  etc. ;  and  it  was  their  boast  to  say  they  were  the 
first  London  company  which  had  appeared  in  the  provinces. 

The  success  was  beyond  their  expectation.  Mr.  Webster,  when  they 
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started,  promised  to  drop  in  upon  them  in  some  town  and  play  for  their 
benefit,  just  to  give  them  a  helping  hand.  This  he  did,  and  remarked  on 
looking  round  the  dressing-room :  “  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have 
all  got  your  watches.” 

Mr.  Buckstone  took  his  company  to  Manchester  to  play  “  An  Unequal 
Match,’’  then  the  success  of  his  London  season ;  it  ran  six  weeks  at  the 
Theatre  Royal.  This  precedent  eventually  established  the  annual  tour, 
and  from  1864  the  Haymarket  company  migrated  to  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new. 

"We  need  not  follow  them  from  year  to  year,  but  turn  back  just  one 
decade,  giving  that  as  an  example  of  others. 

The  season  1868-69  closed,  as  was  customary,  in  the  middle  of  July, 
with  Mr.  Buckstone’s  benefit,  Miss  Bateman  playing  Mary  Warner.  Some 
weeks  before  this  the  note  of  preparation  for  the  tour  had  been  sounded. 
Notices  appeared  in  the  green-room  of  towns  to  be  visited,  with  their 
respective  dates,  notices  of  the  comedies  and  farces  to  be  played.  The 
list  comprised  most  of  the  standard  plays — “'The  School  for  Scandal,” 
“  The  Rivals,”  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  “  As  You  Like  It,”  “  Money,’’ 
“The  Honeymoon,”  “The  Heir  at  Law,”  “The  Love  Chase,”  “  The  Poor 
Gentleman,”  etc. ;  while  the  farces  included  the  ever-popular  “  Box  and 
Cox,”  “  A  Fish  out  of  Water,”  “  High  Life  below  Stairs,”  “A  Kiss  in  the 
Dark,”  “  His  First  Champagne,”  etc.  Here  then  was  the  repertoire.  In 
most  cases  it  was  simply  the  recovery  of  old  parts  which  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  acted,  albeit  they  may  have  been  in  abeyance  since  the  former 
tour.  Having  copied  these  lists,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  look 
after  our  dresses,  getting  together  all  things  requisite  for  each  character. 
After  sundry  visits  to  the  wardrobe  and  interviews  with  Mr.  May,  this 
business  came  to  a  conclusion.  Luggage,  always  the  curse  of  travelling, 
was  in  abundance.  Fancy  the  baskets  containing  the  dresses  for  all  these 
plays,  and  the  private  luggage  of  about  thirty-three  people  !  It  was  like 
moving  a  barrack.  Some  “properties”  went  with  us.  Aunt  Deborah  as 
a  shepherdess  ;  Uncle  Oliver,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  with  the  rest  of 
Charles  Surface’s  picture  gallery;  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  family  plate;  the  Old 
Member’s  snuff-box,  and  various  other  items,  forming  a  goodly  catalogue 
of  household  effects. 

Our  travelling  parties  were  arranged;  the  companions  who  started 
together  continued  so  all  through  the  different  journeys.  Our  railway  pic¬ 
nic  was  always  great  fun,  and  helped  to  make  the  miles  less  tedious.  We 
scorned  the  refreshment-rooms,  with  their  sandwiches  and  buns,  or  the  hot 
soup  with  ten  minutes  allowed  to  swallow  it.  We  were  independent  of  all 
that,  when,  with  the  cushions  of  the  railway  carriages,  we  could  improvise  a 
table  dexterously  covered  with  a  white  cloth  which  the  ladies  spread.  We 
produced  from  our  various  luncheon-baskets,  chickens,  ham,  tongue,  rolls, 
butter,  claret,  bottled  ale  and  stout,  not  forgetting  the  salt.  The  feast 
lasted  long — what  need  to  hurry  over  it  ?  for,  like  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard, 
we  had  a  long  journey  before  us.  Away  we  rattled,  our  laughter  drowning 
the  noise  of  wheels  and  steam. 

Liverpool  to  begin  with.  A  change  of  bill  every  night,  and  a  rehearsal 
every  day.  Sometimes  we  used  to  wish  our  opening  week  had  been  else¬ 
where — after  nine  months  of  London  we  longed  for  the  fresh  air — the  sea 
breezes  so  accessible  by  a  trip  to  New  Brighton.  The  morning’s  work  over, 
there  would  be  a  general  rush  to  the  landing-stage,  if  time  permitted, 
between  the  rehearsal  and  the  actors’  early  dinner,  we  never  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  On  a  former  tour  we  had  acted  first  at  the 
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Theatre  Royal,  then  at  the  Amphitheatre  ;  this  year  it  was  the  Alexandra ; 
here  the  dressing-rooms,  so  uncomfortable  at  most  theatres,  were  the 
exception  to  the  rale,  the  green-room  not  turned  into  a  property-room.  A 
fortnight  here,  and  then  off  for  a  long  stay  at  Manchester,  “  The  School 
for  Scandal  ”  our  opening  play,  as  it  was  to  be  throughout  the  tour.  The 
reason  is  obvious — it  is  not  only  the  strongest  comedy,  but  it  brought  into 
its  cast  nearly  every  member  of  the  company,  and  introduced  them  all  so 
admirably.  The  first  scene  brings  Joseph  Surface,  Maria,  Mrs.  Candour, 
Crabtree,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  each  the  recipient  of  a  special 
reception,  applause  so  hearty,  like  the  grip  of  friendship.  ISText,  Sir  Peter 
Teazle — he  must  pause  ere  he  can  begin  his  well-known  soliloquy.  There 
is  more  yet  to  follow  :  the  act-drop  barely  touches  the  ground  when  it  is 
raised  again,  and  Lady  Teazle  comes  upon  the  scene,  exquisite  in  dress 
brimming  over  with  mirth  and  gaiety — resolving  to  win  all  hearts,  to  carry 
all  before  her,  as  this  Lady  Teazle  did,  and  has  since  done.  Later  on 
Charles  Surface  is  discovered  with  his  boon  companions  ;  he  for  the  time 
must  forget  the  friends  beside  him,  and  acknowledge  the  greeting  of  those 
before  the  curtain.  The  screen-scene — the  climax,  not  only  of  this 
wonderful  comedy,  but  of  the  applause :  Charles  recalled  during  the 
scene.  Objections  may  be  taken  to  this  modern  fashion,  of  operatic  birth 
and  growth — in  opera  where  all  is  unreal  it  matters  nob,  but  in  a  play  it 
must  destroy  the  illusion — yet  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  public  will  have 
it,  the  business  of  the  scene  is  at  a  standstill,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  “take  the  call.”  The  act  over,  all  appear  before  the  curtain.  Truly  a 
Manchester  audience  is  appreciative,  they  take  all  the  points  readily,  and 
they  are  demonstrative  in  their  applause.  Rehearsals  now  few  and  far 
between — but  we  have  no  longer  the  sea-breezes ;  however,  fresh  air  is  to 
be  got  by  excursions.  Alderley  and  Bowden  near  at  hand;  Burton, 
Bakewell,  Matlock,  The  Peak,  the  lovely  Dales  of  Derbyshire,  are  all  within 
our  reach  ;  it  is  only  rising  early  and  we  are  soon  in  their  midst.  Year 
by  year  the  growth  of  friends  in  Manchester  has  widened  like  the  circle  in 
the  pool  made  by  casting  a  stone  into  it.  Hospitality  on  all  sides — - 
dinners,  suppers,  etc.  This  year’s  visit  is  made  memorable — the  wedding 
of  Rosalind  and  Orlando. 

Bradford  :  a  young  Manchester,  year  by  year  growing  up  in  improved 
buildings,  warehouses,  and  streets.  On  our  first  visit  here  we  acted  at 
St.  George’s  Hall.  Our  success  led  to  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the 
building  of  a  new  Theatre  Royal,  Mr.  Buckstone  being  the  first  manager 
thereof.  Herein  we  now  acted,  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan  alternating  with 
each  other,  and  most  attractive  ;  the  fine  bracing  air,  which  comes  sweeping 
down  from  the  moorlands,  pleasant  and  invigorating.  The  great  pedestrian 
of  our  company,  doing  his  fourteen  miles  a  day,  would,  in  the  evening 
extol  the  beauties  of  hill  and  dale ;  but  those  who  took  things  more  easily, 
if  not  more  lazily,  were  content  with  Ilkley  by  coach,  and  then  a  trap  to 
Bolton  Abbey.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  that  grand  old  ruin — - 
in  imagination  to  build  it  up  again  and  people  it — to  try  and  realise  the 
well-known  Landseer  picture.  Then  there  was  the  Strid  to  leap,  and  to 
wander  back  through  the  Yalley  of  Desolation;  enough  for  one  day,  and 
food  in  after-thought  for  many. 

Uewcastle-on-Tyne  :  farther  north,  halting,  as  it  were,  for  rest  on  our 
way  to  Scotland.  The  Theatre  Royal  always  reminds  me  extremely  of  our 
own  Lyceum.  Our  company  here  received  some  additions  in  home-ties, 
some  of  our  children  joining  us  to  go  on  to  Scotland.  “The  School  for 
Scandal,”  “  The  Rivals,”  and  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  the  chief  attractions. 
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Bob  Acres  and  Tony  Lumpldn,  then  rick  in  humour,  genial  and  droll ;  a 
look,  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  a  sly  twitch  of  the  mouth,  would  set  the  house 
in  a  roar.  Time,  that  hard  taskmaster,  was  doomed  to  efface  all  this. 
Year  by  year  all  the  rich  colouring  became  paler  and  paler,  until  at  last  it 
was  faint  and  feeble.  Tynemouth  our  chief  outing  here — indeed,  some  of 
us  lived  there,  thus  having  the  whole  day  by  the  seaside  ;  and  so  another 
week  passed  away. 

Edinburgh :  what  a  change,  compared  with  all  other  places  !  From 
shade  and  smoke  to  sunshine.  FTo  need  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  the 
modern  Athens  ;  they  are  so  widely  known,  they  have  been  so  graphically 
described.  Same  routine  of  pieces  ;  no  rehearsals.  We  are  all  off  sight¬ 
seeing,  exploring  the  old  town ;  up  Arthur’s  Seat,  away  to  Hawtliornden. 
We  may  have  been  over  all  this  ground  on  previous  visits,  yet  there  is 
delight  in  seeing  it  all  again,  especially  if  we  have  to  act  as  guide  to  some 
of  the  young  people  who  have  joined  our  party,  and  now  pay  their  first 
visit  to  Scotland.  A  fish  dinner  at  Hewhaven  is  a  certainty ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  affair  it  always  proves  to  be.  Then  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening  at  Mr.  Wyndham’s  pretty  little  country  cottage  at  Joppa. 

Glasgow  Theatre  Boyal  next.  “  The  School  for  Scandal”  again,  but  its 
wit  falls  flatly.  A  few  miles,  and  the  audience  so  very  different !  The 
fault  is  somewhat  in  the  theatre.  Whereas  at  Edinburgh  the  audience  is 
well  within  your  reach,  compact,  close,  here  the  eyes  of  the  actor  scarcely 
penetrate  into  the  remote  corners,  and  the  voice  seems  not  to  travel  freely 
• — nearly  always  the  case  in  buildings  converted  into  a  theatre  instead  of 
being  built  as  one.  Fire  has  since  destroyed  this  monster  building,  and 
the  new  Theatre  Boyal  will  not  rise  from  its  ashes,  but  find  another  and 
better  position.  Our  hearts  may  easily  be  iu  the  Highlands  here.  Up 
early  in  the  morning  and  see  what  may  be  done  in  one  day,  and  yet  home 
in  time  for  work.  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  Trossachs,  and  Stirling — - 
this  the  grand  tour  ;  while  our  shorter  excursions  include  Campsie  Glen, 
Helensburgh,  Gairloch.  Thus  we  are  always  out  and  about,  always  more 
fresh  and  cheery  for  our  evening’s  work. 

This  year  back  again  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  not  visiting  Dublin, 
Belfast,  or  Leeds.  By-the-way,  I  am  reminded  here  of  a  sensation  scene 
and  farce— not  acted  on  the  ■  stage,  but  in  real  life — one  year  at  Leeds.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday,  1  r.M.  ;  we  had  all  mustered  at  the  theatre  for  treasury. 
Compton  was  talking  with  a  friend  at  the  entrance  to  King  Charles’s  Croft, 
leading  to  the  theatre,  when  a  policeman  ordered  Compton  to  “  move  on,” 
as  obstructing  the  highway,  and  charging  him  with  being  a  betting-man. 
Compton  grew  indignant,  and  the  policeman  moved  him  off  to  the  town- 
hall.  Many  of  us  had  witnessed  the  scene,  and,  enjoying  the  joke, 
followed  Compton  to  the  town-hall,  where  we  found  him  before  the  chief 
of  the  police.  We  identified,  him,  spoke  to  his  character,  and  he  was 
speedily  released.  The  Dogberry  and  Verges  of  this  court  quickly  saw 
through  the  mistake,  reprimanded  the  officious  policeman,  and  tendered  an 
apology  to  Compton. 

Birmingham,  our  last  halting-place.  Again  all  the  popular  comedies 
and  farces,  and  again  full  houses.  The  whole  company  dine  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  although  we  have  most  of  us  been  there  so  often ;  but  it  is  always 
a  delight  to  revisit  that  spot,  to  look  on  the  quaint  old  house,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  church,  The  Place,  Anne  Hathaway’s  Cottage — to  be  and  feel  near 
to  our  great  master,  Shakespeare.  Kenilworth  and  Warwick  are  not  for¬ 
gotten.  In  the  town  we  have  also  our  sights  to  see,  making  visits  to 
Elkington’s  and  watching  the  electro-plating  process,  and  to  Gillott’s  for 
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pen-making.  And  now  the  tour  is  at  an  end — fifteen  weeks — tke  last  night 
has  come,  the  curtain  fallen.  No  longer  do  we  stand  upon  the  order  of  our 
going,  but  go  as  we  like  and  when  we  like.  The  mail-train  takes  those 
who  do  not  mind  the  journey  after  acting,  or  who  long  to  find  themselves 
once  more  with  those  they  left  behind  them,  and  by  their  own  fireside — 
the  delights  of  that  quiet  Sunday  at  home  after  all  this  wandering. 

The  old  Haymarket  company  exists  no  longer.  Some  voices  are 
hmslied ;  the  ranks  have  become  thinned  and  scattered;  some  have  risen  to 
greater  fame  and  found  new  spheres  of  action.  Looking  back  upon  past 
records  of  the  annual  tour,  they  speak  of  pleasant  times,  good  fellowship, 
and  a  happy  mixture  of  work  with  healthy  recreation. 


THE  SAILOR  OF  STORY,  STAGE,  AND  SONG. 


Bx  Bernard  H.  Becker. 


ET  me  at  once  disclaim  the  faintest  idea  of  disloyalty  to  the  British 


-Li  Navy.  The  British  sailor  has  of  late  years  lost  some  of  the  insignia 
of  the  period  of  wooden  walls.  He  does  not  wear  a  pigtail,  he  is  no  longer 
accompanied  invariably  by  a  quid,  he  uses  the  big  big  D  “  hardly  ever,” 
and  I  have  seen  him  drinking  tea — actually  tea— quite  freely ;  but  my 
belief  in  him  is  unshaken,  and  I  am  certain  that  when  his  opportunity 
comes  he  will  render  as  excellent  an  account  of  himself  as  he  did  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  the  old  old  time  of  yardarm  to  yardarm. 

My  concern  is  not  at  present  with  the  real  sailor,  but  with  his  counter¬ 
feit  presentment  in  story,  song,  and  stage-play.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  stage  nobleman  who  woos  the  “  ’aughty  beauty  ”  is  not 
quite  like  the  peer  who  raises  shorthorns,  preserves  strictly,  and  potters 
down  to  the  House  whenever  a  field-night  is  expected  ;  and  still  less  like 
the  young  peer  on  his  promotion  who  administers  his  own  estate,  attends 
punctually  to  his  duties  as  double  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
“  another  place,”  drinks  tea  of  an  afternoon,  and  does  not  send  an  ill- 
favoured  ruffian  with  a  purse  full  of  tobacco-pipes  to  the  “’aughty  beauty” 
aforesaid.  In  the  same  fashion  the  stage  sailor — how  the  late  T.  P.  Cooke 
rises  and  fills  the  mind’s  eye — is  another  “guess  sort  ”  of  person  from  the 
real  salt.  What  is  more  curious  is  that  within  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  a  complete  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  occurred  towards  him. 
Authors,  actors,  and  public  alike  viewed  him  with  more  and  more  favour¬ 
able  eyes,  until  he  became  a  very  j oreux  chevalier  of  the  sea,  a  sort  of  marine 
1  paladin. 

In  very  old  times  the  literary  class  apparently  looked  upon  the  sailor 
with  a  by  no  means  favourable  eye.  Chaucer  not  only  points  out  that  his 
|  Shipman  is  a  poor  cavalier,  but  that  he  retained  all  the  predatory  instincts 
j  of  the  Yiking  : 


Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 

From  Bordeux-ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 

Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 

If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand, 

By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 


The  Shipman  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  Chaucer  a  fair  type  of 
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the  hardy  Norsemen  who  shot  out  from  the  Cinque  Ports  and  made  the 
narrow  seas  a  terror  to  persons  trading  from  Flanders  to  Guinne.  He  was 
by  way  of  being  a  merchantman,  but  did  not  stick  at  trifles  while  his 
chapman  slept ;  and  when  he  fought  he  acted  on  the  more  lately  expressed 
formula,  “  dead  men  tell  no  tales.”  Chaucer  says,  “  by  water  he  sent  hem 
home  to  every  land,”  a  humorous  paraphrase  of  the  grim  and  certainly 
apocryphal  “  Kill  them  all ;  God  will  know  his  own,”  said  to  have  been 
said  at  the  siege  of  Beziers  by  the  papal  legate,  but  assuredly  never 
uttered  by  that  calumniated  churchman.  In  Chaucer’s  eyes,  then,  the 
Shipman,  albeit  “a  good  felaw,”  stole  from  friends  and  enemies;  made 
the  latter  “walk  the  plank,”  and  into  the  bargain  was  an  ignorant  brute, 
who,  at  a  time  when  not  to  know  Latin  was  to  know  nothing,  boasts— 

Ther  is  but  litel  Latin  in  my  mawe. 

This  very  fact  may  account  for  Chaucer’s  prejudice.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  point  from  which  an  individual  or  a  class  is  looked  at.  Sir 
Andrew  Barton,  for  instance,  with  his  wonderful  pinnace,  “  his  beams 
on  his  topcastle  strong,”  and  other  fighting  paraphernalia,  was  doubtless 
considered  by  his  countrymen,  the  Scots,  as  a  sea-rover  of  the  first  water, 
a  patriot  and  a  hero;  but  to  the  writer  of  the  ballad,  obviously  an  English¬ 
man,  Sir  Andrew  was  a  stout  thief,  and  nothing  else.  Hastings,  Rye,  and 
Winchelsea,  three  of  the  old  Cinque  Ports,  lived,  first  by  what  would  now 
be  called  piracy,  and  then  by  smuggling.  To  English  eyes  these  ports 
were  important  strongholds  and  admirable  nurseries  for  seamen ;  to  the 
French,  who  took  and  sacked  them  occasionally,  they  appeared  much 
as  did  Algiers  and  Sall.ee  to  our  grandfather^  and  great-grandfathers. 
The  merchants  of  Cologne  and  Bruges  were  perpetually  complaining  of  the 
folk  around  Romney  Marsh,  and,  as  it  seems,  not  without  reason.  To  us 
these  are  the  men  who,  with  the  help  of  their  compeers  of  Plymouth) 
.scattered  the  Armada.  We  look  reverently  enough  at  the  tombs  of  the 
.ancient  wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports  :  foreigners  remember  that  the  men 
of  Hastings  practised  such  cruelty  to  their  prisoners  that  wherever  they 
-went  other  seamen  shook  an  axe  at  them  in  reproach. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  in  an  age  of  maritime  glory  like  that  of 
Elizabeth,  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  either  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  or 
Ben  Jonson  to  draw  an  heroic  sailor.  The  sea-song  of  Stephano  reflects  the 
.roughness  of  the  sailordom  of  the  period ;  the  “  sea  boy  ”  sleeps  because 
he  is  tired,  and  has  a  mind  free  from  care,  not  because  he  is  a  hero;  and, 
at  a  later  date,  the  buccaneers,  who  outdid  romance,  inspired  no  con¬ 
temporary  bard  with  a  desire  to  sing  them  or  their  deeds.  Melton,  a 
Hollandised  Englishman,  calls  them  sea-rovers,  and  Johnson  includes 
them  under  the  general  head  of  “  pyrates  ”  in  his  history  of  those  adven¬ 
turous  persons.  Defoe,  again,  draws  no  flattering  picture  of  sailor-life  in 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  the  poets  of  his  day  seem  to  have  been  very 
much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  Horace  and  Lucretius.  The  Earl 
of  Dorset,  too,  in  his  famous  song,  “To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land,” 
displays  himself  as  a  genuine  fresh-water  sailor,  sadly  discomposed  by  the 
rolling  of  the  ship. 

On  the  stage  the  sailor  of  the  Merry  Monarch  and  Queen  Anne  period 
fared  badly  indeed.  Moliere,  in  his  “  Misanthrope,”  drew  a  dreary,  disa¬ 
greeable,  and  pragmatical  person,  just  to  serve  as  mouthpiece  for  a  few 
sarcastic  hits  at  the  follies  of  his  time.  When  Wycherly  came  to  adapt  the 
“Misanthrope,”  he  naturally  wondered  what  kind  of  creature  would  be  likely 
to  conduct  himself  as  “The  Plain  Dealer”  does,  and  decided  on  making 
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Manly  a  naval  officer.  The  plain-dealing  begins  with  a  vengeance  in  the 
prologue  spoken  by  Manly  : 

First,  you  who  scribble,  yet  hate  all  that  write, 

And  keep  each  other  company  in  spite, 

As  rivals  in  your  common  mistress,  Fame, 

And  with  faint  praises  one  another  damn; 

the  last  of  which  lines  suggests  that  Pope  used  his  old  friend  Wycherly 
with  friendly  freedom  when  he  made  his  savage  attack  upon  'Addison.  Manly 
surprises  Plausible,  Novelty  and  Olivia  talking  over  his  return,  and  the 
latter  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  contemporary  idea  of  a  sailor:  “Well,  if 
he  be  returned,  Mr.  Novel,  then  shall  I  be  pestered  again  with  his 
boisterous  sea-love  ;  have  my  alcove  smell  like  a  cabin,  my  chamber 
perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Brandenburgh;  and  hear  volleys  of  brandy- 
sighs,  enough  to  make  a  fog  in  one’s  room.  Poh !  I  hate  a  lover  that 
smells  like  Thames  Street!”  Manly  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
coming  forward,  flashes  out :  “  But  since  you  have  these  two  pulvillio 
boxes,  these  essence  bottles,  this  pair  of  musk  cats  here,  I  hope  I  may 
venture  to  come  yet  nearer  to  you.”  Plaving  succeeded  in  insulting  every¬ 
body,  Manly  concludes  the  scene  with  a  fine  nautical  speech,  very  different 
in  sentiment  from  those  of  William  and  more  recent  stage  sailors  :  “Well, 
there  is  yet  this  comfort :  by  losing  one’s  money  with  one’s  mistress,  a  man 
is  out  of  danger  of  getting  another;  of  being  made  prize  again  by  Love, 
who,  like  a  pirate,  takes  you  by  spreading  false  colours  ;  but  when  once  you 
have  run  your  ship  aground,  the  treacherous  picaroon  loofs ;  so  by  your 
ruin  you  save  yourself  from  slavery  at  least.” 

Ben,  in  Congreve’s  “  Love  for  Love,”  is  a  degree  worse  than  Manly,  for 
the  latter,  despite  his  brutality,  has  apparently  once  been  a  gentleman. 
Now  Ben  is  a  low-lived  ruffian  from  beginning  to  end.  His  father,  Sir 
Sampson  Legend,  wishes  him  to  get  married,  but  Ben  says  roundly:  “I’ll 
tell  you  why  I  don’t  much  stand  toward  matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  about 
from  port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  land ;  I  could  never  abide  to  be  port- 
bound,  as  we  call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  married  has,  as  it  were,  d’ye  see, 
his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn’t  be  able  to  get  ’em  out  again 
when  he  would.”  Sir  Sampson  explains  that  his  son  is  a  wag,  a  title 
quickly  justified  by  the  following  fine  stream  of  marine  simile  and 
metaphor  :  “  A  man  that  is  married,  d’ye  see,  is  no  more  like  another  man 
than  a  galley-slave  is  like  one  of  us  free  sailors.  He  is  chained  to  an  oar  all 
his  life,  and  mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  vessel  into  the  bargain.”  This 
sea- wit  of  the  period  is  to  marry  Miss  Prue,  the  coarse  ingenue  from  whom 
and  Miss  Hoyden,  in  Vanbrugh's  “  Relapse,”  the  whole  genus  hoyden  has 
descended.  She  dislikes  Ben,  and  asserting  that  she  will  not  tell  a  lie, 
betrays  Congreve  into  a  blunder  which  proclaims  him  a  land-lubber.  He 
makes  Ben  say  :  “  To  speak  one  thing  and  to  think  just  the  contrary  way 
is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row  another.”  Now, this  is  just  what 
is  done.  Congreve  had  evidently  never  smitten  the  “  sounding  furrows  ” 
himself. 

Miss  Prue  does  not  confine  herself  to  telling  Ben  that  she  does  not  like 
him,  but  adds  :  “  Don’t  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing.”  Hereat  Ben 
distinguishes  himself  by :  “  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  d’ye  see,  and  civil.  As  for 
your  love,  or  your  liking,  I  don’t  value  it  of  a  rope’s  end ; — and  mayhap  I  like 
you  as  little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience  to  father.  ’Gad ! 

I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do.  But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you 
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should  give  such  language  at  sea,  you’d  have  a  cat-o’-nine-tails  laid  ’cross 
your  shoulders.  Flesh  !  Who  are  you  ?  You  heard  t’other  handsome  young 
woman  speak  civilly  to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think  of 
yourself,  ’gad,  I  don’t  think  you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her  than  a  can 
of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch.” 

Prue  finds  little  better  reply  than  to  call  Ben  a  “  great  sea-calf,”  and  a 
“  stinking  tar -barrel,”  and  then  bursts  into  tears.  Ben  is,  if  possible,  more 
hideous  in  his  merry  than  his  morose  moments  ;  but  is  punished  by  being 
cast  off  at  last  by  Mrs.  Frail,  whose  winning  ways  had  made  him  disdain¬ 
fully  careless  of  Miss  Prue. 

The  immediate  successors  of  the  Queen  Anne  men  nearly  all  hold  similar 
language  concerning  sailors.  Smollett,  who  knew  something  about  the 
matter,  drew  those  not  very  attractive  persons,  Commodore  Trunnion  and 
Tom  Pipes ;  while  in  real  life  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  pour  encourager  les 
autres,  and  nearly  all  the  captains  engaged  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  were  tried 
by  court-martial.  The  Navy  was  by  no  means  a  “  petted  service  ”  in  those 
days.  It  was  known  to  be  manned  by  the  press-gang  and  the  sweepings  of 
His  Majesty’s  gaols,  whence  the  point  of  Johnson’s  remark,  that  a  ship  was 
like  a  prison,  save  that  in  the  latter  one  had  more  room,  better  food,  and 
commonly  better  company.  There  is  much  evidence  concerning  the  state 
of  the  prisons  m  the  ante-Howard  period  ;  and,  to  judge  from  this,  a  ship 
must  have  been  a  pandemonium  indeed.  Byron’s  “  grand-dad’s  narrative  ” 
is  also  worth  noting  concerning  the  manners  of  sailors  ;  and  Hogarth 
evidently  thought  the  sea  the  destination  of  blackguards  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  doom  most  appropriate  to  the  Idle  Apprentice. 

Amid  this  cloud  of  obloquy  is  discernible  one  bright  spot,  destined  long 
to  glimmer  alone.  Gay  had  discovered  the  romantic  element  in  the  sailor, 
and  set  forth  his  view  in  the  famous  song,  “All  in  the  Downs.”  This  song 
is  extremely  valuable,  as  embodying  the  views  of  a  cockney  sentimentalist 
concerning  sailors  and  their  wives.  Susan  waves  a  “lily  hand”  not  roughened 
by  the  washing  of  trousers,  or  made  unsteady  by  the  too  frequent  mixing 
of  grog.  William  is  quite  a  good  young  man,  and  disdaining  nautical 
metaphor  (whereof  Gay  would  probably  have  made  a  frightful  muddle)  goes 
on  to  assure  Susan  how  every  beautiful  object  he  meets  with  in  foreign 
parts  will  only  serve  to  remind  him  of  “  lovely  Sue.”  He  is  in  every  way 
the  sweetest  of  “  sweet  Williams,”  and  his  name  became  at  once  the  house¬ 
hold  word  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Not  oixly  was  Gay’s  ballad  sung 
over  cans  of  flip  in  snug  taverns  by  Portsmouth  Hard  and  Deptford  Creek, 
bixt  it  was  done  into  elegant  Latin  by  that  accomplished  scholar,  Vincent 
—called  affectionately  “  Vinny” — Bouime,  some  time  an  usher  in  West¬ 
minster  School,  and  author  of  the  famous  verses  on  Billingsgate,  com¬ 
mencing  : 

Londini  ad  pontem,  Billing!  nomine  porta  est 
Unde  ferunt  virides  ostrea  Nereides 
Hie  sibi  perpetuam  legit  facundia  sedem 
Nec  modus  hie  verbis,  neve  figui’a  deest. 

The  key-note  struck  by  Gay  was  long  in  finding  an  echo.  It  was  not 
in  fact  till  the  long  war  between  England  and  France  that  the  heroic  tar 
grew  into  a  familiar  type  under  the  master-hand  of  Dibdin,  who  defines 
his  ideal  mariner  thus : 

Jack  dances  and  sings,  and  is  always  content. 

In  his  vows  to  his  lass  he’ll  ne’er  fail  her; 

His  anchor’s  a-trip  when  his  money’s  all  spent, 

And  this  is  the  life  of  a  sailor. 
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’Long-side  of  an  enemy,  boldly  and  brave, 

He’ll  with  broadside  on  broadside  regale  her — 

Yet  he’ll  sigh  to  the  sou.1  o’er  that  enemy’s  grave, 

So  noble’s  the  mind  of  a  sailor. 

To  rancour  unknown,  to  no  passion  a  slave, 

Nor  unmanly,  nor  mean,  nor  a  railer  ; 

He’s  gentle  as  mercy,  as  fortitude  brave, 

And  this  is  the  true  English  sailor. 

Whether  Jack  was  “  always  content  ”  may  be  doubted  when  we  recollect  the 
mutiny  at  the  ISTore ;  but  I  digress,  for  it  is  not  with  the  real  but  the 
imaginary  sailor  that  I  have  to  deal — not  with  the  admiral  of  the  red,  white, 
or  blue  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  but  rather  with  Vamiral  suisse,  a  marine 
analogue  of  the  major  de  table  d'liote. 

Dibdin  had  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  what  he  was  writing  about, 
and  of  knowing  his  public — just  then  looking  to  wooden  walls  for  safety. 
His  “  Tom  Bowling,”  and  other  songs,  had  an  enormous  success,  so  great 
indeed  as  to  tempt  those  whom  Artemus  Ward  called  “  boss”  poets  to  try 
nautical  verse.  Campbell’s  “Mariners  of  England  ”  has  become  a  classic, 
like  Allan  Cunningham’s  “'A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,”  albeit  scoffers 
pretend  that  the  poet  thought  a  “  sheet  ”  was  a  sail.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  heroic  sailor  was  completely  established,  and  decorated  by  Dibdin 
with  all  the  virtues  except  sobriety,  an  omission  probably  due  to  the 
recent  invention  of  that  virtue.  The  sailor  having  been  written  up  by 
Dibdin,  the  sea  was  next  written  up  by  Byron,  and  then  came  the 
nautical  novels  of  Eenimore  Cooper,  Marryat,  and  Chamier.  Dibdin’s 
comic  operetta  “  The  Waterman,”  in  which  the  gardener,  with  his  quaint 
song  “  Cherries  and  Plums,”  is  made  the  foil  of  Tom  Tug,  who  sings 
“  Then  farewell,  my  trim-built  wherry”  and  “The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  is  the 
early  form  of  the  marine  drama  raised  to  the  heroic  level  by  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  “  Black-eyed  Susan,”  in  which  the  author  and  the  actor, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  said  Ze  dernier  mot  of  that  style  of  composition.  It  is 
overladen  with  sea-similes  to  an  extent  never  attempted  by  Dibdin.  In 
his  anxiety  for  local  colour  Jerrold,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  naval 
experience  on  board  H.M.S.  Hamur  and  Ernest,  packs  his  salt-water 
phrases  as  thick  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.  He  protests  altogether  too 
much,  and  this  is  the  probable  reason  for  handing  “Black-eyed  Susan” 
over  to  Mr.  Wills  to  have  the  surplus  local  colouring  taken  out  of  it 
for  the  St.  James’s  Theatre.  Perhaps  an  outcry  may  be  made,  but,  if  so, 
it  will  hurt  nobody,  for  despite  the  yell  of  sacrilege  there  is  a  first  act  to 
“  Black-eyed  Susan  ”  full  of  long  speeches  and  queer  stuff,  which  lengthen 
the  piece  without  assisting  in  its  development.  The  second  act  is  perfect 
in  its  way,  and  Mr.  Kendal’s  delivery  of  the  speech  before  the  court-martial 
and  the  subsequent  scene  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  “  Black-eyed  Susan  ”  is  quite  a  “  white  handkerchief  piece,”  and 
all  who  enjoy  “a  good  cry”  will  be  heartily  satisfied.  To  me  William  is 
interesting  as  the  highest  development  of  the  sentimental  stage  tar,  differ¬ 
ing  utterly  from  the  jovial  Jack  Robinson,  who  finds  his  sweetheart  married 
on  his  arrival  in  port,  but  even  under  these  trying  circumstances  fills  his 
pipe  and  finishes  his  glass  like  the  philosopher  that  he  is.  Jack  Robinson  is 
of  the  same  creed  as  that  other  cheery  pigtail  who  sings  of  “  Poll  and  my 
Partner  Joe,”  but  William  is  a  legitimate  descendant  in  right  line  from  his 
namesake  in  Gay’s  ballad  through  Haney’s  young  man,  who  sings  “  ’Twas 
post  meridian  half-past  four,”  and  Tom  Tug,  “  The  Waterman ;  ”  and  a 
very  fine  fellow  he  is :  if  not  quite  like  Nature,  then  so  much  the  better 
for  Art. 
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ONE  OF  LELY’S  PORTRAITS. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert. 

Ax  ancient  hall,  girt  with  ancestral  heeclies 

And  tail-topped  oaks,  where  build  the  cawing  rooks  ; 

A  sylvan  park,  far  as  the  eyesight  reaches, 

With  drowsy  deer  in  dark  sequestered  nooks  ; 

An  armoury,  piled  up  with  mail  and  banner ; 

A  library,  with  volumes  rare  and  old ; 

A  long  low  hall,  where,  limned  in  courtly  manner, 

Stiff  lords  and  dames  look  out  from  tarnished  gold. 

A  little  room,  with  pallid  flowers  brocaded, 

Still  called  “  The  Chamber  of  the  Lady  May,” 

With  tables,  bed,  and  chairs  worm-eaten,  faded, 

Dark  and  soul-haunted  with  a  bygone  day ; 

The  mantel,  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Gibbon, 

Carven  with  many  a  knop  and  band  and  whirl 

Of  fruits  and  flowers  and  loops  of  waving  ribbon ; 
Above  its  shelf,  the  picture  of  a  girl. 

The  sunlight,  through  the  window’s  deep  embrasure, 
Lights  with  a  halo  the  pure  pensive  face, 

And,  falling  on  the  pearl-decked  robe  of  azure, 
Heightens  the  pencilled  power  of  Lely’s  grace. 

Clasped  tenderly  in  slender  jewelled  fingers, 

Crimson  carnations  show  their  richest  bloom. 

But  ah  !  those  eyes,  in  which  a  sadness  lingers, 

As  they  e’en  then  beheld  impending  doom. 

’Tis  said  my  lady’s  life  Avas  sadly  fated, 

A  tale  is  told  of  cruelties  and  shames ; 

Those  rosy  lips  were  pressed  by  one  she  hated. 

The  loved  one  murdered  by  the  second  James; 

Then  when  her  prayers  for  mercy  met  denial, 

And  Jeffrey’s  devilish  power  could  do  no  more, 

Those  dainty  fingers  clutched  a  poisonous  phial, 

And  then  my  lady’s  troublous  life  Avas  o’er. 

And  noAV  in  summer-time,  in  fair  June  Aveather, 

When  garden  parties  brighten  up  the  place, 

When  girls,  with  saucy  hat  and  tinted  feather, 

Croquet  and  tease  with  most  bewitching  grace  ; 

When  from  their  slender  throats  rise  peals  of  laughter. 
As  in  and  out  the  oaken  doors  they  pass ; 

When  songs  from  “  Pinafore”  ring  up  each  rafter, 

And  tennis-balls  whirl  swiftly  o’er  the  grass ; — 
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I  often  think,  though  maybe  I  am  dreaming, 

That  from  that  painted  canvas  on  the  wall 
My  lady’s  eyes  with  gratefulness  are  gleaming, 

To  think  no  wrongs  like  hers  can  them  befall ; 
That  these,  her  race’s  line,  are  safely  dwelling, 
Unswathed  by  Persecution’s  iron  bands ; 

That  “  traitor’s  ”  death-bells  are  no  longer  knelling. 
For  England  grips  no  more  with  bloody  hands. 


SCHILLER’S  “  MARIA  STUART." 

By  H.  Schutz  Wilson. 

TTUS  eighty  years,  this  year,  since  this  tragedy  first  appeared.  “Maria- 
Stuart”  came  between  “Wallenstein”  and  “  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,” 
and  was  produced  in  1800.  “  So  viel  ist  gewiss,  dass  beide,  Klugkeit  und 

Mutli,  das  Gluck  iiber  sick  erkennen  miissen;  ”  or,  “So  much  is  certain, 
that  talent  and  courage  must  recognise  one  thing — good  fortune — as  above 
both,”  says  Goethe ;  and  Schiller  has  had  good  fortune  in  connection  with 
his  tragedy  of  “  Maria  Stuart.”  He  had,  at  first,  good  actors — actors  whom 
he  himself  could  train  and  inspire  ;  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
and  all  theatres,  all  actors,  in  Germany  were  then — and  have  been  since — 
eager  to  produce  his  play  carefully  and  well.  Moreover,  he  wrote  for  a 
public  which  knew  no  more  than  he  could  teach  it.  Germany,  generally, 
could  not  be  critical  about  an  attempt  to  portray  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 
The  play  made  its  own  history,  and  public  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  history 
was  one  factor  which  assisted  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  Titelrolle,  the  leading  character  which  gives  its  name  to  the  piece, 
is,  and  long  has  been,  a  favourite  part  with  foreign  actresses  and  with 
foreign  audiences,  though  the  tragedy  in  its  entirety  is  not  one  of  Schiller’s 
most  applauded  plays.  Indeed  it  is  found,  even  on  the  stage,  to  be 
“heavy.”  With  a  continental,  especially  with  a  German  actress,  it  is  a 
natural  object  of  desire  to  seek  to  embody  in  a  stage  presentation  the  re¬ 
nowned  loveliness,  the  romantic  wickedness,  the  magic  witchery,  the  high 
courage,  and  the  deep  sorrows  of  Mary  Stuart  ;  nor  can  such  an  actress 
well  know  more  of  Mary  than  the  current  continental  conception  of  the 
fair  fiend.  Mary  could  scarcely  see  a  man,  especially  if  young  and  gallant, 
without  being  irresistibly  impelled  to  fascinate  and  subdue  him.  An  actress 
who  can — or  who  thinks  that  she  can — rely  upon  the  magic  of  her  per¬ 
sonality,  is  strongly  induced  to  try  to  personate  such  a  character.  Schiller 
does  not,  it  is  true,  depict  with  any  force  Mary’s  daemonic  gift  of  charm. 
He  had  not  fully  seen  into  the  wanton’s  enchantment,  or  the  wanton’s 
cruelty.  His  imagination  has  not  realised  a  woman  who,  as  Marguerite  de 
Yalois  did  with  De  la  Mole,  could  calmly  see  a  favoured  lover  transferred 
from  her  arms  to  the  headsman’s  hands  ;  his  selection  of  events  to  be  treated 
does  not  include  the  episodes  of  Chatelard  or  of  Itizzio  :  but  the  general 
reputation  of  Mary  Stuart  for  the  fatal  combination  of  a  cold  heart  with 
lawless  passions  and  with  a  magically  seductive  manner,  is  just  faintly 
shadowed  forth  in  slight  suggestion  in  his  attempt  to  picture  the  terrible 
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queen.  The  murder  of  Darnley,  also,  lay  outside  the  period  of  Schiller’s 
selected  time,  and  is  merely  alluded  to.  Schiller  speaks  of  Mary  Stuart’s 
“youth,”  just  before  the  date  of  her  death;  but  she  was  then  forty-five 
years  of  age.  She  was  born  at  Linlithgow  Palace  in  1542,  was  transferred 
from  Chartley  to  Potheringay  in  1586,  and  was  beheaded  8- 18th 
February,  1587. 

Schiller’s  view  of  Mary  was  perhaps  a  natural  one  in  his  day  and  in  his 
country ;  more  especially  was  his  view  natural  in  correlation  to  his  mental 
gifts  and  poetical  powers.  In  Germany  very  very  few  of  the  spectators 
who  fill  a  theatre  would  have  any  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Mary, 
or  of  the  body,  form,  and  pressure  of  the  time  in  which  she  lived  ;  but  we 
in  England  should  know  Mary  Stuart  better,  and  with  the  pictures  before 
us  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  painted  in  poetry,  and  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
depicted  through  history,  we  should  indeed  lack  grace  of  culture  or  power 
of  criticism  if  we  could  accept  Schiller’s  portrait  as  satisfactory. 

FTor  can  it  be  argued  that  Schiller’s  conception  is  untrue  to  history,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  violated  history  in  order  to  produce  a  nobler  art  result.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  has  violated  the  grander  truth  of  history  without  attaining 
to  compensating  poetic  beauty. 

His  “  Maria  Stuart  ”  is  one  of  the  worst  of  his  dramas ;  nay,  it  is  perhaps 
the  worst.  He  shows,  indeed,  his  usual  fine  sensibility  to  romantic  rhe¬ 
toric  ;  as,  for  instance,  notably  in  that  masterly  fervent  lyrical  apostrophe 
to  freedom  which  opens  the  third  act — a  lofty  poetic  rhapsody,  in  which 
any  actress  who  possesses  the  gifts  of  musical  and  impassioned  declamation 
can  produce  a  noble  effect.  But  he  has  approached  the  Queen  of  Scots 
from  the  sentimental  and  superficial  point  of  view. 

IVhen  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  weight  and  worth  of  intellect  which 
underlies  his  dramatic  portrait,  we  find  but  little  imaginative  insight  and  no 
creative  vitality;  the  rhetorician  himself  is  always  visible  ;  there  is  but  little 
dramatic  transfusion  into  the  essence  of  a  most  complex  and  tragic  character 
and  fate.  The  personages  generally  are  “  oratorical  rather  than  poetical ;” 
the  work  is  stiff  with  Schiller’s  “  rigid  intensity,”  and  the  dialogue  more 
than  usually  verbose.  The  play  presents  no  sufficient  picture  of  Mary 
Stuart  ;  it  paints  only  her  sad  end,  foreshortened  and  complected  with  a 
commonplace  and  meanly-treated  love-intrigue  with  Leicester. 

Compare — as  a  study  in  the  criticism  of  the  historical  drama — Schiller’s 
treatment  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  her  life  with  Shakespeare’s  presentation 
of  the  career  and  of  the  character  of  Bichard  III.  Comprised  into  a  few 
pregnant  acts  of  most  fiery  working  tragedy,  Shakespeare  has  fully  depicted 
the  totality  of  the  ruthless,  able,  warlike  Plantagenet,  from  that  childhood 
of  which  his  mother  says  : 

T  etchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 

Thy  schooldays  frightful,  desperate, wild,  and  furious — 

and  then  through  all  Bichard’s 

.  .  .  prime  of  manhood  daring,  hold,  and  venturous, 

Thy  age  confirm’d,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous  ; 

further  through  all  the  crimes  committed  for  a  crown,  and  up  to  that  last 
desperate  despair  of  furious  fight  and  fall  at  fatal  Bosworth. 

Schiller  commences  with  Mary  Stuart  at  Fotheringay,  and  limits  the 
picture  of  her  life  to  a  theatrical  presentment  of  her  last  days.  Schiller’s 
grand  dramatic  culmination  is  in  the  celebrated  scolding-match  between 
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the  two  queens,  in  the  park  near  Fotheringay — a  place  which  the  dramatist 
supposes  to  be  near  to  London.  Two  good  declamatory  actresses  can  always 
render  this  scene  effective,  but  criticism  knows  that  the  two  fierce  rivals  of 
the  play  are  not  Elizabeth  Tudor  and  Mary  Stuart ;  and  it  knows  further 
that  the  real  queens  were  persons  much  grander  than  the  dramatist’s  con¬ 
ception  of  them.  Of  course  Elizabeth  and  Mary  never  met  and  never 
wrangled ;  but  a  great  poet  might  yet  depict  an  imaginary  meeting  and 
justify  his  scene  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  This  Schiller  has  scarcely 
succeeded  in  doing ;  nor  was  it  worth  while,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
to  lower  two  such  characters  in  order  to  supply  a  scene  effective  chiefly  to 
an  audience  ignorant  of  history,  and  therefore  incapable  of  criticism. 

The  massive  moral,  national,  and  religious  conflict  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth — a  conflict  in  which  they  typified  great  opposing  forces — is  but 
feebly  conceived  ;  nor  are  the  great  nobles  who  then  led  the  statecraft  of 
England  adequately  depicted.  Burleigh  is  labelled  with  eloquence,  but  he 
never  really  lives  ;  Leicester  is  a  compound  of  confused  timid  treachery 
and  of  mean  amorous  villany ;  Mortimer  is  a  figure  suggested  by  the 
dark  fate  of  the  many  who,  fascinated  by  the  sorceress,  risked  and  lost 
liberty  and  life  in  wild  devotion  to  the  charms  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Froude  says,  finely,  of  the  two  queens  :  “  In  the  deeper  and  nobler 
emotions  she  (Mary)  had  neither  share  nor  sympathy.  Herein  lay  the  vital 
difference  of  character  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  great  rival, 
and  here  was  the  secret  of  the  difference  of  their  fortunes.  In  intellectual 
gifts,  Mary  Stuart  was  at  least  Elizabeth’s  equal  .  .  .  but  Elizabeth  could 
feel,  like  a  man,  an  unselfish  interest  in  a  great  cause ;  Mary  Stuart  was 
ever  her  own  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  interest;  she  thought  of  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing,  except  as  linked  with  the  gratification  of  some  ambition, 
some  desire,  some  passion  of  her  own.” 

To  such  profound  analysis  of  character  Schiller  has  not  attained.  He 
remains  contented  with  surface  qualities,  and  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
“  abysmal  depths  of  personality.”  Hence  his  portraits  of  both  queens  do 
not  stir  and  urge  our  imagination  to  work  in  development  of  his  sketch ; 
but  they  (if  we  know  enough  of  the  facts)  violate  our  knowledge  and  repel 
our  imaginations. 

A  fervent  Mormon  marries  Queen  Elizabeth  (by  proxy)  in  order  that  the 
Virgin  Queen  may  “  enter  into  polygamy  ”  in  the  celestial  kingdom.  This 
well-meant  proceeding  may,  howevei’,  be  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
truth  and  fitness  of  things ;  and  of  Schiller’s  attempt  to  transfer  Elizabeth 
to  the  celestial  kingdom  of  the  European  stage  it  is  charitable  to  say  but 
little.  Guarda  epa-ssa. 

The  gloomy  but  furious  fanaticism  of  Schiller’s  Mortimer  has  to  be 
explained  by  assuming  a  touch  of  insanity.  A  bigoted  Catholic,  burning 
to  place  Mary  on  the  throne,  to  become  her  lover,  to  destroy  Elizabeth,  he 
yet,  when  alone  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  gives  the  rein  to  a  licence  of 
physical  passion  which  forgets  all  that  is  due  to  Mary’s  rank,  and  even  to 
her  sex.  Indeed  his  demonstrations  of  love  are  so  violent,  so  unbridled, 
that  the  queen  dares  not  remain  alone  with  him.  There  is  in  Schiller’s 
Mortimer  nothing  of  Walter  Scott’s  George  of  Douglas  ;  there  is,  in  the 
German  poet’s  lover,  nothing  of  the  heroic  self-sacrificing  passion,  wholly 
noble  if  ignobly  wasted,  which  leads  George  to  risk  all  in  knightly  devotion 
to  a  woman  that  he  has  elevated  to  an  ideal.  George  of  Douglas  desires 
only  to  serve  ;  he  does  not  aspire  to  enjoy.  The  part  of  Mortimer  includes 
more  passion  than  does  any  other  character  in  Schiller’s  drama,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  liked  by  young  actors ;  but  Mortimer  commits  suicide  in  the 
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third  act,  and  disappears,  with  the  actor  who  represents  him,  early,  if  not 
prematurely,  from  the  scene. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  acting  stage-play,  it  was  natural  that 
Schiller,  in  the  Scolding  Scene,  should  make  Mary  triumphant  ;  nor  will 
audiences  withhold  sympathy  from  such  treatment.  When  Minerva  and 
Venus  compete  for  a  prize,  men  and  shepherds  will  generally  award  the 
apple  to  the  sensuously  lovely  goddess.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to 
point  out  all  Schiller’s  deviations  from  history.  Elizabeth  he  has,  perhaps 
unavoidably,  not  understood.  Indeed  he  wanted  her  chiefly  as  a  stage  foil 
for  his  heroine,  and  he  had  but  little  insight  into  the  character  of  the  great 
Tudor  queen.  In  connection  with  the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and 
Mortimer,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  as  a  blot,  that  Mortimer  returns  from 
Itheims,  and  is  drawn  as  a  red-hot  papist,  ready  for  assassination ;  and 
Elizabeth  (Schiller’s  Elizabeth)  grants  him  at  once  a  private  interview,  and 
proposes  to  him  that  he  shall  assassinate  Mary.  Mortimer  succeeds  in 
thoroughly  deceiving  the  clear-sighted  queen.  Apart  from  this  gross 
improbability,  Burleigh  was  well  informed  by  spies  of  all  English  converts 
at  the  seminaries,  and  would  have  known  everything  about  a  Mortimer. 
Again,  the  execution  of  Mary  is  entrusted  to  Burleigh  and  to  Leicester. 
Schiller’s  failure  to  grasp  the  essence  of  the  times  and  of  the  characters  is, 
in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  his  characteristic  “  perilous  excess  in  his  own 
frame  of  nervous  energy  over  constitutional  strength  and  endurance;  ”  the 
defects  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  method,  show  most  clearly  when  he  treats 
a  subject  that  he  but  imperfectly  apprehends. 

Locality  limits  knowledge  and  influences  judgment.  Bayard  and  Sidney 
may  possibly  be  inadequately  apprehended  in  Houndsditcli.  Schiller  fails 
to  comprehend  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  but  then  some  English  dramatist 
might  not  succeed  in  fully  understanding  or  depicting  Wallenstein. 

We  are  led  to  linger  upon  Schiller’s  departures  from  history,  because 
— as  before  remarked — his  defects  in  this  respect  are  not  outbalanced  by 
the  supremacy  of  his  art.  He  erred  in  ignorance  as  well  as  cunning.  Hor  had 
he  the  imagination  which  could  piece  history  forth.  He  did  not  thoroughly 
know  the  persons  or  the  times  of  the  great  rival  queens.  The  question  of 
historical  deficiency  would  not  so  strongly  arise  if  the  poet  had  shown 
greater  creative  power ;  but  there  is  in  this  play  no  grasp  of  dramatic 
motive,  no  illusion  of  dramatic  realisation.  We  are  never  held  and  gripped 
by  the  characters  as  they  are  drawn.  We  always  see,  through  and  behind 
them,  the  rhetorician  who  is  busy,  if  not  altogether  successfully  busy,  in 
drawing  them.  The  dramatist  may  ennoble  history  by  idealisation,  but  he 
must  not  dwarf  it  b}r  falsification.  Walter  Scott  knew  much  more  of  Mary 
than  Schiller  did,  though  much  has  been  discovered  since  Scott’s  day ;  but 
the  author  of  “  The  Abbot  ”  had  imaginative  insight  into  this  complex 
historical  character,  and  he  paints  with  success  the  fatal  and  fated  youth¬ 
ful  queen  up  to  the  time  at  which  her  Scottish  subjects  chased  her  from 
Scotland  into  England,  and  left  her,  a  discrowned  fugitive,  in  that  country 
to  the  crown  of  which  she  ardently  aspired,  for  the  crown  of  which  she 
ceaselessly  intrigued. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  for  Schiller’s  play  a  permanent  success  upon 
the  English  stage.  We  English  ought  to  know  English  history  and  the 
historical  drama  so  well  that  we  could  not  strongly  sympathise  with 
Schiller’s  attempt  to  picture  the  two  queens,  the  nobles,  and  the  time.  A 
charming  woman  and  accomplished  actress  may  present  a  stage  apparition 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  which  would  give  pleasure  and  would  command 
applause  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fancy  this  tragedy,  such  as  it  is,  very  success- 
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fully  presented,  as  a  whole,  now  upon  our  stage.  We  have  almost  lost  the 
art  of  acting  the  ideal,  the  poetical,  the  historical  drama.  Actors  are 
untrained  and  audiences  are  depraved.  On  our  stage  of  the  hour  the 
voice  of  emotion  has  dwindled  to  a  drawl  ;  the  step  of  passion  has  subsided 
into  a  saunter.  Moreover,  the  professors  of  statecraft  receive  usually  but 
scant  justice  from  the  professors  of  stagecraft;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
that  Burleigh,  for  instance,  could  be  satisfactorily  embodied  on  the  boards. 
We  may  hope  to  see  Leicester — Schiller’s  Leicester— well  acted ;  but  there 
is  small  hope  of  a  good  Mortimer  or  a  decent  Elizabeth.  Still,  in  the 
possible  event  of  the  production  of  the  play  upon  the  London  stage,  we 
have  thought  it  good  to  lay  before  our  readers  this  slight  and  very  hurried 
essay  as  some  analysis  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Schiller’s  “Maria 
Stuart.” 


THE  “OLD  STAGERS”  AT  CANTERBURY. 

By  One  who  was  There. 

“  T  HATE  been  there,  and  still  would  go.”  Yes,  this  is  not  the  first  year 
A  by  a  good  many  that  I  have  “  assisted  ”  at  the  festive  Canterbury 
week,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  by  a  great  many 
more.  I  have  even  participated  in  the  contests  on  the  “  tented  field,” 
where  militavi  non  sine  gloria  in  those  halcyon  days  when  I  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  waist,  and  when  the  bogies  “  Obesity  ”  and  “  Scantness  of 
Breath  ”  had  not  so  much  as  begun  to  haunt  me  even  as  shadows.  Shadows! 
“May  your  shadow  never  grow  less  ”  may  be  a  polite  compliment  to  most 
people  and  in  all  climes,  but  to  an  ardent  devotee  of  cricket  it  would 
be  more  readily  accepted  as  such  if  it  ran,  “May  your  shadow  never  grow 
greater.”  But  a  truce  to  these  reflections,  especially  as  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  cricket  of  the  Canterbury  week,  which  has  already  been  done  ad 
infinitum  in  countless  quarters.  My  present  mission  is  to  hazard  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  doings  of  the  “  Old  Stagers  ”  in  their  thirty-ninth 
season  just  completed. 

Monday’s  and  Thursday’s  programmes  consisted  of  “Our  Bitterest  Foe,” 
“A  Scrap  of  Paper,”  and  “  To  Oblige  Benson.”  A  peculiar  feature  of  this 
programme  was  the  fact  that  all  three  pieces  were  from  the  pens  of  “  Old 
Stagers,”  past  or  present.  “  Our  Bitterest  Foe,”  described  as  an  incident 
of  the  Franco-German  war,  1870,  is  a  little  piece  teeming  with  interest, 
dramatic  situations,  and  polished  dialogue,  written  by  Mr.  “  Horty-Cultor  ” 
(a  more  or  less  transparent  pseudonym  of  a  talented  young  author  and 
amateur  actor),  who  might,  if  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  prove  to  be  the 
long-looked-for  Simon  Pure — a  genuine  dramatic  author  of  the  present  day, 
and  who  has  proved  himself,  ou  many  an  occasion,  an  actor  in  every  sense 
of  the  term.  His  performance  of  the  mercurial  young  French  officer  in 
his  own  piece  was  the  embodiment  of  the  original  conception,  which  is  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  it,  and  he  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  “  Courtley  ”  as  the  Prussian  general,  and  Miss  Measor,  who,  as  Blanche, 
was  perfection,  and  of  whom  more  anon. 

“A  Scrap  of  Paper,”  though  an  adaptation  from  the  French  “  Pattes  de 
Mouche,”  bears  the  impress  of  original  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  ever¬ 
green  veteran,  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  a  quondam  “  Old  Stager,”  and  is 
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familiar  to  all  playgoers.  The  “  onus  ”  of  the  present  cast  was  on  tlie 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Augustus  Montague  as  Prosper,  and  of  Mrs.  Bernard- 
Beere  as  Suzanne,  and  right  well  they  sustained  it.  Mr.  Montague’s  per¬ 
formance  struck  me  as  being  cpiite  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  seen  him  do, 
and  he  has  done  many  things  more  than  well.  The  character  was  evidently 
most  carefully  studied,  and  was  carried  into  execution  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  done  ample  credit  to  any  professional  actor.  Hot  that  1 
presume  for  an  instant  to  compare  him,  nor  do  I  suppose  he  would  venture 
to  compete  in  his  own  estimation,  with  an  Alfred  Wigan,  or  even  a  W.  H. 
Kendal ;  but  the  performance  was  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  an  ordinary 
professional  actor ;  and  I  may  say,  beyond  that  of  many  so-called  extra¬ 
ordinary  actors.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  simply  took  the  audiences  by  storm 
by  her  thoroughly  artistic  rendering  of  Suzanne,  a  role  which  appears  to  me 
to  suit  her  to  perfection,  and  in  which  she  would  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  actress  on  the  English  stage,  when  once  fairly  “  on  her  feet  ”  in  the 
part,  and  with  the  advantage  of  properly  rehearsed  supporters  all  round. 
Mr.  Oliver  Twist  was  an  excellent  Brisemouche,  and  his  “  get-up  ”  in  the 
sporting  costume  was  artistic  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  If  there  is  any 
cause  to  cavil  at  his  otherwise  perfect  rendering  of  the  part,  it  is  that  he 
was  a  trifle  prolix  in  his  “  business  ”  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  which 
tended  to  make  the  piece  drag  slightly  at  a  period  when  it  should  go 
brisker  and  smarter  than  at  any  previous  time.  But  perhaps  this  is 
rather  captious.  Mr.  H.  Percival  was  very  nearly  being  all  that  could 
be  desired  as  the  Baron,  his  first  act  was  as  good  as  good  could  be;  but 
an  unfortunate  hesitation  once  or  twice  in  the  latter  portions  of  the 
piece  conveyed  an  idea  to  the  perhaps  too  critical  spectator  that  he  was 
rather  “fishing”  for  his  words. 

Memories,  unhappily,  do  not  always  remain  as  hale  as  bodies,  a 
truism  which  more  than  one  veritable  “Old  Stager”  can  attest,  as  he 
quotes  the  line  which  has  perhaps  been  cruelly  impressed  on  his 
memory  and  his  body  simultaneously  in  his  schoolboy  days,  “0  mild 
prceteritos  refer  at  si  Jupiter  annos!”  Mr.  “F.  Doe”  was  capitally  suited 
with  the  part  of  the  love-sick  Anatole,  while  Messrs.  “  T.  Knox  ”  and 
“  Haigh  Hoe  ”  did  all  they  could  with  the  small  characters  of  Dupont 
and  Baptiste.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  “Claud  Hopper,” 
who  made  his  first  appearance  at  Canterbury  as  the  Servant,  for  bringing 
on  the  lamp  exactly  at  the  right  moment ;  a  small  thing  to  mention,  but 
essentially  important,  and,  as  a  rule,  continually  disregarded  as  important 
by  amateur  “  supers.”  Of  the  ladies  hitherto  unmentioned,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  say  that  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  played  Zenobie  for  anyone  who 
i-eads  these  lines  to  know  that  the  part  obtained  its  full  meed  of  justice  at 
her  experienced  hands.  Miss  Ella  Dietz  as  La  Baronne  de  la  Glaciere  and 
Miss  Measor  as  the  ingenue  Mathilde  were  as  successful  as  they  could 
be  in  such  comparatively  insignificant  parts,  though  as  regards  the  former 
she  seemed  to  me  scarcely  to  render  as  much  assistance  as  she  might  have 
done  to  Mr.  Montague  in  the  important  scene  which  falls  to  their  lot  together 
in  the  first  act.  On  the  whole  “  A  Scrap  of  Paper  ”  was  really  capitally 
played,  and  evidently  afforded  genuine  pleasure  to  the  audiences  ;  who,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  Canterbury  are  inclined  to  be  far  more  critical  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  concluding  item,  “  To  Oblige  Benson,”  is  one  of  the  numerous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  late  Tom  Taylor,  who  was  for  many  years  an  extremely 
active  and  useful  member  of  the  “  Old  Stagers  ” — if  one  may  be  allowed 
to  use  such  a  term  as  “  useful  ”  in  connection  with  one  who  was  perhaps 
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the  moving  spirit  of  the  institution  whilst  he  was  associated  with  it.  The 
manager  of  the  “  Old  Stagers,”  Mr.  John  Doe,  was  intensely  funny  as 
Southdown  Trotter,  a  part  which  might  have  been  written  specially  for 
him,  or  for  which  he  might  have  been  specially  moulded,  so  easily  did  it 
fit  him,  and  so  well  did  his  natural  peculiarities  fit  the  part.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  welcomed  with  a  greeting  of  applause  that  must  have  done 
his  heart  good,  as  this  was  his  first  active  appearance  for  six  long  years. 
He  was  ably  supported  by  Miss  Oarlotta  Leclercq  as  Mrs.  Southdown 
Trotter,  and  her  reception  must  have  shown  her  satisfactorily  that 
Canterbury  audiences  never  forget  old  friends  who  have  won  their 
hearts  at  some  previous  time.  Mr.  “Evans,”  another  veteran  “0.  S.,” 
also  received  a  well-merited  token  of  recognition  from  his  old  friends,  and 
did  not  fail  to  remind  them  that  there  may  be,  nay  is,  obvious  truth 
in  the  old  adage,  “Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.” 

“  Hew  Men  and  Old  Acres,”  and  “  Lend  me  Five  Shillings,”  formed 
the  programmes  for  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  former  play,  when  first 
produced  six  years  ago  at  Canterbury,  was  perhaps  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  piece  ever  played  by  the  “  Old  Stagers,”  not  even  excepting 
“  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,”  and  its  previous  success  was  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  on  the  present  occasion.  On  the  first  representation  there 
were  obvious  signs  of  insufficiency  of  rehearsal,  but  on  the  second  night 
these  had  all  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  piece  apparently 
took  as  firm  a  hold  on  the  appreciation  of  the  audiences  as  it 
did  of  yore.  Brown  was  played  by  Mr.  “John  Doe,”  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  hardly  suited  in  appearance  or  age  to  the  part,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  Iqnt  their  aid  to  his  impersonation  of  Trotter  Southdown, 
in  “  To  Oblige  Benson,”  rather  tending  to  the  ludicrous  than  the  effective 
in  this  instance.  Still  he  struggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  attaching 
to  the  part  in  his  hands,  and  endeavoured,  if  he  did  not  altogether  succeed, 
to  throw  a  certain  amount  of  impressive  earnestness  into  the  delineation. 
Mr.  Courtley  was  a  fairly  creditable  Marmaduke  Yavasour,  the  happiest 
part  of  his  notion  of  the  character  being  his  make-up.  Mr.  T.  Knox  was 
an  excellent  Seeker,  though  terribly  slow  with  his  lines.  Mr.  H.  Percival’s 
make-up  as  Blasenbalg  was  perfect ;  his  accent  equally  so ;  and  the  bit  of 
character  admirably  carried  out,  despite  the  “  fishing  ”  proclivities  above- 
mentioned,  which  may  have  been  eminently  suited  to  the  part  in  the 
second  act,  with  the  rod  and  creel,  but  hardly  in  the  manner  intended  by 
the  authors.  Mr.  Horty-Cultor  was  admirable  as  Bertie  Fitz-Urse;  his 
conception  and  rendering  of  the  boyish  dunce  being  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
author’s  conception.  The  Chevalier  “Esrom,”  whose  name  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  Turbit,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  was — as  is  “  his  custom  always 
of  a  Canterbury  week  ” — where  he  ought  not  to  be,  so  his  scene  was  ruth¬ 
lessly  but  properly  expunged. 

The  ladies  were  all  excellent.  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq  made  an 
admirable  Lady  Matilda  in  spite  of  a  terrible  staginess  every  now 
and  again.  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  who  never  could  be  bad,  played  Mrs. 
Bunter  capitally,  except  that  she  was  too  lady-like  and  the  dropping 
and  aspirating  of  her  H’s  was  too  obviously  against  the  grain.  Miss 
Ella  Dietz  was  a  trifle  drawling  as  Fanny  Bunter,  but  did  thorough 
justice  to  the  part,  especially  in  her  love-scene  with  Fitz-Urse.  Miss 
Measor  was  simply  ravissante  (I  use  this  term  because  I  believe  it 
means  all  the  charm  that  one  could  put  into  a  full-sized  dictionary,  and  I 
don’t  know  any  English  word  that  would  do  the  same)  as  Lilian  Yavasour. 
As  the  light-hearted  “  slangy  ”  girl  in  the  first  act  she  was  delightful,  as 
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the  womanly  maiden  in  the  latter  portions  of  the  play  she  was  thoroughly 
sympathetic  and  lovable.  She  has  made  as  big  a  mark  on  the  Canterbury 
audience  as  their  beloved  Carlotta  Addison  did  before  her,  and  will  always 
be  as  welcome  there  as  her  predecessor  who  also  played  Lilian,  by -the- way, 
when  the  piece  was  originally  done  at  Canterbury  seven  years  ago.  Both 
Miss  Measor  and  Mrs.  Bernard- Beere  are  invaluable  allies  to  the  “Old 
Stagers  ”  if  they  can  secure  them  for  future  campaigns.  Last,  but  not 
least  by  any  means,  comes  Mr.  Oliver  Twist  as  Benjamin  Bunter.  His 
performance  of  this  character  was  not  only  the  best  thing  of  the  week,  but 
I  should  imagine  the  best  thing  by  far  that  he  has  ever  attempted.  It  so 
happens  that  I  saw  it  sis  years  (or  seven  years)  ago,  when  “  Hew  Men  ” 
was  first  played  by  the  “  Old  Stagers,”  and  I  then  considered  that  it  stood 
out  very  prominently,  but  this  year  it  has  matured,  it  has  toned  down 
here  and  grown  out  there,  till  it  has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  quite 
the  best  amateur  character  performance  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
witness.  Time  and  space  prevent  my  saying  all  I  should  like  to  say  not 
only  about  this  part  in  particular,  but  about  all  as  a  whole.  That  there  are 
blemishes,  and  blemishes  that  could  be  so  easily  rectified  by  a  little  extra 
care  in  the  way  of  stage-management,  rehearsals,  and  study,  attaching  to 
the  “  Old  Stagers  ”  their  fondest  and  most  Quixotic  champion  would 
hardly  venture  to  deny  ;  but  these  blemishes  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
tarnish  the  escutcheon  of  such  a  well-established  and  justly  popular  body  of 
amateur  actors,  who  make  charity  their  war-cry,  and  act  up  to  the  cry 
that  they  not  only  profess  to  follow,  but  do  follow,  as  the  Kent  hospitals 
can  gladly  tell. 


(Our  jl  laji-B  ox. 
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“THE  WORLD.” 


Writ  ten  by  Paux,  Meeitt,  Hunky  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Habbis. 
First  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  31si  July,  1880. 


Sir  Clement  Hunt- 
ingford 

Harry  Huntingf  ord 

Blackstoue 

Bashford 

Moss  Jewell 

Burnley 

Pearson 

Rocksey 

Owen 

Hawkins  .. 

WyncUiam 

Marshall 


-Me.  William  Rignold. 


Me.  Augustus  ITaekis. 
Me.  T.  W.  Foed. 

Me.  Chakles  Habcoukt. 
Mr.  Harby  Jackson. 

Mb.  J.  R.  Gibson. 

Me.  R.  S.  Boleyn. 

Mb.  Augustus  Glovee. 
Mr.  Arthur  Matthison. 
Me.  A.  C.  Billy. 

Mr.  Philip  Beck. 

Mr.  James  Francis. 


Commissionaire  at ) 
the  Aquarium  . .  j 
Gilbert 
Jorkins 

M.C.  at  the  Fancy  1 
Ball  .. 
Commissioner  in  1_ 
Bunacy  . .  . . 

Mabel  Huntingford 
Mary  Blythe 
Ned  Owen  .. 

Alice . 

Miss  McTab 


'-Mb.  A.  Weldon. 

Me.  J.  Ridley. 

Me.  Storey. 

Mr.  Jones. 

Mb.  Turner. 

Miss  Helen  Barry. 
Miss  Fanny  Josephs. 
Miss  Fanny  Bbough. 
Miss  Annie  Rambert. 
Miss  Macnam.ara. 


rpHIS  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  still  successful  play.  It  could  only  have 
JL  been  written  by  those  experienced  in  stage-craft,  who  have,  so  to 
speak,  watched  every  game  on  the  boards,  who  from  long  experience  and 
practical  test,  have  recorded  the  impressions  made  from  various  stage 
effects,  and  who  have  so  felt  the  pulse  of  the  public  that  they  could  tell 
almost  to  a  certainty  when  the  applause  would  come.  In  fact,  they  in  the 
conduct  of  a  mighty  undertaking  have  treated  melodrama  very  much  like 
a  pantomime.  No  pantomime  ever  was  known  to  fail.  If  it  he  dull,  the 
goblin  scene,  or  the  ballet,  or  the  comic  business,  or  one  particular  song,  or 
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the  transformation  works  it  up.  The  success  comes  from  variety.  Just  so 
with  a  melodrama  as  conducted  by  our  modern  triumvirate.  A  ship  is 
blown  up,  there  is  a  mutiny  on  board,  a  raft  is  seen  labouring  on  mid-ocean 
with  dead  and  dying  men,  the  sick  are  rescued,  a  man  is  incarcerated  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  on  a  false  certificate,  a  villain  who  desires  to  compromise  a 
woman’s  honour  meets  a  just  fate  in  tumbling  headlong  down  an  hotel  lift. 
Why,  one  of  such  effects  has  been  known  to  make  a  melodrama,  and  a 
combination  of  them  is  a  guaranteed  success.  But  do  not  let  it  be  supposed 


that  there  is  not  considerable  constructive  ability  in  this  work  designed  for 
a  set  purpose.  It  is  true  that  it  begins  far  better  than  it  ends,  that  the 
energy  of  the  commencement  is  so  strong  that  the  conclusion  seems  some¬ 
what  tame ;  but  I  should  be  considerably  surprised  if  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
and  also  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  did  not  highly  praise  the  ingenuity  of  the 
imbroglio  that  starts  the  interest,  and  if  dramatic  constructors  at  large  did 
not  congratulate  the  authors  on  the  scene  whose  action  takes  place  wholly 
on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  I  have  seldom  seen  interest  so 
strongly  combinedAvith  effect.  The  villain  is  here,  and  so  is  the  virtuous  man, 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  dies  of  thirst,  his  son  survives,  there  is  a  fight  over 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  II.  N 
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a  drop  of  cold  water,  and  all  this  on  a  raft  some  ten  feet  square.  This 
is  a  masterly  piece  of  business,  and  when  the  rescue  comes  quickly  after 
the  excitement  of  danger  and  heroism,  there  are  thunders  of  applause.  I 
don’t  care  who  is  responsible  for  this  scene,  all  I  know  is  that  it  will 
be  recorded  in  the  famous  annals  of  melodrama.  There  is  another  curious 
and  interesting  feature  which  should  not  escape  notice.  Many  a  melo¬ 
drama  with  a  good  strong  backbone  has  been  ruined  by  extravagance  in 
the  acting.!  This  is  not  the  modern  plan.  Natural  deportment  and  quiet 
intention  are  applied  to  strong  melodrama  with  a  very  interesting  result. 
The  old  days  of  mouthing  and  ranting — penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured 
— are  over,  burlesque  has  killed  them,  and  if  they  were  to  arise  they 


would  be  hooted  down.  So  there  has  been  a  most  careful  selection  of  cast 
and  strict  injunctions  given  to  be  as  natural  as  is  consistent  with  a  very 
extravagant  theme.  Singularly  happy  was  the  result.  The  acting  stood 
out  by  its  moderation,  although  there  was  very  little  indeed  to  do.  The 
first  act  was  scarcely  over  before  those  who  have  studied  acting  were 
praising  the  ease  and  faithfulness  of  portraiture  shown  by  Arthur 
Matthison,  Charles  Harcourt,  and  Harry  Jackson,  who  played  the  most 
dangerous  characters  in  the  whole  play.  A  coarse  Jew  if  overdone  would 
have  aroused  the  audience  to  a  frenzy  of  anger.  It  passed,  thanks  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  actor,  and  he  was  applauded  throughout.  Experience 
teaches,  and  Mr.  Harry  Jackson  has  profited  by  it.  Then  came  Miss  Fanny 
Brough,  with  a  very  nice  well-toned  and  sincere  little  bit  of  pathos,  and  as 
to  Miss  Fanny  Josephs,  well,  there  is  no  play  I  have  ever  seen  her  in  that 
she  not  adorned,  bringing  for  our  refreshment  her  sweet  voice  and  engaging 
manner,  her  natural  gentleness,  and  singular  charm  of  style.  I  don’t  care 
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who  Miss  Fanny  Josephs  may  be  on  the  stage,  Mary  Blythe,  a  governess, 
or  Miss  This  or  That,  she  is  ever  a  refined  and  gentle  lady.  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris,  who  has  on  the  stage  an  easy  and  natural  style  and  a  pleasant 
appearance,  bears  the  hissing  he  nightly  receives  with  delightful  in¬ 
difference.  He  is  hissed  because  he  is  a  wicked  villain  on  the  boards  and 
not  at  all  on  account  of  any  failure  in  art.  On  the  contrary,  a  melodramatic 
and  stagy  villain  would  have  ruined  the  play.  Mr.  William  Rignold  and 
Miss  Helen  Barry  have  not  quite  learned  the  value  of  moderation.  Their 
emphasis  is  too  pronounced,  and  by  force  of  contrast  their  accentuated 
manner  is  the  more  observed.  The  first  scene  between  Mabel  Huntingford 
and  the  well-dressed  villain  nearly  provoked  derision  owing  to  the  snappish 
tones  and  the  virago-like  vindictiveness  of  the  lady,  who  is  not  supposed  to 
prejudice  the  audience  against  her  at  the  outset.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a 
good  woman  who  should  inspire  us  with  feelings  of  pity.  For  my  own  part 
I  sympathise  with  the  man.  As  to  the  scenery,  nothing  better  of  its  kind 
has  been  seen  for  years,  and  Mr.  Henry  Emden  and  Mr.  Henry  Cuthbert 
have  provided  the  largest  stage  in  London,  with  some  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  that  have  been  seen  for  years. — C.  S. 


“X  BRIDAL  TOUR.” 


A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  written  by  Dion  Boucicatjlt. 

Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  HaymarJcet  Theatre,  Monday,  August  2nd,  1880. 


Mrs.  Tarbox  . .  Mbs.  Canninge. 

Fanny  ..  ..  Miss  Geeaed. 

Virginia  ..  ..  Mbs.  John  Wood. 

Miss  Sniffe  . .  . .  Mbs.  Alered  Mellon. 

Rosalie  Laborde  ..  Miss  Winifred  Emeey. 

Josephine  . .  . .  Miss  Edith  Bbuce. 

Celia . Miss  Wabden. 

Persimmons  . .  Me.  H.  Beckett. 


Archibald  Meek  . .  Me.  H.  B.  Conway. 
Silas  Auldjo  ..  Mr.  Howe. 

Walter  Auld  jo  ..  Mb.  J.  G.  Grahahe. 
Biddles  ..  ..  Master  Gates. 

Ada  Dexter  ..  ..  Miss  Vane. 

Emily  Dexter  . .  Miss  Marshall. 

Sophie  Simperley . .  Miss  Leslie.  1 

Maud  Simperley  . .  Miss  Gottwaltz. 


With  its  alternations  of  earnestness  and  mirth,  and  its  queer  chequered 
complexion  altogether,  “A  Bridal  Tour”  reminds  me  much  of  those  strange 
animals  which  supply  problems  to  experts  in  zoological  classification.  It  is 
everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  It  is  the  dainty  robe  of  comedy  eked 
out  with  the  motley  of  farce,  or,  perhaps  more  exactly,  a  coarse  farcical  tissue 
decked  here  and  there  with  delicate  flowers  of  sentiment  and  bright  gems 
of  irony  which  hardly  shine  with  their  proper  lustre  in  their  incongruous 
setting.  In  the  first  act  there  is  a  comic  wedding-day,  and,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  one  is  “  in  for  ”  a  species  of  farcical  comedy — by  no  means  an  agreeable 
prospect  on  an  August  evening ;  but  the  frown  disappears  from  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  brow  as  he  recognises  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  pretty  bride  while 
the  worldly  counsels  of  her  mother  are  being  poured  into  her  unwilling 
ears.  But  no  sooner  is  this  agreeable  impression  made  than  it  is  effaced  by 
a  general  idea  that  there  is  something  wrong  “  all  round.”  It  is  obvious 
that  trouble  is  brewing,  not  only  for  the  interesting  young  couple  Archibald 
Meek  and  Fanny  Tarbox,  but  for  an  elderly  whaling  captain  named  Persim¬ 
mons  and  his  bride  Virginia,  presumably  a  loving  spinster  who  has  “  waited 
twenty  years  for  him,”  but  really  a  widow,  and  the  mother  of  a  grown-up 
son.  Persimmons,  who  pretends  to  have  been  Virginia’s  true  bachelor,  is 
a  widower,  and  the  father  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  who,  although  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  has  braved  the  power  of  the  law,  and  married  Virginia’s  son,  who 
passes  for  the  child  of  her  lawyer. 

Here  is  at  once  the  groundwork  of  a  farce,  and  abundant  opportunity 
for  so  consummate  a  master  of  the  playwright’s  art  as  Mr.  Boucicault  to 
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produce  any  number  of  ludicrous  incidents  and  amusing  situations.  Once 
again  the  spectator  thinks  that  the  comedy  is  going  to  be  farcical,  and 
melancholy  seizes  upon  him,  only  to  be  dissipated  by  the  thought  that 
something  better  than  mere  giggling  should  be  brought  about  by  the 
wedding-day  of  two  young  persons  sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  This 
anticipation  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  realised  in  the  second  and  third  acts,  in 
which  Miss  Gerard  and  Mr.  Conway  have  some  pretty  scenes,  and  play 
them  charmingly.  Throughout  the  piece,  however,  the  farcical  framework 
stares  obtrusively  through  the  thin  varnish  of  delicate  sentiment.  The 
Meeks,  who  go,  in  consonance  with  a  wretched  custom  still  prevailing 
among  the  lower  middle  class,  to  pass  the  first  day  of  wedded  life  in  a  sea¬ 
side  hotel,  are  very  interesting  up  to  a  certain  point.  Their  wish  to  conceal 
the  obvious  fact  that  they  are  newly-married  people  is  prettily  and  naturally 


expressed.  There  is  mayhap  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  notion  that  a 
young  lady,  even  on  her  wedding-day,  would  order  a  dinner  of  fruit  tarts, 
sweet  stuff,  nuts,  and  black  tea.  Perhaps  there  are  such  young  ladies  in 
America,  where  unmarried  ladyhood  is  supposed  to  be  maintained  on  ice¬ 
creams  and  caramels ;  but  no  such  trash  would  be  selected  by  the  most 
sentimental  of  English  damsels  on  the  day  of  her  promotion.  It  is  also 
impossible  that  a  young  married  pair,  after  a  stroll  by  the  seaside,  should 
recite  poetry  until  they  go  fast  asleep,  and  j  ust  before  dinner  too  ! 

It  is  this  latter  incident  which  suggests  the  possible  cause  of  the  want 
of  coherence  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  comedy.  The  author  is  essentially  a 
man  of  his  time,  and  is  so  skilled  withal  in  every  species  of  dramatic 
construction,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  as  fashions  change  he  should 
change  designedly  with  them.  It  was  said  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  that  he 
always  tried  his  hand  at  whatever  was  in  vogue.  When  he  dawned  upon 
the  literary  and  dramatic  world  stories  of  the  grand  monde  were  in  fashion. 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  had  already  achieved  honours  in  this  direction,  and  a 
young  author,  born  in  the  purple  of  politics  and  society,  naturally  wrote 
such  novels  as  “  Pelham  ”  and  its  immediate  followers,  and  such  a  play  as 
“Money.”  As  the  influence  of  Yictor  Hugo  and  others  of  the  French 
romantic  school  prevailed  he  wrote  “  The  Last  of  the  Barons,”  the  “  Sea 
Captain,”  and  “  Bichelieu.”  While  the  criminal  novel  and  drama  were 
eagerly  patronised  by  the  public  he  produced  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  and 
“  Lucretia ;  ”  and  when  in  later  times  taste  veered  towards  the  more 
philosophical  romance  of  character  he  wrote  such  works  as  “  The  Caxtons  ” 
and  “  My  Hovel.”  Mr.  Boucicault  appears  to  have  undergone  an  equally 
■chameleonic  career.  In  the  “  Money  ”  period  of  comedy  he  wrote  “London 
Assurance;”  while  the  drama  of  strong  domestic  interest  was  attractive 
he  produced  the  “  Colleen  Bawn,”  and  the  long  list  of  Irish  dramas 


which  still  retain  a  certain  percentage  of  popularity  in  the  Hew  World. 
The  taste  for  farcical  comedy  has  brought  forth  “Forbidden  Fruit,”  and 
the  favour  extended  to  the  new  ironical  comedy  is  evidently  responsible 
for  some  of  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  scenes  in  “  A  Bridal  Tour.” 
On  no  other  hypothesis  does  it  seem  possible  to  explain  the  incon¬ 
gruities  in  the  latter  play.  The  author,  not  content  with  constructing  his 
play  on  a  farcical  basis,  has  introduced  a  pair  of  apparently  genuine  senti¬ 
mental  personages.  He  would,  with  his  knowledge  of  stage-craft,  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  this  idyllic  pair  clear  of  the  absurdity  which 
surrounds  many  of  the  personages  in  the  comedy ;  but  for  some  strange 
reason  he  has  seen  fit  to  make  them  as  ridiculous  as  the  rest.  The  only 
possible  explanation  is  that  he  has  been  seized  with  a  desire  for  an  ironical 
scene  such  as  the  milk-jug  idyll  which  defaces  “  School,”  and  is  therein  as 
much  out  of  place  as  the  sleeping  duet  in  “A  Bridal  Tour.”  In  the  latter 
the  curtain  actually  descends  upon  a  young  couple  who,  while  sitting  under 
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a  tree  waiting  for  their  wedding-dinner,  have  fallen  fast  asleep.  The 
meaning  of  the  author  is  a  puzzle.  Does  he  intend  his  audience  to  rejoice 
with  these  young  people,  or  to  laugh  at  them  and  at  wedding-days 
generally  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  last  act  is  quite  as  incomprehensible  as  that  of 
those  preceding  it.  With  her  faith  in  her  husband  put  to  a  severe  trial 
the  young  bride  comes  triumphantly  out  of  the  ordeal,  and  invests  the 
scene  with  so  much  interest  that  the  grotesque  Persimmons  couple  are 
barely  noticed.  Here,  again,  one  is  seriously  interested  in  the  very  persons 
one  was  required,  bub  without  success,  to  laugh  at  in  the  bewildering 
second  act,  and  the  comedy  is  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  thanks 
rather  to  the  skill  of  the  artists  than  the  lucidity  of  the  dramatist. 

Miss  Gerard  as  Fanny  Tarbox  achieved  a  success  for  which  her  previous 
efforts  had  hardly  prepared  me.  Graceful  in  presence  and  in  manner,  and 
playing  with  genuine  tenderness  and  excellent  taste,  she  stands  out  from 
the  confused  canvas  of  the  author  as  a  distinct  and  delightful  entity. 
Mr.  Conway  played  the  young  husband  with  his  accustomed  ease,  although 
he  seemed  as  much  puzzled  by  the  sleeping  scene  as  everybody  else  in  the 
theatre.  Of  the  Persimmons  couple,  Mrs.  John  Wood  made  Virginia  an 
excellent  study,  and  delivered  the  smart  dialogue  set  down  for  her  with 
all  her  accustomed  verve  and  humour.  Of  Mr.  Beckett,  whom  I  believe  to 
be  an  Englishman  long  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  he  plays  a  low  comedy  part  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  J. 
S.  Clarke  himself,  the  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  for  the  autumn 
season  and  the  well-known  interpreter  of  Bob  Acres,  Dr.  Pangloss,  Toodles, 
and  other  broadly  humorous  characters. — Bernard  Henry  Becker. 


“Arabella  Stuart,”  “The  Heir  of  Linne,”  “Tasso  Plays  by  Boss  Veil. 
London :  Ellis  and  White,  29,  Hew  Bond  Street,  1879. 

THE  first  reflection  which  occurs  to  anyone  after  reading  these  plays, 
the  latest  productions  of  a  most  sympathetic  author  who  has  striven  to 
embody  his  or  her  poetical  ideas  in  a  dramatic  form,  is  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  he,  or  she,  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  that  training  and 
discipline  which  the  stage  alone  can  give  to  any  dramatic  work.  Boss 
Veil  has  now  published  ten  plays,  and  of  those  only  one  ( “  Elfinella  ”  ) 
has  been  produced  before  the  public.  In  the  provinces,  especially  in 
Scotland,  “  Elfinella,”  as  represented  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  company,  with 
Miss  Heath  in  the  title-role,  obtained  considerable  success ;  when  repre¬ 
sented  before  a  London  public  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  it  failed  to  attract, 
not  so  much  from  the  want  of  strong  human  interest  in  the  play  itself,  as 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  unsuited  to  so  large  a  stage  and  to  an  audience 
accustomed  to  more  vigorous,  if  less  cultured,  dramatic  work.  These  last 
plays  from  the  pen  of  Boss  Heil  are  distinguished  by  the  same  merits,  and 
much  the  same  faults  that  have  been  remarked  in  the  author’s  former 
productions.  Graceful  diction  and  no  small  power  of  characterisation  are 
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to  be  found  in  them ;  but  passion  and  skilful  construction  are  somewhat 
wanting.  They  read  more  like  dramatic  sketches  than  complete  plays ; 
they  are  deficient  in  that  action  and  reaction  of  the  various  characters,  one 
on  the  other,  which  constitute  the  vital  force  of  works  calculated  to  secure 
genuine  success  when  represented  on  the  stage.  This  defect  would,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  measure  disappear,  if  the  author’s  plays  could  be 
subjected  to  that  somewhat  rough  but  practical  criticism  which  only  an 
intelligent  stage-manager  can  supply. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  plays,  “Arabella  Stuart,”  there  are  many 
instances  of  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  writer  as  to  dramatic  effect.  In 
the  first  act  the  effect  of  the  second  scene  would  be  much  increased  if  it 
were  made  apparent  to  the  audience  that  the  lovers  are  being  watched  by 
a  spy,  a  circumstance  which  is  merely  hinted  at  but  not  expressed  in 
action.  The  second  act  contains  a  most  pathetic  and  powerful  situation 
when  King  James,  under  the  pretence  of  inviting  the  courtiers  to 
witness  a  c  omedy,  summons  before  him  Arabella  and  Seymour,  and 
assigning  to  the  latter  the  character  of  a  prisoner  about  to  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  surprises  Ai’abella  into  a  confession  of  their  secret  marriage ; 
but  the  force  of  this  situation  would  be  much  increased  if  the  author  had 
shown  in  a  previous  scene  the  unsuspecting  happiness  of  the  young  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  character  of  Salisbury,  which  is  admirably  drawn 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  made  sufficiently  important  in  the  action  of  the 
subsequent  scenes.  The  first  scene  of  the  third  act  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  in  the  play,  but  the  episode  of  the  Rustic  Bride,  passing  with 
her  companions  in  the  full  flush  of  her  happiness  before  the  eyes  of  the 
desolate  wife,  though  most  poetically  conceived,  occupies  too  important  a 
place  in  the  action  of  the  play.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  “  Arabella 
Stuart,”  it  certainly  contains  the  materials  of  a  most  effective  tragedy,  and 
with  an  actress  possessing  any  pretension  to  genius  in  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  could  scarcely  fail  to  succeed  even  in  its  present  shape. 

“The  Heir  of  Linne”  is  perhaps  the  best  acting  play  of  the  three.  It 
contains  some  very  effective  scenes  and  characters,  while  the  happy 
termination  of  the  story  would  be  an  element  in  its  favour  with  our  modern 
audiences,  who  are  apt  to  resent  tragic  conclusions,  except  in  plays  which 
by  length  of  life  on  the  stage  have  acquired  a  title  to  veneration. 

In  “  Tasso  ”  the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  a 
character  drawn  with  no  little  power.  In  this  play  the  poetical  element 
is  more  strongly  marked ;  the  vision  seen  by  Tasso  in  the  fourth  act 
when  he  is  imprisoned  in  the  madhouse,  and  afterwards  realised  in  the 
last  act,  could,  with  proper  management,  be  made  most  effective  on  the 
stage.  The  only  fault  in  this  play  is  a  lack  of  power  in  the  scenes  between 
Leonora  and  Tasso,  which  fail  to  convey  the  full  intention  of  the  author, 
and  to  realise  with  sufficient  vividness  the  malicious  influence  exercised 
by  the  haughty  and  cruel  duchess  over  the  impressionable  poet.  But  the 
terrible  struggle  between  the  ambition  of  Tasso,  which  constrains  him  to 
pay  court  to  those  whom  he  despises,  and  the  manly  independence  which 
chafes  and  rages  under  the  humiliations  inseparable  from  his  position  as 
the  favourite  of  a  princely  patron — between  the  lurid  passion  which 
Leonora’s  queenly  beauty  excites  in  him,  and  the  sweet  pure  love  that 
Laura’s  tender  gentleness  had  nourished  in  his  heart — this  most  dramatic 
element  of  the  hero’s  character  is  portrayed  with  no  little  art.  ISTo  one 
can  read  this  play  unmoved,  and  were  it  adequately  represented  on  the 
stage  it  ought  to  excite  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  audience. 

With  regard  to  the  versification  of  these  plays,  there  are  one  or  two 
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prevalent  faults  which  I  should  like  to  point  out.  One  is  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  dactyl  and  anapaest  at  the  commencement  of  aline,  and  another  is 
the  redundancy  in  many  passages  of  the  conjunction  “  and.”  For  instance 
in  the  first  speech  of  Act  i.  Scene  1  of  “Arabella  Stuart 

My  boldness  that  bath  dared  to  call  him  forth 
From  the  revels  that  he  graces  ;  yet  I  know 
He  grudges  less  to  leave  the  dance  by  night 
Than  the  council-board  by  day. 

And  a  few  lines  further  on,  in  the  same  scene  : 

With  the  style  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  licence  gives  a  lumbering  character  to  the 
verse.  Again  (page  17) : 

Your  measure  of  love  suffices  not  for  this. 

And  (page  53)  : 

Of  bodily  force  that  sickness  spares  you  still. 

Surely  this  last  line  would  read  much  better — “  Of  strength  that  sickness 
spares  your  body  still.” 

Of  the  second  fault  we  may  take  as  an  instance  (Act  iv.  Scene  1, 
page  G4) : 

And  strong  and  lusty  and  stout  as  you  and  I. 

Of  the  unnecessary  transposition  of  words  there  are  some  instances,  such 
as  (page  43)  : 

To  be  to  me  long  left — 

where  the  cacophony  of  the  four  first  words  would  be  avoided  by  altering 
the  utterly  needless  collocation  :  “To  be  long  left  to  me”  surely  is  more 
melodious  and  more  forcible. 

There  is  also  to  be  remarked  a  too  sparing  use  of  broken  lines :  the 
idea  that  in  blank  verse  every  line  ought  to  contain,  somehow  or  other,  the 
full  number  of  feet  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  many  poets,  more  eminent 
than  Ross  Neil,  who  have  aspired  or  now  aspire  to  writing  poetic  dramas. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  insist  on  these  blemishes  in  what  is,  after 
all  that  can  be  said  in  depreciation  of  it,  worthy  work  in  a  field  too  much 
neglected  by  poets  of  the  present  day.  It  is  something  gained  towards 
the  revival  of  the  poetic  drama  in  this  the  native  land  of  its  most  glorious 
creators,  to  find  an  author  with  such  poetic  faculty,  and  with  strong,  if 
undisciplined,  dramatic  imagination,  content  to  work  at  the  thankless  task 
of  writing  plays  intended  for  the  stage,  but  destined,  most  probably,  never 
to  attain  the  privilege  of  being  acted,  by  which  process  alone  their  real 
dramatic  merits  can  be  tested.  When  one  reads  so  many  plays  written  by 
the  same  hand,  so  graceful  in  language,  so  pure  and  sympathetic  in  their 
sentiment,  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  deficient  in  effective  characters 
and  situations,  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  is  that  managers  have 
never  tried  to  induce  the  author,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  a  com¬ 
petent  collaborator,  to  supply  the  defects  and  to  expand  the  somewhat 
meagre  incidents  to  the  extent  needed  for  stage  representation.  Surely 
such  a  task  would  not  be  more  difficult  than  that  elaborate  excision  and 
transfusion — to  say  nothing  of  the  painful  purification — which  the  great 
works  of  modern  French  authors  have  to  undergo  before  they  can  be 
presented  to  the  virtuous  and  discriminating  public  for  whom  our  theatrical 
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managers  cater.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  very  wholesomeness  of 
Boss  Red's  productions  militates  against  their  success ;  for,  both  in  the 
study  and  on  the  stage,  the  fashionable  appetite  now  demands  somewhat 
less  delicate  fare — meat  that  is  on  the  verge  of  being  “  bad,”  but  which 
may  be  euphemistically  termed  “  a  little  high,”  the  incipient  putrefaction 
of  which  can  be  skilfully  disguised  by  high  seasoning.  It  is  a  taste  which 
will  scarcely  demand  or  encourage  the  supply  of  any  works  likely  to 
take  high  rank  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  poetic  drama. 

F.  A.  Marshall. 


(Our  (Dimubus-iiox. 


THERE  has  been  taken  from  the  stage  one  whom,  in  these  barren  times 
dramatic  art  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Quick  and  impulsive,  rarely 
endowed  by  nature,  of  fine  sympathies,  earnest  and  indefatigable,  and  making 
her  art  a  part  of  her  existence,  Lilian  Adelaide  Reilson  will  be  honestly 
regretted  by  all  who  appreciate  the  poetical  drama,  and  who  find  comfort 
and  solace  in  an  adequate  presentment  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It 
was  sometimes  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  actress  we  have  lost  won  her 
fame  merely  by  those  personal  gifts  of  beauty  and  attractiveness  that  are 
to  a  certain  extent  invaluable  where  romantic  heroines  are  concerned,  but 
the  thousands  who  have  applauded  Lilian  Red  son  during  her  art-life  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  great  continent  of  America  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  of  the  genius  that  gave  an  impetus  to  all  her  undertakings  on 
the  stage.  Few  actresses  of  our  time  have  worked  so  hard  or  so  success¬ 
fully  to  conquer  the  faults  that  occasionally  marred  her  style.  Self-taught 
she  was  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term ;  she  had  no  conservatoire  in 
which  she  could  master  the  rudiments  of  her  art,  and  perhaps  happily  for 
her  she  was  reared  in  no  school  that  by  its  arbitrary  dogmas  might  have 
cramped  and  fettered  her  ambition  and  restrained  the  energy  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  end.  What  she  set  her  heart  to  do  she  did  ;  and  the  actress 
who  at  the  outset  went  round  the  country  and  played  to  empty  benches  did 
not  break  down  under  her  disappointment,  but  returned  to  be  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  previously  ignored  her.  I  can 
remember  well  going  into  the  Royalty  Theatre,  many  years  ago,  and  there 
discovering  the  Juliet  who  was  accepted  afterwards  as  the  best  of  her 
time.  From  that  moment  the  rough  edges  were  smoothed  away;  faults 
were  corrected,  and  polish  came  to  the  marble  that  was  clear  enough  to  the 
appreciative  eye.  Only  one  drawback  remained — a  provincial  accent,  such 
as  hinders  the  perfection  of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  ;  but  travel  and 
taste  helped  to  soften  down  that  “  burr  ”  that  told  of  her  north-country 
origin.  She  could  not  play  all  parts  as  well  as  Juliet,  and  she  had  her 
failures  and  disappointments,  as  all  ambitious  and  restless  artists  must 
have.  If  her  admirers  had  obtained  their  way,  she  would  have  acted 
nothing  but  Juliet  to  the  end  of  the  brief  chapter  ;  but  her  name  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  charming  creations,  from  the  homely  girl  in  “  Uncle  Dick’s 
Darling,”  to  the  impassioned  heroines  of  the  verse  of  Westland  Marston. 
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It  is  not  becoming  here  to  speak  of  tbe  sympathetic  nature  and  warm 
heart  of  this  gifted  lady  ;  but  this  may  be  said,  that  she  ever  had  a  kind 
and  generous  word  to  say  of  her  sister  artists,  of  whatever  rank  they  might 
be,  and  no  one  delighted  more  in  the  success  of  her  rivals  than  the  woman 
who  seemed  incapable  of  jealousy  or  littleness.  Ho  one  ever  heard  Lilian 
Heilson  speak  ill  of  anyone  in  her  profession,  and  her  presence  in  a  theatre 
brought  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  with  it.  I  can  speak  from  experience 
of  the  assistance  and  encouragement  she  gave  to  those  who  co-operated 
with  her  in  any  new  play.  The  last  original  part  in  which  she  appeared 
was  that  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria  in  “  The  Crimson  Cross,”  and  though  the 
play  failed  altogether  to  touch  the  public  taste,  no  one  could  help  observing 
with  what  dauntless  courage  the  actress  strove  to  reverse  the  inevitable 
verdict,  or  how  she  refused  to  abandon  her  strong  faith  until  she  found  that 
her  own  personal  energies  were  hopeless.  The  spirited  energy  with  which 
she  attacked  that  luckless  character  and  gave  heart  and  soul  to  its  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  were  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
clothing  of  a  once  popular  old  melodrama.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  write  and 
work  for  one  who  was  not  only  an  artist  in  name  but  in  feeling.  Her 
death  was  very  sudden,  but  its  agony  was  spared.  She  died  in  her  sleep 
in  Paris,  having  just  passed  through  London,  where  she,  as  Avas  her 
custom,  asked  to  be  remembered  by  her  many  friends  to  whom  she  had 
returned  with  such  pleasure  after  her  long  engagement  in  America. 

At  the  recent  performances  of  the  “Agamemnon  ”  by  undergraduates  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  the  scene  was  composed  of  a  Cyclopean  wall,  with 
four  small  altars  in  front ;  a  central  pediment  over  the  principal  entrance) 
bearing  the  well-known  chariot  of  the  Sun-god,  after  the  sculpture  in  the 
British  Museum,  r.  and  L.were  side-entrances,  copied  from  the  Gate  of  Lions 
at  Mycenae.  The  stage  was  in  two  levels,  the  upper  one  reserved  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors  ;  the  lower  one,  for  the  chorus,  consisting  of  fifteen  Argive 
Elders,  who  were  grouped  on  either  side  of  an  imitation  altar  concealing  the 
prompter’s  box.  The  cj)v\a £  entered  l.  and,  crossing  the  stage,  ascended 
by  concealed  steps  at  R.  to  the  top  of  the  palace,  where  he  sat  down  with 
his  head  on  his  elbow  (u yuadev),  and  delivered  the  opening  soliloquy.  The 
Chorus  entered  in  procession,  chanting  to  a  musical  accompaniment,  and 
after  going  round  the  stage,  descended  to  the  lower  level  and  separated 
R.  and  l.  of  the  altar.  The  long  choruses  were  relieved  of  much  of  their 
monotony  by  being  distributed  as  dialogue  amongst  the  fifteen  Elders. 
Occasionally  an  epoch  or  other  principal  passage  was  intoned  or  sung  after 
the  manner  of  a  Gregorian  chant.  During  the  first  chorus,  at  the  passage, 
TravTwv  8e  8eq>v,  down  to  jj, vKoOev  ficurkeiov,  87 — 97  in  “  Bothe,”  a  train  of 
three  S/xcoat  entered  with  oil  and  baskets  of  flowers,  with  which  they  silently 
performed  the  appropriate  rites  at  the  back  altars.  The  car  containing 
Agamemnon  and  Cassandra  appeared  at  entrance  R.,  and  Agamemnon 
remained  standing  in  it  outside  the  door  during  the  whole  of  his  soliloquy 
and  his  conversation  with  Clytemnestra,  a  position  which  injured  the  effect 
of  his  speech.  Later  on,  Clytemnestra  exhibited  the  bodies  of  her  victims 
covered  with  white  sheets,  by  drawing  back  the  curtain  covering  the 
principal  entrance.  The  long  flowing  robes  of  the  actors,  arranged,  we 
believe,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones  and  the  Slade  Professor 
of  Pine  Arts,  were  graceful  in  form  and  harmonious  in  colour,  and  the 
absence  of  masks  did  not  mar  the  classical  effect  of  the  scene. 

Eor  some  time  past  it  has  been  noticed  that  opera-glasses,  fans,  and  even 
coats  left  in  private  boxes  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  during  the  entr’actes 
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disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner.  At  first  the  losses  were  attributed  to 
mistake,  but  grew  at  last  so  frequent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  thief  was 
at  work.  Accordingly  a  watch  was  set,  and  the  culprit  was  caught  on 
Monday  night  taking  an  opera-glass  from  a  seat  near  his  own.  The  detec¬ 
tives  immediately  accosted  their  man,  and  were  indignantly  informed  that 
far  from  being  a  thief  he  had  merely  made  a  mistake.  Though  extremely 
well  dressed,  the  suspected  thief  was  taken  before  the  Commissary  of 
Police,  where  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  said  his  Government  would 
make  the  French  authorities  pay  for  their  impertinence  in  suspecting  him. 
His  assertion  of  a  long  array  of  dignities  did  not  prevent  the  haughty 
Spaniard  being  searched,  and  in  his  pockets  were  found  three  opera - 
glasses,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  could  not  account.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  lodged  in  prison.  An  examination  of  his  lodgings  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  no  less  than  seventy  others  and  about  a  score  of  fans. 

There  are  some  excellent  and  appreciative  articles  on  the  stage  of 
England  and  America  in  “  The  Celtic  Monthly,”  an  illustrated  Irish- 
Amei’ican  magazine,  edited  by  Mr.  James  Haltigan,  of  Hew  York,  who 
does  us  the  honour  of  quoting  freely  from  our  pages,  and  of  acknowledging 
the  source  from  which  the  ai’ticles  are  derived.  I  wish  I  had  the  space  to 
quote  his  criticisms  on  the  dramatic  critics  of  Hew  York. 

Everyone  will  soon  be  talking  of  Edwin  Booth,  who  is  with  us  in 
England  once  more.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him  from  an  American  corres¬ 
pondent  :  “  The  Booth  of  the  parlour  is  quite  as  noble-looking  a  man  as  he 
of  the  stage.  The  chandelier  sets  him  off  quite  as  well  as  the  footlights. 
He  was  in  full  evening-dress,  with  black  cravat,  and  without  gloves.  The 
tragedian  has  a  superb  head,  a  combination  of  Poe’s  and  Bonaparte’s  and 
Byron’s,  essentially  a  poet’s  head.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  face 
which  is  so  flexible  on  the  stage  so  impassive  now.  I  stood  and  watched 
him,  while  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  professionals,  sang  and  played, 
and  hardly  once  did  his  face  express  the  least  pleasure.  It  was  not  exactly 
sombre,  but  it  was  sedate  and  sober  and  immobile,  and  the  long  upper  lip 
was  firm.  He  cordially  clapped  his  hands  to  express  approval  of  a  good 
thing,  but  his  temperament  is  evidently  not  mercurial,  and  his  emotions 
are  nowhere  near  the  surface.  ‘You  find  society  some  relaxation,  I  hope, 
from  your  very  trying  profession,’  I  said  to  the  tragedian,  when  the 
introductions  were  made.  ‘Well,  j'es,’  he  admitted,  with  a  smile; 
‘  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  have  not  been  on  the  stage  -fcuy some  two 
months  now,  I  am  pretty  thoroughly  rested.’  ‘You  usecj^tt)  care  for 
society,’  I  remarked ;  ‘  I  think  I  have  heard  of  the  failure  of  herculean 
efforts  to  drag  you  out.’  ‘  Very  likely,’  he  said;  ‘life  is  short,  and  one 
hasn’t  much  time  for  society  if  one  wishes  to  do  anything  else.  On  the 
whole,  I  find  it  pleasant.’  ” 

I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  M.  Talbot,  ex-Societaire  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  who  was  recently  acting  in  London  : — “.Sir, — Allow 
me  to  appeal  to  your  kindness  and  to  the  generosity  I  have  so  much 
admired  in  England  to  do  me  a  great  service.  Some  French  newspapers 
have  been  very  severe  on  me,  and  have  given  the  public  a  false  impression 
of  my  reception  in  London.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  lines  in  your 
paper,  expressing  your  opinion  of  my  rendering  of  the  characters  of 
L’Avare,  of  Michonnet  in  ‘  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,’  of  Theramine  in 
‘  Phedre,’  and  of  Gloucester  in  ‘  Les  Enfants  d’Edouard.’  I  implore  you 
to  do  this  for  me,  sir,  for  my  feelings  have  been  deeply  wounded.  It  is 
not  praise  I  ask  for,  but  your  sincere  opinion.  Accept  my  expressions  of 
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gratitude  and  respect. — Talbot,  late  Societaire  of  the  Comedie  Franijaise, 
44,  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris.” — To  such  a  pathetic  appeal  what  can  I 
answer?  Very  little,  I  fear,  except  to  say  that  M.  Talbot  was  generally 
applauded  for  his  performance  of  Michonnet,  the  old  prompter,  in 
“Adrienne  Lecouvreur,”  that  he  was  highly  praised  by  all  tbe  best  judges 
in  “  L’Avare,”  and  that  in  several  plays  he  was  disadvantageously  cast,  but 
rendered  loyal  assistance.  There  was  certainly  no  justification  for  abusing 
the  poor  old  gentleman,  although  no  one  could  help  laughing  at  his  abnormal 
hump  in  “  Les  Enfants  d’Edouard.” 

The  English  version  of  “Anne  Mie  ”  has  been  delivered  to  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Ward,  and  will  be  put  into  rehearsal  directly  the  Prince  of  Wales 
company  returns  home  in  September.  The  play  will  be  produced  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  the  cast  is  likely  to  consist  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  Mr. Flockton,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Mr.  Edgar  Bayley,  and  Miss  Kate  Pattison. 

“  Forget-me-not  ”  has  had  a  most  successful  career  in  the  provinces, 
particularly  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester ;  and  the 
acting  of  Miss  Ward  has  elicited  strong  compliments  and  elaborate  analysis 
from  the  able  critics  of  the  provincial  press.  As  usual,  one  of  the  most 
masterly  criticisms  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Russell,  of  The 
Liverpool  Post,  whose  style  is  as  brilliant  as  his  judgment  is  sound. 

May  we  hiss  at  theatres  and  places  of  public  amusement  ?  On  moral, 
economical,  and  commercial  grounds,  the  subject  has  already  been  discussed, 
and  a  recent  “  Symposium  ”  in  The  Theatre  has  had  a  world-wide  circula¬ 
tion.  But  since  that  time  the  matter  has  been  legally  tested  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  in  righteous  indignation  at  what  he  considered  the  ill-treatment 
of  a  child,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  and  summoned  the  official  who  inter-, 
fered  with  his  legal  right.  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  Bow  Street  magistrate,  sided 
with  the  hisser,  and  condemned  the  preposterous  doctrine  that  “  no  gentle¬ 
man  ever  hisses.”  A  more  monstrous  fallacy  never  arose  out  of  the  mis¬ 
applied  term  of  “  gentleman.”  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  of  gentle 
feeling  would  countenance  any  proceeding  that  called  out  the  generous 
protest  of  a  casual  spectator  at  a  show.  There  is  some  subtlety  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Artists  don’t  intend  to  act  badly,  authors  don’t  mean  to  write 
indifferently,  managers  are  not  necessarily  or  naturally  cruel,  or  mean  to 
do  any  harm  when  they  keep  little  children  out  of  their  beds  ;  but  still  there 
is  the  public,  and  a  public  that  regards  actors,  authors,  and  managers 
through  spectacles  not  always  rose-tinted.  They  pay  their  money  and  they 
make  their  choice,  and  one  of  the  bargains  between  public  and  proprietor 
— whether  he  own  the  stage,  the  play,  or  the  building — is  this  long- 
established  right  of  hissing. 

As  I  anticipated,  the  new  Princess’s  Theatre,  in  Oxford  Street,  will  open 
with  Shakespeare  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Gooch  has  succeeded  in  engaging  Mr. 
Edwin  Booth,  who  will  commence  a  series  of  Shakespeare  revivals  with 
“  Hamlet.”  The  cast  is  one  of  extraordinary  strength,  and  if  I  mistake  not 
will  stand  pretty  much  as  follows  : 


Hamlet 

Ophelia 

King 

Queen 

Ghost 


Me.  Edwin  Booth. 

Miss  Gebaed. 

Me.  Thomas  Swinboubne. 
Mbs.  Heihann  Vezin. 

Me.  John  Bidee. 


Polonins  . .  . .  Me.  William  Fa  been. 

Horatio  ..  ..  Me.  Ohaeles  Hakoouet. 

Laertes  . .  . .  Me.  Kyble  Bellew. 

Osric..  ..  ..  Me.  Charles  Glenny. 

1st  Gravedigger  ..  Me.  Haeet  Jackson. 


Mr.  A.  Harvey  sends  this  interesting  note  on  Monk  Lewis’s  poem, 
“  The  Captive,”  recently  recited  with  so  much  power  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  :  “  Having  lately  come  across  an  account  of  the 
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first  performance  of  ‘  The  Captive  ’  in  the  memoirs  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  I 
thought  the  following  extracts  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers,  after  Miss  Terry’s  recent  recitation  :  ‘  (1803.)  In  a  letter  to  his  mother 
a  few  days  before  “  The  Captive”  was  performed,  Lewis  gives  the  following 
opinion  of  its  probable  fate  :  “  The  monodrama  comes  out  on  Tuesday.  I 
have  not  yet  been  at  a  single  rehearsal.  It  cannot  possibly  succeed and 
this  opinion  was  amply  verified  by  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  piece. 
Perhaps  the  effect  on  the  house  might  in  some  measure  be  considered 
successful,  although  it  was  such  as  to  banish  it  from  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Litchfield  recited  the  monodrama  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
gave  to  the  performance  all  the  effect  of  fine  acting.  Her  character  was 
that  of  a  maniac,  and  her  embodiment  of  the  author’s  horrible  imaginings, 
combined  with  the  scenic  effects  and  other  startling  appearances,  which 
with  his  usual  skill  he  introduced  into  the  piece,  threw  a  portion  of  the 
audience — wThose  nerves  were  unable  to  withstand  the  dreadful  truth  of  the 
language  in  the  scene — into  hysterics,  and  the  whole  theatre  into  confusion 
and  horror.  Never  did  Oovent  Garden  present  such  an  appearance  of 
agitation  and  dismay.  Ladies  bathed  in  tears,  others  fainting,  and  some 
shrieking  with  terror — while  such  of  the  audience  who  were  able  to  avoid 
demonstrations  like  these  sat  aghast  with  pale  horror  painted  on  their 
countenances.  In  the  following  letter  Lewis  acquaints  his  mother  with 
the  fate  of  the  monodrama  :  “  The  papers  will  have  already  informed  you 
that  the  monodrama  has  failed.  It  proved  much  too  terrible  for  represen¬ 
tation,  and  two  people  went  into  hysterics  during  the  performance  and  two 
more  after  the  curtain  dropped.  It  was  given  out  again  with  a  mixture  of 
applause  and  disapprobation,  but  I  immediately  withdrew  the  piece.  In 
fact  the  subject  (which  was  merely  a  picture  of  madness)  was  so  uniformly 
distressing  to  the  feelings  that  at  last  I  felt  my  own  a  little  painfully,  and 
as  to  Mrs.  Litchfield  she  almost  fainted  away.  I  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  succeed,  and  of  course  am  not  disappointed  at  its  failure.  The  only 
chance  was  whether  pity  would  make  the  audience  weep,  but  instead  of 
that  terror  threw  them  into  fits,  and  of  course,  there  was  an  end  to  my 
monodrama.”  Mrs.  Litchfield  was  an  actress  of  great  celebrity  at  this 
period,  and  by  Lewis  as  well  as  by  many  others  esteemed  an  ornament  of  the 
British  stage.  Her  mind  was  precisely  of  a  character  to  receive  the  quick 
impress  of  his  dark  imaginings,  and  to  her  excellent  acting  he  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  his  dramatic  productions  at  Covent 
Garden.  A  copy  of  “  The  Captive  ”  lies  before  me  with  minute  stage 
directions.  There  is  music  to  express  every  shade  of  feeling  passing 
through  the  captive’s  mind ;  gaolers,  relations,  madmen  with  flaming 
torches,  appear  on  the  scene.  It  may  be  that  this  realism  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  piece,  or  it  may  be  that  our  nerves  are  better  strung  nowa¬ 
days,  but  there  were  no  shrieks  or  fainting  during  Miss  Terry’s  recitation, 
though  a  thrill  went  through  the  house,  and  an  emotion  akin  to  horror  as, 
with  but  few  accessories,  the  captive  made  us  feel  the  reality  of  the 
madman  and  the  demon’s  presence.  Anything  sadder  or  more  convincing 
than  her  intense  “I  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad,”  I  do  not  remember;  and 
I  gather  from  what  went  on  around  me  in  the  pit  that,  could  “  Monk  ” 
Lewis  have  saved  his  monodrama  until  now,  he  would  have  found  the 
audience  more  inclined  to  weep  than  to  faint,  and  .  still  more  disposed 
to  applaud.’  ” 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  (whose  portrait  appears  in  this  number)  has  just 
scored  a  signal  success  with  the  “  Old  Stagers  ”  at  Canterbury.  It  was 
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her  first  visit  to  these  ancient  players,  and  they  are  certainly  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  an  excellent  selection  for  this  leading  lady.  Her  Suzanne, 
in  the  “  Scrap  of  Paper,”  was  a  charming  hit  of  bright,  natural,  comedy 
acting,  and  never  was  the  old  tribute  of  bouquets  more  fairly  won  or 
bestowed  with  heartier  love.  The  lady  also  won  another  victory  in  a  new 
field.  Although  she  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer,  she 
has  a  rich  contralto  voice  of  considerable  power  and  tone,  and  as  the  Muse 
of  Tragedy,  in  the  quaint  epilogue,  she  sang  the  National  Anthem  with 
startling  effect.  De  Soria,  the  famous,  was  greatly  struck  with  her  voice 
when  he  was  with  us  last  season,  and  strongly  urged  her  to  adopt  the  lyric 
stage  as  her  profession.  However,  she  is  more  likely  to  keep  in  the  line  in 
which  she  has  already  made  so  brilliant  a  beginning. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  and  subscriber  writes  to  me  as  follows  : 
“  In  reading  your  most  interesting  ‘  Symposium  ’  for  August  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  no  allusion  was  made,  by  any  of  the  able  writers  therein,  to 
a  well-known  letter  by  Charles  Lamb  to  The  Reflector  (No.  3),  ‘  On  the 
Custom  of  Hissing  at  the  Theatres.’  This  letter  I  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  all  interested  in  the  subject  to  peruse  for  themselves,  but,  in  case  of 
some  not  being  able  to  lay  hands  upon  it  while  the  subject  is  in  their 
minds,  with  your  kind  permission  I  shall  make  one  or  two  short  extracts 
which  are  more  particularly  pertinent  at  the  present  time,  and  which, 
I  may  add,  as  coming  from  one  of  our  ablest  dramatic  critics 
(and  himself  a  Pitite),  certainly  demand  our  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration.  No.  1  quotation  speaks  for  itself ;  it  is  as  follows : 
‘  The  provocations  to  which  a  dramatic  genius  is  exposed  from  the  public 
are  so  much  the  more  vevatious  as  they  are  removed  from  any  possibility 
of  retaliation,  the  hope  of  which  sweetens  most  other  injuries;  for  the 
public  never  writes  itself.  Not  but  something  very  like  it  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  0.  P.  differences  — ■  the  placards  which  were  nightly 
exhibited  were,  properly  speaking,  the  composition  of  the  public.  The 
public  wrote  them,  the  public  applauded  them ;  and  precious  morceaux  of 
wit  and  eloquence  they  were,  except  some  few  of  a  better  quality,  which  it 
is  well  known  were  furnished  by  professed  dramatic  writers.  After  this 
specimen  of  what  the  public  can  do  for  itself  it  should  be  a  little  slow  in 
condemning  what  others  do  for  it.’  The  ‘  gang  of  wreckers,’  as  ‘  an  old 
first-nighter  ’  terms  a  certain  clique  of  stagy  youths  whose  amusement 
seems  to  be  (if  it  is  not  their  business)  to  damn  plays  on  their  first  nights, 
are  no  new  grievance.  Lamb  speaks  of  them  as  follows :  ‘  The  Rattle¬ 
snake. — These  are  your  obstreperous  talking  critics  ;  the  impertinent  guides 
of  the  pit,  who  will  not  give  a  plain  man  leave  to  enjoy  an  evening’s 
entertainment  ;  but  with  their  frothy  jargon  and  incessant  finding  of 
faults,  either  drown  his  pleasure  quite,  or  force  him  in  his  own  defence  to 
join  in  their  clamorous  censure.  The  hiss  always  originates  with  these; 
when  this  creature  springs  his  rattle,  you  would  think  from  the  noise  it 
makes  there  was  something  in  it ;  but  you  have  only  to  examine  the  instru¬ 
ment  from  which  the  noise  proceeds,  and  you  will  find  it  typical  of  a  critic’s 
tongue- — a  shallow  membrane,  empty,  voluble,  and  seated  in  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  part  of  the  creature’s  body.’  Ho  then  goes  on  to  what  he  terms 
the  ‘  Deaf  Adder,’  and  says  concerning  him :  ‘  Under  this  head  may  be 
classed  all  that  portion  of  the  spectators  (for  audience  they  properly  are 
not)  who,  not  finding  the  first  act  of  a  piece  answer  to  their  preconceived 
notions  of  what  a  first  act  should  be,  like  Obstinate  in  “  John  Bunyan,’’ 
positively  thrust  their  fingers  in  their  ears  that  they  may  not  hear  a  word 
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of  what  is  coming ;  also  perhaps  the  very  next  act  may  be  composed 
in  a  style  as  different  as  possible,  and  be  written  quite  to  their  own  tastes. 
These  adders  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  because  the 
tuning  of  his  instrument  gave  them  offence.’  ‘  I  should  weary  you  if  I 
were  to  go  through  all  the  classes  of  the  serpent  kind.  Two  qualities  are 
common  to  them  all — they  are  creatures  of  remarkably  cold  digestions, 
and  chiefly  haunt  pits  and  low  grounds.’  ” 

I  have  received  many  more  letters  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
“  Police  in  the  Pit.”  Some  from  those  actually  present  at  the  Vaudeville 
when  the  scene  occurred ;  some  writing  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other ; 
but  I  trust  that  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently  threshed  out,  and  I  hope 
now  that  mutual  explanations  have  been  made  that  the  motto  will  be 
“  forgive  and  forget.” 

Mr.  William  Oreswick  has  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  a  witty  document 
handed  to  him  by  an  unknown  correspondent  whilst  visiting  Sandhurst. 
It  shows  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  proper  humour  and  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  : 


IN  THE  COUNTY  COURT  OF  SANDHURST  IN  ITS  DRAMATIC 

JURISDICTION. 


Re  William  Creswick,  Esquire. 


Whereas,  from  information  received  by  me,  Bendigo  Dogberry,  A.S.S.,  of  the  City 
of  Sandhurst,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  a  loyal  student  of  His  Majesty  King 
William  Shakespeare,  and  his  Cabinet  the  Right  Well  Beloved  Massinger,  Lytton, 
Otway,  Knowles,  &c.,  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  you,  William  Creswick, 
Esquire,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Servants,  do  intend  to  favour  the  escape  from  the 
justice  of  the  above  Court  of  certain  well-known  characters,  to  wit,  one  Iago,  the 
twin  brother  of  the  Devil,  one  Shylock,  a  Jew,  and  one  Pierre,  a  rebel,  all  three 
last  heard  of  in  the  City  of  Venice,  together  with  one  unfortunate  Moor,  Othello  by 
name,  also  of  the  same  City ;  and  one  Richard  the  Third,  and  one  Master  Walter, 
both  Hunchbacks,  strange  companions  ;  and  one  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  a  most 
notorious  villain.  I  am  therefore  to  command  you  by  these  presents,  under 
penalty  of  the  greatest  displeasure  pertaining  to  this  class  of  Flat  Burglary,  to 
produce  before  this  Honourable  Court  and  a  Jury  of  some  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
men,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  the  aforesaid  characters,  together  with  a  certain 
genial,  kindly-hearted  party  by  the  name  of  Oakley,  who  is  on  no  account  to  neglect 
to  bring  his  bright-eyed  but  Jealous  Wife,  seen  in  his  company  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Melbourne,  on  the  evenings  of  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  the  8th  and  9th 
instant  respectively. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Sandhurst,  this  15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1880. 


jChiibigcr  Jlngbcrtg, 


One  of  His  Majesty’s  humble  but  hearty  supporters. 


Witness  to  signature, 

Goodman  Verges, 

Clerk  to  the  above-mentioned  Honourable  Court. 


In  tbe  “  wee  sma’  hours  ayont  the  twal  ”  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  August, 
“  Johnny  Toole  ’’  gave  a  little  supper  to  John  T.  Raymond  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  America.  The  cutlets  and  champagne  took  place  at  the 
Green  Room  Club,  and  a  number  of  the  prominent  members  of  that 
society  “  assisted.”  Heat,  friendly,  and  telling  was  the  speech  of  the  fluent 
Johnny,  and  Raymond  orated  like  a  man  and  an  American.  A  general 
“  palaver  ”  followed  ;  the  calumet  of  peace  was  smoked  ;  the  fire-water  of 
the  white  man  was  imbibed  ;  and  Raymond,  Florence,  Toole,  and  tout  Is 
monde  were  happy. 

“The  last  time  I  saw  Miss  O’Neil,”  said  one  of  the  many  noblemen  to 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  society  journals  to  Reece,  “  the  last  time -I 
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saw  Miss  O’Neil  was  at  a  morning  performance,  and  she  had  grown  so 
stout  that  she  almost  filled  the  box.” '  “  Oh  !  that’s  nothing,”  said  the  ready 
Eobert.  “  There  was  a  time  when  she  filled  the  theatre  !  ” 

Dramatists  cannot  be  too  careful  in  choosing  names  for  their  plays. 
Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  for  instance,  has  written  a  drama  called  “  Wives.” 
A  Chicago  paper  reviewing  it  heads  the  article,  in  the  most  aggressive  type, 
thus  :  “  Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s  Wives.”  It  proceeds  to  explain,  in  small 
type,  that  the  wives  in  question  are  theatric,  not  civil ;  but  for  the  moment  | 
one’s  breath  is  taken  away  at  the  suggestion  that  this  modest  gentleman, 
as  single  as  circumspect,  had  committed  bigamy,  possibly  trigamy.  Had 
a  Utah  journal  printed  this  head-line,  Mr.  Howard’s  numerous  English 
friends  would  indeed  have  been  “  exercised.” 

Dramatists  beware !  Speaking  of  titles,  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  claims  that 
of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  adaptation  of  “  La  Morte  Civile,”  viz.  “  For  Life,”  as 
being  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  a  drama  of  his,  written  some 
years  ago.  Why  not  take  the  literal  translation,  Mr.  Coghlan  P — “  Civil 
Death,”  an  excellent  name.  From  the  report  of  the  play  we  shall,  probably, 
soon  be  witnessing  Mr.  Coghlan’s  civil  death — histrionic — in  town. 

Harcourt  and  Matthison  sailed  on  a  raft  across  the  Drury  Lane  water ; 
Harcourt  fell  down,  broke  Matthison’s  crown,  but,  fortunately,  Eignold 
did  not  come  tumbling  after.  “  Why  did  you  choose  a  heavy  man  like  Har¬ 
court  to  fall  upon  you  P  ”  said  a  sympathiser.  “  Because,”  replied  Arthur, 
avec  conviction,  “  because  the  other  man  was  Eignold  !  ”  Thus  ivags  “  The 
World.” 

Before  Mr.  John  T.  Eaymond  left  this  country  for  America,  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison  a  new  play  called  “  A  Thread  of  Silk,” 
undertaking  to  produce  it  at  no  distant  date. 

Playgoers  will  sincerely  regret  to  hear  that  the  connection  between  Mr. 
Charles  Warner  and  the  Princess’s  Theatre  has  been  severed;  and  that 
negotiations,  are  pending  for  an  important  starring  trip  in  America,  in 
which  this  clever  young  actor  will  play  all  his  favourite  characters,  and 
probably  produce  the  new  version  of  “  Edwin  Drood,”  by  Charles  Dickens 
and  Joseph  Hatton.  Mr.  Charles  Warner  will  take  with  him  across  the 
Atlantic  the  good  wishes  of  his  innumerable  friends  in  this  country. 

The  new  farcical  comedy  which  Bronson  Howard  is  writing  for  Charles 
Wyndham  is  intended  to  have  the  very  light  comic  texture  of  his  two 
previous  plays  produced  by  the  same  gentleman  in  England.  But  it  will 
also  have,  we  are  informed,  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  object  of  social 
satire  than  the  lover’s  vagaries  of  Bob  Sackett,  in  “  Brighton,”  or  the 
husband’s  peccadilloes  celebrated  in  “Truth.”  Through  the  success  at  t|he 
Court  Theatre  in  1874  of  Frank  Marshall’s  adaptation  of  his  “  Saratoga,” 
Bronson  Howard,  one  of  the  authors,  is  chiefly  responsible,  perhaps,  for  the 
naturalisation  in  England  of  this  flimsiest  school  of  dramatic  writing 
above  the  range  of  burlesque  and  farce.  As  this  school  now  shows  such 
strong  “  financial  vitality  ”  here,  it  will  be  a  relief  if  he  or  anyone  else  can 
succeed  in  turning  it  to  themes  more  worthy  of  dramatic  satire  than  the 
marital  infidelities  so  long  worn  threadbare  by  playwrights  across  the 
Channel.  Future  success,  indeed,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
change.  Even  the  great  success  of  “  Betsy,”  now  in  its  second  year  at  the 
Criterion,  is  chiefly  due,  with  all  its  complications  of  husbands  and  wives, 
to  the  fresh  boyish  hilarity  which  is  so  conspicuous  and  novel  a  feature 
of  this  play.  If  we  must  have  the  school,  let  us  have  a  new  subject  fqr  it. 
Mr.  Howard’s  play  will  have  a  leading  central  character  for  Mr.  Wyndham. 
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“POOR  VALROY!” 

By  Clare  Lovell. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“VTOTICE  !  In  consequence  of  meeting  with  an  accident  last  evening, 
li  Mr.  George  Valroy  will  not  appear  to-night.  Due  notice  of  his 
reappearance  will  he  given.”  Such  was  the  announcement  placed  upon 
the  doors  of  the  only  theatre  at  Cranmere  on  a  certain  day  in  the  month 
of  December,  18 — .  The  public  read  it,  sympathised  with  “Mr.  George 
Valroy,”  and  then  forgot  all  about  the  circumstance.  Well,  it’s  only  the 
way  of  the  world.  How,  although  the  inhabitants  of  Cranmere  were  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  George  Valroy,  he  had  been 
an  actor  for  many  years,  and  had  travelled  to  and  performed  in  almost 
every  provincial  town.  He  was  young,  active,  and  painstaking,  and  very 
clever ;  and,  although  his  services  did  not  command  a  very  high  salary, 
he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  engagement.  He  was  not  only  recognised 
by  managers  as  a  good  actor,  but  also  a  fair  writer ;  and  many  small 
pieces,  the  productions  of  George  Valroy ’s  pen,  had  been  placed  upon  the 
stage,  and  had  elicited  the  good  opinions  of  managers,  the  press,  and  the 
public.  This  was  as  much  as  any  young  fellow  could  possibly  desire,  and 
George  considered  that  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  fame  and  fortune.  He 
might  have  had  a  better  opportunity,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
support  a  young  wife  and  three  small  children,  which  he  found  a  great 
obstacle  to  rapid  advancement.  Still  his  wife,  pretty  Rosa,  as  she  was 
called,  although  she  could  not  assist  her  husband  upon  the  stage,  did  all 
she  could  at  home.  She  had  received  a  good  education,  and  George  found 
that  a  great  benefit  to  him  when  engaged  in  writing  for  the  stage.  Then 
again,  Rosa  did  wonders  with  the  money  she  received,  never  laying  out 
one  penny  to  a  disadvantage.  A  more  tender,  true,  and  loving  little  wife 
could  not  have  been  found  in  all  England ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
likely  George  regretted  that  he  had  married  so  very  young,  and  when 
his  prospects  were  by  no  means  bright.  But  there  was  one  thing  which 
troubled  George,  and  no  wonder ;  it  Avas  that  his  salary  was  too  small 
to  admit  of  him  saving  any.  His  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
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Cranmere,  was  the  most  remunerative  he  had  yet  had,  and  all  was  going 
on  remarkably  well  when  this  terrible  accident  happened  to  him. 

Anyone  reading  the  announcement  upon  the  doors  of  the  theatre 
would  have  thought  that  the  accident  was  of  a  very  trifling  character, 
and,  indeed,  the  public  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  theatre  did 
so  consider  it,  hut  they  found  it  was  very  serious,  for  in  the  newspaper  of 
the  following  evening  appeared  this  paragraph  :  “We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  accident  which  befell  the  popular  actor,  George  Yalroy,  is  far 
more  serious  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
workmen  carelessly  left  a  pail  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs  which  led  to 
Mr.  Valroy’s  dressing-room,  and  that  gentleman,  being  in  a  hurry,  over¬ 
looked  it  and  fell  headlong  down  the  stairs,  the  result  being  that  he 
broke  both  legs,  and  sustained  other  injuries.  He  is  now  at  his  own 
residence  and  progressing  as  favourably  as  can  he  expected  under  the 
circumstances.” 

Well,  yes,  he  was  progressing  as  favourably  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  But  he  was  suffering  severely  in  two  ways,  bodily  and 
mentally.  The  accident  he  had  met  with  would  deprive  him  for  a  long 
long  time  to  come  of  his  only  means  of  existence.  It  was  very  very  sad 
to  see  the  poor  fellow  lying  there  in  one  of  his  small  rooms.  It  Avas  very 
sad  to  hear  the  moans  of  despair  which  ever  and  anon  broke  from  his 
parched  lips,  and  it  was  sad  indeed  to  see  how  he  gazed  upon  the  anxious 
faces  of  his  watchful  wife  and  his  three  helpless  children.  The  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  was,  however,  a  good-hearted  man ;  but  he  had  no  more 
money  in  his  possession  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  Still  he  did  not 
forget  to  call  continually,  to  cheer  him  up,  and  to  bring  or  send  some¬ 
thing  nourishing  for  the  poor  unfortunate  actor.  Thus  a  few  weeks 
passed  away  ;  but  George  had  made  but  little  progress  towards  recovery. 
The  manager  one  morning  paid  him  a  special  visit. 

“Mr.  Yalroy,”  he  said  cheerfully,  “  I  have  had  a  conversation  with 
the  whole  of  the  actors  and  actresses,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
they  have  unanimously  decided  to  give  you  a  benefit.  They  will  perforin 
one  of  the  leading  dramas,  and  just  previous  to  my  coming  here  I  have 
placed  the  bills,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.” 

“  How  can  I  thank  you  1  ” 

“Ho  thanks  are  due.  I  only  wish  it  may  prove  a  monster  benefit, 
not  only  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  these  little  ones.  I  have  children  of 
my  own,  Mr.  Yalroy,”  said  the  manager,  as  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes, 
“  and  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  want  a  meal  for  them.  Cheer  up,  and 
trust  to  me  and  all  at  the  theatre  to  do  our  utmost.” 

“  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  !” 

And  Mrs.  Yalroy — pretty  little  Rosa — Avould  have  thanked  the  good- 
hearted  manager,  but  she  could  not  find  words  ;  still  the  pressure  of  her 
hand  and  the  fast-falling  tears  told  the  manager  what  she  Avould  haAre 
said,  far  far  more  than  Avords,  and  the  Avay  he  left  the  house  and  Avalked 
hurriedly  down  the  street  proved  Iioav  much  he  felt  for  them. 

****** 

Enormous  placards,  announcing  a  grand  performance  for  the  benefit 
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of  George  Yalroy,  had  appeared  upon  every  hoarding  in  Cranmere,  ad¬ 
vertisements  had  been  inserted  in  the  three  local  newspapers,  until  at 
last  it  began  to  be  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  and  from  this  fact  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  and  the  performers  were  led  to  believe  tbat  a 
substantial  sum  would  be  realised  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
unfortunate  actor. 

The  night — the  all-important  night  came  round,  and  the  first  person 
to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  theatre  was  Rosa  Yalroy.  She  was  too 
excited  to  stay  at  home.  “  I  had  better  go,  dear  George,”  she  had  said, 

“  I  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  house  they  have,  and  will  hasten  back  to 
you  with  the  good  news.” 

And  George  Yalroy  waited — waited  till  the  candle  burned  down  to 
the  socket  and  was  extinguished.  His  wife,  previous  to  her  departure, 
had  put  the  children  to  bed,  so  that  he  lay  there  alone.  Alone  with  his 
thoughts.  Well,  they  were  hopeful  thoughts,  for  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  his  benefit  would  be  something  to  talk  about.  The  time 
passed  slowly  on,  and  the  little  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece  struck  the 
hour  of  ten.  Ten  o’clock  !  And  Rosa  not  returned  !  Surely,  he  thought, 
no  accident  had  happened  to  her.  With  some  difficulty  he  managed  to 
raise  himself  in  his  bed  the  better  to  listen.  At  last  he  heard  the  street- 
door  close,  and  then  the  well-known  footstep  of  Rosa.  But  her  step  was 
slow.  What  could  that  mean  1  Ill-luck  ?  The  heart  of  poor  George 
seemed  to  stand  still  at  the  thought,  and  great  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  out  upon  his  brow. 

The  door  opened  and  Rosa  entered.  She  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
absence  of  a  light,  but  George  was  quick  enough  to  detect  the  faint 
sound  of  a  sob. 

“Rosa,”  he  cried,  “what  has  happened,  my  girl1?  Out  with  it! 
Don’t  keep  me  waiting,  my  girl.” 

Rosa  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside.  “  Oh  George,” 
she  cried;  “it  is  cruel — cruel !  ” 

“What  is,  my  girl?  What  is?”  answered  George,  as  he  placed  his 
wasted  hand  upon  his  wife’s  head. 

“  George — bear  up,  dear  George — the — the  benefit  is  a  failure  !  ” 

“  A  failure,  girl  ?  Surely — surely  not  !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  is  true,  my  darling.  I  waited  until  half-past  nine,  and 
when  I  came  away  the  house  was  only  half  full  and  all  cheap  places. 
The  manager  would  not  see  me.  Mr.  Bright  said  he  was  too  much  cut 
up  about  it.  Oh  George,  is  it  not  cruel  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  my  girl !  It  does  seem  cruel,  very  cruel,  but  misfortune  never 

comes  alone.  Bear  up,  Rosa,  bear  up  !  But  I  made  certain  of  a- - ” 

Poor  George  could  say  no  more,  but  burying  his  face  upon  his  wife’s 
breast,  he  sobbed  bitterly,  and  thus  the  cold  moon,  struggling  through 
the  half-closed  shutters,  saw  these  two  who  in  the  morning  had  been  so 
hopeful,  almost  in  despair.  Truly,  as  George  had  said,  one  misfortune 
never  comes  alone. 


o 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Yes,  the  benefit  to  George  Yalroy  had  turned  out  a  decided  failure. 
There  was  no  accounting  for  it.  It  happens  so  in  many  cases.  But  it 
was  a  fearful  blow  to  George,  for  the  total  amount  handed  him  as  the 
result  was — thirty-two  pounds.  This  was  pretty  fair,  some  might  have 
said,  and  would  go  a  long  Avay  with  care.  So  it  would,  and  no  one 
would  have  taken  more  care  of  it  than  little  Rosa.  But  then  George 
owed  more  than  half  of  it — much  more,  and  before  he  could  get  more 
credit  he  must  pay  outstanding  debts.  And  they  were  paid,  every  one 
of  them,  and  by  little  Rosa,  who  would  not  have  owed  a  penny  for  the 
world.  Soon  after  this  the  manager  who  had  proved  so  kind  removed 
with  his  company  to  another  town,  and  that  was  the  last  George  Yalroy 
saw  of  him. 

The  weeks  passed  slowly  on,  and  at  length  George  was  able  to  sit  a 
little  in  his  chair  by  the  side  of  the  window,  and  once  more  pens  and 
paper  were  brought  forth  and  the  writing  began.  He  found  it  difficult 
at  first,  but  he  stuck  to  it  like  a  man.  He  had  thought  of  a  plot — a  plot 
quite  out  of  the  common — and  he  determined  to  try  and  make  it  a  first- 
class  drama.  And  by  day  and  by  night  he  stuck  to  his  work,  ay,  long 
after  little  Rosa,  tired  out,  had  sought  her  bed.  Toiled  at  it  until  the 
last  piece  of  candle  had  burned  out,  and  on  several  occasions  his  wife, 
not  being  able  to  rest,  had  entered  the  room  and  found  him  fast  asleep. 
At  last  the  drama,  ay  Inch  Avas  entitled  “  YTio  Avas  to  Blame  ?  ”  Avas 
finished,  and  George  forwarded  it  to  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Prince’s 
Theatre,  London.  The  manager  kneAv  George  very  well,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  expressed  a  very  favourable  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  George’s  productions.  But  George  knew  it  would  be  some  time  before 
he  heard  a  Avord  as  to  Avhether  it  would  be  accepted,  and  Avaiting  is  Aveary 
work — and  very  unremunerative  ! 

With  the  little  money  he  possessed,  and  the  little  presents  he  received 
from  sympathising  friends,  George  thought  he  might  struggle  on  until  he 
heard  from  London  ;  but,  alas  !  there  came  upon  him  another  trial  to 
add  to  his  load.  His  tAvo  youngest  children  Avere  stricken  doAAm  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  tAvo  little  coffins,  side  by  side, 
told  a  terrible  tale.  But,  thank  God  !  there  Averc  many  ayIio  came  forward 
and  contributed  Avhat  they  could  toAvards  a  respectable  burial  for  the  poor 
little  mites.  This  Avas  indeed  another  great  bloAv  to  George,  and  if  to 
him  Iioav  Avas  it  to  the  fond  mother — little  Rosa  1  But  she  bore  up  Avitli 
it  as  a  good  and  true  woman  should.  Hot  once  did  she  complain  of  her 
hard  lot.  Hay,  her  Avords  Avere  always  kindness,  her  thoughts  of  her 
husband.  Unfortunate  as  he  seemed,  she  kneAV  it  Avas  not  the  result  of 
any  folly  of  his. 

A  month  of  suspense  passed  aAvay,  but  George  had  not  heard  one 
word  respecting  the  manuscript  he  had  fon\Tarded  to  London.  Could  it 
have  miscarried  1  Ho,  that  could  not  be,  for  he  had  registered  it,  and 
therefore  was  there  not  every  probability  that  it  had  safely  arrived  1  But 
one  day  George  sent  for  a  neAVspaper,  and  on  referring  to  the  theatrical 
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advertisements  lie  saw  this,  almost  at  the  top  :  “  Theatre  Eoyal,  Prince’s, 
closed.”  When  had  it  closed  1  He  had  no  means  of  telling.  But  why 
had  not  the  manager  returned  his  manuscript,  or  written  a  line  respecting 
it  1  That  was  quite  as  unaccountable. 

“  Bosa,”  said  George,  as  he  pointed  to  the  advertisement,  “  the  Prince’s 
is  closed  !  ” 

“  Closed !  George  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  there  it  is — read  it.” 

“  Well,  when  did  it  close  1  ” 

“There  is  no  telling;  I  must  inquire.  Well,  well,  it  seems  as  if  I 
am  to  he  unfortunate  !  But  I  ivould  not  care  if  I  knew  the  manuscript 
was  safe.  Eosa,  it  is  useless  to  stay  here  any  longer.  Let  us  make  a 
move  to  London.  Although  I  cannot  act,  I  may  obtain  some  situation 
where  I  may  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.” 

“That  is  true,  George.  We  will  go.  And  I  do  so  hope  something- 
may  turn  up.” 

“  I  hope  so,  Eosa.  God  knows  I  hope  so.  If  nothing  does  turn 
up,  what  shall  we  do  1  ” 

“  Something  is  sure  to  turn  up  shortly,  George,”  replied  Eosa,  as  she 
wound  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  “let  us  trust  in  Heaven  still,  George, 
for  surely  God  will  never  let  us  starve.” 

“  Ho,  darling,  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  so  bad  as  that.” 

And  in  another  week  George  Yalroy,  his  wife,  and  only  remaining 
child,  left  Cranmere  to  try  their  fortunes  in  London.  Would  good 
fortune  attend  them  1 


CHAPTEE  III. 

“  Wanted,  a  Clerk,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  must  be  quick  at 
figures,  and  a  good  correspondent.  Commencing  salary,  twenty-five 
shillings  per  week.  Apply  to  Mr.  Street,  Theatrical  Agency,  Crispan 
Street.” 

“  Eosa,”  said  George  as  he  read  this  advertisement,  “  I  think  I  shall 
apply  for  it.  Twenty-five  shillings  per  week  is  not  much,  but  at  any 
rate  we  should  not  starve  upon  it.” 

“  No,  George  ;  that  we  should  not.  And  if  you  succeed  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  able  to  get  you  many  nourishing  things.” 

“  I  know  Mr.  Street  very  well.  Get  me  my  best  clothes,  Eosa,  and  I 
will  go  at  once.” 

And  so  the  best  clothes  were  brought  forth.  George  donned  them, 
and  departed  to  Crispan  Street.  They  had  been  in  London  now  for  four 
days,  and  had  taken  lodgings — one  small  ill-furnislied  room  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  court  near  Drury  Lane,  and,  strange  to  say,  at  the  very  back  of 
the  Prince’s  Theatre.  They  were  compelled  to  reside  in  this  unhealthy 
neighbourhood,  for  their  funds  were  far  too  low  to  admit  of  their  occupy¬ 
ing  even  a  garret  in  a  healthy  and  respectable  street.  Eosa  did  not  mind 
it  however,  not  a  bit,  so  long  as  her  husband  seemed  contented  ;  and  he 
did  seem  contented,  certainly  ;  but  during  Eosa’s  absence  on  any  errand 
poor  George  had  shed  many  a  quiet  tear.  He  would  not  have  cared  so 
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much  had  he  been  strong  enough  to  have  accepted  any  engagement  upon 
the  stage.  But  he  was  not ;  no,  by  no  means.  And  had  the  doctor, 
who  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  since  he  had  been  in  London,  spoken  the 
truth,  he  could  have  told  Rosa  that  consumption  was  slowly,  yet  surely, 
taking  away  her  husband’s  life.  But,  thank  God,  doctors  usually  keep 
their  knowledge  to  themselves. 

George  had  not  been  gone  more  than  an  hour  when  he  returned,  and 
the  smile  upon  his  face  told  Rosa  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 
“  All  right,  my  girl,”  he  said ;  “  I  have  seen  Mr.  Street,  and  told  him 
all.  He  is,  of  course,  very  sorry  at  what  has  happened  ;  but  he  closed  at 
once  with  me  for  the  clerkship,  and  Rosa,”  kissing  his  wife’s  radiant  face, 
“  he  has  put  on  another  five  shillings ;  and  so  my  salary  will  be  thirty 
shillings  per  week.” 

“  Oh,  how  kind  of  him  !  God  bless  him  !  And  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  all  you  can  for  him,  will  you  not,  George  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  that  I  certainly  will.” 

So  luck  had  come  at  last  !  It  was  a  happy  day  for  these  two.  Very 
happy,  although  it  was  spent  in  that  small,  poorly-furnished,  and  ill- 
ventilated  room  in  Prince’s  Court,  Drury  Lane. 

George  Yalroy’s  situation  as  clerk  lasted  exactly  four  weeks  and  two 
days,  then,  one  afternoon,  when  Rosa  was  preparing  what  little  dinner  they 
usually  partook  of,  a  cab  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  court,  and  soon  after 
George  was  carried  slowly  and  carefully  to  his  room.  Oh  how  heart¬ 
rending  was  the  cry  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  devoted  wife  upon 
seeing  her  husband  thus  !  It  was  a  great  cry  of  horror  and  despair. 

“  Bear  up,  missus,”  said  the  kind-hearted  cabman,  “  bear  up  ;  he’ll 
come  round  by-and-by.  He’s  seen  the  doctor,  ma’am  ;  and  a  gentleman 
at  the  office  I  took  him  from  told  me  to  say  that  the  doctor  would  be 
here  again  very  shortly.  Money  for  carrying  the  poor  fellow  up  stairs  1 
Hot  me,  ma’am;  not  me!  Good-day,  and  good  luck  to  him,  ma’am. 
Cab’s  paid.  Come  on,  Joe,”  he  said,  addressing  the  man  who  had  assisted 
him  ;  “  come  on,  I’ll  stand  you  a  pint.” 

As  soon  as  the  two  men  had  departed  Rosa  turned  to  her  husband. 
He  was  lying  upon  the  rickety  bed ;  his  face  Avas  pale — pale  as  death. 

“  George,  my  darling,”  cried  poor  Rosa  as  she  bent  over  him  and 
kissed  his  broAv  again  and  again,  “  speak  to  me ;  speak  to  me.  Oh  my 
love,  my  love ;  do  speak  to  me.  Only  one  word  to  tell  me  Avhat  it  is.” 

But  no  movement  came  from  the  pale  set  lips,  and  the  dark  hand¬ 
some  eyelids  did  not  raise  themselves.  Rosa  withdrew  her  arms,  and  for 
a  second  gazed  upon  him  she  loved  so  Avell — her  all  in  all — then  clasping 
her  little  hands  together  she  cried  passionately  :  “This  is  not  death  !  O 
merciful  God,  do  not  take  him  away  from  me  !  I  could  not  bear  it ! 
George  !  ”  she  cried  once-  more,  clasping  her  arms  about  his  neck,  “  do 
speak  one  Avord  to  your  Rosa.”  Still  no  movement.  Then  Rosa  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  her  little  girl,  Avho, 
clutching  her  mother’s  dress,  Avas  dreadfully  frightened.  At  this  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  tAAro  gentlemen  entered.  “  I  am  Mr.  Street,”  said 
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the  first.  “  Do  not  take  on  so,  Mrs.  Yalroy.  I  don’t  think  it  is  very- 
serious.  He  has  broken  a  blood-vessel.  But  here  is  the  doctor ;  he  has 
seen  him  before.  Be  quiet,  ma’am,  please,  or  you  will  disturb  him.” 

The  doctor,  after  making  an  examination  and  writing  out  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  to  he  taken  at  once  to  the  chemist,  left,  saying  :  “  Above  all  things, 
my  dear  lady,  let  him  remain  quiet.  Quietness  will  do  more  than 
medicine.” 

Then  Mr.  Street  placed  half-a-sovereign  in  Kosa’s  hand,  saying  :  “  I 
shall  always  be  found  at  the  office  after  ten  in  the  morning.  Do  not 
fail  to  let  me  know  how  he  is  going  on.  I  will  defray  all  the  doctor’s 
expenses.” 

Then  both  visitors  left,  and  Rosa  was  alone  ;  alone  with  this  new  and 
bitter  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

Painters,  decorators,  and  upholsterers  were  very  busy  at  the  Prince’s 
Theatre.  It  had  been  closed  for  many  weeks ;  but  at  last  a  manager,  with 
a  large  capital,  had  taken  the  house,  and  had  given  it  out  that  he  intended 
to  try  and  make  it  a  big  success.  And  everyone  hoped  he  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  for  it  was  a  pity  to  see  such  a  fine  theatre  as  the  Prince’s  closed. 
And  Mr.  Talent,  the  new  lessee  and  manager,  had  engaged  the  services  of 
a  well-known  and  popular  author  to  write  a  new  drama.  Then  the 
services  of  the  celebrated  Willing  wrere  brought  into  requisition,  and  every 
hoarding  bore  one  or  more  immense  placards  announcing  that  a  new  and 
powerful  drama,  by  a  popular  writer,  would  shortly  be  produced  at  The 
Prince’s  ;  and  everyone  began  to  speculate  as  to  the  title  of  the  new 
piece,  and  also  as  to  who  the  “  popular  author  ”  was.  But  alas  !  By  the 
time  the  new  drama  should  have  been  more  than  half  written,  a  telegram 
was  one  morning  handed  in  to  the  manager,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  dropped  it  like  a  red-hot  coal.  The  telegram  ran  thus  :  “  It  is  with 
deep  regret  I  have  to  inform  yrou  that  my  dear  father  departed  this  life 
this  morning  at  three  o’clock.  His  last  work  remains  quite  unfinished. 
J - R - .” 

“This  is  from  the  son!”  cried  Mr.  Talent  to  his  acting-manager. 
“  Good  heavens !  What  is  to  be  done  !  It  is  a  sudden  death,  for  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  only  two  days  ago  !  ” 

“  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  be  done,”  replied  the  acting-manager.  “  We 
are  in  a  dreadful  position.  But  stay,  we  have  not  yet  announced  the 
name  of  the  new  drama,  nor  the  author.  Let  us  search  among  the 
pile  of  manuscripts  on  the  shelf  here  and  see  if  Ave  can  find  anything 
suitable.” 

And  without  more  ado,  the  large  pile  of  dusty  manuscripts  in  the 
manager’s  room  was  pulled  down.  One  after  another  they  were  torn 
open,  and  one  after  another  hurled  on  one  side  as  unsuitable.  At 
length  the  acting-manager  picked  up  one  and  looked  carefully  at  it.  At 
last  he  said :  “  Here’s  just  the  thing  !  It  is  indeed.  Look  at  it — it’s 
beautifully  worded.”  The  manager  did  look  at  it  and  concurred  Avith 
his  acting-manager,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  Avas  read  and 
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pronounced  “Very  good  indeed.”  And  in  four  days’  time  tlie  bills 
upon  the  various  hoardings  had  this  addition:  “A  grand  new  drama, 
entitled  ‘Who  was  to  Blame!’  will  shortly  be  produced.  See  the 
daily  papers — Prince’s  Theatre  Royal.”  But  the  author’s  name  did  not 
appear  upon  the  bills,  for  it  was  not  given  upon  the  manuscript. 
Unfortunate  occurrence. 

****** 

George  AMlroy  was  rapidly  sinking.  There  could  be  no  longer  a 
doubt  about  that.  Any  man  or  woman  might  have  seen  it  at  a  glance, 
but  Rosa  did  not  see  it.  Every  minute  of  the  day  she  was  persuading 
herself  that  he  Avould  soon  get  well  and  then  they  would  be  happy  once 
more.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  George  himself  that  soon  the  cold 
hand  of  death  would  be  laid  upon  him,  and  his  soul  would  pass  away  to 
where  struggles  for  bare  existence  are  not  known.  It  was  sad  indeed  to 
lie  in  that  room  with  these  thoughts — the  thoughts  that  he  had 
struggled  as  hard  as  man  could  struggle  to  gain  a  name  and  a  living,  and 
yet  that  misfortune  had  so  often  stared  him  in  the  face. 

One  day  Rosa  left  her  room  and  proceeded  towards  the  market-place 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  something  cheap  and  nourishing  for  George, 
when  her  eyes  became  riveted  upon  an  enormous  placard  posted  upon 
the  doors  of  the  Prince’s.  It  was  the  announcement  of  the  new 
drama. 

“  ‘  Who  was  to  Blame  1  ’  ”  she  murmured.  “  What  a  strange-sound¬ 
ing  title  !  And  yet,”  she  resumed,  as  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  “  that 
sounds  familiar  to  me.  I  must  have  read  of  it  somewhere  or  heard 
someone  speak  about  it.  Well,  I  must  not  tell  George  anything  about 
new  dramas,  for  I  know  it  only  makes  him  miserable.  I  only  hope, 
when  the  place  opens,  that  the  orchestra  will  not  disturb  him,  for  we  are 
sure  to  hear  it  plainly  enough.” 

****** 

The  night  for  the  first  performance  of  “  Who  was  to  Blame  1  ”  had 
come  round,  and  loncc  before  the  curtain  was  raised  the  theatre  was 
crammed  in  every  part,  and  many  guesses  were  being  made  as  to  the 
author  of  the  drama  about  to  be  performed.  The  manager,  Mr.  Talent, 
and  everyone  connected  with  the  theatre  were  quite  sanguine  of  success,  for 
many  competent  judges  who  had  been  present  at  rehearsals  had  declared 
it  very  excellent.  And  among  those  at  the  back  of  the  stage  were  Mr. 
Street,  the  theatrical  agent,  and  Mr.  Goslin,  the  former  manager  of  the 
Prince’s. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  the  first  act,  and  the  public  watched  and 
listened  in  silence,  neither  was  there  much  applause  when  the  curtain  fell. 
But  there  were  no  signs  of  disapproval.  Not  the  ghost  of  a  hiss  was 
heard.  At  the  end  of  Act  2  much  applause  was  given,  and  the  actors 
and  actresses,  with  the  manager,  called  twice  before  the  curtain.  But  at 
the  end  of  Act  3  (there  were  four  acts  altogether)  a  perfect  storm  of 
applause  burst  forth.  The  performers  were  recalled  three  times,  and  when 
the  public  were  satisfied  with  this,  their  applause  poured  forth  again 
with  increased  vigour,  and  loud  and  long  were  the  cries  for  “Author  ! 
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The  manager  at  once  made  liis  appearance  before  the  curtain. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  commenced,  “  the  author - ”  But  he 

was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  Again  and  again  he  bowed  and  attempted 
to  speak,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  so  he  retired  until  the  audience  had 
calmed  down  a  little. 

“We  don’t  even  know  the  name  of  the  author,”  said  the  manager  to 
Mr.  Street,  “  and  no  one  can  recognise  the  writing.  I  wish  I  could  find 
out  Avho  wrote  it — it’s - ” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Goslin,  the  former  manager,  came  hastily 
forward.  “  I  say,  Talent,”  he  said,  “  I  know  who  wrote  that,  but,  bless  my 
soul !  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  name  of  the  drama  as  the  one  Valroy  sent 
me.  Here  is  the  letter  he  wrote,”  taking  it  from  his  pocketbook.  “  Bead 
it  and  you  will  see.”  The  letter  ran  thus :  “  Mr.  Goslin, — Dear  sir,  I 
send  you  a  new  drama,  written  by  myself,  entitled  ‘  Who  was  to  Blame V 
which  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  by  reading.  You  will  recollect  that 
when  I  last  saw  you,  you  requested  me  to  submit  one.  I  am  in  very  sad 
circumstances  at  the  present  time,  having  met  with  an  accident.  Pray 
do  what  you  can  with  the  drama. — Yours  faithfully,  George  Valroy.” 

“  George  Ahalroy  !  ”  cried  Air.  Street.  “  I  know  where  to  find  him, 
but  he  is  ill.  Still,  he  may  be  able  just  to  step  down.  Come  along,  and 
I  will  show  you  the  place.” 

By  this  time  the  curtain  had  risen  upon  the  last  act. 

****** 

In  that  miserable  room  in  Prince’s  Court,  and  at  the  time  the  drama 
commenced  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  the  soul  of  George  Valroy  was  passing 
away. 

Ho  sooner  had  the  doors  of  the  theatre  been  thrown  open,  and  the 
people  had  crowded  in,  than  George  caught  the  sound  of  the  unusual 
noise.  “  AVhat  is  that,  Bosa  1  ”  he  asked  in  a  weak  voice. 

“Hothing,  my  love,”  sobbed  Bosa  ;  “  try  and  rest.” 

“  It  is  something,  my  dear,”  replied  George.  “  They  have  opened 
the  theatre  again;  I  am  sure  of  it.  "Well,  I  hope  if  it  is  something  new 
the  authors  will  be  luckier  than  I  ever  was.”  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
asked  :  “  AArhat  is  being  played,  Bosa  1  ” 

“  A  new  drama,  my  dear.” 

“  Ah,  a  new  drama  !  AVhat  is  the  name  of  it  1  ” 

“  I  forget  what  it  is  called.  It  is  a  strange  name.” 

“Well,  it  does  not  matter.  Dramas  will  never  trouble  me  again — 
or  even — — — ” 

“  Oh  George,”  sobbed  Bosa,  “  do  not  talk  so ;  you  break  my  heart  !  ” 

Two  old  friends  now  made  their  appearance,  and  soon  after  the 
doctor.  That  gentleman,  when  interrogated  respecting  the  condition  of 
his  patient,  became  very  grave.  lie  did  not  reply  ;  but  he  knew  well 
enough  that  the  man  before  him  would  not  last  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours. 

A  death-like  silence  now  reigned  in  the  apartment ;  it  was  only 
broken  occasionally  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Bosa  and  her  friends.  The 
little  girl  had  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  person  in  the  next  room. 
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Even  the  roar  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre  did  not  seem  to  elicit  a 
word  from  anyone.  It  did  not  disturb  George,  who  lay  as  calmly  as  a 
child,  and  with  his  thin  right  hand  in  that  of  his  wife.  But  presently 
came  a  different  sound  from  the  theatre,  and  those  in  the  room  could  hear 
as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  inside,  loud  cries  of  “Author!  author!” 
Then  came  a  pause,  and  then  again  the  same  cry. 

“The  author,”  said  George  Valroy,  in  a  faint  voice,  “they  call  for 
the  author.  Why  is  he  not  present  2  It  is  disgraceful  he  should  he 
absent  on  the  first  night.  Why  don’t  he  go  on  ?  Doctor,  what  is  the 
name  of  the  new  piece  1  ” 

“  The  new  piece,  my  friend  ?  Well,  I  think,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it 
is  called — let  me  see,  oh,  “  Who  was  to  Blame  1  ” 

“  Who  was  to  Blame  1  ”  cried  George,  as  he  endeavoured  to  raise  him¬ 
self  ;  “  why  I  am  the  author  of  that !  Yes,  yes ;  /  am  the  author — raise 

me,  Bosa— -let  me  go — they  call  for  me.  I - ” 

Alas  !  this  struggle  to  rise  had  caused  the  unhealed  blood-vessel  to 
again  hurst  forth,  and  poor  Valroy  was  prevented  from  saying  another 
word  by  the  dark  stream  which  issued  from  his  mouth.  Rosa  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  her  husband,  but  she  was  drawn  gently  away  by  the  doctor. 
“  Poor  fellow,”  he  said,  “  his  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  He  is  dead  !  ” 

A  terrible  cry  came  from  little  Rosa  as  she  cast  herself  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bedside;  and  it  was  just  at  this  instant  that  the  room 
door  was  hastily  opened,  and  Mr.  Street  hurriedly  entered,  followed  by 
Mr.  Talent. 

“  Come,  George,”  cried  Mr.  Street,  in  his  excitement  not  noticing  the 

terrible  scene  in  front  of  him,  “  come  along,  your  drama  has - Good 

God  !  What  has  happened  1  ” 

“  This  is  no  place  to  talk  of  dramas,”  said  the  doctor ;  “Mr.  Valroy 
is  dead  !  ” 

*  *  *  *  *  .  * 

George  Valroy’s  funeral  was  a  very  respectable  one,  and  many 
private  carriages  followed  to  the  grave,  every  actor  and  actress  who  took 
a  character  in  “  Who  was  to  Blame  ?  ”  being  present.  The  grief  of  poor 
Rosa  and  her  little  daughter  was  something  terrible.  Alone  in  the 
world  they  were  now.  Alone1?  Well,  not  exactly  that,  for  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Talent  took  Mrs.  Valroy  and  her  daughter  under  her  especial  care, 
and  the  public  contributed  a  fair  sum.  But  Rosa  did  not  live  long  after 
George,  for  she  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  after  an  interval  of  only 
ten  months. 

****** 

There  is  a  pretty  dark-eyed  girl  at  the  present  time  performing  at  a 
large  provincial  theatre,  who  is  the  pet  of  the  present  manager,  Mr.  Talent. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  for  she  appears  under  his  name.  But 
she  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  she  is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  daughter 
of  Poor  Valroy. 
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“  QUEENS  OF  TRUMPS.” 


By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 


UT,  deal.  What  have  we  here  1  As  I  live,  the  queen  of  spades. 


You  pretty,  joyous,  merry,  successful  creature.  It’s  pleasant  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  you,  though  you  vanished,  as  it  were,  only  t’other  day.  Yours 
was  a  varied  experience  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  You  delved  and  dug 
with  steady  earnestness,  and  wielded  that  trusty  spade  of  yours  to  some 
purpose,  throwing  up  gold  and  diamonds  at  last  by  the  shovelful.  Talk 
of  luck,  forsooth  !  Betsy  Barren  bloomed  into  a  countess;  Polly  Peachum 
blossomed  into  a  duchess  ;  but  you  were  even  more  fortunate  than  those 
lucky  ladies.  Come, 


HARRIOT  MELLON, 


recall  for  us  the  circumstances  of  your  singular  career. 

Let  me  think.  Yes.  A  couple  of  ragged  Irish  peasants,  battening 
on  praties.  A  good-looking  shrewish  daughter,  yclept  Sal,  who — the  old 
old  story  ! — deserted  her  home  to  follow  the  players’  drum.  It  nearly 
always  begins  that  way.  But  she  did  not  develop  into  a  tragedienne  and 
take  the  town,  and  become  a  reigning  toast.  No,  no.  She  was  lament¬ 
ably  ignorant,  possessed  no  spark  of  the  divine  fire  ;  was  too  vile  an 
actress  to  pass  muster  even  in  the  barefoot  ragamuffin  troupe  to  whose 
fortunes  she  had  tied  her  own  ;  was  installed  in  the  post  of  wardrobe- 
woman — nothing  more  dignified  than  that — and  toiled  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  garments  decent  which  were 
but  a  heap  of  rags  and  patches.  But  Sal  was  pretty,  if  stupid  and  evil- 
tempered.  One  Lieutenant  Mellon,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  crossed  her  path, 
married,  and  then  deserted  her,  sailing  away — the  gay  deceiver  ! — after 
the  briefest  of  honeymoons,  across  the  seas,  where  Nemesis,  in  the  form 
of  Yellow  Jack,  gobbled  him  up  in  no  time.  So  much  the  better  for  Sal,  I 
vow  (for  no  doubt  he  would  have  kicked  her  by-and-by),  although  she 
speedily  had  a  second  mouth  to  fill  besides  her  own.  And  not  content 
with  this  misfortune,  she  took  unto  herself  with  deplorable  speed  a  third 
trouble,  in  the  shape  of  a  second  husband — a  good-looking  good-for- 
nothing  violin-scraper,  who  ate  the  bread  of  bitterness  which  she  provided 
for  him,  and  washed  it  down  with  the  sauce  of  her  clacking  vinegar¬ 
laden  tongue.  To  skip  out  of  parable,  which  is  apt  to  become  confusing, 
Madam  Mellon  had  a  daughter,  Harriot,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
Madam  Entwisle,  the  very  much  better-half  of  a  musician  in  the  roving 
company. 

Years  rolled  on — years  of  griping,  grinding,  pinching  penury,  during 
which  the  despondent  half-starved  fiddler  got  drunk  whenever  he  was 
able  so  to  drown  sorrow,  while  his  lady  scolded  and  stitched  and  darned, 
and  little  Harriot  bloomed  forth  into  a  beauty.  A  sweet  child  was  tiny 
Harriot ;  a  plump  round-faced  brunette,  with  sparkling  black  eyes,  ruby 
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lips,  and  teeth  like  pearls,  and  such  a  laugh  as  did  your  heart  good  to 
hear  it.  Everybody  doted  on  her,  and  coaxed  and  petted  and  patted  her, 
except  her  mother,  who  thumped  her ;  for  when  in  a  passion,  which  was 
a  dozen  times  a-day,  she  was  a  fiend  incarnate,  and  no  more  responsible 
for  her  acts  than  a  maniac.  In  her  way  she  loved  the  child  ;  would  beat 
it  black  and  blue  one  minute,  then  smother  it  with  frantic  kisses  the 
next.  But  her  temper  was  so  wildly  ungovernable  that  folks  marvelled 
how  the  child  survived,  and  were  obliged  sometimes  to  interfere,  vi  et 
arrrris,  lest  peradventure  its  mamma  should  do  it  some  mortal  injury. 
Once,  for  example,  when  Harriot  was  no  more  than  four  years  old,  she 
played  truant,  as  babies  will,  from  the  hedge-school,  where,  instead  of 
running  after  butterflies,  she  should  have  been  conning  B  and  C ;  and, 
upon  returning  home,  was  marked  out  for  condign  punishment.  A  slap, 
you  think,  a  blow,  a  pinch  1  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Madam  Entwisle  placed 
her  offspring  with  terrible  deliberation  under  the  pump,  and  pumped  and 
pumped  upon  the  naughty  brat  long  after,  from  terror  and  pain,  she  had 
swooned  off  into  insensibility.  Then,  seeing  Iioav  cold  and  pale  and  still 
the  child  lay,  she  dropped  the  handle,  and,  Hinging  up  her  arms,  rushed 
shrieking  forth  into  the  street,  swearing  that  she  had  slain  her  darling. 
Fortunately  she  had  done  no  such  thing.  Harriot  recovered;  no  thanks 
to  her.  But,  contretemps  such  as  this  being  of  everyday  occurrence,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  humane  people  took  interest  in  the  little  girl,  invited 
her  to  their  homes,  and  left  her  mamma  outside.  Madam  Entwisle,  who 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  discordant  elements,  took  no  offence  at  this  un¬ 
flattering  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  proud  to  see  her  daughter 
made  much  of  by  the  quality ;  would  tramp  out  patiently  to  sequestered 
villas  and  deposit  the  little  girl,  and  return  later  on  to  fetch  her,  or  even 
sit  in  the  hall  like  a  paid  nurserymaid,  till  the  grand  folks  within  were 
weary  of  their  toy.  Many  a  crown  found  its  way  into  her  gaping  pocket; 
and,  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  which  Madam  Sal  did  adore,  it 
was  money,  for  the  reason,  possibly,  that  she  saw  so  little  of  it. 

Time  went  on.  The  strolling  company  struggled  from  town  to  toAvn 
in  Aveary  half-starved  sequence,  making  the  same  circuit  year  after  year. 
While  Mrs.  EntAvisle  darned  and  dyed  and  dyed  and  darned,  Mr. 
Entwisle  droned  on  his  violin,  and  gave  music-lessons  to  those  Avho 
chose  to  learn,  Avhenever  his  Avife  could  rail  him  into  energy.  But  giving 
lessons  bored  him  ;  he  preferred  the  beershop.  Harriot  shot  up  into  a 
great  girl,  tall  and  slim  and  comely,  and  her  mother  began  presently  to 
be  aware  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  glorious  goose,  whose  mission  it 
Avas  to  lay  golden  eggs  for  the  behoof  of  the  entire  family.  She  took 
pains  with  Harriot,  avIio  Avas  a  tomboy,  bubbling  Avith  spirits  and  homely 
Avit,  procured  her  by  hook  or  crook  a  better  education  than  could  have 
been  expected,  Avatched  her  incomings  and  outgoings  like  a  lynx,  pre¬ 
pared  her,  while  yet  a  baby,  for  a  debut  on  the  stage.  And  Harriot 
Avas  nothing  loath.  She  studied  Shakespeare  Avhile  her  mother  ironed, 
declared  (as  Ave  all  do  till  Ave  learn  Avisdom)  that  she  intended  to  be 
“  great,”  built  beautiful  castles  in  the  air  as  to  Iioav  she  Avould  do  this 
and  that  AAdien  she  became  a  grand  player  at  “  The  Lane.”  On  the  16th 
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of  October,  1787,  she  made  her  first  how  in  a  harn  at  Ulverstone,  in  the 
character  of  Little  Pickle,*  and  was  applauded  to  the  echo  as  a  prodigy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  followed  up  this  first  success  by  appearing  in  a 
thoroughly  congenial  role — that  of  Priscilla  Tomboy,  in  “  The  Romp.” 

Two  years  later,  in  another  barn,  we  find  her  promoted,  by  reason  of 
her  increased  stature  to  the  dignity  of  Shakesperian  parts,  being  cast  for 
Phoebe,  in  “  As  You  Like  It,”  to  the  Rosalind  of  Mrs.  Blanchard.  But 
increased  dignity  has  its  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  newly  aroused 
ambition,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  a  tendency  to  o’erleap  itself. 
Applause  turned  the  head  of  Harriot.  We  actually  are  called  upon  to 
see  the  audacious  creature  squabbling  with  her  manager  about  her  salary  ! 
The  gawky  chit,  though  a  mere  awkward  novice,  had  the  unheard-of 
impudence  to  stride  up  to  Mr.  Bibby,  at  whose  feet,  as  a  manager,  she 
should  have  cowered,  and  announce  then  and  there — before  the  amazed 
company,  who  held  their  breaths  and  trembled,  while  their  locks  stood 
dutifully  upon  end  and  their  knees  knocked  together — that  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  a-week  was  not  enough  to  live  upon  !  “  Insolent  slut  !  ”  he 
blustered,  so  soon  as  honest  indignation  permitted  him  to  recover  his 
composure.  “  You’ll  come  to  a  bad  end,  mark  my  words.  Half-a-crown 
a  week  is  more  than  you’ll  ever  deserve ;  but  I’m  prepared,  being  unduly 
liberal — criminally  prodigal  in  fact — to  give  four-and-sixpence.  Like  it 
or  lump  it.  Stop  where  you  are,  or  go — -never  mind  where  ;  but  set  such 
a  bad  example  again  at  your  peril  !  ungrateful  baggage  !  ” 

Alas  !  The  badly-disposed  damsel — urged  thereto  by  a  rapacious  and 
calculating  parent — elected  to  go,  and  went.  Mr.  Entwisle  obediently 
resigned  his  post  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  three  sallied  forth  with  a  few 
shillings  in  their  pockets  to  coerce  fortune  on  some  other  circuit.  They 
joined  the  company  of  Mr.  Stanton,  whose  central  point  was  Stafford, 
and  with  him  they  remained  for  several  years,  while  Harriot’s  education 
was  progressing. 

But  it  was  not  “  all  pie,”  as  the  saying  is,  under  the  new  regime. 
Indeed,  there  was  little  pie  or  meat  of  any  kind  that  passed  between  the 
lips  of  these  poor  people.  Harriot  looked  Poverty  between  the  eyes  and 
learned  to  know  her  well,  and  Unkindness,  too,  Avas  as  a  comrade  unto 
her  ■  for  the  shrill  voice  of  her  mamma  was  ever  in  her  ears,  just  as  sharp 
pinches  were  always  on  her  arms  and  bloAvs  upon  her  back.  A  rough 
schooling  was  Harriot  Mellon’s.  The  Avheels  of  the  heavy  chariot 
cut  ruts  into  her  soul  Avhich  no  amount  of  after-prosperity  could 
ever  efface.  To  her  dying  day  she  Avould  turn  pale  at  the  slamming 
of  a  door ;  give  Avay  to  starts  of  terror,  and  flutterings  of  the  heart, 
and  tAvangings  of  nerves,  if  taken  by  surprise,  for  which  the  horrible 
temper  of  her  shreAvish  parent  Avas  ansAverable  ;  and  yet,  to  her 
praise  be  it  said,  she  was  a  dutiful  daughter  to  the  end,  curbing 
her  oAvn  hot  passions  like  an  angel  Avhen  dealing  with  Sal  the  ter¬ 
magant.  One  of  the  many  causes  for  Arexation  Avhich  poverty  induced 

*  Inaccurate  newspapers  have  stated  from  time  to  time  that  Miss  Mellon’s  first 
appearance  was  at  Macclesfield  or  Stafford.  It  was  at  Ulverstone.  The  bill  of  the 
play  exists  in  the  British  Museum. 
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during  this  period  was  an  inability  to  go  to  church.  Harriot  was  always 
pious  and  church-going,  ay,  and  superstitious  too ;  hut  at  Stafford  it 
was  not  possible,  without  loss  of  self-respect,  to  go  to  church  among  all 
the  flaunting  misses  who  were  criticising  one  another’s  bonnets — as  is 
the  way  of  misses — instead  of  attending  to  their  prayers.  Though  she 
was  anxious  to  go  to  church,  Harriot  had  no  idea  of  being  held  up  to 
oblocpry,  for  she  was  proud  and  haughty,  although  miserably  out  at 
elbows,  and  possessed  not  a  decent  dress  to  her  back — that  is  a  dress  for 
private  wear — all  the  few  halfpence  which  thrifty  Sal  allowed  her  out  of  her 
own  earnings  being  more  than  swallowed  up  by  necessary  stage  shoes  and 
gloves.  Yet  who  shall  decipher  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Heaven  1  Her 
mother’s  cruelty  provided  the  ill-used  girl  with  many  allies,  some  of 
whom  influenced  her  career.  Sometimes  she  would  wander  in  the  fields 
all  night,  not  daring  to  go  home  ;  and  in  a  small  town  like  Stafford  it 
soon  became  common  gossip  that  the  pretty  girl  with  the  marvellous  flow 
of  spirits  was  leading  the  life  of  a  dog.  As  in  previous  years  and  places, 
people  were  kind  to  Harriot,  who  was  always  well-behaved,  inviting 
her  to  their  homes,  presenting  her  with  garments,  taking  tickets  for  her 
benefit — for  under  the  new  regime  she  was  entitled  to  a  benefit — and 
occupying  themselves  with  her  concerns  after  a  fashion  which  would  have 
smacked  of  impertinence  if  her  lines  had  been  cast  in  more  pleasant 
quarters.  Thanks  to  her  wretched  plight,  she  made  friends  which  she 
would  otherwise  never  have  made ;  friends  who  stuck  by  her  and  fought 
her  battles — one  friend,  more  useful  than  the  rest,  who  actually  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  boon-companion  of  peers 
and  royal  princes,  who  was  also  the  patentee  of  Drury  !  When  the  company 
went  to  Drayton,  for  example,  Miss  Mellon  always  lodged  with  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  good  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  edified  her  with  sage  advice 
and  lessons  in  grammar,  and  lectures  upon  the  immortal  bard  •  while  in 
the  town  of  Stafford,  the  mayor  himself  would  invite  the  damsel  to  an 
early  dinner  and  indulge  her  with  the  improving  society  of  his  own 
daughters. 

It  was  in  1794  that  Mr.  Sheridan  came  down  to  that  dead-alive  city 
as  steward  of  the  races,  and  met  the  young  actress  at  the  mayor’s.  Being 
requested  to  see  her  perform,  he  yawned  for  half-an-hour  in  a  box,  then 
vouchsafed  a  supercilious  judgment  that  she  was  vastly  entertaining,  but  not 
genteel — lamentably  deficient,  in  fact,  in  the  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  refinement 
and  ton  for  which  fastidious  persons  crave.  But  as  an  actress  of  lioydenisli 
romping  parts  he  was  pleased  to  consider  her  promising,  and  a  word  of 
commendation,  however  grudgingly  bestowed,  from  so  great  a  bashaw  as 
Sheridan,  was  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  a  young  girl  go  pit-a-pat.  “  It 
is  a  pity  that  such  talent  should  be  confined  to  so  demned  small  a  sphere, 
fore-gad  it  is,”  he  was  good  enough  to  remark  ;  and  the  mayor,  perceiving  a 
blush  of  pleasure  mantling  the  visage  of  his  protegee,  endeavoured  to  clinch 
the  matter  by  suggesting  that  she  was  not  tied  to  Stafford  by  the  leg.  “  We 
shall  be  grieved  to  lose  her,”  he  observed.  “  Yet  if  you,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
can  find  a  place,”  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  patentee  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  by  such  simple  birdlime.  He  smiled  sweetly,  brushed  the  snuff 
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from  his  cravat  with  dainty  finger-tips,  and  nodding  airily,  cried  :  “  Of 
course,  of  course  !’  When  there’s  an  opening,  only  too  glad,  I’m  sure  !  ” 
and  so  departed  as  he  came. 

He  went,  hut  the  seed  was  sown.  Sal,  the  termagant,  who  was 
growing  querulous  with  hope  deferred  and  a  constantly  empty  stomach, 
had  taken  to  scold  her  daughter  every  day  as  a  “  stupid  thing,  who 
would  bring  her  poor  much-enduring  mother’s  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  through  disappointment.”  When  Harriot  returned  home  with  an 
account  of  the  great  man’s  fine  speeches  she  slapped  her  thigh  and  set 
her  arms  akimbo  ;  and  to  go  through  this  pantomime  was  to  show  that 
her  mind  was  made  up,  and  for  her  mind  to  he  made  up  was  for  an  order 
to  go  forth,  and  for  an  order  to  go  forth  was  for  the  household  humbly 
to  obey.  And  so  it  came  about  that,  despite  the  rashness  of  the  act,  it 
was  determined  that  the  Entwisle  family  should  pack  up  hag  and 
baggage  straightway  (the  whole  of  it  would  go  inside  a  handkerchief), 
and,  on  the  faith  of  a  vague  compliment,  plunge  into  the  sea  of  the  vast 
metropolis,  there  to  swim  or  drown. 

Madam’s  mind  being  made  up  there  was  nothing  more  to  he  said. 
Miss  Mellon  took  a  farewell  benefit,  whereby  she  reaped  fifty  guineas, 
and  with  that  fortune  pour  tout  potcuje,  the  trio  started  for  London. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Harriot  Mellon  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  in  1793.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In  1795  she  was  still  at 
Stafford,  and,  besides,  in  1793  there  was  no  theatre  in  Drury  Lane. 
The  old  house  had  been  pulled  down  to  prevent,  as  Suett  put  it,  “  the 
unpleasantness  of  its  coming  down  of  its  own  accord,”  and  the  big  new 
theatre,  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  was  not  opened  to  the  public  till 
March,  1794. 

But  never  mind  that.  Harriot  started  for  the  metropolis  with  the 
blessings  of  her  friends,  who  vaguely  prophesied  that  if  she  was  a  good 
girl  she  might  rise  to  have  a  carriage  some  day ;  and  the  ambitious  Sal 
deposited  her  belongings  in  the  Strand  (singular  coincidence  !)  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  becoming  address  whereat  to  receive  the  visits  of 
anxious  managers. 

Oh  broken  hearts  —  sickened  hearts  —  weary  world-worn  hearts, 
racked  and  tempest-tossed — which  came  clattering  down  from  soaring  in 
ether  upon  the  cruel  London  stones  !  Oh  miserable  victims  of  fate  un¬ 
deserved,  who  arrive  in  our  murky  streets  rosy  with  the  robust  freshness 
due  to  country  breezes,  buoyant  with  hope,  gay  with  rainbow  visions,  to 
fall  prostrate,  shattered,  and  desillusiones,  among  a  host  of  Levites  who,  nose 
in  air,  pass  by  on  the  other  side  !  Our  thoroughfares  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tolerably  tidy,  just  a  trifle  smoke-smeared  and  mud-bespattered  maybe,  hut, 
in  the  main,  fair  enough  to  the  inexperienced  optic.  Trust  not,  oh  country 
brother,  the  lying  exterior  of  those  mendacious  stones ;  take  an  old  old 
man’s  word  for  it,  they  are  running  with  blood  (if  you  could  hut  see  it), 
deep  red  hearts’  blood — their  surfaces  glitter  Avith  salt,  the  salt  of  tears 
wrung  from  human  anguish— mortal  misery — which  gushed  forth  in 
silent  protest  ere  peace  came  !  Yet  what  is  the  use  of  my  drivelling  in 
this  way  1  It  is  hut  platitude.  In  consequence  of  my  great  age  I  have  seen 
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more  misery  than  most  people ;  and  you  in  your  trivial  span  have  seen 
quite  enough,  I  warrant,  to  cause  you  to  resent  my  prosing.  What  was 
it  that  set  me  maundering  1  Oh,  I  remember.  It  was  the  picture  on 
my  mind’s  retina  of  the  country  lass  in  town,  a  prey  to  temptation, 
peril  of  every  kind,  such  as  besets  all  innocent  young  women  in  this 
Babylon  of  ours.  Innocent  1  She  was  innocent.  Oh,  indeed  1  Yes, 
she  was,  although  an  actress.  Wasn’t  that  wonderful  1  So  innocent 
that  on  her  first  day  in  London  she  watched  her  opportunity  when 
the  termagant  was  gone  a-marketing  to  steal  forth  and  stare  at  the 
seething  marvels  of  the  city.  What  shops  !  What  entrancing  nick- 
nacks  !  Only  a  few  doors  down,  just  seven  or  eight,  would  she 
steal  a-tiptoe— no  more,  she  promised  herself.  But  wonder  followed  on  the 
heels  of  wonder  in  such  bewildering  succession  and  seductive  liurlyburly 
that  she  was  lured  on  and  on  till  she  was  lost,  and  then  looking  around  on 
stranger  visages  burst  into  tears  through  fear.  A  gallant,  perceiving  a 
lovely  woman  in  distress,  came  smirking  up  to  offer  insidious  compli¬ 
ments.  “  Mother  will  be  so  cross,”  she  wailed,  “  and  I  shall  be  beaten 
when  I  get  home  again  !  ”  Here  was  a  new  sensation  for  the  roue.  He 
mumbled  something.  She  glanced  at  him  in  swift  anger  and  surprise, 
and  sped  quickly  off,  regardless  of  crowding  vehicles,  till  out  of  breath. 
She  was  hailed  by  an  old  gentleman  with  rubicund  visage  and  white  hair 
and  a  huge  neckerchief,  who  was  solicitous  of  knowing  whether  milady 
would  like  a  coach  1  Of  course  she  would.  How  delightful !  The  very  thing  ! 
What  a  nice  old  gentleman  !  But  he  would  want  money,  perhaps,  and 
she  possessed  no  pelf.  This  distracting  admission  brought  another  flood 
of  tears,  upon  which  the  old  hunks  grumbled.  “  Bless  yer  pretty  face, 
I’ve  daughters  of  my  own.  It’s  a  bad  job  and  I  must  take  it  from  some 
other  fare,”  and  he  drove  her  for  nothing  to  the  lodging  in  the  Strand,  where 
she  got  (though  nineteen  and  tall  and  shapely)  oh  such  a  wh — pp — ing ! 
But  over  that  awffil  picture  let  us  draw  a  veil. 

Mrs.  Entwisle  had  every  reason  to  be  cross.  Mr.  Sheridan,  worried 
by  debts,  and  duns,  and  writs,  was  in  no  humour  to  brook  the  importu¬ 
nate  sallies  of  a  red-nosed  shrill  old  harridan.  Day  followed  day,  and 
hope  was  still  deferred.  Ho  message  came  from  the  theatre.  The  fifty 
pounds  were  dwindling.  In  the  Strand  lodgings  were  dear,  the  price  of 
food  exorbitant.  In  despair  at  last,  the  trio  departed  to  a  more  homely 
dwelling-place,  engaging  a  cottage  in  St/George’s  Fields,  where  existed,  at 
that  time,  stagnant  pools  and  beds  of  offal — -(Bethlehem  Hospital  stands 
there  now)— a  spot  sacred  to  dog-fanciers  under  a  cloud,  birdcatchers, 
itinerant  showmen  out  of  collar — a  convenient  Alsatia,  where  rents  were 
low,  and  where  bumbailiffs  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  venture. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  Hunger  forced  his  head  and 
shoulders  through  the  humble  cottage  windows.  The  termagant,  whose 
temper  was  in  no  wise  improved  by  that  aggressive  presence,  took  in  sricli 
modest  washing  as  she  could  procure,  and  rated  her  daughter  for  a  fool. 
“You  great,  hulking,  idle,  good-for-nothing  lazybones!”  she  cried; 
“  you’re  as  bad  as  your  stepfather  there,  who  has  no  thought  but  drink. 
Here  am  I,  who  am  worth  a  dozen  of  you  (not  quite  so  young  and  pretty, 
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perhaps),  wearing  myself  to  rags  to  support  you,  whilst  you - ”  And 

so  on  and  so  forth,  after  the  fashion  which  poor  Harriot  knew  well.  Meekly 
she  washed  and  helped  to  mend  (for  though  quick  of  temper  herself,  she 
was  always  meek  to  her  mamma),  and  waited  and  waited  for  better  days, 
which,  after  a  dreary  interregnum  of  hopeless  waiting,  came. 

The  moment  arrived  when  Sheridan  did  want  a  new  actress,  and, 
sending  for  her,  hade  her  go  through  the  scenes  of  Lydia  Languish, 
from  his  own  play  of  “  The  Rivals.”  She  shook  her  head  and  answered 
naively  :  “  I  dare  not,  sir,  for  my  life.  I  would  rather  read  it  to  all 
England.  Suppose  you  read  your  play  to  me  1  ”  This  amused  the  blase 
Brinsley,  who  did  read  it,  and  finally  cast  her  for  the  part  of  Lydia,  in 
hopes  that  she  would  do  to  set  up  against  the  cohort  of  outrageous  minxes 
who  made  his  life  a  burthen  in  the  green-room. 

She  appeared,  and  was  paralysed  with  nervousness.  “  The  Rivals,” 
says  a  daily  paper,  “  was  played  last  night  with  a  new  actress  for  Lydia 
Languish.  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Melling,  or  Millin,  was  greatly 
agitated.  Her  appearance  is  strikingly  handsome,  her  action  graceful, 
her  voice  singularly  musical.  It  is  unfair  to  call  last  night  a  failure, 
although  she  did  not  succeed.”  Although  she  was  a  failure,  her  beauty - 
created  a  turmoil  in  the  dovecote,  and  that  was  enough  for  Sheridan,  who 
swore  that,  stupid  or  the  reverse,  she  should  succeed.  Yet  what  wonder 
that  she  failed!  What  chance  had  a  raw  beginner  of  success  when 
opposed  to  such  a  galaxy  as  then  shone  at  Drury  Lane  ?  What  a  com¬ 
pany  it  wfis,  affording,  as  it  did,  three  or  four  first-class  players  for  every 
line  of  character  !  During  the  season  of  ’95  the  following  performers, 
amongst  many  others,  were  members  of  this  astounding  company 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  Farren,  Miss  Pope,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Signora  Storace, 
Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  De  Camp,  John  and  Charles  Kemble,  Suett,  Ban¬ 
nister,  Braham,  Palmer,  Wroughton,  Kelly.  And  the  huge  theatre,  too, 
which  the  great  Sarah  used  *' to  dub  “  the  wilderness,”  was  more  than 
enough  even  for  veterans.  Ho  wonder  if  the  country  girl  was  faint  and 
dizzy,  and  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  on  her. 

Well,  during  her  first  season,  though  Sheridan  pitted  her  adroitly 
against  the  minxes,  Harriot  sank  to  the  condition  of  “  utility.”  She 
played  captives,  ladies-in- waiting,  mute  parts,  varied  now  and  again  byr 
shouting  in  an  opera  chorus.  Then  she  was  selected  to  understudy  the 
characters  of  the  stars,  and  so  appeared  several  times  in  the  roles  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  when  that  lady  found  it  inconvenient  to  appear.  As  an 
actress  she  was  “  no  great  shakes.”  Sheridan  was  forced  at  last  to  admit 
the  fact  to  the  envious  and  ruffled  dovecote,  but  as  a  beauty  he  decided 
she  would  do.  “  Poll  !  ”  sneered  ravishing  Miss  De  Camp.  “  She 
reminds  me  of  a  country  road  and  a  pillion  !”  “That  may  be,”  retorted 
the  manager,  “  but  you’d  give  her  your  jewels,  you  saucy  jade,  for  such  a 
skin  and  such  a  wealth  of  hair,  which  is  all  genuine — not  the  concoction 
of  the  frizeur.”  So,  in  spite  of  harrowing  mediocrity,  the  debutante  was 
kept  before  the  public  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a- week,  and  the  regal 
Siddons,  captivated  by  her  artless  ways  and  good  behaviour  and  merry 
smile,  took  the  damsel  under  her  august  wing.  Hor  was  such  protection 
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valueless,  let  me  tell  you ;  for  despite  the  lowly  condition  which  went 
with  thirty  shillings  a-week,  Miss  Mellon  came  to  he  admitted  into  the 
first  green-room,  where  the  creme  de  la  creme  received  the  elite  •  and 
more  than  this.  When,  during  the  off-season,  the  Kembles  went  a-starring, 
the  great  Sarah  deigned  tq  take  the  chit,  along  with  the  other  impedi¬ 
menta,  to  Liverpool. 

The  great  Sarah,  although  accustomed  to  dwell  on  high  Olympus, 
was  not  out  of  reach  of  the  sordid  troubles  of  the  world.  Sheridan  had  a 
playful  way  of  not  paying  salaries,  and  she,  as  well  as  others,  was 
obliged  to  go  into  the  provinces  when  the  patent  theatre  closed,  to  obtain 
means  of  paying  her  butcher.  At  the  time  of  this  visit  the  London  manager 
owed  his  chief  star  no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  !  So,  as  a  matter 
of  urgent  business,  she  went  off  to  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  at  Liverpool, 
regardless  of  the  insults  she  received  there.  Jane  Shore  was  her  chef 
d’ oeuvre  at  this  moment ;  but  the  Liverpool  public,  full  for  the  time  being 
of  some  local  grievance,  preferred  pelting  each  other  across  the  house 
with  peanuts  to  listening  to  'the  vroes  of  the  king’s  favourite.  Miss 
Mellon,  horror-stricken  at  such  behaviour  to  her  idol,  burst  into  tears 
and  could  scarce  get  through  her  lines.  Mrs.  Siddons,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  deadly  pale,  was  too  haughty  to  find  such  relief.  She  whispered 
that  there  was  no  use  in  acting  to  a  set  of  pigs.  “We  will  go  through  the 
time  requisite  for  the  scenes,  no  more.”  And  so,  folding  her  arms,  she 
stood  on  the  stage  muttering  to  herself,  and  then  went  off  and  then  came 
on  again,  followed  by  the  abashed  but  faithful  handmaiden.  The 
audience  took  no  notice.  They  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  ; 
and  so  the  play  came  to  an  end,  and,  in  due  course,  the  engagement.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  great  Sarah  returned  to  town  laden  at  least  with  guineas 
as  a  set-off  against  provincial  insolence.  Anyway,  her  kindness  to  the 
novice  whom  she  elected  to  patronise  was  beyond  all  praise.  She 
instructed  her  in  stage  deportment,  cured  her  of  many  faults,  gave  many 
precious  hints  and  much  sage  counsel,  and  even  more  than  this  : 

Upon  her  return  to  resume  town  duties  she  led  forth  Miss  Mellon  by 
the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  astonished  company,  and  said  in  that 
awful  voice  which  was  accustomed  to  thrill  thousands,  with  a  petrifying 
obeisance  of  mock  humility  :  u  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — This  young  lady 
conducts  herself  with  the  utmost  propriety.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
introduce  her  as  my  young  friend  !  ”  The  effect  of  such  condescension 
was  electrical !  The  patrons  of  the  drama — beaux,  bucks,  journalists, 
pamphleteers — crowded  round  with  myriad  compliments.  What  could 
they  do  to  oblige  bliss  Mellon  1  The  dovecote  quite  shivered  with 
spite,  and  Harriot,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  hung  down  her  head,  turning 
first  white,  then  scarlet.  A  venerable  gentleman,  pitying  the  maid’s 
distress,  came  forward  and  slipped  five  guineas  in  her  hand.  “  That’s 
for  your  benefit,  when  you  have  one.  Never  mind,  my  dear,”  he 
whispered.  “  The  honour’s  great,  but  you  no  doubt  deserve  it.  Courage  ! 
Work  hard,  and  prosper  !  ”  Harriot  looked  up  in  gratitude  into  the  old 
man’s  face,  though  uncertain  as  to  taking  the  money.  “  Who  is  the  kind 
old  gentleman  1  ”  she  demanded  in  doubt  of  her  patroness.  “  He  is  pale 
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and  sickly,  and  looks  nearly  as  poor  as  II”  “ That,”  replied  in  sonorous 
tones  the  queen  of  tragedy,  “  is  an  honourable  man  who,  through  all  his 
long  life,  has  been  partial  to  artists  and  the  arts.  Though  his  scratch- 
wig  is  worse  for  wear,  and  his  old  coat  white  at  the  seams,  that  is  the 
banker,  old  Tom  Coutts  ;  be  civil  to  him,  for  he’s  the  richest  man  in 
England.” 


“  OTHELLO  ”  IN  PARIS. 

By  Dutton  Cook. 

I  hi  regard  to  the  tragedy  of  “  Othello,”  the  late  Alexandre  Dumas  had 
enjoyed  opportunities  such  as  have  been  permitted  to  few  dramatic 
critics  or  playgoers,  Erencli  or  English.  He  had  seen,  as  he  relates,  Othello 
personated  now  by  Talma,  now  by  Edmund  Kean,  now  by  Kemble — 
presumably  Charles  Kemble — now  by  Macready,  and  now  by  Joanny; 
Paris  being,  without  doubt,  in  every  case  the  scene  of  the  representation. 
He  found — it  was  perhaps  needless  for  him  to  state — that  the  great 
artists  played  the  part  very  differently.  In  Talma’s  performance  art  was 
most  conspicuous;  in  Kean’s,  temperament;  in  Joanny’s,  extraordinary 
dramatic  instinct.  Dumas  was  impressed  by  Kemble’s  respect  for  tra¬ 
dition,  and  by  Macready’s  physical  beauty ;  although  those  who  remember 
the  most  admiringly  the  aspect  of  the  late  tragedian  must  shrink  from 
associating  with  it  the  idea  of  beauty.  Pew,  indeed,  will  be  disposed  to 
dissent  from  Macready’s  own  estimate  of  his  appearance,  contained  in 
this  entry  in  his  diary:  ‘J  Jan.  5  th,  1839.  Read  a  very  strange  note 
from  some  woman,  threatening  to  destroy  herself  for  love  of  me  !  The 
ugly  need  never  despair-  after  this.”  Further,  Dumas  held  Talma’s 
Othello  to  be  a  Moor  suddenly  roused  from  the  repose  of  Venetian 
civilisation ;  Kean’s  Othello  was  wildly  fierce— half  tiger,  half  human  ; 
Kemble  appeared  as  a  man  of  ripe  age,  completely  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  his  passion ;  Macready  as  an  Arab  of  the  days  of  the 
Abencerrages — elegant  and  chivalric.  Joanny,  as  Othello,  Dumas  found 
to  be  terrible,  but  vulgar. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Talma  appeared  in  the  version  of  the  tragedy 
arranged  for  the  French  stage  by  Ducis.  Talma,  the  son  of  the  surgeon- 
dentist  to  George  III.,  had  passed  many  years  in  London,  had  witnessed 
frequent  performances  of  Shakespeare,  and  had  urged  Ducis  to  undertake 
the  task  of  adaptation.  A  strange  mutilation  of  the  text  resulted.  Ducis 
was  devoted  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  classic  drama,  and  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  Shakespeare’s  disregard  of  the  unities.  Timidly  adhering  to 
the  old  formuke,  Ducis  became  involved  in  the  most  daring  and  outrageous 
assaults  upon  the  English  poet.  The  tragedy  was  tampered  with,  cut 
and  maimed  out  of  all  recognition.  Iago  was  dismissed  altogether  from 
the  scene,  under  the  pretext  that  the  French  public  would  not  for  a 
moment  tolerate  the  presence  of  such  a  character  in  the  play.  The 
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adapter,  fairly  frightened  at  the  last  act,  and  prepared  for  its  offending 
the  audience,  contrived  alternative  catastrophes — “Pun,”  as  Dumas  de¬ 
scribes  it,  “a  l’usage  des  coeurs  impitoyables,  l’autre  a  celui  des  ames 
sensibles.”  By  way  of  final  homage  to  conventionality,  Ducis  substituted 
the  dagger  for  the  pillow  in  the  murdering  of  Desdemona.  Talma,  how¬ 
ever,  triumphed  in  this  miserable  travestie  by  Ducis,  which  gave  way,  in 
1830,  to  the  specially  faithful,  forcible,  elegant,  and  poetic  version  pre¬ 
pared  by  Alfred  do  Yigny,  and  produced  at  the  Frangais,  with  Joanny  as 
Othello,  Perrier  as  Iago,  and  Mdlle.  Mars  as  Desdemona.  About  the 
same  time,  or  it  may  be  a  little  earlier,  “  Othello  ”  had  visited  the  boule¬ 
vards  as  a  melodrama  in  four  acts,  with  a  prologue,  “  Imitation  libre  do 
Shakespeare,”  by  MM.  Victor  Ducange  and  Anicet  Bourgeois.  Dumas 
holds  that  the  case  of  “  Othello  ”  is  a  proof  of  the  slowness  with  which 
art  advances,  “  meme  dans  un  pays  comrne  le  notre;”  as  if  France  had  ever 
been  specially  receptive  of  foreign  literature  !  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  works  of  Moliere,  very  speedily  after  their  production, 
were  in  some  form  or  other  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  English  theatre. 

No  doubt  “  Othello”  found  its  way  to  the  French  stage  in  1830,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  successful  performance  of  this  tragedy  by  the  English 
actors  who  visited  Paris  in  1827  and  1829  ;  when,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  unlearned  audience,  books  of  the  play  were  prepared  with  the 
English  text  on  one  page  and  a  French  translation  on  the  other,  just  as 
the  libretti  of  the  Italian  operas  are  always  arranged  for  our  patrons  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  But  of  course  the  Parisians 
were  already  acquainted  with  Rossini’s  opera  seria  of  “  Otello  ” — a  most 
un-Shakespearean  work,  however,  of  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  from  Venice 
in  1818  :  “  They  have  been  crucifying  ‘  Othello  ’  into  an  opera,  the  music 
good  but  lugubrious ;  but  as  for  the  words,  all  the  real  scenes  with  Iago 
cut  out  and  the  greatest  nonsense  instead  ;  the  handkerchief  turned  into 
a  billet-doux ;  and  the  first  singer  would  not  black  his  face  for  some 
exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface  !  ”  In  this  opera  Iago’s  im¬ 
portance  is  much  diminished,  and  Cassio  is  altogether  suppressed,  while 
Roderigo  becomes  a  leading  character.  Rossini,  indeed,  was  required  to 
convert  Othello  and  Roderigo  into  striking  parts  for  the  two  popular 
tenors,  Davide  and  Nozzare.  In  those  days  Italian  opera  seria  was  apt  to 
be  very  undramatic ;  little  tragic  acting  was  attempted  by  the  singers, 
nor  was  appropriateness  much  considered  in  the  music.  Davide,  judging 
that  the  duet  provided  for  the  last  scene  did  not  sufficiently  exhibit  his 
vocal  ability,  substituted  for  it  a  duet  from  “Armida,”  a  pleasing  air, 
but  not  in  the  least  severe  or  adapted  to  the  situation.  As  Desdemona 
could  scarcely  be  slain  to  such  melodious  strains,  the  Moor,  after  a  most 
violent  exhibition  of  his  jealousy,  calmly  sheathed  his  dagger,  and  in  the 
most  graceful  and  tender  manner  commenced  his  duet  with  his  wife  ; 
this  accomplished,  he  took  her  politely  by  the  hand  and  retired,  amidst 
the  heartiest  applause  of  the  audience,  who  seemed  to  think  it  quite 
natural  that  the  story  should  conclude  so  comfortably,  or  rather  should 
not  conclude  at  all,  for  this  denoument  left  the  knot  very  much  where  it 
was  in  the  first  scene.  Of  course  when  “  Otello  ”  was  represented  by 
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Garcia,  Duprez,  or,  in  later  times,  Tamberlik,  the  original  music  was  sung 
and  the  opera  concluded  tragically.  Dumas  expressly  mentions  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Malibran — •“  Cette  grande  tragedienne  ” — as  Desdemona  in 
the  last  scene  of  “  Otello.”  “  Elle  ecliappait  a  Othello,  qui  etendait  le 
bras  sur  elle  ;  elle  lui  glissait  pour  ainsi  dire  dans  les  mains  ;  puis,  folle, 
eperdue,  elle  courait,  essayant  d’ouvrir  les  portes,  de  gravir  les  murailles ; 
enfin  elle  se  retrouvait  avec  Othello,  pres  du  lit,  et  de  son  propre  mouve- 
ment,  sans  qu’il  eut  besoin  de  l’y  transporter,  elle  s’y  renversait  d’elle- 
meme.  C’etait  la  et  ainsi  qu’Othello  la  tuait.”  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Madame  Grisi’s  Desdemona  followed  the  example  set  by  Madame 
Malibran’s. 

Dumas  has  a  few  notes  to  add  touching  the  performances  of  “'Othello” 
in  Paris.  He  censures,  by  anticipation,  the  Othellos— Signor  Salvini 
may  be  cited  as  their  representative — who,  not  content  with  the  stage 
direction,  taking  him  by  the  throat,  have  not  hesitated  to  fling  their 
Iago  violently  to  the  earth,  raising  their  feet  as  though  to  trample  upon 
and  crush  him.  Dumas  justly  observes  that  Iago,  a  soldier  and  an 
ancient  or  ensign,  would  not  answer  or  continue  his  converse  in  so  calm 
or  philosophic  a  tone  if  Othello  had  subjected  him  to  such  brutal  and 
outrageous  treatment.  Joanny  he  judged  to  be  particularly  fine  when, 
in  the  scene  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Cassio,  Othello,  “  enveloppe  d’un 
grand  burnous  blanc,”  appears  in  the  background,  rigid  of  movement, 
silent  of  step  as  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  or  the  statue  of  the 
'Commander.  At  the  words  “  Weep’st  thou  for  him  to  my  face  1  ”  Dumas 
wrote :  “  La,  seulement,  la  colere  d’Othello  doit  eclater  par  un  de  ces 
rugissements  que  Ivean  faisait  si  bien.”  Concerning  the  suicide  of 
Othello  he  gives  curious  details.  “  On  ne  croirait  pas  qu’il  y  ait  tant  de 
famous  de  se  frapper  d’un  poignard.”  Talma,  raising  his  dagger,  stabbed 
himself  with  a  downward  inclination  of  the  weapon,  and  Joanny  adopted 
the  manner  of  Talma.  Kean  and  Kemble,  using  both  hands,  pressed 
the  dagger  horizontally  as  though  into  their  very  hearts.  Macready 
forced  in  his  poignard  below  his  ribs,  directing  it  upwards.  Then,  we  are 
told,  he  added  “  un  grand  effet.”  Mortally  wounded,  he  yet  preserved 
strength  enough  to  drag  himself  even  to  the  bedside  of  his  victim ;  “  Et, 
en  ralant  le  nom  de  Desdemona,  il  allait  tomber  et  mourir,  la  bouche  sur 
la  main  de  sa  victime.”  Those  who  remember  Macready’s  Othello  can 
certify  that  Dumas  has  correctly  described  the  actor’s  treatment  of  the 
death-scene. 

“Othello”  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  “stock  pieces”  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais.  A  season  or  two  ago,  however,  there  was  presented 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais  certain  scenes  of  the  tragedy — the  scene  between 
Desdemona  and  Emilia,  with  the  Willow  Song  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
act,  and  the  final  scene  of  Othello’s  murder  of  Desdemona.  The  occasion 
was  the  farewell  representation  of  Bressant.  Mounet  Sully  appeared  as 
Othello,  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Desdemona.  The  translator  of  the 
tragedy  was  not  De  Ahgny,  but  the  young  poet  Jean  Picard. 

M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  supplied  an  account  of  the  representation, 
had  been  far  less  privileged  than  Alexandre  Dumas.  Apparently  M.  Sarcey 
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had  only  seen  “  Othello  ” — which  he  counts  as  “  la  plus  parfaite  de  toutes 
les  tragedies  ” — in  Italian  (a  language  he  did  not  understand)  with  the 
tragedian,  Signor  Eossi,  in  the  chief  part.  He  relates  that  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  “  hattement  de  coeur  ”  he  saw  the  curtain  rise  upon  the 
fragment  of  Shakespeare.  Certainly  the  entertainment  had  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  programme  was  too  full ;  the  spectators  had  paid 
heavily  for  their  places  and  were  disposed  to  he  discontented — “animes 
d’une  aigreur  secrete.”  Many  attended  the  theatre  not  to  see  the  perfor¬ 
mances  so  much  as  to  see  each  other,  to  do  honour  to  Eressant,  and 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion ;  while  a  certain  select  body 
were  only  curious  as  to  how  Mounet  Sully  would  look  with  a'  black  face, 
or  how  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  would  arrange  her  hair  as  Desdemona.  De 
Musset’s  “  Caprices  de  Marianne  ”  was  first  presented,  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  and  doleful  last  scene  of  a  cemetery,  in  recognition  of  the  poet’s 
intentions,  wdiich  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  accepted  acting  editions  of 
the  play.  A  conclusion,  which  had  been  criticised  for  its  abruptness, 
was  thus  avoided ;  little  was  gained  otherwise.  “  Ce  cimetiere,”  writes 
M.  Sarcey,  “  ne  fait  cpi’allonger  l’ceuvre  et  la  rendre  plus  triste.”  He 
preferred  the  treatment  of  the  text  which,  with  the  author’s  consent, 
had  been  previously  approved  in  representation.  After  De  Musset’s  play 
came  “  un  intermede  de  chant,”  including  a  grand  air  from  Eossini’s 
“  Siege  de  Corinthe,”  and  the  “Noel”  of  Adam,  M.  Eaure  and  Madame 
Carvalho  being  the  singers  ;  then  follows  the  scene  from  “  Othello  ;  ”  the 
entertainment  closing  with  Moliere’s  comedy  of  “  Monsieur  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac;”  the  characters,  even  to  the  least  significant  on  the  list,  being 
sustained  by  societaires  of  the  Comedie  F  ran  raise. 

Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  said  or  sang  the  Willow  Song,  “  avec  une 
inexprimable  poesie  de  langueur  melancolique ;  ”  but  she  made  little 
impression ;  nobody  understood,  none  sympathised,  “  et  pas  plus  moi  que 
les  autres,”  frankly  confesses  M.  Sarcey.  “  Non,  nous  n’etions  pas  dans  le 
mouvement,”  he  adds.  An  integral  part  of  the  audience,  he  felt  himself 
governed  by  them ;  he  could  not  disconnect  himself  from  their  senti¬ 
ments;  he  shared  their  indifference.  Mdlle.  Fayotte,  as  Emilia,  lacked 
liveliness ;  she  was  too  little  of  the  soubrette,  too  much  of  the  severe  con¬ 
fidante  of  tragedy.  Desdemona  withdrew  to  her  bed  in  an  alcove.  The 
intervening  scene  of  the  attack  upon  Cassio  by  Boderigo  and  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Iago  being  omitted,  there  was  little  pause  between 
the  retiring  to  rest  of  Desdemona  and  the  entrance  of  Othello  to  murder 
her.  Desdemona  had  been  required,  “faisant  face  au  public,”  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  M.  Sarcey  calls  “ce  mouvement  difficile”  of  going  to 
bed  without  undressing  herself.  The  least  reverent  of  the  spectators 
tittered  freely.  Desdemona  drew  the  curtains  of  the  alcove — all  was 
darkness.  A  door  opened  and  Othello  entered  carrying  a  bougeoir.  It 
was  decided  at  once  that  Mounet  Sully  had  blacked  himself  too  con¬ 
scientiously.  He  was  a  negro  rather  than  a  Moor.  “La  couleur  bistrde 
aurait  suffi  et  n’aurait  pas  donne  c\  ses  yeux  cet  eclat  blanc  des  negres  de 
pendule.”  And  then,  in  lieu  of  stately  oriental  robes,  he  had  donned  a 
graceless  variegated  tunic,  such  as  are  worn  by  “les  grands  lampadaires 
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qui  nous  sont  expedies  de  Venise.”  It  was  truly  disappointing.  But 
worst  of  all  was  the  bougeoir.  As  M.  Sarcey  writes,  “  ce  diable  de 
bougeoir  allume,  aux  mains  du  mari,  quand  nous  venions  de  regarder  la 
femme  qui  se  couchait  sur  son  lit  !  ” 

Mounet  Sully  paused  ;  he  paused,  indeed,  a  little  too  long.  Those 
who  had  tittered  before  now  laughed  outright.  The  actor  was  discon¬ 
certed,  stood  still,  seemed  uncertain  what  he  should  do  next.  It  was  a 
trying  moment.  His  critic  writes  :  “  II  est  evident  que  Mounet  Sully  se 
dise  a  part  lui,  ‘  Si  je  plantais-la  ce  public  !  Si  je  m’evanouissais  et 
criais  :  Au  rideau  !  ’  ”  M.  Sardou  imagined  that  some  such  thoughts 
passed  through  the  actor’s  mind  and  whispered  in  his  ear  at  this  terrible 
juncture.  He  advanced,  however,  and  commenced  his  soliloquy,  “  La 
cause  !  la  cause  !  ”  But  the  speech  and  the  tone  in  Avhich  the  actor 
delivered  it  seemed  alike  exaggerated.  The  audience  had  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared  for  the  last  act  of  Othello ;  the  four  earlier  acts  should 
have  been  presented.  M.  Sardou  felt,  as  he  relates,  like  one  who, 
perfectly  sober  himself,  has  suddenly  joined  a  very  jovial  supper-party, 
“  legerement  gris.”  His  coolness  contrasts  so  with  their  feverish  and 
reckless  gaiety  that  “  n’ayant  pas  bu  une  goutte  des  bouteilles  qui  les 
avaient  mis  en  cet  etat,”  he  thinks  the  company  mad.  The  audience 
experienced  some  such  sensation  when  suddenly  confronted  with  the  fury 
of  Othello.  And  then  Mounet  Sully  was  inarticulate,  inaudible,  occupied 
with  the  action  rather  than  the  diction  of  his  part. 

The  performance  offered  one  curious  novelty.  Upon  our  stage  Othello, 
pursuant  to  the  stage  direction  of  the  folios,  smothers  his  wife  ;  but  at 
the  line,  “  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.  So,  so,”  although 
there  is  no  authority  to  that  effect,  save  only  tradition,  the  actor  has 
usually  plied  his  dagger  in  completion  of  the  murder.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  wrote  as  to  this  :  “  It  is  most  probable  that  the  poet  intended 
Othello  to  stab  Desdemona  according  to  the  practice  of  the  modern 
stage.  His  previous  resolution,  ‘  I’ll  not  shed  her  blood/  is  forgotten  in 
the  agony  and  terror  of  the  moment  when  he  says,  c  Hot  dead,  not  yet 
quite  dead.’”  The  Othello  of  the  Theatre  Francais  reversed  this  order  of 
proceeding.  He  first  stabbed  Desdemona,  and  then  smothered  her  with 
her  pillow.  Whether  this  innovation  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  players, 
the  translator,  M.  Picard,  or  the  manager,  M.  Perrin,  did  not  appear.  It 
was  much  censured  by  those  amongst  the  spectators  who  could  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  original  play.  It  was  admitted  that  Desdemona 
did  not  die  of  suffocation,  that  Othello’s  efforts  to  smother  her  had 
failed,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  spoken  to  proclaim  herself  “  falsely 
murdered  ”  and  to  bid  farewell  to  Emilia.  Clearly  there  could  be  no 
speech  after  suffocation.  She  was  really  done  to  death  by  Othello’s 
dagger,  surviving  her  wounds  but  a  minute  or  two,  and  able  to  speak  only 
a  few  words.  But  the  dagger  was  not  employed  until  the  pillow  had 
failed.  Nevertheless,  Mounet  Sully’s  Othello  having  announced  that  he 
would  not  shed  her  blood,  “  Non,  je  ne  repandrai  pas  de  sang  ;  non,  je 
ne  lacererai  pas  cette  peau  plus  blanche  que  la  neige,  polio  comme 
l’albatre  des  monuments,”  hastened  to  rush  upon  her  with  his  dagger, 
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and  then,  by  way  of  afterthought,  adopted  the  far  less  assured  means  of 
accomplishing  her  death. 

Mounet  Sully  was  credited,  however,  with  certain  “  mouvements 
superbes.”  His  “Amen  !”  made  his  auditors  tremble,  and  he  represented 
with  special  force  Othello’s  horror  after  the  commission  of  his  crime. 
The  Desdemona  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  said  to  have  “  sauve  la 
soiree.”  As  M.  Sarcey  concludes :  “  Elle  a  eu  quand  elle  vient  d’etre 
assassinee  un  mouvement  si  beau,  Elegant  et  tragique  tout  ensemble,  la 
tete  roulant  hors  de  la  couche,  et  le  bras  pendant  le  long  du  lit,  que  les 
applaudissements  ont  eclate  de  toutes  parts.”  But  the  manager  was  not 
tempted  to  repeat  the  performance  of  “  Othello  ”  at  the  Theatre 
Francais. 


A  COMPANION  IN  THE  CAES. 

By  Wm.  J.  Florence. 

ONCE,  during  a  tour  in  the  Western  States,  an  incident  occurred  in 
which  I  rather  think  I  played  the  victim.  We  were  en  route  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  an  eight  or  ten  hours’  journey.  After  seeing  my 
wife  comfortably  seated,  I  walked  forward  to  the  smoking-car,  and, 
seating  myself  in  the  only  unoccupied  place,  I  pulled  out  my  cigar-case 
and  offered  a  cigar  to  the  person  next  me.  He  was  a  man  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  gentlemanly  in  appearance,  and  of  a  somewhat  reserved  and 
bashful  mien.  He  gracefully  accepted  the  cigar,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
became  engaged  in  conversation. 

“  Are  you  going  far  west  1  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Merely  so  far  as  Columbus,”  said  he.  (Columbus,  I  may  explain, 
is  the  capital  of  Ohio.)  “  And  you,  sir!”  he  added  interrogatively. 

“  I  am  journeying  towards  Cincinnati.  I  am  a  theatrical,  and  play 
to-morrow  night  at  Cincinnati.”  I  was  quite  a  young  man  then,  and 
fond  of  avowing  my  profession. 

“  Oh  indeed.  Your  face  seemed  familiar  to  me  as  you  entered  the 
car.  I  am  confident  we  have  met  before.” 

“  I  have  acted  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,”  said  I  in  a  half- 
patronising  tone.  Mrs.  Florence  and  myself  are  tolerably  well  known 
throughout  the  north-west.” 

“  Bless  me,”  replied  the  stranger  in  surprise ;  “  is  this  Mr.  Florence 
the  comedian  1  I  have  seen  you  act  many  many  times,  sir ;  and  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Florence’s  Yankee  Girl,  with  her  quaint  songs,  is 
still  fresh  in  my  memory.” 

“  Do  you  purpose  remaining  long  in  Columbus  1  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  for  seven  years,”  replied  my  companion. 

Thus  we  chatted  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  length  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  little  red-faced  man,  with  small  sharp-looking  eyes,  who 
sat  immediately  opposite  us  and  amused  himself  by  sucking  the  knob  of 
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the  large  walking-stick  which  he  carried  nursingly  in  his  arms.  He  had 
more  than  once  glanced  at  me  in  a  knoAving  manner,  and  every  now  and 
then  given  a  sly  wink  and  shake  of  the  head  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  Ah,  old  fellow,  I  know  you  too.” 

These  attentions  were  so  marked  that  I  ultimately  asked  my  fellow- 
passenger  if  he  had  noticed  them. 

“  That  man  acts  like  a  lunatic,”  said  I,  sotto  voce. 

“  A  poor  half-witted  fellow,  possibly,”  replied  my  companion.  “  In 
your  travels  through  the  country,  however,  Mr.  Florence,  you  must  have 
often  met  such  strange  characters.” 

We  had  now  reached  Crestline,  the  dinner  station,  and,  after  thanking 
the  stranger  for  the  agreeable  way  in  which  he  had  enabled  me  to  pass 
the  journey  up  to  this  point,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  join  Mrs.  Florence 
and  myself  at  dinner.  This  produced  an  extraordinary  series  of  grimaces 
and  winks  from  the  red-faced  party  aforesaid.  The  invitation  to  dinner 
was  politely  declined. 

The  repast  over,  our  train  sped  on  towards  Cincinnati.  I  told  my 
wife  that  in  the  smoking-car  I  had  met  a  most  entertaining  gentleman, 
who  was  well  posted  in  theatricals,  and  was  en  route  for  Columbus. 
She  suggested  that  I  should  bring  him  into  our  car  and  present  him  to 
her.  I  returned  to  the  smoking-car  and  proposed  that  the  gentleman 
should  accompany  me  and  see  Mrs.  Florence.  The  proposal  made  the 
red-faced  and  small-eyed  party  undergo  a  species  of  spasmodic  convul¬ 
sion  which  set  the  occupants  of  the  car  into  roars  of  laughter. 

“Ho,  I  thank  you,”  said  my  friend.  “I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  your 
courtesy,  but  I  prefer  the  smoking-car.  Have  you  another  cigar  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  producing  another  Partagaf. 

I  again  sat  by  his  side  and  once  more  our  conversation  began,  and 
we  became  quite  fraternal.  We  talked  about  theatres  and  theatricals, 
then  adverting  to  political  economy,  the  state  of  the  country,  finance  and 
commerce  in  turn,  our  intimacy  evidently  affording  intense  amusement 
to  the  foxy-eyed  party  near  us.  Finally,  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle 
and  the  entrance  of  the  conductor  indicated  that  we  had  arrived  at 
Columbus,  and  the  train  soon  pulled  up  in  the  station. 

“  Come,”  said  the  little  red-faced  individual,  now  rising  from  his  seat 
and  tapping  my  companion  on  the  shoulder,  “  this  is  your  station,  old 
man.” 

My  friend  rose  with  some  difficulty,  dragging  his  hitherto  concealed 
feet  from  under  the  seat,  when  for  the  first  time  I  discovered  that  he 
was  shackled,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  going  for  seven 
years  to  the  state  prison  at  Columbus. 


“  The  Cors’can  Brothers,”  at  the  Lyceum,  is  already  a  tremendous 
financial  success.  The  second  performance,  proverbially  known  as  a 
doubtful  occasion,  attracted  the  largest  house  ever  seen  at  the  Lyceum, 
representing  £278  of  honest  money.  The  play  went,  and  still  goes, 
enthusiastically. 
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MISS  ELLEN  TERRY  AS  BEATRICE. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 

“  /YN  Friday,  September  3rd,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  will  play  Beatrice  for 
\J  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds.” 

I  forget  when  and  where  I  first  cast  eyes  on  this  delectable  announce¬ 
ment.  It  may  have  been  here,  it  may  have  been  there.  I  only  know 
that,  when  I  saw  it,  I  came  to  an  immediate  and  irrevocable  resolution. 
Miss  Terry  as  Beatrice  !  Why,  it  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  existence  ! 
I  say  “  one  of  the  dreams,”  because  I  had  hoped,  and  still  hope,  to  see 
Miss  Terry  not  only  as  Beatrice,  but  as  Viola,  and  Imogen,  and  Rosalind, 
and,  perchance,  as  Juliet,  if  the  gods  but  prove  propitious.  But  Miss 
Terry  as  Beatrice  !  To  me  it  was  “  opening  paradise.”  My  dreams  were 
coming  true  !  Here  was  the  first  instalment,  and  who  should  say 
when  the  remainder  might  not  be  realised  1  Assuredly  there  might  be 
some  who  would  resist  such  an  attraction  as  the  above ;  but  I  was  not 
among  them.  Friday,  September  3rd,  saw  me  duly  speeding  northwards 
as  fast  as  the  Midland  Railway  Company  could  be  induced  to  carry  me. 
I  had  never  been  in  Leeds  before,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  save 
under  similar  provocation,  I  have  no  anxiety  to  be  there  again.  Yet  what 
cannot  the  imagination  do  for  one  ?  For  me,  on  this  occasion,  Leeds 
was  “apparelled  in  celestial  light.”  Boar  Lane  and  Briggate  became 
for  the  nonce  the  primrose  path  which  led  me  to  the  halcyon  doors  of 
the  Grand  Theatre. 

And  fine  doors  they  are  !  Everything  is  a  little  new,  perhaps  ;  there 
is  nothing  of  the  “  venerable  temple  of  the  drama  ”  about  this  brand-new 
building,  with  its  imposing  frontage  and  evident  “  commodiousness.” 
Clearly,  you  say  to  yourself,  this  is  a  specimen  of  recent  handiwork,  and 
requires  time  in  which  to  mellow  ;  but  once  get  through  the  delightfully 
cool  passages  which  lead  from  the  vestibule  to  the  stalls — once  put 
your  foot  within  the  auditorium — and  you  are  charmed  with  everything 
you  see.  It  may  be  all  very  fresh  ;  but  it  is  all  very  magnificent  and 
impressive.  0  si  sic  omnes  !  If  every  theatre  roof  were  but  so  high — if 
every  pit  were  but  so  spacious  and  well-lighted — if  every  circle,  upper- 
circle,  and  gallery  were  but  so  gracefully  superimposed  one  above  the 
other — and  especially  if  everywhere  there  were  such  a  rich  profusion  of 
decoration  as  one  sees  around  one  !  Evidently  there  could  be  no  more 
gorgeous  frame  for  the  picture  which  Miss  Terry  was  about  to  paint 
for  us. 

It  was  Miss  Terry’s  benefit-night,  and  every  stall  was  taken.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  case,  too,  with  the  circle,  and  may  have  been  so  with 
other  portions  of  the  house.  It  seemed  as  if  the  pit  were  crammed,  and 
in  the  stalls  standing-room  was  diligently  sought  for.  It  was  obvious 
that  Leeds  playgoers  had  understood  the  nature  of  the  treat  that  was  before 
them.  Whether  it  was  that  Miss  Terry  was  personally  the  attraction 
of  the  evening,  or  whether  Miss  Terry  as  Beatrice  had  drawn  the  crowd, 
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I  cannot  say.  Suffice  it  that  the  crowd  was  there,  and  that  the  crowd 
soon  showed  itself  to  he  delighted. 

In  the  meantime,  one  did  not  occupy  much  time  in  looking  round 
one.  It  was  not  a  London  premiere,  and  certainly  I  did  not  hope  to  see 
a  single  face  I  knew.  Yet  what  was  this  1  Could  it  be  possible  ?  as 
they  say  in  the  play.  Why  yes,  it  must  be.  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
There,  at  any  rate,  were  two  faces  which  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise. 
At  least,  if  that  winsome  countenance  were  not  that  of  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  and  if  that  not  less  winsome  countenance  beyond  were  not  that 
of  Miss  Florence  Terry — twin  roses  on  one  stalk — then  did  mine  eyes 
deceive  me.  For  myself,  I  opine  that  I  wras  not  deceived,  and  that  Miss 
Ellen  Terry’s  first  appearance  as  Beatrice  was  witnessed  not  only  by  the 
artdovers  of  the  wool  and  iron  metropolis,  but  by  two  of  her  sisters 
both  in  art  and  by  blood. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  curtain  rose  and  disclosed  to  us  the  entrance 
of  “  Leonato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others.”  The  Beatrice  was  immediately 
singled  out,  and  loud  and  long  was  the  applause  with  which  she  was 
received — applause  which  she  insisted,  first,  upon  sharing  with  the  Hero 
(not  the  heroine)  of  the  evening  (Miss  Buth  Francis),  but  which  she  was 
compelled  afterwards  to  acknowledge  for  herself.  This  opening  scene,  as 
everybody  knows,  plunges  us  at  once  in  medicos  res.  Beatrice  shows  by 
her  first  utterance  what  wyay  her  thoughts  are  tending,  and  thus  strikes 
the  key-note  of  the  comedy.  Her  first  expression  is  a  gibe  at  Benedick, 
and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  “  Signior  Montanto  ”  himself  appears 
upon  the  scene,  the  war  of  wits  immediately  begins.  Let  it  be  said, 
in  limine,  that  Miss  Terry  at  once  asserted  herself  as  the  very  Beatrice 
that  Shakespeare  drew.  That  she  would  do  so  in  so  far  as  personal 
presence  rvas  concerned  was  to  be  expected.  Never  was  anyone  so  well 
fitted  to  represent  this  “  pleasant-spirited  ”  lady,  whose  charms  of  face 
and  figure  are  as  irresistible  as  her  verbal  daggers.  Somehow  or  other 
Miss  Terry  always  is  a  perfect  vision  of  the  picturesque.  Others  may 
surpass  her  in  special  and  particular  marks  of  beauty  or  of  manner,  but 
no  lady  on  the  modern  stage  is  so  much  of  a  picture  in  herself,  or  falls 
so  readily  into  the  composition  of  the  larger  picture  formed  by  the 
combinations  of  a  drama.  In  this  case  Beatrice  seemed  to  be  bodily 
before  us.  Ere  she  had  opened  her  mouth,  she  had  already  begun  to 
fill  the  imagination.  We  do  not  have  many  opportunities  nowadays  of 
seeing  the  heroine  of  “  Much  Ado,”  but  here  was  the  only  Beatrice  who 
had  hitherto  completely  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  part,  so  far  as 
the  outward  and  visible  person  is  concerned.  I  cannot  describe  the  vision. 
I  admit  my  inconrpetency  so  to  do,  without  a  blush.  A  pen  is  useless. 
It  is  the  brush  of  a  Millais  that  is  wanted.  The  picture  is  in  my  mind, 
but  not  even  a  Buskin  could  put  it  upon  paper.  For,  to  the  mere  details 
of  face  and  figure  and  attire,  have  to  be  added  all  the  indescribable 
charm  of  facial  expression  and  of  bodily  movement — of  tone,  of  laugh, 
of  gesture,  and  of  bearing — which  neither  the  penman  nor  the  painter 
can  successfully  reproduce.  For  such  a  character  as  that  of  Beatrice 
Miss  Terry  is,  in  fact,  by  nature  indicated.  Characteristics  which  else- 
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where  might  he  out  of  place  are  here  in  keeping.  Miss  Terry  is  tall, 
and  Beatrice  should  he  tall ;  a  little  woman  could  hardly  have  said  and 
done  such  things  as  she  says  and  does.  Miss  Terry  has  high  spirits, 
and  so  has  Beatrice  ;  they  are  of  the  essence  of  her  character,  and  with¬ 
out  them  she  cannot  he  reproduced.  Miss  Terry  has  charm  of  manner 
as  well  as  incisiveness  of  speech,  and  so  has  Beatrice,  with  whom  the 
“poniards”  of  her  tongue  are  half  blunted  by  the  fascination  of  her 
smile.  You  would  think  that  her  eyes  pierced  as  keenly  as  her  words, 
hut  it  is  not  so  ;  the  words  may  wound,  but  the  eyes  mitigate  or  charm 
away  the  pain.  So  with  Miss  Terry.  Speeches  which  in  any  other 
mouth  would  grate  upon  us  are  in  hers  hut  so  many  incitements  to 
admiration  and  regard. 

And  if  Miss  Terry  is  thus  personally  fitted  for  the  character,  it  need 
hardty  he  said  that  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  her  artistic  capability. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  many  less  admirable  artists.  It  is 
a  straightforward  character.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  Two  different 
notions  of  Beatrice  are,  I  should  say,  scarcely  possible- — her  nature  is  so 
entirely  upon  the  surface.  She  tells  us  herself  that  she  was  “  born  to 
speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter.”  She  was  born,  says  Don  Pedro,  “  in  a 
merry  hour.”  Benedick  calls  her  “  My  Lady  Disdain  ”  and  “  Lady 
Tongue.”  “  Shrewd  of  tongue,”  according  to  her  uncle,  she  also  “  appre¬ 
hends  passing  shrewdly.”  In  a  word,  she  is  clever,  she  is  high-spirited, 
she  is  witty ;  but  she  is  more.  She  can  feel  keen  indignation,  and,  for 
all  her  “  mocking  at  her  suitors,”  she  can  look  tenderly  upon  one  at  least. 
Por  obviously  she  loves  Benedick,  more  or  less,  from  the  beginning. 
Her  first  inquiry  is  for  him,  and  she  thinks  him  worthy  of  her  most 
unsparing  raillery.  She  sneers  at  him  so  pointedly  that  all  the  world 
marks  the  fact  and  smiles  at  it.  Nothing  seems  more  natural  to  the 
bystanders  than  that  they  should  make  a  match.  And  so,  it  seems  to 
me,  Miss  Terry  sees  the  character.  In  the  very  first  scene  she  pursues 
Benedick  with  her  flouts  and  quips,  and  evidently  takes  pleasure  in  the 
encounter.  Though  she  hits  so  hard,  there  is  clearly  an  arriere  pensee  of 
respect  for  the  gallant  cavalier  whose  “  approved  valour  ”  cannot  but 
impress  her,  whilst  his  “  quick  wit,”  not  unmingled  with  self-satisfaction, 
-spurs  her  on  to  action.  One  can  see  that  when  she  scoffs  at  marriage 
it  is  with  no  more  real  sincerity  than  Benedick  displays  on  the  same 
subject.  Iler  wit  must  have  its  way ;  conscious  of  possessing  it,  she  is 
fain  to  exercise  it.  She  revels  in  the  contempt  she  pours  upon  the  “  sons 
of  Adam.”  And  so  in  the  scene  in  which  she  taunts  the  masked  Benedick 
to  desperation.  It  is  all  done  in  pure  diablerie.  It  is  simple  mischief, 
inspired  by  keen  delight  at  finding  her  butt  so  agreeably  vulnerable. 
That  she  is  no  mere  shrill-tongued  termagant  is  shown  in  the  passage 
where  she  so  gracefully  turns  off  the  Don’s  gallant  offer  of  his  heart  and 
hand.  And  as  for  her  deeper  nature — the  real  Beatrice,  hidden  under¬ 
neath  the  everyday  veneer  of  wit  and  raillery — what  could  be  more  truly 
descriptive  of  it  than  the  scene  in  which,  led  into  the  belief  that  Benedick 
is  really  fond  of  her,  she  says  farewell  to  maiden  pride  and  to  contempt, 
and  prepares  to  “  tame  ”  her  “  wild  heart  ”  to  his  “  loving  hand  ”  l  The 
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accusation  brought  against  her  cousin  is  not  less  effective  in  arousing  the 
latent  forces  of  her  character  ;  and  the  church  scene,  in  its  combination 
of  passionate  anger  against  Hero’s  slanders,  and  charming  half-confession 
of  affection  felt,  is  conclusive  in  its  testimony  to  the  open  naturalness  of 
the  character  which  Miss  Terry  has  so  aptly  and  admirably  conceived. 

As  for  the  technique  of  the  performance,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  a  first  assumption.  Miss  Terry  may  have  played  the  part  some- 
where  before  September  3rd,  but  the  fact  is  not  recorded,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  announcement  of  “  first  time  ”  was  anything 
but  literally  true.  And  that  being  the  case,  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect 
the  impersonation  to  be  totus  teres  atgue  rotundas.  Miss  Terry  has  all  the 
ultra-sensitiveness  of  the  true  artist,  and  it  is  not  improper  to  suggest  that} 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  she  was  not  entirely  mistress  of  her  powerful 
resources.  The  most  experienced  players  are  the  most  nervous  on  first 
nights.  And  assuredly  there  are  points  in  which  Miss  Terry  will 
improve  upon  her  first  assumption  of  this  latest  part  of  hers.  Some 
artists  grow  into  their  roles ,  and  Miss  Terry  is  one  of  them.  Her  Portia 
nowadays  is  very  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  played  originally  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  And  no  doubt  Miss  Terry,  who  has  since  played 
Beatrice  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  during  her  provincial  tour,  has 
already  added  the  touches  necessary  to  make  the  representation  as  near 
perfection  as  art  and  aptitude  can  make  it.  Ho  doubt  every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  sentence,  now  has  its  due  weight  and  effect  communicated 
to  it ;  no  doubt  details  of  “  business  ”  have  been  arranged  until  there  is 
now  no  room  for  further  elaboration  ;  no  doubt  the  character,  thoroughly 
grasped  in  the  study,  has  by  this  time  been  thoroughly  grasped  upon  the 
stage.  On  the  first  night  it  was  hardly  possible  not  to  notice  the 
nervousness  indicated  in  the  opening  scene,  and  throughout  there  were 
slight  slips  in  the  words,  and  occasional  misplacements  of  due  emphasis, 
together  with  a  lack  of  perfect  roundness  in  the  general  form  of  the 
assumption.  The  artist  was  obviously  to  a  great  extent  feeling  her  way. 

And  yet  how  enjoyable  and  admirable  was  the  assumption !  In 
spite  of  these  minor  blemishes  of  execution,  it  was  yet  Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice,  I  repeat,  who  stood  and  moved  and  spoke  before  us.  The 
impression  made  at  the  beginning  was  continued  to  the  close,  gathering 
in  force  and  effectiveness  as  it  went.  The  raillery  against  marriage,  and 
the  wit-combats  with  Benedick,  were  carried  off  with  exhilarating  vivacity  ; 
so  that  applause  and  laughter  followed  inevitably  upon  both.  The  former 
was  accompanied  by  a  running  fire  of  cacliinnation  from  the  delighted 
audience.  The  next  point  was  made  when  Benedick  was  charmingly 
chaffed  as  the  “  Prince’s  jester,”  and  the  short  but  exquisite  rencontre 
with  Hon  Pedro  was  evidently  very  keenly  relished.  The  first  “  call  ” 
was  gained  Avhen  Beatrice  came  to  summon  her  knight  to  dinner.  The 
curtain  fell  on  this,  and  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Kelly  had  both  to  bow  their 
acknowledgments.  Then  came  the  scene  in  which  Beatrice  listens  in 
the  arbour  to  the  delusive  tale  of  Ursula  and  Hero.  The  short  speech 
which  follows  was  very  agreeably  declaimed ;  and  when,  declaring  her 
belief  in  Benedick’s  deserts,  Beatrice  sank  upon  the  seat  in  one  of 
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those  attitudes  possible  only  to  Miss  Terry,  the  impression  made  was 
naturally  very  great  indeed.  The  chief  scene  for  Beatrice  is,  however, 
in  the  church,  after  the  bridal  party  has  dispersed,  all  save  herself  and 
Benedick.  Up  to  that  point  she  has  little  to  do  hut  contribute  her  share 
of  byplay  to  the  situation  (always  very  appropriately  done  by  Miss  Terry), 
to  comfort  her  cousin  with  all  sorts  of  feminine  attention,  and  incidentally 
to  make  that  vehement  declaration — 

Oh,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  ! 

— which  gives  the  earliest  indication  of  the  characteristic  outburst  that  is 
to  follow.  In  that  outburst  itself,  Miss  Terry  was  hardly  sufficiently 
varied  in  her  representation  of  the  feeling  which  is  supposed  to  consume 
her.  It  was  very  impressive,  especially  in  the  sudden  violence  of  her 
“Kill  Claudio  !  ”  but  it  wanted  that  absolute  adaptability  of  means  to 
end  which  has  no  doubt  been  communicated  to  it  since.  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  was  the  brief  exchange  of  love-vows  with  Benedick ;  a  very 
brief  but  charming  and  beautifully-indicated  episode  in  a  scene  which, 
as  a  whole,  pleased  the  audience  mightily,  and  secured  for  both  artists  a 
persistent  “  call.”  After  this,  as  we  all  know,  Beatrice  has  but  two  short 
appearances  on  the  stage,  which  serve  chiefly  to  complete  the  picture, 
but,  on  this  occasion,  served  further  to  consummate  the  triumph  which, 
anything  or  everything  notwithstanding,  was  unquestionably  and 
deservedly  accorded  to  Miss  Terry.  The  curtain  fell,  in  fact,  upon  an 
unmistakable  popular  success,  which  it  wanted  only  practice  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  convert  into  a  permanent  artistic  victory. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  Miss  Terry  was  effectually  seconded 
throughout  by  Mr.  Kelly.  That  able  and  accomplished  actor  was  the 
Benedick  of  the  occasion,  and  a  very  acceptable  performance  did  he  give. 
I  confess  I  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  the  excellence  of  the  effect 
created  by  Mr.  Kelly  in  this  rule.  His  very  make-up  was  a  surprise. 
Could  this  gallant  cavalier — bearded,  whiskered,  and  moustached,  with 
the  bronze  of  battle  on  his  cheeks,  and  just  the  faintest  soupqon  of  the 
dandy  and  the  lady-killer  in  his  manner— be  the  quiet,  serious-minded 
Brown  of  “  Kew  Men  ”  in  another  guise  1  It  was  a  revelation.  And  if 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Kelly  was  a  revelation,  so,  to  some  extent,  was  his 
enjoyable  and  largely  satisfying  rendering  of  the  rule  itself.  Mr.  Kelly’s 
conception  of  Benedick  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  passed  the  first  flush  of 
youth,  has  seen  many  men  and  cities,  has  had  his  experience  of  “  the 
fair,”  and  is  inclined  to  think  somewhat  lightly  of  them — save,  indeed, 
of  this  “  Lady  Disdain,”  who  so  stabs  him  with  her  words.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  her  charms — else  why  is  he  so  affected  by 
her  quips  and  cranks  1 — else  why  is  he  so  readily  converted  from  his 
vaunted  woman-hatred  1  It  is  easy,  too,  to  see  that  this  stalwart  knight, 
of  “  noble  strain  ”  and  of  “  quick  wit,”  is  the  very  man  on  whom  such  a 
woman  as  Beatrice  would  naturally  bestow  her  thoughts.  He,  too,  has 
his  deeper  nature  as  well  as  she.  And  Mr.  Kelly  brought  out  the  various 
differentia  of  the  character,  very  artistically.  The  woman -hatred  was  soon 
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seen  to  be  skin-deep.  The  irritation  at  the  “  chaff  ”  of  Beatrice  was 
skilfully  indicated,  without  being  overdone.  The  soliloquy  in  reference  to 
his  “  not  impossible  she  ”  was  spoken  with  excellent  abandon,  whilst  the 
speech  after  his  supposed  discovery  of  Beatrice’s  love  for  him  was 
admirable  in  its  delineation  of  delighted  surprise.  Equally  s  uccessful 
was  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  scene  where  Benedick  is  badgered  by  Claudio  and 
Don  Pedro,  and  that  other  passage  in  which  he  conveys  his  challenge  to 
the  former.  The  unconscious  comedy  of  the  one  was  as  well-considered 
as  the  serious  dignity  of  the  other. 

To  the  other  performers  I  can  only  give  a  word.  Mr.  Korman 
Eorbes  was  the  Claudio,  and  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
picturesqueness,  vivacity,  or  passion.  Mr.  Yollaire  was  an  adequate 
Leonato,  and  Messrs.  A.  Wood  and  Lin  Rayne  distinguished  themselves 
as  Dogberry  and  Verges,  though  the  latter  was  somewhat  too  transparently 
artificial.  Miss  Ruth  Erancis,  as  Hero,  was  not  equal  to  the  church 
scene,  but  was  agreeable  elsewhere. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  but  one  regret  in  reference  to  this  performance, 
and  that  is  that  the  exigencies  of  the  play  do  not  permit  Beatrice  to  be 
upon  the  stage  throughout  the  whole  of  the  comed3r.  Dogberry  and 
Verges  are  inimitable,  and  Benedick  is  everywhere  acceptable  ;  but  still, 
if  Shakespeare  had  only  given  us  a  little  more  of  this  not  least  charming 
of  his  charming  heroines  !  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  Beatrice  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  he  would  perhaps  have  done  so.  And  yet,  I  do  not  know. 
Too  much  exhilaration  is  not  good  for  us,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  truest 
mercy  that  Beatrice  should  not  be  for  ever  scattering  about  her  verbal 
diamonds,  and  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  should  not  for  ever  make  the  stage 
brilliant  and  enchanting  by  her  delightful  presence. 


A  word  concerning  SamuelFoote  [1721-1777].  This  actor  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster :  “As  to  splendour,  as 
far  as  it  went,  I  admit  it.  There  was  a  very  fine  sideboard  of  plate ;  and  if 
a  man  could  have  swallowed  a  silversmith’s  shop,  there  was  enough  to 
satisfy  him  ;  but,  as  to  all  the  rest,  his  mutton  was  white,  his  veal  was  red, 
the  fish  was  kept  too  long,  the  venison  not  long  enough.  To  sum  up  all, 
everything  was  cold  except  his  ice,  and  everything  was  sour  except  liis 
vinegar.” 


Eoote  relates  the  following  as  having  occurred  at  the  Market  Drayton 
Theatre.  The  company  were  performing  “  Pizarro,”  when,  during  the 
hymn  to  the  sun,  the  lights  being  placed  too  close  to  the  transparency 
representing  that  luminary,  it  unfortunately  took  fire;  the  manager,  who 
was  playing  the  high-priest,  observed  the  occurrence  just  after  singing  the 
words  “  Oh  power  supreme,”  and  in  the  utmost  consternation  cried  out  to 
the  stage-manager,  “  The  sun’s  on  fire,”  then  proceeding  with  the  hymn 

“  Oh  power  supreme,”  etc.,  “  d - n  your  eyes,  put  out  the  sun,  I  say.”  The 

sun,  however,  continued  to  blaze  ;  the  actors,  notwithstanding  their  fears, 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  conflagration  being  at  last  extinguished 
the  play  proceeded. 
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WILLIAM  JERMYN  FLORENCE. 


J.  FLORENCE  was  born  in 
Albany,  on  July  26th,  1831.  For 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  been  upon  the  stage,  and 
has  held  his  place  as  a  favourite 
with  the  public.  He  began  his 
career  at  a  time  when  versatility 
was  an  actor’s  first  qualification  ; 
he  has  filled  many  and  various 
characters,  and  his  powers  have 
grown  with  his  experience.  He 
is  an  instance  of  an  especial  gift 
of  understanding  the  public  and 
what  will  please  it ;  years  of  work 
and  observation  have  taught  him 
how  to  exhibit  just  those  qualities 
which  amuse  and  delight  an  au¬ 
dience.  As  the  hero  of  Tom  Tay¬ 
lor’s  universally  popular  play,  “The 
Ticket-of-Leave  Man,”  he  has  had 
a  very  wide  success.  In  other 
favourite  characters  he  has  pleased 
the  public,  and  now  he  has  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  one  or  two 
especially  humorous  parts.  Twenty-four  years  ago  he  made  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  English  stage,  and  became  a  favourite  in  London 
as  well  as  in  America. 

His  career  commenced  in  1849  at  the  Richmond  Theatre,  in  Virginia, 
which  was  then  under  the  management  of  W.  H.  Chippendale,  since  well 
known  as  manager  of  the  Haymarket,  London.  He  had  then  already 
acted  in  amateur  performances  in  Hew  York,  and  on  the  evening  when 
he  appeared  at  the  Richmond  Theatre,  as  Peter,  in  “  The  Stranger,” 
became  once  and  for  all  a  professional.  He  entered  upon  that  strange, 
changeable  career  which  wras  the  common  lot  of  actors  of  that  time  ;  he 
was  expected  to  play  anything  for  which  he  was  cast,  whether  it  was 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  burlesque.  He  acquired  in  these  early,  hard-working 
days  the  ease  and  versatility  which  have  enabled  him  to  rival  Fechter, 
Jefferson,  Henry  Heville,  and  Earney  Williams.  At  Providence,  where 
he  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  as  the  older  Booth,  he  acted  Macduff 
to  the  great  tragedian’s  Macbeth.  He  was  next  engaged  at  Brougham’s 
Lyceum,  in  Hew  York,  where  he  seized  upon  an  opportunity.  Brougham 
had  made  an  Irish  character  for  himself  of  which  he  had  got  tired ;  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  young  actor,  who  studied  hard  to  fill  the  part.  At 
this  same  theatre,  later,  Mr.  Florence  obtained  his  first  decided  success. 
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Brougham  hit  upon  an  idea  which  created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time, 
for  he  contrived  to  hoax  his  audience  completely.  A  new  play  was 
announced,  called  “A  Bow  at  the  Lyceum,  or  Green-Boom  Secrets.” 
The  scene  was  laid  in  the  green-room,  and  the  characters  all  appeared 
under  their  own  names.  Even  Tom,  the  call-hoy,  figured  in  his  own 
personality.  The  audience  looked  on  with  great  interest  at  this  realistic 
performance.  At  length  Mrs.  Brougham  came  upon  the  stage,  and  looking 
over  her  part,  objected  to  it,  saying  the  “  business  ”  did  not  suit  her, 
and  she  must  have  something  more  in  “  her  own  line.”  While  this  was 
going  on,  a  stout  Quaker-looking  gentleman,  who  until  now  had  been 
simply  amused  with  the  performance,  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  and  exclaimed  aloud  :  “  That  woman  looks  for  all  the 

world  like  Clementina - ”  and  then  with  increasing  emphasis  :  “  It  is— 

it  is — my  wife !  ”  He  left  his  seat,  and  rushing  towards  the  footlights, 
cried  loudly  :  “  Come  off  that  stage,  thou  miserable  woman  !  ”  Of  course 
the  house  was  immediately  in  an  uproar,  some  taking  part  with  the 
indignant  husband,  some  with  the  actress.  One  b’hoy  in  the  gallery, 
particularly  distinguished  himself  amid  the  general  excitement  by 
threatening  to  give  the  irate  Quaker  a  “  sound  lamming,”  if  he  ventured 
to  lay  a  finger  on  the  young  ’oman.  This  gallant  creature — a  red-sliirted 
fireman — made  his  way  downstairs,  to  defend  the  lady.  The  noise 
became  so  great  that  it  Avas  quite  impossible  to  proceed  Avitli  the  acting 
on  the  stage ;  the  actresses  seemed  frightened,  the  actors  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  themselves  heard.  Just  as  the  Quaker  had  climbed 
over  the  orchestra,  with  the  fireman  from  the  gallery  close  behind  him, 
two  or  three  policemen  appeared  and  took  them  both  into  custody.  As 
the  characters  in  this  queer  little  comedy  Avere  noAV  on  the  stage, 
and  as  they  faced  round,  and  formed  the  correct  semicircle  Avhile 
the  epilogue  Avas  spoken,  the  audience  recognised  that  they  had  been 
hoaxed,  sold,  taken  in  altogether.  The  Quaker  was  discovered  to  he 
Mr.  Brougham  himself,  Avlxile  W.  J.  Florence  as  the  red-sliirted  “  rough,” 
achieved  his  first  success.  This  character  brought  him  notoriety,  and 
decided  him  upon  entering  on  the  comic  parts  in  Avliich  he  is  so  Avell  knoAim. 
Until  then  he  had  simply  been  doing  the  “  general  utility  ”  business,  iioav 
he  began  to  make  for  himself  a  specialty.  Very  soon  after  this  Mr. 
Florence  met  Avith  “  Malvina  ”  (Miss  Malvina  Pray),  a  danseuse  at  the 
Broadway,  and  one  of  the  best  of  her  time.  From  the  time  when  she 
became  Mrs.  Florence  the  steady  rise  of  her  husband’s  good  fortune  com¬ 
menced.  She  Avas  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Barney  Williams.  Befused  by  one 
manager  because  he  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  Avith  the  Williamses,  he 
Avent  to  another,  Avho,  not  being  on  good  terms  Avitli  the  original  “  Irish 
Boy  ”  and  “  Yankee  Girl,”  agreed  to  bring  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  as 
Irish  comedian  and  Yankee  comedienne.  On  June  14th,  1853,  they 
made  their  hit  in  these  characters  at  the  National  Theatre,  Ne\v  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  carried  the  day  Avith  the  song,  written  by  her  husband, 
“  Bobbin’  Around  ;  ”  and  altogether  they  had  taken  the  right  step  toAvards 
assured  success.  Not  long  after  the  very  manager  Avho  had  refused  the 
Florences  offered  them  an  engagement.  Their  popularity  increased 
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rapidly  from  this  time ;  they  played  in  all  the  principal  theatres  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  1856  came  to  England.  At  Drury 
Lane  they  came  out  in  the  “  Yankee  Housekeeper,”  and  had  considerable 
success.  Mrs.  Florence  amused  and  interested  London  audiences  in  the 
droll  character  of  the  Yankee  Help,  which  she  personated  with  so  much 
humour,  novel  as  it  was  to  English  people,  and  her  songs  were  found 
as  irresistibly  funny  at  Drury  Lane  as  at  every  other  theatre.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  engagement  in  London  they  went  through  the 
provinces  with  flattering  success,  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States, 
to  commence  an  engagement  at  the  Chicago  Theatre.  Mr.  Florence  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career  had  watched  the  success  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barney  Williams  in  their  peculiar  characters  with  jealous  interest, 
and  a  conviction  that  he  had  in  him  a  similar  ability.  He  had  now 
proved  that  he  knew  his  own  powers,  and  Mrs.  Florence  had  also  made 
her  especial  place  upon  the  stage.  The  two  worked  admirably  together, 
making  a  combination  which  suited  the  public  taste.  “We  were 
fractions,”  as  Mr.  Florence  expresses  it,  “  of  something  that  seemed  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  public.” 

Mr.  Florence  had  seen  “  The  Ticket-of-Leave-Man  ”  when  in  London, 
and,  being  much  struck  by  its  remarkable  situations  and  dialogue,  secured 
it,  and  brought  it  out  in  November,  1863,  at  the  Winter  Garden,  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  This  became  one  of  Mr.  Florence’s  standard  and 
popular  parts  ;  he  has  played  it  about  twelve  hundred  times  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  always  been  a  favourite.  The  Ticket-of-Leave 
hero  and  Captain  Cuttle  are  the  parts  which  Mr.  Florence  himself  prefers 
acting.  He  sometimes  finds  it  distasteful  to  take  the  character  of 
Bardwell  Slote,  in  which  he  has  become  so  well  known,  and  which  is 
considered  to  be  his  greatest  success.  But  Mrs.  Florence  really  enjoys — 
“  fairly  revels  in  ” — acting  her  character  of  Mrs.  General  Gilflory.  She 
has  honestly  earned  her  great  success  in  this  part,  for  she  created  it 
literally  as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  making  it  her  own  upon  the  stage. 
When  in  Europe  she  found  much  amusement  in  observing  the  manners 
and  the  “  French  ”  of  the  shoddy  aristocracy,  whom  she  and  her  husband 
met  in  their  travels.  She  often  imitated  them  so  admirably  that 
Mr.  Florence  told  her  she  ought  to  use  the  character  which  so  greatly 
entertained  her.  This  resulted  in  the  idea  of  Mrs.  General  Gilflory. 
Mr.  Florence  had  at  the  same  time  been  thinking  out  the  part  of  the 
Hon.  Bardwell  Slote,  “the  cheap  western  politician,”  in  his  own  mind  ;  and 
he  took  these  two  characters  to  Mr.  Woolf,  who  produced  the  play  now  so 
well  known  as  “The  Mighty  Dollar.”  It  was  first  called  “The  Almighty 
Dollar,”  but,  though  Washington  Irving  had  brought  the  phrase  into 
literature,  it  was  thought  too  strong,  and  had  to  be  modified.  At  first  the 
play  was  most  severely  criticised  by  the  New  York  journals,  but  it  held 
its  place  in  spite  of  all,  and  became  a  popular  favourite.  In  the  success 
of  this  production  Mr.  Florence  has  prayed  the  truth  of  his  theory,  that 
the  actor  must  indeed  be  a  close  observer  of  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  and  that  the  great  power  in  acting  is  that  of  imitation.  It  is  the 
old  story,  that  no  fiction  is  equal  to  fact ;  and  he  who  puts  on  the  stage  or 
into  literature  living  characters  which  are  easily  recognised,  appeals 
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intelligibly  to  his  audience.  But  this,  which  seems  so  simple,  demands 
long  practice,  great  skill,  and  close  study.  Knowledge  and  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  follies  and  foibles  of  human  nature  are  necessary  for  such 
productions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  in  “  The  Mighty  Dollar,”  have 
shown  their  possession  of  these  various  qualities,  and  have  obtained  a 
great  success.  At  its  first  introduction  this  play  ran  a  hundred  nights, 
and  during  the  Centennial  summer  at  Wallack’s  it  ran  for  five  months. 


A  ROUGH  RECITATION. 


BY  STEVE  MASSETT  (“  JEEMS  PIPES  OP  PIPESVILLE.”) 


IK  the  year  1850  the  first  theatrical  representation  took  place  in  the 
Eagle  Street  Theatre,  on  J  Street,  Sacramento  City.  It  was  a  frame 
building,  covered  with  canvas,  and  though  only  composed  of  this  slight 
material,  it  cost  over  30,000  dollars,  or  £6000,  lumber  being  at  that  time 
about  £100  a  thousand  feet.  The  prices  were  £1  for  the  boxes,  12s.  to 
the  pit.  On  the  opening  night,  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget,  I 
proceeded  to  this  pasteboard  temple  of  the  Muses. 

It  had  been  raining  hard  and  blowing  a  gale  of  wind  the  whole  day, 
and  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  building  had  been  sorely  tried ; 
however,  as  the  hour  drew  near  for  the  opening  of  the  doors,  crowds  of 
anxious  miners  thronged  the  entrance,  and,  despite  the  winds  and  torrents 
of  rain,  the  place  was  immediately  filled.  By  the  time  I  arrived  I  found 
that  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  “  pit  tickets,”  had 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  freshwater  bath  for  the  same  money — a  luxury 
unknown  in  those  days — for  by  that  time  the  water  was  on  a  level  with  the 
seats;  but  the  theatrical  fire  raged  entirely  too  high  to  be  put  out  by  any  such 
hydraulic  arrangement  as  this,  and  accordingly  the  curtain  rose  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  overture  to  “  The  Bronze  Horse,”  the  orchestra  consisting 
of  one  fiddle,  a  very  wheezy  flageolet — played  by  a  gentleman  with  one 
eye,  which  he  kept  continually  winking — a  big  drum,  and  a  “  triangle  ” 
that  served  the  double  purpose  of  ringing  in  the  boarders  to  their  meals 
at  the  restaurant  next  door. 

The  play  was  “  The  Bandit  Chief,  or  Forest  Spectre,”  in  which,  as 
the  bills  said,  the  “  celebrated  female  tragedian,  Mrs.  B.,  from  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hew  Zealand,  would  make  her  first  appearance  in  California  as  the 
heroine.”  For  this  performance  she  received  £30  a-night ;  and  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  classical  style  of  the  lady’s  pronunciation,  she 
replied,  upon  the  question  being  asked  her,  if  she  would  accept  the  hand 
of  the  bandit  chief : 

“  ’Is  ’art  is  as  ’arcl  as  a  stone !  and  I’d  rayther  be  ’anged  on  the  spot  than 
surrender  myself  to  the  cold  himbraces  of  a  ’artless  willain  !  ” 

The  bills  announced  that  the  performance  would  conclude  with  the 
thrilling  and  affecting  tragedy  of  “  Douglas.”  The  part  of  Horval  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  unfortunate  at  the  Diggings,  and  had 
only  recently  found  out  the  proper  channel  for  the  display  of  his  genius. 

Q  2 
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He  delivered  the  celebrated  speech,  “  My  name  is  Norval,”  assisted 
audibly  by  the  prompter,  in  the  following  strange  manner,  amid  shoutings 
and  roars  of  laughter  : 

My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampus  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flock,  a  frugal  swan. 

Prompter  :  Swain,  you  booby  ! 

Swain,  you  booby,  whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  shop. 

Prompter  :  Store,  sir.  What  are  you  about  1 

Store,  sir.  What  are  yon  about  ?  And  kept  his  only  son,  myself, 

At  home  ;  for  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  heaven  soon  granted 
What  my  sire  perspired. 

Prompter  :  Denied,  yer  booby  ;  and  do  stand  steadily. 

Denied,  yer  booby,  and  do  stand  steadily.  Yon  moon, 

Which  rose  last  night,  round  as  a  cheese. 

Prompter  :  A  shield,  you  stupid  ass  ! 

A  shield,  you  stupid  ass.  Had  not  yet  taken  a  horn. 

Prompter  :  Filled  her  horn,  you  fool ! 

Filled  her  horn,  you  fool.  When  by  its  light  a  band  of  fierce  barbers- 

Prompter  :  Barbarians,  you  stupid  noodle  ! 

Barbarians,  you  stupid  noodle.  Pushed  like  a  torrent, 

Sweeping  our  flocks  and  hers. 

Prompter :  Herds,  sir,  not  hers. 

Herds,  sir,  I  said,  sir,  not  his’n. 

I  then  hovered  about  the  enemy,  and  marked  ivith  a  lead  pencil — 

Prompter  :  Marked  the  road,  you  booby  ! 

Marked  the  road,  you  booby,  he  took,  whom  with  a  troop  of  fifty 
Chosen  men  I  met  advancing,  the  pursuit  we  led  till 
We  o’ertook  the  Spoiled  cucumbers. 

Prompter  :  Spoil-encumbered  foe. 

Spoil-encumbered  foe.  And  having  heard  that  our  brave  king  had 

swallowed  a  lot  of  pears — 

Prompter  :  Summoned  his  brave  peers. 

Summoned  his  brave  peers.  I  left  my  father’s  house,  and  took  with 

me  a  maid-servant. 

Prompter  :  A  chosen  servant.  Was  there  ever  such  an  idiot  1 

A  chosen  servant.  Was  there  ever  such  an  idiot  ?  Yon  trembling 
cow-cow-cow— 

Prompter  :  Coward,  you  booby  ! 

Coward,  you  booby,  who  forsook  his  master. 

Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  disdained  the  shepherd’s  slothful  wife. 

Prompter  :  Slothful  life,  sir.  What  are  you  about  1 

Life,  sir.  What  are  you  about  ?  And  heaven-directed,  came  to-to- 
to-to-to-to - 

Prompter :  Make  an  infernal  fool  of  yourself,  booby  ! 

Make  an  infernal  fool  of  myself,  booby,  and  do  the  happy  deed  which 
gilds  my  humble  name.  [Exit,  ignominiously. 
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THE  CRICKET-MATCH  AT  HORORUA  DIGGINGS. 

^  ITS  very  strange,”  mother  kept  saying;  “it’s  certainly  very  strange 

X  Bell  should  he  so  late  to-night and  my  sister  Dorothy,  who  was 
staying  at  Motipipi  just  then,  to  get  her  haby  christened,  Dorothy  said 
too  it  was  “  very  strange,  for  Bell  was  not  wont  to  be  late.”  And  all 
the  while  I,  Bell,  was  coming  along  the  road  from  church,  only  coming 
so  very  very  slowly  that  the  distance  I  had  often  run  in  five  minutes 
took  over  half  an  hour  this  particular  Sunday  night.  And  not  to  make 
any  mystery  about  it,  there  was  very  little  strange  in  this,  for  it  took 
Yal  Forrester  just  that  half-hour  to  ask  me  to  marry  him;  and  the  worst 
of  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  time  I  hadn’t  given  him  any  answer  worth 
speaking  of,  and  was  in  as  great  a  puzzlement  as  when  we  set  out  from 
the  church  door,  he  carrying  my  hooks  under  one  arm  and  holding  my 
hand  very  tightly  squeezed  up  under  the  other,  for  fear  I  should  run  on 
and  not  listen  to  all  he  wanted  to  say.  But  as  it  fell  out,  I  didn’t  really 
want  to  run  away  the  least. 

He  began  in  this  fashion.  First,  after  saying  what  a  lovely  night  it 
was,  and  how  the  moon  shone  like  silver  on  the  gum-trees,  where  the 
wind  turned  their  leaves  up  the  wrong  way  and  showed  their  white 
under  side,  he  said  how  fair  and  sweet  Dorothy  looked  in  church  in  the 
morning  when  she  brought  her  baby  to  he  christened ;  and  then  when  I 
said  how  happy  a  marriage  hers  was,  and  how  blessed  she  and  Bernard 
were,  he  blurted  out,  stopping  short  and  setting  his  hack  firm  against  the 
gate  leading  off  the  road  to  our  garden  :  “  Bell,  will  you  not  let  me  he 
to  you  as  Bernard  is  to  Dorothy — Bell  !  dear  Bell  1”  And  I  really  had 
no  answer  ready  to  give  him  ! 

Yal  Forrester  was  a  Devon  man,  tall  and  straight,  and  stronger  than 
any  man  in  the  province,  and  being  a  Devon  man,  and  speaking  broad 
like  one  from  Devon  should,  mother  fell  into  a  great  liking  for  him,  as 
her  own  countryman,  when  first  he  landed,  and  came  to  us,  as  most  new 
chums  did,  to  look  round  a  hit,  and  it  ended  in  her  taking  him  on  to 
manage  our  farm,  which  was  getting  beyond  her  strength  to  see  to ;  espe¬ 
cially  since  Bernard  had  carried  off  our  Dorothy  to  Hiterriterri,  and  we 
had  nearly  doubled  our  herd  of  cows.  And  for  nearly  two  years  Yal 
Forrester  had  lived  with  us  at  the  farm,  working  early  and  late,  and 
making  himself  like  a  son  of  the  house.  And  now  here  he  was  holding 
me  by  the  hand  and  leaning  against  the  gate  so  that  we  could  not  pass 
through. 

“  Mother  will  want  her  supper,”  I  said  at  last,  after  trying  hard  to 
think  what  I  could  answer  him.  Yal  laughed  and  opened  the  gate,  and 
said  so  did  he,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  he  wanted  a  wife  most  of  all, 
and  mother  should  have  no  supper  till  I  had  said  Yes.  And  then  between 
the  little  tremble  in  his  voice  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  the  moonlight 
shone  down  on  his  face,  and  my  own  heart,  that  was  so  proud  and  sorry 
and  frightened  all  at  the  same  time,  I  said  :  “  Yal,  if  you  think  me  worth 
so  much  love,  I  ivill  have  you  for  my  husband,  mother  consenting;”  and 
thereupon  he  fell  to  kissing  me  as  I  never  was  kissed  before,  and  wanted 
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to  begin  all  over  again,  only  fortunately  mother  stepped  out  on  to  the 
verandah,  and,  peering  about  into  the  darkness,  cried  :  “  Bell,  where  are 
you  all  this  while  1”  and  could  not  see  us,  though  we  could  see  her  plainly 
standing  in  the  moonlight;  so  Yal  was  forced  to  let  me  go  at  last. 

Well — Mother  was  pleased,  and  Dorothy  said  pretty  tender  things 
in  her  gentle  fashion ;  and  when  we  went  to  bed  that  night,  she  came 
and  sat  on  the  little  bed  she  used  to  have  in  old  days,  and  talked  long 
after  everyone  else  in  the  house  was  sleeping,  just  as  we  used  to  talk 
before  Bernard  took  her  away  from  us ;  and  when  at  last  I  lay  down 
alone  and  tried  to  think  it  all  out,  I  was  quite  glad  Yal  Forrester  had 
asked  me  to  marry  him  and  that  I  had  said  Yes.  And  I  woke  in  the 
same  mind  in  the  morning,  strange  to  say,  for  I  am  as  changeable  as  a 
cloudy  day,  mother  often  tells  me. 

I  think  I  really  only  cared  for  Yal  a  very  little  that  Sunday  night;  it 
grew  and  grew  every  day  ;  but  what  made  me  love  him  with  a  deeper  love 
was  that  I  so  nearly  lost  him,  and  this  was  how. 

Since  mother  approved,  and  Bernard  and  Dorothy,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  ask,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  delaying  the  wedding,  especially 
as  Yal  declared  he  would  have  no  time  at  all  for  such  a  thing  if  we 
waited  till  harvest  set  in,  and  all  the  farm-work  began  in  earnest ;  so  an 
early  day  was  fixed,  and  Bernard  gave  Dorothy  leave  to  stay  and  help 
with  the  sewing  if  we  Avouldn’t  put  off  the  wedding  too  long.  And  what 
with  the  sewing,  and  the  dairy-work,  and  minding  Dorothy’s  baby,  the 
month  ran  round  so  fast  that  it  came  to  the  last  week  almost  before  I 
had  learnt  to  get  used  to  having  Yal  for  my  very  own  lover,  and  to 
looking  forward  to  his  being  my  very  own  husband.  Then,  just  a  week 
before  our  wedding-day,  Yal  came  in  to  dinner  in  a  hurry  and  told  us 
he  had  been  asked  to  play  in  a  cricket  match  at  Hororua  diggings,  and 
he  had  promised  to  go.  He  added  :  “  Hot  if  you  would  rather  I  didn’t 
go,  Bell,”  in  a  soft  sort  of  way  to  me ;  and  I,  being  rather  put  out  at  my 
butter  having  taken  all  the  morning  to  come,  when  it  was  baking  day 
too,  said  I  should  be  glad  enough  if  he  liked  to  be  away  all  the  week,  for 
there  would  be  one  less  to  churn  and  bake  for.  I  didn’t  mean  it,  and  I 
hated  myself  all  the  while  I  said  it;  and  when  Yal  said  nothing,  but 
began  talking  to  Dorothy,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  a  good  cry  ; 
and  I  did  so  when  he  had  got  up  and  said  good-bye,  and  started  off  to 
catch  the  little  steamer  that  went  once  a-week  to  the  diggings  from  our 
wharf.  I  ran  to  the  window  once  to  see  if  I  could  catch  a  sight  of  his 
back  going  down  the  avenue,  but  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  was  out  of  view  ; 
so  I  had  another  cry  then,  and  was  quite  hideous  to  look  at  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  with  my  eyes  red  and  swelled  and  my  nose  double  its  size. 
The  next  day  I  got  up  quite  resolved  to  curb  my  sharp  tongue  for  the 
future,  and  also  quite  resolved  to  beg  Yal’s  pardon,  as  soon  as  he  came 
home  from  his  cricket  match,  for  having  been  so  surly  ;  and  then,  as  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  the  whole  Avorld  Avaking  up  full  of  joy,  I  cheered 
up,  and  ran  doAvn  singing  like  one  of  the  tuis  in  the  orchard.  First  to 
the  dairy  to  skim  the  great  yelloAV  pans,  and  to  set  the  milk-pails  in  the 
yard  for  Jake  and  Ben,  then  to  the  kitchen  to  light  a  fire,  then  to  SAveep 
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and  set  breakfast,  and  then,  it  being  yet  but  six  o’clock,  and  neither 
mother  nor  Dorothy  stirring,  to  the  orchard  with  a  basket  to  gather  fruit 
before  the  sun  spoilt  it.  “  Yal !  Yal !  Yal  will  be  home  to-night,”  I  kept 
saying  to  myself,  and  there  being  no  one  in  the  orchard  to  hear  me,  I 
said  it  over  and  over  to  the  tuis  and  moc-a-mocs  in  the  peach  trees.  Ah  ! 
how  full  of  happiness  the  world  seemed  that  morning,  and  what  good 
resolves  I  made  while  I  picked  the  finest  peaches  and  grapes  for  Yal’s 
supper. 

All  day  long  my  happiness  lasted,  and  then  when  night  fell  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  my  lover,  though  I  had  set  out  the  daintiest  little 
supper  in  the  kitchen,  and  had  put  on  one  of  my  new  chintz  gowns  to 
please  his  eye,  I  fell  to  crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  and  Dorothy 
could  not  comfort  me.  And,  while  I  lay  weeping  on  my  bed,  a  sudden 
storm  swept  down  on  us,  beating  against  the  windows  and  tearing  boughs 
off  the  stoutest  trees,  and  making  us  all  tremble  and  listen  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  Dorothy  came  in  with  a  shawl  round  her  and  the  baby,  to 
nestle  close  to  me,  and  mother  soon  followed  her  ;  Bernard  was  down  at 
Hiterriterri,  so  we  all  had  him  to  be  anxious  about ;  and  I  had  my  own 
sore  heart  about  my  own  Yal.  Mother  took  a  sensible  view  of  his 
not  coming.  “  Of  course,  dear  heart,  he  would  not  set  out  in  such 
weather ;  in  fact  he  couldn’t,  for  the  boat  wouldn’t  run  if  the  storm  was 
down  at  Hororua;  so  take  comfort,  Bell.  Yal  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
by  God’s  mercy.”  But  I  was  not  reasonable,  and  could  not  take  comfort. 
And  all  the  next  three  days  that  storm  raged  and  lashed  and  tore  round 
our  little  house,  and  all  those  days  no  Yal  !  Jake  brought  in  word  from 
the  village  that  the  steamer  had  not  returned,  nor  had  any  news  been 
heard  of  her  since  she  started,  and  so  it  came  to  the  night  before  my 
wedding-day,  and  I  had  cried  till  I  had  no  more  tears  to  shed  ! 

Mother  and  Dorothy  had  given  up  saying  comforting  things  now,  and 
I  saw  them  exchanging  grave  looks  at  times.  Bernard  had  ridden  up 
from  Hiterriterri  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  fearing  Dorothy  might  be  fretting 
about  him ;  and  even  he  said  nothing  hopeful  about  the  steamer,  though 
he  kept  looking  at  me  in  a  pitiful  sort  of  way  that  nearly  drove  me  wild. 
Mother  had  put  away  the  wedding  feast  and  my  white  dress  silently ; 
there  could  be  no  wedding  to-morrow,  and  I  had  begun  to  think  I  knew 
now  something  of  what  life  would  be  henceforth  to  me — life  without 
Yal.  At  last,  just  as  we  had  gone  sadly  and  silently  to  our  rooms,  to 
weep  the  long  night  away,  it  began  to  clear  a  little,  and  through  my 
window  I  saw  the  clouds  part  and  the  moon  struggle  through  bright  and 
strong.  Then  a  sudden  whim  seized  me  to  go  out  and  stand  in  the  road 
where  Yal  had  stood  and  held  my  hand  that  Sunday  night  that  seemed 
so  long  ago. 

I  wrapped  myself  in  a  cloak,  stepped  out  on  the  verandah  noiselessly, 
and  set  out  floundering  through  mud  and  water — holes  deep  enough  to 
drown  anyone.  Great  boughs  of  trees  lay  in  my  path,  but  the  moon¬ 
light  was  stronger  now,  and  I  could  see  almost  as  well  as  by  day.  Here 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  here,  oh  here,  he  kissed  me  as  men  kiss 
the  woman  they  hold  dearest  of  all  in  the  world.  I  could  not  cry  now, 
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my  despair  was  too  terrible;  I  leant  against  the  gate  with  my  head  bowed 
on  my  arms,  and  let  my  sorrow  possess  me.  .  .  . 

A  faint  sound  at  last  struck  on  my  dulled  sense,  and  made  me  listen 
without  noticing  to  a  feeble  shuffling  step,  which  stopped  often  and  then 
went  on  again.  It  came  nearer,  travelling  down  the  road  towards  our 
station ;  and  now  I  could  hear  the  heavy  breathing  and  sighing  of  one 
who  makes  each  step  in  pain.  I  was  roused  to  a  languid  pity.  “  Some 
poor  fellow  who  has  had  to  go  up  the  Bush  after  his  cattle,”  I  said. 
“  Perhaps  old  Tom  Hallett,  who  is  always  so  unlucky ;  perhaps— merciful 
Heaven  !  it  is  Yal !  ” 

Did  I  open  the  gate  and  run  to  him,  or  was  I  paralysed  with  terror 
and  so  waited  for  his  coming  up  1  I  know  not.  I  only  know  that  I  found 
myself  holding  him  in  my  arms,  supporting  him .  against  a  fallen  tree, 
pressing  his  head  against  my  breast,  weeping  wildly  for  joy,  and  he  not 
saying  a  word.  By  the  moonlight  I  saw  his  bare  feet  cut  and  bleeding,  his 
clothes  torn  and  sodden  to  a  pulp,  his  face  furrowed  with  pain,  his  hair 
and  skin  caked  with  mud.  So  spent  was  his  strength  that  for  many 
minutes  his  voice  refused  to  make  itself  heard  through  the  blackened 
skin-stripped  lips.  At  last  he  whispered  :  “  Our  side  won  the  match. 
Bell  !  ”  and  slipped  in  a  swoon  through  my  arms  on  the  wet  ground. 

Hot  much  of  a  story  after  all ;  only  the  story  of  a  man’s  courage. 
But  though  Yal  could  hardly  hobble,  the  next  forenoon  we  were  married 
after  all ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  he  was  in  time  for  our  wedding- 
day. 

"Where  is  Yal  now?  Oh,  dead  long  ago  !  You  must  be  very  young 
if  you  don’t  know  that  the  best  and  nicest  people  always  die  or  change ; 
and  now  he  never  can  change  in  my  thoughts,  but  will  always  be  my  own 
Val — strong  and  young  and  brave.  But  I  think  I  like  best  to  remember 
him  as  he  lay  on  the  wet  ground  with  his  face  against  my  breast,  more 
than  half  dead,  but  with  the  light  of  deathless  pluck  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
said  faintly  :  “  Bell,  our  side  won  the  match  !  ” 


LISZT’S  LIFE. 

SOME  details  concerning  Franz  Liszt’s  mode  of  life  in  Albano  and  Tivoli 
are  sure  to  be  of  interest  to  the  English  musical  world.  So  many  false 
reports  have  gone  abroad  as  to  Liszt’s  position  in  the  Church,  that  it  is  as  well 
to  state  at  once  that  he  does  not  say  mass,  nor  has  he  any  cure  of  souls. 
Liszt  took  minor  orders  in  1868,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  passed 
the  time  between  September  and  January  as  a  guest  of  Cardinal  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  in  the  celebrated  Yilla  d’Este.  Here  he  has  four  rooms  at  his 
disposal.  His  work-room  has  two  windows,  One  looking  to  the  north,  the 
other  with  a  western  aspect.  From  the  first,  one  looks  out  on  the  gardens, 
on  the  gigantic  cypress  trees,  the  innumerable  waterfalls  and  fountains,  the 
long  shady  laurel  walks,  and  in  the  background  the  houses  and  churches 
of  Tivoli,  crowned  by  a  gradually-rising  chain  of  mountains.  From  the 
western  window  there  is  a  magnificent  view  over  the  Campagna,  Rome 
seeming  to  close  in  the  horizon  like  a  strip  of  white  mist,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s  alone  being  visible.  Liszt  seldom  walks  in  the  grounds,  owing 
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to  the  many  hundreds  of  steps  which  must  be  descended  before  the  level  of 
the  garden  is  reached.  Every  morning  Liszt  goes  to  the  neighbouring 
Franciscan  church  of  Sister  Maria  Maggiore,  and  hears  two  masses.  His 
prie-dieu  chair  is  placed  over  the  vault  of  the  three  cardinals  of  the  House 
of  Este.  On  his  return  from  church  he  breakfasts,  and  generally  is  seen 
no  more  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  the  time  is  spent  in  reading  and  com¬ 
posing,  the  piano  being  seldom  heard ;  in  fact,  there  are  many  days  on 
which  he  does  not  play  at  all.  If  the  Cardinal  happens  to  be  in  Tivoli? 
Liszt  always  dines  with  him  at  six  o’clock,  and  after  dinner  sometimes 
plays  on  a  physharmonika.  When  composing  he  is  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
very  strong  cigars,  otherwise  he  leads  a  most  temperate  life,  literally  that 
of  a  hermit  in  his  cell. 

The  two  great  pianoforte  manufacturers  in  America,  Chickering  and 
Steinway,  both  presented  Liszt  with  magnificent  instruments  of  their  own 
manufacture,  each  worth  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  Chickering  piano 
is  now  in  Liszt’s  house  in  Buda-Pest,  while  the  Steinway  instrument 
remains  in  Weimar.  Two  of  the  first  firms  in  Germany  each  sent  him  one 
of  their  best  pianos,  osendorf  of  Yienna  and  Bechstein  of  Berlin.  Old 
Spina,  in  Yienna,  into  whose  hands  Mozart’s  fortepiano  had  passed,  made 
a  present  of  it  to  Liszt,  who  has  placed  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Weimar. 
In  intercourse  with  others  Liszt  has  the  most  refined  manner ;  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  courteous  and  amiable.  He  can  be  severe  and  perverse  on  occasions, 
when,  for  instance,  he  sees  that  he  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
play  to  amuse  the  guests  at  some  vulgar  parvenu  house.  Those  Italians 
who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  value  him  not  only  as  a  virtuoso, 
but  they  feel  drawn  to  him  by  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  charm  of  his 
amiable  character.  It  is  universally  said  of  him  :“Eun  uomo  da  bene,  di 
garbo !  ” 

On  the  day  of  his  installation  as  Canon,  in  the  Basilica  at  Albano  (which 
ceremony  was  performed  by  his  friend  Cardinal  Hohenlohe),  Liszt  made  a 
splendid  present  of  vestments,  etc.,  to  the  church,  which  is  but  poorly 
endowed ;  rather  different  to  the  great  Petrarch,  upon  whom  the  same 
ecclesiastical  honours  were  conferred,  and  who  was  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  incomes,  first  as  Canon  in  Padua,  and  also  as  Archdeacon  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Parma.  But  then,  of  course,  times  were  different  four  hundred 
years  ago ! — S.  C. 
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“THE  MIGHTY  DOLLAR.” 


A  Play  in  Four  Acts,  written  by  B.  E.  Woolf. 

Gaiety  Theatre,  Monday,  August  SO,  1880. 


The  Hon.  Bai dwell  j.  yy.  j.  Florence. 

,  Me.  Andrews. 


Slote 
Charley  Brood 
Boland  Vance 
Arthur  Lemaitre 
Lord  Cairngorm 
Colonel  Tom  Dart 


Me.  F.  W.  Wyndham. 
Mb.  Fawcett. 

Mb.  Shine. 

Mr.  Squires. 


George  Washington  t  O  Tenkins 

Skidmore . j  U‘  JENKIJ,S* 

Laura  Seabright 


Hon.  George  Saville 
Lafayette  Berry 
S  enatorW  eatherwax 
Tarquinius  Darwin 
Senator  Hog’whistle 
Mrs.  Gen’l  Gilflory  . 

Clara  Dart . 

Blanche  Mossthom . 
Libby  Kay 


Me.  Mubbay. 

Me.  Cbutwell. 

Me.  Cowlrick. 

Mr.  Maceea. 

Me.  Marshall. 

Mes.  W.  J.  Florence. 
Miss  Myea  Holme. 
Miss  Kate  Vaughan. 


.  Miss  C.  Gilchrist. 

Miss  A.  Paton. 


Simply,  beer  e  several  clever  American  artists  have  recently  taken  it  into 
their  heads  \u  visit  England,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  there 
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was  a  trial  of  skill  going  on  between  American  and  English  dramatists, 
and  that  Cousin  Jonathan  desired  to  pose  before  an  admiring  world  as  a 
better  writer  and  constructor  of  plays  than  John  Bull.  When  Mr.  Raymond 
gave  us  an  excellent  performance  in  a  bad  play,  there  was  an  ill-concealed 
chuckle  heard  in  the  theatre  lobbies,  and  it  was  remarked  :  “  We  have  yet 
to  find  the  American  drama.”  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  made 
us  laugh  heartily  in  another  curiously  uninteresting  and  ill-formed  play, 
destitute  alike  of  beginning,  middle,  and  ending,  up  jumped  the  members 
of  the  young  critical  school,  and,  pluming  their  feathers,  said  :  “  Well,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  American  drama.”  Now,  who  in 
the  world  ever  expected  to  find  the  American  drama  in  “  The  Danites,” 
“Colonel  Sellers,”  or  “The  Mighty  Dollar  ”  ?  I  don’t  suppose  that  Mr. 
McKee  Ranken  did,  or  that  Mr.  Raymond  did,  or  that  the  Florences  came  over 


“MADAME!  SHALL  I  HAVE  THE  D.O’. — DISTINGUISHED  HONOUR?  ’ 

The  Mighty  Dollar,  Act  i.  Scene  i. 


here  to  try  and  induce  English  people  to  believe  that  the  play  was  good 
that  on  the  face  of  it  was  worthless  to  people  of  mature  and  experienced 
judgment.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  here  in  England 
we  would  not  much  rather  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Ranken,  Raymond,  the 
Florences,  and  the  rest  of  them,  in  a  bad  play  than  not  see  them  at  all  P  I 
think  we  should,  and  am  accordingly  sorry  that  Mr.  Raymond  so  soon 
threw  up  the  sponge. 

Have  we  all  forgotten  the  “  American  Cousin  ”  and  the  success  of  Mr. 
Sothern  as  Lord  Dundreary?  No  one  in  his  senses  could  surely  call 
the  “American  Cousin”  a  good  play,  with  its  absurd  mixture  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  sensational ;  the  impossible  Englishman  with  the  black 
whiskers  ;  the  drunken  clerk,  Abel  Murcott ;  the  tedious  incident  about 
the  will,  about  which  nobody  cared;  and  the  American  cousin  himself,  a 
character  that,  in  point  of  art  and  nature,  was  about  the  worst  thing  that 
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the  popular  Mr.  Buckstone  ever  did.  And  yet  the  “  American  Cousin  ”  was 
accepted  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Sothern,  and  it  outlived  all  the 
affectation  of  criticism  that  seems  to  insist  on  a  perfectly  shapely  play — 
or  nothing. 

At  anyrate,  whether  we  have  found  the  American  drama  or  not,  the 
Florences  have  made  us  laugh  heartily,  and  dragged  people  to  the  play 
during  the  hottest  autumn  on  record.  The  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote,  as  played  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Florence,  is  in  point  of  art  and  distinction — as  regards  neatness, 
finish,  and  determined  absence  of  exaggeration — as  sharp  and  clear  of  out¬ 
line  as  Sothern’s  Dundreary.  It  may  not  be  so  interesting  or  amusing  to 
an  English  audience,  because  we  are  not  altogether  familiar  with  the  type 
it  humorously  represents.  But  it  is  a  fine  and  finished  bit  of  art.  The 
bearing  of  the  pragmatical  and  peacocky  old  Slote  during  that  dance  at 


“  FELLOW-CITIZENS  !  I  THANK  YOU  !  ” 

The  Mighty  Dollar,  Act  ii.  Scene  i. 


the  end  of  the  first  act  is  exquisitely  ludicrous.  Mark  his  assurance  and 
intense  self-congratulation,  the  movement  of  that  obstinate  leg  to  do  what 
the  will  of  the  great  man  demands,  the  consciousness  that,  spite  the  dis¬ 
gusted  looks  of  the  company,  the  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote  is  “  in  it  ” — all  of 
which  tend  to  exemplify  the  rare  resources  of  the  actor’s  humour.  And 
there  is  another  point.  The  character  is  natural  even  in  its  eccentricity. 
The  catch-words  are  not  theatrical  tricks,  but  part  of  old  Slote’s  nature. 
When  he  catches  up  anyone  with  a  swift  repartee,  it  is  not  as  if  he  had 
studied  a  part,  but  as  if  the  situation  for  the  first  time  had  suggested  those 
words.  This  is  why  I  consider  the  performance  artistic.  And  here  it  is 
where  I  find  that  Mrs.  Florence,  amusing  as  she  is,  comparatively  fails  to 
satisfy  art.  She  is  funny,  very  funny.  Her  manner,  voice,  and  gait,  her 
twinkle  and  ripple  of  humour  are  infectious ;  she  never  wearies  us  with  her 
everlasting  “  Libby,  dear,”  or  her  abominable  French ;  but  she  always  seems 
to  say  :  “  Remember,  I  am  acting,  and  I  am  not  at  all  this  kind  of  lady  oil 
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the  stage.”  She  comes  down  to  the  footlights  and  takes  the  audience  into  her 
confidence.  Her  Malapropisms  do  not  slip  out  of  her  mouth  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  nature  of  Mrs.  General  Gilflory,  but  as  if  they  were  merely  the 
humorous  points  of  an  amusing  stage  character.  I  don’t  think  of  the  stage 
when  I  see  the  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote  ;  I  seem  to  see  the  very  man,  pompous, 
inflated,  good-hearted  withal,  and  with  an  intense  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
When  I  see  Mrs.  General  Gilflory  I  perceive  the  stage  and  smell  the  foot¬ 
lights. 

From  all  I  have  read  I  believe  I  am  in  a  minority.  Many  people  con¬ 
sider,  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds,  that  Mrs.  Florence  is  at  once  more 
amusing  and  artistic  than  her  husband.  She  is  as  amusing  but  scarcely  so 
artistic.  Again,  it  is  considered  that  the  humour  of  Mr.  Florence  resembles 
that  of  Mr.  Toole.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  to  be  more  unlike  with  its 
discipline,  deliberation,  and  absence  of  all  effusiveness.  The  humour  of 
Mr.  Toole  is  genial,  and  refuses  to  be  bounded  by  any  limits  of  art ;  the 
humour  of  Mr.  Florence  is  keen  and  sententious.  Mr.  Florence  reminds 
one  much  more  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  ;  at  any  rate,  the  fun  is  of  the  American 
school,  not  the  English. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  story  of  this  somewhat  silly  play,  but 
it  holds  together  sufficiently  to  make  endurable  the  scenes  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Florence.  When  they  are  on  the  stage  they  give  an  entertainment 
and  the  play  stops.  But  though  the  general  acting  is  indifferent,  there  is 
one  remarkable  and  promising  performance.  I  allude  to  the  acting  of  Miss 
Connie  Gilchrist,  who,  with  rare  appreciation  and  delicate  shades  of  fun, 
plays  a  forward  young  lady,  who  is  pestered  by  a  young  noodle  who  will 
not  propose.  Very  few  experienced  actresses  could  have  made  a  better 
impression  in  what  is,  after  all,  a  difficult  character;  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  the  artistic  impulse  so  strongly  marked  in  so  young  a  lady.  The 
“  temptation  scene  ”  over  the  photograph-book  startled  the  audience  into 
enthusiasm.  How  that  Miss  Gilchrist  promises  to  be  an  actress  of  whom 
much  may  be  demanded,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  bid  farewell  to 
the  burlesque  stage  and  abandon  the  affectation  of  attenuated  garments. 
In  this  character  they  are  utterly  out  of  place,  if  not  ridiculous.  If  she 
wanted  to  be  extravagant  it  should  have  been  precisely  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  girl  ought  to  have  appeared  as  a  young  and  inexperienced 
maiden,  hampered  for  the  first  time  with  long  petticoats.  The  stage  is 
dreadfully  distressed  for  an  ingenue,  and  if  Miss  Gilchrist  will  study  and 
take  pains,  she  will  supply  the  want.  Miss  Myra  Holme  was  earnest  and 
pretty,  working  bravely  with  a  bad  part ;  and,  except  for  an  occasional 
failure  of  voice  in  a  strong  passionate  scene,  I  don’t  think  Miss  Kate 
Vaughan,  as  a  good-hearted  generous  girl,  was  at  all  amiss.  She  tried 
hard  to  succeed  at  any  rate,  and  she  moved  with  charming  grace. — 0.  S. 


“  OLIVETTE.” 


Op£ra  Comique  in  Three  Acts,  adapted  from  the  French  of  Chivot  and  Dura. 
Music  composed  by  Audran. 

Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  September  18,  1880. 


Captain  De  Merimac 

Valentin . 

Marvejol . 

Postiche . 

Due  des  Ifs 
Cocquelicot 

La 


..  M.  Marius. 

..  Me.  Knight  Aston. 
..  Mr.  T)e  Lanoe. 

..  Mr.  H.  Parry. 

..  Mr.  H.  Ashley. 

..  Mr.  H.  Cos. 
Baronne  de  Vert  PiA 


Olivette  ... 
Bathilde  ... 
Veloutine 
Moustique 
Pion  Pion 
Oaton 


Miss  Florence  St.  John. 
Miss  Violet  Cameron. 
Miss  Emily  Duncan. 

Miss  Barrington. 

Miss  Daisy  Angel. 

Miss  F.  Melville. 


Miss  Bekeseobd. 


The  Strand  scores  another  success.  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  experienced 
coadjutor  Mr.  II.  B.  Farnio  have  evidently  thoroughly  gauged  the  taste 
of  the  audiences  at  this  merry  house,  and  know  precisely  the  character  of 
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musical  pieces  which  is  expected.  And  so  “  uno  avulso,  non  deficit  alter.” 
No  sooner  has  the  fortunate  “Madame  Favart  ”  disappeared  “with  a 
melodious  twang,”  as  old  Aubrey  has  it,  than  “  Olivette  ”  comes  smiling 
in  her  stead,  and  presenting  so  many  important  features  of  resemblance 
to  her  predecessor,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  M.  Audran  to  furnish  a  score  which  should  afford  substantial 
consolation  to  the  more  determined  admirers  of  M.  Offenbach’s  creation, 
by  not  offending  them  with  abrupt  contrast.  Indeed,  few  will  miss  the 
popular  master’s  tuneful  opera  when  they  have  heard  this  bright  and 
melodious  work.  M.  Audran  does  not  labour  to  display  musical  erudition, 
nor  does  he  sacrifice  cheerfulness  to  strictness  ;  his  object  is  obviously  to 
provide  a  light,  merry,  and  “  catchy  ”  score,  which  shall  rouse  and  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  send  them  home  nodding  their 
heads  to  some  “  lilting  ”  tune.  There  is  no  affectation  about  the  composer 
of  “  Les  Noces  d’Olivette he  desires  to  entertain  us,  and  he  undoubtedly 
succeeds.  The  plot  of  the  new  opera  is  ingenious,  and  fertile  in  intrigue 
and  situation.  The  notion  of  the  nephew  of  an  old  sea  captain  personating 
his  uncle  in  order  to  marry  the  young  lady  whom  her  father  has  promised 
to  the  elder  man,  is  in  itself  abundantly  promising  of  humour ;  and  the 
equivoques  which  arise  out  of  it  are  extremely  amusing.  But  besides  this 
groundwork,  we  have  a  plotting  duke,  his  would-be  victim,  a  charming 
countess,  a  pretty  love  story,  and  a  host  of  minor  points  of  interest  and 
attraction.  Anyhow,  merriment  begins  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  and 
is  thoroughly  well  sustained  to  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  was  no  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  audience  when  I 
heard  the  work,  and  encores,  both  of  song  and  dance,  were  frequent  enough 
to  satisfy  the  greediest  spectator.  Many  of  the  lyrics  will,  I  fancy,  be  very 
popular  :  notably  the  song  and  chorus  in  the  third  act,  in  which  sly  laughter 
is  admirably  indicated.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  work. 
Then  there  is  a  most  charming  song  in  the  first  act,  with  a  Tyrolean  refrain, 
rendered  by  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  with  ineffable  grace  and  archness  ; 
a  duo  between  that  lady  and  Miss  Cameron  (in  the  second  act)  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind ;  another  stirring,  if  rather  conventional,  duo,  sung  by 
MM.  Marius  and  Knight  Aston ;  a  pretty  romance,  what  is  called  the 
“  Sob-song,”  and  the  already  popular  “  Farandole,”  with  which  the  second 
act  concludes.  There  is,  in  brief,  no  lack  of  bright  melody  and  saucy 
tunefulness  in  “  Olivette  ;  ”  and  if  it  does  not  rival  “  Madame  Favart  ”  in 
public  favour,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised.  With  regard  to  the 
exponents  of  this  pleasant  opera,  we  must  first  welcome  Miss  Florence 
St.  John  in  the  most  effective  and  delightful  role  of  the  heroine  Olivette. 
She  plays  the  part  with  a  charm,  a  freshness,  and  spontaneity  which  are 
inexpressibly  fascinating  and  attractive.  For  Miss  St.  John  to  sing  seems 
as  natural  aud  delightful  to  her  as  it  is  to  the  linnet  or  the  thrush,  while 
her  acting  is  ever  bright,  impulsive,  and  intelligent.  Miss  Yiolet  Cameron 
too,  with  her  pretty  vocalisation  and  refined  style,  wins  high  honours  as  the 
beautiful  Countess;  and  in  the  part  of  Yeloutine,  Miss  Emily  Duncan 
comes  forth  to  conspicuous  advantage.  M.  Marius  is  scarcely  so  well  fitted 
in  De  Merimac  as  in  M.  Favart ;  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a  gruff  voice 
and  a  ponderous  gait  seemed  to  me  to  weigh  on  this  mercurial  artist, 
though  he  plays  with  all  his  accustomed  fire  and  force,  and  makes  great 
capital  out  of  a  difficult  role.  I  could  wish  that  Mr.  Knight  Aston  would 
moderate  that  tendency  to  force  his  notes  :  this  besetting  sin  not  un- 
frequently  drives  him  to  musical  extremities  in  “  production,”  and  will 
inevitably  inj  ure  the  voice.  It  is,  of  course,  de  rir/ueur  that  Mr.  H.  Ashley 
should  be  furnished  with  a  “  sad  dog  ”  part,  and  he  is  appropriately  sly, 
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unscrupulous,  aud  amorous  as  the  conspiring  Due  des  Ifs.  There  are 
scores  of  pretty  pages  and  ladies,  a  prodigality  of  rich  and  harmonious 
costumes,  some  marvellous  scenery,  and  an  infinitude  of  minor  details, 
which  make  up  the  success  “  Olivette  ”  has  unquestionably  achieved.  The 
Strand  management  has  surpassed  its  former  triumphs  in  the  mounting  of 
the  opera,  and  may  now  await  with  confidence  the  certain  reward  of  its 
enterprise  and  outlay.  — R.  Reece. 


“  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS.” 


A  Legendary  Drama  founded  upon  Dumas’  Novel  “  Les  Freres  Corses,”  and  altered  for  the 

English  Stage  by  Dion  Boucicault. 

First  produced  in  England,  Princess’s  Theatre  ( Charles  Kean’s  management),  February  2ith,  1852. 
Revived,  Lyceum  Theatre  ( Henry  Irving’s  management),  Saturday,  September  18i7i,  1880. 


M.  Fabien  dei  Franchi  \ 
M.  Louis  dei  Franchi  ) 
M.  de  Chateau  Renaud 
The  Baron  de  Montgiron 
M.  Alfred  Meynard... 

Colonna  . 

Orlando  . 

Antonio  Sanola 
Giordano  Martelli  ... 

Griffo . 

Boissec . 

M.  Vemer  . 


Me.  Ieving. 

Me.  W.  Teeeiss. 
Mb.  Blwood. 
Me.  Pinero. 

Me.  Johnson. 
Me.  Mead. 

Me.  Tapping. 
Me.  Tyabs. 

Me.  Aechee. 
Me.  Caetee. 

Me.  Hudson. 


Tomaso . 

M.  Beauchamp 

A  Surgeon  . 

Emilie  de  Lesparre  ... 
Madame  Savilia  dei 
Franchi 
Marie  ... 

Coralie  ... 

Celestine 
Estelle  ... 

Rose 
Eugenie 


Mr.  Harwood. 
Me.  Feeeand. 
Me.  Louther. 
Miss  Fowler. 


-Miss  Pauncefobt. 


Miss  Harwood. 

Miss  Alma  Murray. 
Miss  Baenett. 

Miss  Houliston. 
Miss  Coleridge. 
Miss  Moeeley. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  this  play  is  essentially  designed  for 
spectacular  or  scenic  purpose  that  it  must  instantly  be  classified  with  the 
style  of  melodrama  that  is  dear  to  the  profanum  vulgus.  It  is  a  showy  play, 
no  doubt,  full  of  gay  scenes  and  beautiful  landscapes,  bright  with  colour 
and  animated  with  picture  ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
upholsterer’s  and  scene-painter’s  art  that  the  modern  or  perhaps  any  other 
stage  has  ever  seen ;  it  is  realistic  to  the  point  of  danger,  but  in  the 
present  instance  I  should  certainly  advise  people  to  go  and  judge  for 
themselves,  and  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  those  “  pitch-and-toss  ”  verdicts 
that  decide  the  fate  of  so  many  plays  in  these  days  of  excitement,  hurry, 
and  scramble.  What  do  I  mean  by  a  “  pitch-and-toss  ”  verdict  P  Why, 
this.  In  the  opinion  of  some  people  an  emphatic  verdict  must  be  given  on 
the  instant,  bad  or  good,  success  or  failure,  and  the  merit  of  a  production 
is  appraised  by  whether  at  first  sight  it  seems  likely  to  run  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  nights  or  not.  Now  to  class  the  “  Corsican  Brothers,”  with  all 
its  taste  and  interest,  its  fine  feeling  and  evidences  of  culture,  with  the  so- 
called  “  show  pieces,”  that  have  gradually  turned  melodrama  into  ridicule, 
and  set  up  a  dramatic  god  for  the  worship  of  vulgar  minds,  is  to  do  a  grave 
injustice  to  a  very  brilliant  and  wholesome  entertainment. 

Such  story  as  there  is  in  this  strange  and  fascinating  romance  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  thoughtful  and  impressive  style  of  Mr.  Irving.  He  has  to 
represent  at  different  periods  of  the  play  two  brothers  who  are  twins,  alike 
in  nature,  sympathy,  and  sentiment,  and  allied  by  a  curious  but  powerful 
magnetism.  Their  thoughts  are  the  same,  their  aspirations  are  identical, 
and  when  separated  they  share  one  another’s  joys  and  sorrows.  Here  then 
is  a  fine  field  for  such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Irving.  The  melodrama  may  be  one 
of  stage  mechanism,  but  it  is  also  one  of  study  and  thought.  Mr.  Irving 
enters  as  the  brother  who  lives  in  Corsica,  the  idol  of  his  tenantry,  the  joy 
of  his  mother,  the  man  whose  pleasant  country  life  and  mountain  ex¬ 
perience  are  only  dashed  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  brother  in  Paris. 
The  entrance  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  actor,  who,  magnificently 
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attired  in  emerald-green  velvet,  looks  as  if  lie  had  stepped  out  of  an  old 
picture-frame,  and  at  once  rivets  the  direct  attention  of  the  whole 
house.  This  is  done  by  wonderful  power  of  expression.  Other  actors 
can  wear  handsome  dresses,  and  look  well,  but  few  there  are  whose 
features,  radiating  into  happy  smiles  or  suddenly  clouded  with  a  depressing 
gloom,  could  so  accurately  portray  a  sunny  nature  worried  with  anxiety. 
There  is  little  to  be  done  here  but  to  tell  two  long  stories,  so  as  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  audience  upon  the  mystery  of  the  legend;  to  sup  with  an 


HENRY  IRVING  AS  “  FABIEN  ”  IN  CORSICA.  HENRY  IRVING  AS  “  I.OUIS  ”  IN  PARIS. 


apparently  light  heart,  whilst  the  mind  is  preoccupied ;  to  arrange  a  local 
Corsican  dispute  with  iron  determination,  and  withal  good-nature.  And 
then,  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hours  to  relapse  into  the  dread  that  is 
made  into  certainty  by  the  appearance  of  the  brother’s  spirit.  All  this 
looks  easy  enough,  but  see  with  what  light  and  shade  it  is  done  !  What 
flashes  of  sadness  and  gaiety,  what  sly  touches  of  funny  realism,  as  for 
instance,  when  at  supper  the  young  man  is  baffled  with  the  wing  of  a  very 
tough  fowl.  What  signs  of  dignity,  superiority,  and  the  iron  nerve  sub¬ 
sequently  to  be  developed,  when  the  head  of  the  Dei  Franchi  family  drags 
together  the  representatives  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonni  vendetta.  But 
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there  is  something  more  to  be  said.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Irving  accused  of 
indistinctness  in  utterance,  and  there  certainly  was  a  time  when  he  was 
allowing  a  manner,  fascinating  to  him,  to  get  the  better  of  him.  But  true 
artists  are  always  thinking,  studying,  and  improving.  The  indistinctness 
has  disappeared,  the  voice  is  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  every  word  of  those  two 
long  speeches,  syllable  for  syllable,  could  have  been  heard  at  the  back  of 
the  farthest  gallery. 

The  Corsican  brother  has  been  shown  as  dashed  with  anxiety ;  the 
Parisian  brother  is  pictured  as  anything  but  mirthful,  in  a  scene  of  extreme 
revelry  and  excitement.  It  has  been  asked  why  the  Parisian  brother  is  so 
gloomy  and  sad?  Well,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  he  should  be 
hilarious.  He  is  the  direct  and  immediate  contrast  to  all  the  folly  and 
frivolity  around  him  :  it  is  his  face  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ball-room  and 
supper-room,  sorrow-stricken  at  the  worldliness  and  worthlessness  that 
surrounds  him.  Besides,  what  has  happened?  He  is  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  can  never  be  his  wife  :  he  is  seeking  her  everywhere  to  save 
her  from  the  schemes  and  artful  wiles  of  a  professed  villain ;  he  is  bent 
upon  putting  himself  forward  as  her  champion,  and  protecting  her  honour 
in  the  society  of  scoundrels.  Such  a  man,  if  not  precisely  gloomy,  would 
be  most  decidedly  in  earnest.  In  what  scene  is  he  to  be  anything  else  but 
sad  ?  Hunting  for  Emilie  de  Lesparro  in  the  mazes  of  the  masked  ball, 
waiting  in  agony  amidst  the  gay  and  frivolous  women  to  see  if  the  woman 
he  loves  is  to  be  contaminated  by  their  presence,  or  at  the  dramatic  moment 
of  the  challenge  ?  To  my  mind  Mr.  Irving’s  face  was  not  gloomy,  but  bore 
upon  it  the  anxiety  of  a  man  in  love  who  is  performing  a  disagreeable  duty. 
The  reception  of  the  challenge,  and  the  rescue  of  the  lady,  who  places  her¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  her  old  admirer,  were  in  Mr.  Irving’s  best  and 
most  improved  style.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  awkward  by  those 
who  wish  to  degrade  dramatic  art  with  the  commonplace  realism  of  the 
modern  drawing-room ;  but  would  it  be  possible  to  give  a  better  example 
of  polished  courtesy  of  manner  and  movement  ?  The  exit  brought  down 
applause  from  the  whole  house. 

The  third  act,  or  duel  scene,  showed  Mr.  Irving  in  a  better  light  still 
as  a  personator  of  calmness  and  vengeance.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  Fate. 
He  is  the  destined  instrument  of  revenge,  by  whose  hand  his  brother’s 
murderer  will  fall,  and  all  the  dramatic  glow  of  the  scene  comes  from  the 
determination  and  splendid  calm  of  the  actor.  There  is  no  restlessness 
here,  no  fidgetiness  ;  the  eye  is  not  disturbed  by  movings  to  and  fro.  The 
bloodthirsty  Corsican  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  every  pause  in  the  duel 
heightens  the  interest.  Had  the  performance  of  Chateau  Renaud  been 
stronger  than  it  was,  a  more  distinct  personation,  a  man  of  more  power  and 
weight,  not  physically  but  mentally,  no  doubt  Mr.  Irving’s  acting  would 
have  been  brought  into  greater  relief.  The  Parisian  Dei  Franchi  leans 
much  upon  Chateau  Renaud  for  support,  but  in  this  instance  the  dramatic 
combat  was  one-sided  and  unequal.  The  better  the  Othello  with  a  strong 
Iago,  the  better  the  Charles  the  First  with  a  powerful  Cromwell,  the  better 
the  Louis  dei  Franchi  with  a  brilliant  and  impressive  Chateau  Renaud. 
Mr.  W.  Terriss,  who  is  one  of  the  most  nervous,  manly,  and  expressive  of 
our  young  actors,  failed  to  appreciate  the  tone  of  Chateau  Renaud.  He 
did  many  things  well,  notably  the  anticipation  of  a  coming  evil  before  the 
duel,  when  the  carriage  broke  down  on  an  accursed  spot,  but  we  want  more 
character  and  colour  in  Chateau  Renaud;  he  is  a  man,  not  a  shadow;  a 
power,  not  a  subordinate.  From  first  to  last  the  duel  between  these  men 
should  not  be  unequal,  if  anything,  Chateau  Renaud  should  have  the  upper 
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hand  until  the  arrows  of  fate  are  let  loose.  He  should  be  a  man  to  thrill 
and  inspire,  a  bad  man,  a  bold  man,  but  still  a  power  in  his  wicked 
and  dissolute  set,  a  man  whose  unscrupulous  character  should  provoke  a 
certain  sort  of  admiration  for  its  audacity ;  but  of  all  this  we  got  but  little. 
Mr.  Terriss  does  not  cease  to  be  the  good  actor  that  he  was  before  he 
played  this  part — it  would  be  folly  to  say  so — but  he  never  commanded  the 
scene  as  Chateau  Renaud. 

For  the  rest,  the  acting  of  Miss  Emily  Fowler  was  all  that  was  charming 
and  refined,  and  both  Mr.  Pinero  (Meynard)  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mead  (Orlando) 
came  well  to  the  front. 

With  regard  to  the  appointments  and  decorations,  everyone  will  be 
talking  of  them.  The  ball-room  is  a  marvel  of  architecture,  and  could  only 
be  improved  by  a  French  ballet-master,  and  a  re-arrangement  of  the  whole 
of  the  dances  that  at  present  are  not  judiciously  chosen.  For  the  dance  of 
Clown  there  should  be  a  ballet  of  Pierrots  and  Pierrettes.  As  for  Mr.  Hawes 
Craven’s  picture  of  the  wintry  wood,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  seen 
on  the  stage. 

If  I  were  asked  what  improvement  I  shall  suggest,  beyond  giving  a  gay 
Parisian  tone  to  the  masked  ball,  in  design  and  colour,  I  should  alter  the 
costume  from  1840,  and  post-date  it,  abolish  those  hideous  hats  worn  by  the 
Parisian  gentlemen,  which  may  be  correct,  but  are  frightful,  and  defy  con¬ 
ventionality  by  altering  the  ghost.  We  have  improved  in  stage  ghosts 
since  1852,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Lyceum  spectre  should  be  that 
of  the  Princess’s  :  effective  then,  but  dangerous  now.  And  why  should  a 
ghost  come  up  facing  the  audience  in  this  stiff  and  stilted  fashion  p  Is 
there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a  pathetic  and  pleading  ghost, 
advancing  with  outstretched  arms  towards  the  brother,  or  introduced 
coming  gradually  along  from  the  back  of  that  enormous  stage  ?  Limelight 
and  magic-lanterns,  and  Professors  Maskelyne  and  Pepper,  can  give  us 
better  ghosts  than  these. — C.  S. 


ON  THE  WING  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

jl /F ALLY  thanks  to  you  who  invented  railway  engines,  and  to  your  worthy 
fil  followers,  for  in  your  grand  iron  steeds  you  have  furnished  me  with 
most  excellent  substitutes  for  those  attributes  of  the  immortal,  wings  !  and 
by  your  aid  I  have  travelled  many  miles  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  see 
the  theatrical  novelties  of  that  region  called  “  the  provinces.”  Yisiting 
the  scenes  of  the  different  events  in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates, 
my  first  stopping  place  was  at  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
possessing  a  theatre  and  two  or  three  music-halls,  where  the  German 
emigrants  first  halt  on  their  way  to  America  (at  the  town,  not  at  the 
music-halls).  But  it  is  not  with  the  emigrants  that  I  have  to  deal,  as  a 
familiar  spirit  of  mine  whispers  to  me  that  “  the  play’s  the  thing,”  and  so 
here  it  is ;  not  very  much  for  a  start  though  : 


“  SIX-AHD-SIX.” 


A  New  and  Original  Operetta,  in  One  Act.  Words  by  B.  T.  Hughes.  Music  by  P.  W.  Halton. 
Theatre  Royal,  Hull,  Monday,  August  9th,  1880. 


Sysiphus  Twister 
Digby  Chicken  ... 
Tattenham  Corner 


Mb.  P.  Billington. 
Me.  S.  Price. 

Me.  H.  Bolini. 


Julia  Pitz  simmons 
Matilda  MWhirter 
Maude  Dalglish 


Miss  A.  Farquharson, 
Miss  Annie  Bernard. 
Miss  Mart  Duggan. 


The  operetta  deals  with  the  trials  and  troubles  which  beset  the  manage- 
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ment  of  a  matrimonial  agency,  the  proprietor  of  which,  to  rid  himself  of 
his  difficulties,  finally  marries  the  best  of  his  fair  applicants  himself,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  a  “fast”  young  man,  who,  however,  speedily  gets 
over  his  discomfiture  and  marries  another  client,  an  example  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a  “  pious  ”  young  man  with  the  remaining  fair  one.  This 
trifle  is  well  written,  and  the  music  is  fresh  and  good.  It  was  creditably 
acted  by  members  of  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  opera  company,  and  serves  its 
purpose  sufficiently  well  as  a  prelude  to  “  H.M.S.  Pinafore,”  or  “The 
Sorcerer.” 

The  next  item  on  my  list  is  more  serious,  not  to  say  sombre,  fare : 


“FOR  LIFE.” 


A  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  adapted  from  “La  Morte  Civile,”  by  Paolo  Giacometti,  by 

Chables  F.  Coghlah. 

First  produced  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds,  on  Monday,  August  9 th,  18S0. 


Corrado .  Mb.  Chables  F.  Coghlah, 

Don  Fernando  ...  Mb.  Aethub  Dacbe. 

The  Abb4  ...  Me.  Edwabd  Price. 
Doctor  Palmieri  .  Mb.  J.  D.  Beveeidge. 


Gaetano  .  Me.  J.  Phipps. 

Rosalia . Miss  Amy  R-oselle. 

Agata . Miss  M.  A.  Giffard. 

Emma .  Miss  Laura  Laws  ox. 


The  original  of  this  play  was  first  acted  at  the  Fermo  Theatre,  Italy, 
on  September  6th,  1861;  since  then  Signor  Salvini  has  played  in  “La 
Morte  Civile”  with  considerable  success,  notably  at  Paris,  where  he  acted 
in  the  drama  at  the  Salle  Yentadour  Theatre  (which  was  demolished  in 
1879)  on  Wednesday,  December  12th,  1877.  On  Monday,  November  25th, 
in  the  following  year,  a  French  version  of  the  Italian  play,  written  by 
M.  Auguste  Vitu,  of  the  Figaro,  was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  with  Pujol 
as  the  hero,  Mdlle.  Helene  Petit  as  the  wife,  and  Regnier  as  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Coghlan,  although  following  the  lines  of  the  original  closely,  has 
reduced  the  play  from  five  to  four  acts,  and  he  might,  with  advantage, 
have  shortened  it  still  more  by  concentrating  the  dialogue  of  the  first  two 
acts  into  one,  as  they  merely  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  painful  tragedy 
which  commences  in  real  earnest  in  the  third  act,  and  terminates  sadly  and 
terribly  in  the  fourth.  The  story  of  “  For  Life  ”  is  this  :  Corrado,  a  native 
of  Citania,  loved  Rosalia,  who  returned  his  affection,  but  her  relations 
were  unfortunately  opposed  to  her  lover,  who  therefore  resolved  to 
marry  Rosalia  at  any  cost,  and  induced  her  to  leave  her  home  for  his. 
Everybody  then  became  reconciled  to  Corrado,  excepting  his  wife’s 
brother,  who  tried  hard  to  part  man  and  wife,  and  as  Rosalia  would 
not  consent  to  leave  her  husband,  her  brother  attempted  to  carry  her  away 
by  force,  but  Corrado  being  forewarned,  was  prepared  for  the  disturber  of 
his  happiness  and  thwarted  him  in  his  intention.  He  warned  him  off,  he 
threatened  him,  he  implored  him  to  go,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  which  ensued,  Corrado  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed 
the  rash  intruder  to  the  heart.  For  this  much-provolced  act  of  violence, 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys  “  for  life.”  After  thirteen  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  there  Corrado  has  escaped  (here  the  play  commences),  and  comes  to 
seek  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  Lisa,  who  was  born  j  ust  before  his  fatal 
deed.  To  his  horror  he  finds  that  his  worst  dread  has  been  realised,  and 
that  his  wife  is  living  in  the  house  of  a  rich,  widower,  one  Doctor  Palmieri, 
as  the  governess  to  his  daughter,  and  is  apparently  happy.  Corrado’s 
anxiety  is  increased  by  the  insinuations  of  a  well-intentioned,  but  meddle¬ 
some  abbe,  who  tells  him  that  Lisa  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  he  believes 
that  in  reality  the  so-called  Emma  is  not  Palmieri’s  daughter,  but  Corrado’s, 
and  in  proof  of  his  statement  the  abbe  produces  the  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  registration  of  the  death  of  Palmieri’s  only  child,  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  situation  here  may  easily  be  imagined.  As  the  doctor  had  no  child 
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but  the  dead  one,  the  girl  called  Emma  must  either  be  Corrado’s  daughter, 
Lisa,  under  a  false  name,  or  else  Palmieri  is  her  father,  and  Bosalia — who, 
bear  it  in  mind,  has  not  married  again — is  her  mother.  Poor  Corrado  ! 
when  I  see  you  return  to  your  native  country  after  so  long  an  absence,  and 


MADAME  MODJESKA  AS  “  JULIET.” 


get  such  a  cold,  heartless  reception  from  your  wife,  who  so  coolly  tells  you 
that  your  child  is  dead,  I  pity  you.  But  then,  of  course,  you  killed 
Eosalia’s  brother,  and  cannot  expect  the  murdered  man’s  sister,  although 
she  is  your  wife,  to  meet  you  with  open  arms,  hfo !  that  would  be  too 
much.  But  still,  she  might  be  a  little  less  severe,  might  she  not  ?  Why 
has  she  waited  until  you  forced  her  to  it,  to  tell  you  that  Lisa  is  not  dead, 
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that  there  is  no  Emma?  Yon  are  the  father  of  that  pretty,  amiable  girl. 
But  she  must  not  know  it.  Don’t  tell  her.  She  thinks  that  the  doctor  is 
her  father,  and  loves  him  tenderly.  If  she  knew  that  you,  a  galley  slave, 
with  your  chain-marks,  your  convict’s  brands,  that  you  were  her  father, 
why  she  would  be  ill,  and  perhaps  die.  Then  that  would  be  another  life 
to  go  down  to  your  account.  How  if  you  were  only  dead,  Corrado,  your  wife 
would  marry  Doctor  Palmieri,  who  is  good  and  generous,  despite  his  being 
an  atheist  and  a  philosopher,  and  your  child  would  never  know  her  father’s 
shame,  and  would  be  happy.  Ah  !  you  will  make  the  sacrifice  !  You  are 
not  so  bad  then,  after  all.  There  is  no  one  near  but  Lisa,  who  will  pray 
for  you.  Look,  she  has  knelt  down,  and  is  praying.  Now  drink  the 
poison.  There,  Corrado,  it  is  done;  the  officers  of  justice  may  come  as 
soon  as  they  can,  for  indeed  you  are  their  prisoner  “  for  life.”  But  Rosalia, 
have  mercy  on  this  dying  man.  Let  him  thinlc  that  his  child  knows  him, 
it  can  only  be  for  a  moment,  and  will  not  hurt  the  child  ?  You  will,  that’s 
right.  “  Dear  father,  look  at  your  Lisa !  ”  How  fondly  he  embraces  her, 
but  see,  he  pushes  her  away.  “  Ho !  no !  not  Lisa,”  he  says,  “  Emma, 
Emma.”  Those  are  his  last  words.  Corrado  is  dead.  Mr.  Coghlan  has 
made  two  successes,  one  as  the  author  of  a  very  powerful  and  emotional 
drama,  the  other  as  an  actor  of  a  very  trying  part,  which  he  played 
artistically,  with  deep  pathos.  Miss  Amy  Roselle,  in  the  thankless  part 
of  Rosalia,  acted  carefully  and  with  good  effect,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  Mr.  Price  as  the  abbe,  whom  he  made  into  an  old  fool,  who  was 
always  moving  about  like  an  automaton,  instead  of  being  a  quiet  and 
serious  personage  as  the  pastor  of  a  village  should  be.  I  cannot  praise 
Miss  Laura  Lawson  too  much.  As  a  child-actress  I  think  she  is  perfection. 
She  caused  the  only  smile  amongst  those  who  saw  “  For  Life  ”  by  her 
artless  remark,  when  questioned  as  to  her  happiness  with  Palmieri :  “  Oh  ! 
I’m  sure  if  a  girl  has  to  leave  her  home  when  she  gets  married,  I  never 
shall  have  a  husband.”  Three  acts  of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  drama  are  placed  in  a 
room  of  Palmieri’s  house,  the  other  being  a  room  in  the  abbe’s  house,  yet 
the  same  floor-cloth  is  used  all  through  the  piece !  “  Why  is  this  thus  ?  ” 

Surely  the  occupants  of  both  houses,  who  had  anything  but  a  love  for  each 
other,  had  more  than  one  carpet  between  them  ?  If  not,  they  should  have 
had,  and  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves  to  go  borrowing 
like  that ! 

I  now  arrive  at  two  of  the  most  important  events  that  I  witnessed  on 
my  flight — the  first  public  appearances  on  the  English  stage  of  Madame 
Modjeska  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  as  Juliet: 


“ADRIENNE  LEOOUYREUR.” 

A  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Scribe  and  Legouve.  This  English  Version  by  R.  Davey. 


Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool, 

Maurice  de  Saxe  ...  Me.  Aether  Dacre. 
Prince  de  Bouillon...  Me.  William  Holman. 
IT  Abbe  de  Chazeuil  Mb.  R.  Langford. 

Michonnet .  Me.  G.  W.  Anson. 

Quinault  .  Mb.  Eable  Douglas. 

Poisson  .  Me.  E.  Butlee. 


Wednesday,  September  1st,  1880. 

Call-boy  .  Mb.  C.  Wabeen. 

Adrienne  leconere.r  { 

Mdlle.  Jouvenot  ...  Miss  May  Bueney. 
Princess  de  Bouillon  Miss  Masson. 

Duchess  d’Allmont..  Miss  Cissy  Grahame. 


Romeo .  ... 

Mercutio 
Friar  Laurence 
Tybalt 
Capulet 

Paris . 

Benyolio  ... 


“  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.” 

Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  Saturday,  September  4f7i,  1880. 


Me.  Wilson  Baeeett. 

.  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre. 

.  Mb.  E.  Butlee. 

,  Mb.  Brian  Daeley. 

,  Mr.  R.  Langford. 

Mb.  Neville  Doone. 

,  Me.  William  Holman. 
Nurse  ...  . 


Apothecary  ... 

Peter . 

Balthazar  ... 
Page  to  Paris 

Juliet . 

Lady  Capulet 


Mrs.  Bickebstaeee. 


...  Me.  J.  W.  Lawrence. 
...  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson. 

...  Mr.  Mansfield. 

...  Miss  Vernon. 

(Madame  Helena 
•••(  Modjeska. 

Miss  M.  A.  Gieeaed, 
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When  Madame  Modjeska  first  appeared  in  Liverpool  as  Constance  in 
“  Heartsease  ” — on  the  Monday  previous  to  her  acting  the  above  characters — 
she  played  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  On  the  next  night  the 
audience  was  larger  and  more  enthusiastic,  and  on  Wednesday  it  had 


grown  even  larger  and  was  still  full  of  enthusiasm ;  so  that  Madame 
Modjeska  assumed  the  character  in  which  she  was  new  to  English  play¬ 
goers  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  And  when,  on  Saturday, 
she  acted  Shakespeare’s  sweet  heroine,  Juliet,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
the  large  theatre  was  filled  to  its  utmost  extenc  by  a  mass  of  people,  who 
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applauded  vehemently  at  the  end  of  each  act  of  “  Romeo  and  J uliet,”  and 
bestowed  their  praise  in  all  its  force  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy. 
Thus  much  for  Madame  Modjeska’s  reception  by  the  public.  The  local 
press  lavished  upon  her  the  warmest  praise,  and  gave  her  the  highest 
commendation.  To  this  verdict  there  was  no  exception. 

Of  the  two  characters,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  and  Juliet,  Madame 
Modjeska  was  seen  at  her  highest  tragic  point  in  the  former.  With  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt  — with  whom  one  cannot  help  comparing  her  in  this  part— she 
has  a  deal  of  resemblance.  In  the  love  scene  especially,  when  nestling  up 
to  her  Maurice  she  reads  him  the  fable  of  “  The  Two  Pigeons,”  she  has 
much  in  common  with  her  great  predecessor.  Yet  she  has  more  nobility 
and  dignity  in  her  acting,  more  repose  and  grace  of  attitude,  than  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  famous  scene  where  she 
delivers  the  lines  from  “  Phedre.”  Her  love  for  Maurice  is  still  a  prominent 
feature,  but  to  be  seen  by  the  audience  only.  It  is  brought  into  subjection 
to  her  position  as  a  recitress  before  a  princess  and  her  noble  assembly,  and 
does  not  allow  the  actress  to  so  forget  herself  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
does  when  acted  by  Mdlle.  Bernhardt.  In  the  last  scene  Madame  Modjeska 
fully  equals  the  French  actress.  How  terrible  is  the  effect  of  that  poison ! 
How  sadly  she  rushes  up  and  down  the  room,  raving  about  her  love,  that 
has  brought  her  to  such  a  fatal  end  !  How  fearful,  and  yet  how  beautiful, 
is  her  death ! 

The  charm  of  Madame  Modjeska’s  Juliet  lies  in  its  sweet  youthfulness 
rather  than  in  its  tragic  aspect.  Her  conception  of  the  part  is  that  of  a 
girl  with  a  warm,  loving  heart,  quick  of  action,  regardless  of  all  conse¬ 
quences,  with  a  care  for  the  present  more  than  for  the  future.  She  may 
be  said  to  let  in  a  new  light  upon  the  acted  heroine,  who  loves  because  she 
loves,  and  without  any  other  reason,  or  caring  to  inquire  why.  It  is  in  the 
earlier  scenes  that  Madame  Modjeska  excels.  The  beauty  of  the  kissing 
episode,  when  the  lovers  first  meet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  and  in  the  balcony  scene  this  Juliet’s  nature  is  plainly  shown 
by  her  coquetry.  The  way  in  which  she  hides  behind  a  post,  in  order  that 
Romeo  may  run  round  the  corner  to  seek  her,  only  to  find  her  gone  to  the 
other  side,  at  once  shows  the  on-looker  her  view  of  the  character.  Again, 
in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act  the  needless  way  in  which  Juliet  protracts 
Romeo’s  stay,  and  thereby  endangers  his  life,  by  repeatedly  making  him 
re-ascend  the  ladder  to  kiss  her,  shows  her  want  of  forethought.  (Might 
I  here  suggest  that  Juliet  should  untie  Romeo’s  scaling-ladder  when  he 
has  descended,  and  throw  it  after  him,  as  Capulet,  who  soon  afterwards 
enters,  would  see  the  ladder,  and  be  more  incensed  against  Juliet  ?)  In 
the  potion  scene  Madame  Modjeska  cannot  be  said  to  equal  the  late 
Miss  Meilson.  She  does  not  use  sufficient  power  and  force.  The  action  of 
catching  the  tablecloth  and  rolling  herself  in  it  as  she  falls  is  too  artificial ; 
whilst  the  introduction  of  lime-light,  which  enters  through  the  ceiling,  is 
not  alone  artificial,  but  paltry.  Her  death  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful ; 
though  I  fail  to  tell  why  the  scene  should  be  placed  inside  the  vault.  The 
exterior  did  well  enough  for  our  greatest  Juliet,  and  realism  such  as  this 
is  better  eschewed.  By-the-way,  it  was  rather  curious  to  see  the  Murse 
and  Capulet  with  modern  nineteenth-century  crutch-sticks,  whilst  the 
Apothecary,  instead  of  coming  from  out  of  a  door  in  the  “  flat,”  as  is  usual, 
enters  the  stage  from  the  centre,  by  the  door  of  a  large  private  house. 

Whilst  in  Liverpool,  it  was  my  fate  to  see  an  adaptation  of  M.  Belot’s 
“  Les  Etrangleurs  de  Paris,”  called  “  Ho.  51,  or,  The  Stranglers.”  I  was 
in  hope  of  seeing  a  stirring  melodrama,  but  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
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The  only  attempt  at  a  situation  in  the  play  was  the  murder  on  the  stage, 
and  in  full  sight  of  the  audience,  by  strangulation,  of  a  woman,  and  this 
disgusting  episode,  disgustingly  done,  almost  drove  me  out  of  the  theatre. 

But  ample  amends  for  this  bad  play  were  fully  made  up  by  the 
interesting  Art  exhibitions  in  the  city.  At  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  there 
is  a  collection  of  over  a  thousand  pictures,  many  of  them  from  the 
Academy,  containing  amongst  the  others,  the  following  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatre :  “  Mignon  ”  (W.  C.  T.  Dobson) ;  “  Rich  and  Peg 
Woffington  ”  (P.  Smallfield) ;  “  Olivia  ”  (Edwin  Bale) ;  “  Juliet  ”  and  “  Lady 
Macbeth  ”  (T.  F.  Dicksee) ;  “  Green-room  at  Private  Theatricals  ”  (W.  F. 
Yeames)  ;  “Theda”  (Miss  Virginia  Mariani) ;  “Stage-struck”  (H.  P. 
Dollman) ;  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  (R.  J.  Gordon) ;  “  Old  Dramatists  ” — Carlo 
Goldoni  and  Count  Alfieri  (F.  Smallfield) ;  “  Amy  Robsart  ”  (Miss 
C.  J.  Weekes);  “Anne  Hathaway’s  Cottage”  (T.  Brooks);  “Viola” 
(Chester  Loomis) ;  and  a  marble  bust  of  Juliet,  in  the  balcony  scene 
(Giovanni  Fontana).  Messrs.  Agnewhave  also  on  view  some  two  hundred 
pictures,  and  at  Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell,  there  are  nearly  a 
hundred  pictures  from  the  Dramatic  Fine  Art  Gallery. 

From  Liverpool  I  go  back  to  the  town  whence  I  came,  for  here  the 
foremost  actress  of  our  stage  made  her  first  appearance  as  Beatrice. 


Don  Pedro 

Don  John 

Claudio 

Benedick 

Leonato 

Antonio 

Borachio 

Conrade 


“MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.” 


Grand  Theatre,  Leeds,  Friday,  September  3rd,  1880. 


...  Me.  Phillip  Beck. 

...  Me.  C.  Brookfield. 
...  Me.  Nobman  Foebes. 
...  Me.  Charles  Kelly. 
...  Mr.  Vollaiee. 

...  Me.  E.  Gieadot. 

...  Mr.  H.  E.  Russell. 

...  Mr.  H.  C.  Payne. 
Ursula  . 


Watchmen 

Friar  ... 
Dogberry 
Verges 
Page  ... 
Hero  ... 
Beatrice 


Miss  Elinor  Aickin. 


(Mb.  L:  C.  Calvebt. 

’  1  Me,  Williams. 

,  Me.  A.  Beaumont. 

Me.  A.  Wood. 

.  Mb.  Lin  Rayne. 

Me.  Custance. 

,  Miss  Ruth  Francis. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry. 


No  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  tell  of  the  grace  and  brilliancy  with 
which  Miss  Terry  clothed  Shakespeare’s  sharp-witted  creation;  those 
who  have  seen  our  great  actress  in  the  last  act  of  “  The  Merchant  of 
Venice”  (and  who  has  not?)  may  easily  picture  to  themselves  Beatrice. 
She  was  recalled  after  each  act,  and  loudly  applauded  upon  her  first 
appearance  in  this  new  character.  My  Editor  tells  me  some  other  pen  has 
described  this  exquisite  personation.  At  any  rate,  the  cast  will  be  valuable, 
and  must  be  bound  up  in  The  Theatre. 

Dear  me  !  I  have  to  return  to  my  starting-place  : — 


“TRUST  AND  TRIAL.” 


A  New  and  Original  Drama,  in  Four  Acts,  by  A.  C.  Calmour. 
Theatre  Royal,  Hull,  Monday,  September  6th,  1880. 


Alphonse  Duros  ...  Me.  A.  C.  Calmour. 
Arthur  Baring  ...  Me.  J.  S.  Haydon. 
Hon.  Percy  Groves  Me.  C.  Blight. 

Ethel . Miss  Louise  Moodie. 


Laura  Baring  ...  Miss  Blanche  Heeeick. 
Mary  Fisher  ...  Miss  L.  Adams. 

Alice  )  r'Liirir.n-n  1  Miss  Cissie  Burton. 
Mildred  f  ^nuclren  (  Miss  Rebecca  Arons. 


This  is  a  domestic  drama,  based  upon  the  unintentional  bigamy  of  Ethel, 
whose  first  husband,  Duros,  an  adventurer,  committed  an  act  of  forgery, 
and  in  attempting  to  escape  from  his  gaolers  jumped  into  a  river,  and  was 
believed  to  be  drowned.  Ethel  is  happily  married  to  Baring,  who  hates 
deceit,  and  does  not  know  of  his  wife’s  first  marriage.  Unfortunately 
Duros  turns  up  again,  like  a  bad  shilling,  and  plays  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  married  couple,  until  he  finally  dies,  just  in  time  to  inform  Baring  that 
Ethel  was  married  to  him  when  his  first  wife  was  alive,  so  that  Duros  is 
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the  real  bigamist.  This  old  subject  re-dressed  is  well  constructed,  but 
the  dialogue  might  be  improved.  As  it  is,  the  part  of  Duros  affords  scope 
for  some  good  character  acting,  and  in  the  heroine  Miss  Louise  Moodie  is 
fitted  with  a  good,  if  rather  tearful  part,  of  which  she  makes  the  best  use. 

So,  the  provinces  have  not  done  amiss  in  theatrical  novelties,  and  if  in 
my  future  flights  I  have  as  many  to  see,  I  shall  not  complain.  Besides 
acting  in  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  and  reciting  “The  Captive,”  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  has  been  appearing  in  “  The  School  for  Scandal,”  “  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  and  “New  Men  and  Old  Acres.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Mr.  Hare,  and  the  St.  James’s  Company  have  been  playing  in 
“  Still  Waters  Bun  Deep,”  “  The  Queen’s  Shilling,”  “  A  Scrap  of  Paper,” 
“  The  Ladies’  Battle,”  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  “  Old  Cronies,”  and  “  The 
Falcon.”  On  the  13th  ult.,  the  “  Caste”  company  recommenced  their  tour 
at  Manchester,  with  “  School.”  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  has  been  playing  in 
“  Bolivar.”  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  is  also  touring,  as  are  Miss  Wallis,  Mr. 
Edward  Terry,  the  “Beatrice”  company,  the  Vokes  Family,  and  the 
“  Chippendale  ”  company.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  excellent  companies 
playing  in  “  The  Old  Love  and  the  New,”  “  Proof,”  and  “  For  Life ;  ” 
whilst  “  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,”  “  La  Fille  du  Tambour  Major,”  and 
“  Madame  Favart  ”  are  being  acted  under  Mr.  Charles  Bernard’s  direc¬ 
tion.  “Crutch  and  Toothpick,”  “Duty,”  “Pink  Dominoes,”  “Truth,” 
“  Mammon,”  “  The  Snowball,”  “  Die  Fledemaus,”  “Le  Voyage  en  Suisse,” 
“  H.M.S.  Pinafore,”  “  The  Sorcerer,”  “  The  pirates  of  Penzance,”  “  The 
Children’s  Pinafore,”  “  Betsy,”  “  Our  Boys,”  “  Married  in  Haste,”  “  The 
Upper  Crust,”  “  The  Danites,”  “  Bescued,”  “  The  Black  Flag,”  and  “  New 
Babylon”  are  also  being  played  in  the  provinces.  Our  country  cousins 
cannot  grumble  about  variety  ! — Austin  Brereton. 


With  reference  to  some  remarks  last  month  on  the  poem  of  “  The 
Captive,”  by  Monk  Lewis,  a  correspondent  reminds  me  that  it  was  recited 
in  Southsea,  in  July,  1879,  at  the  Portland  Hall,  by  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons, 
with  considerable  success.  My  fair  correspondent  adds:  “If  Monk 
Lewis  could  have  heard  and  seen  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous 
Sarah  Siddons  as  she  stood  that  night,  the  very  mad  woman  of  his  drama, 
before  that  crowded  room,  I  think  he  would  have  pronounced  his  work  a 
success  and  not  a  failure.” 

If  anyone  wishes  to  delight  and  earn  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  a 
child — and  who  does  not  ? — let  an  instant  journey  be  made  to  the  nearest 
bookseller’s  in  order  to  invest  half-a-crown  on  Kate  Greenaway’s  “  Birth¬ 
day  Book  for  Children,”  with  382  illustrations,  printed  mostly  in  colour 
by  Edmund  Evans.  It  is  a  little  gem,  and  I  even  now  envy  the  children 
of  this  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  H  taste  begets  taste  then  the 
next  generation  ought  to  be  the  pink  of  refinement.  The  publishers  of  this 
baby  edition  de  luxe  are  the  Messrs.  Boutledge. 


Private  Theatricals. — Scenery  for  Amateurs,  reciters,  play-books,  tableaux- 
vivants,  charades,  tableaux  lights,  amateur  ojieras,  pantomimes,  ladies’  plays, 
gentlemen’s  plays,  fancy  costume  plates,  nigger  plays  and  joke-books,  wigs,  beards, 
moustaches,  and  all  make-up  articles.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  free. — S.  French, 
Dramatic  Publisher,  89,  Strand,  London. — [Advt.j 
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I  AM  always  sorry  to  disappoint  our  readers  and  subscribers  and  to  fail  to 
keep  my  promises.  I  daresay  that  you  will  be  surprised  why  no 
picture  appears  this  month  of  David  James  and  Thomas  Thorne.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  weather  was  sulky  on  the  day  these  amiable  gentlemen  visited 
our  photographers,  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  when  we 
went  again  in  search  of  these  clever  comedians  they  had  left  London  on 
their  well-earned  holiday.  But  now  they  are  back  again,  and  their 
picture  shall  appear  at  the  first  opportunity.  Meanwhile  let  me  introduce, 
as  an  artist  of  the  first  class  and  a  sincere  lover  of  the  English  stage, 
Mr.  William  Florence,  from  America,  who  is  so  well  acclimatised  amongst  us 
that  he  does  not  want  to  go  home.  That’s  well,  isn’t  it  ?  for  I  am  sure  that 
we  do  not  want  to  part  with  him  or  his  clever  wife,  whose  “  Libby  dear  ” 
delights  the  golden  youth  of  the  popular  Gaiety. 

The  brief  memoirs  that  have  already  appeared  of  the  life  and  career  of 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Lilian  Adelaide  Neilson  teem  with  in¬ 
accuracies  and  misstatements.  According  to  one,  this  gifted  lady  “  first 
saw  the  light  amidst  the  wealth  of  olive  groves  and  vineyards  that  surround 
the  ancient  city  of  Saragossa,”  and  here  her  early  life  was  passed  “amidst 
scenes  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination.”  Betises !  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  story;  she  was  neither  Saragossa-born  nor  gipsy-bred; 
nor  did  she  visit  Italy  with  her  parents,  “  contemplating  Borne,  lingering 
on  the  spots  connected  with  the  memory  of  Petrarch,  or  standing  before 
the  sarcophagus  containing  the  ashes  of  the  ill-fated  daughter  of  the 
Capulets.”  All  this  is  pure  invention. 


Little  of  romance  was  connected  with  the  early  life  of  this  strange  girl. 
To  tell  the  truth  she  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  very  handsome 
Spaniard  and  an  Englishwoman,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1849,  at  a 
little  village  some  few  miles  out  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  From  the 
father  she  obtained  her  beauty ;  from  her  mother,  the  north-country  accent 
that  never  deserted  her,  and  occasionally  marred  the  purity  of  her  diction 
and  elocution.  A  terribly  hard  life  was  hi  store  for  the  poor  child  who 
came  into  the  world  as  if  she  was  a  burden,  blow  as  a  nurse-girl,  now  as  a 
“filler”  at  a  woollen  factory,  the  actress  of  the  future  found  life  hard  enough 
until  one  day,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  discovered  the  secret  of  her 
birth,  and  fearing  any  longer  to  be  an  incumbrance  on  those  between  whom 
she  was  an  object  of  anxiety,  she  ran  away  from  home  heart-broken, and  found 
some  kind  of  refuge  in  the  world  of  London.  Here  her  sorrows  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  end.  She  was  educated  by  agenerous  and  kindly-disposed  gentleman, 
well-known  to  fame,  who  gave  her  the  first  start  in  life;  and  in  the  year  1864 
she  married  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Lee,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Northamptonshire 
parson-squire,  who,  with  his  good  wife,  were  devotedly  attached  to  their 
son’s  wife.  Here,  down  at  the  quiet  vicarage  of  Stoke-Bruen,  Adelaide 
Neilson  passed  the  happiest  days  of  her  life,  idolised  by  the  villagers, 
taking  a  part  at  the  Sunday-school,  and  forgetting  in  her  new  home  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  her  Yorkshire  life.  The  marriage  did  not,  however, 
turn  out  happily,  for,  in  the  year  1876,  Miss  Neilson  obtained  a  divorce 
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from  her  husband  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  the  husband  and 
wife  being  both  naturalised  American  citizens,  and  held  property  there. 
Being  under  an  engagement  to  Mr.  Mas  Strakosch,  Miss  Neilson  was 
unable  to  confirm  the  divorce  in  this  country,  but  she  fully  intended  to  do 
so  had  she  been  spared. 

Her  artistic  career  has  been  pretty  accurately  sketched.  Her  first 
appearance  was  at  the  Margate  Theatre,  in  1865,  then  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Thornes,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne,  now  the  manager  of  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  was  in  the  company  at  the  time  and  played  on  the 
occasion.  In  a  few  weeks  she  repeated  the  performance  of  Juliet  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  with  a  scratch  company.  Bough  as  Avas  the  performance, 
it  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the  young  actress  was  sought  after 
by  authors  and  managers.  She  “  created  ”  parts  in  plays  written  by 
Watts  Phillips,  Westland  Marston,  and  H.  J.  Byron,  and  drew  all  London 
by  her  acting,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  Amy  Robsart  and  Rebecca.  Her  fame 
was  then  established,  and  she  returned  to  the  provinces  to  make  hundreds 
of  pounds  where  before  she  had  scarcely  made  pence. 

One  of  the  extravagant  stories  in  connection  with  the  actress  recently 
circulated  was  to  the  effect  that  she  had  undertaken  to  play  Nana  in  an 
English  dramatic  version  of  Zola’s  repulsive  novel.  Those  who  believed 
such  a  tale  certainly  did  not  understand  the  nature  or  the  aspirations 
of  the  clever  woman  who  has  been  taken  away  so  suddenly  and  so  sadly. 
She  Avhose  nature  was  so  sensitive  and  poetical  had  no  aspiration  towards 
modern  French  realism  of  the  Zola  type,  and  would  have  scorned  to 
identify  herself  with  the  pruriency  that  has  found  a  shelter  under  the  Avide 
garments  of  Art.  Had  Miss  Neilson  lived,  she  would  have  appeared  both 
in  England  and  America  in  a  new  version  of  “  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,”  and 
had  arranged  with  a  dramatic  author  for  a  play  of  modern  English  life 
that  should  have  for  its  heroine  a  grass-AvidoAV,  who  suffered  the  same 
temptation  as  the  “  Dame  aux  Camelias.” 

Listen  to  Willie  Winter,  the  critic,  poet,  and  “  sweet  singer  ”  of  The 
New  York  Daily  Tribune,  who  has  placed  his  offering  of  kindliness  and 
beautiful  thoughts  on  the  grave  of  Adelaide  Neilson.  “  There  is  a  kind 
of  sad  satisfaction  in  the  present  remembrance  that  the  tribute  paid  to  her 
in  these  columns,  alike  in  its  earnestness  of  thought  and  warmth  of  feeling, 
was,  at  least  in  feeling  and  purpose,  such  as  her  splendid  powers  and 
achievements  deserved,  and  such  as  carried  to  her  kind  and  sensitive  heart 
a  sense  of  comfort  and  reward.  Under  the  shock  of  grief  which  has  been 
given  by  the  news  of  her  sudden  death,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  summary  which  was  made  of  this  extraordinary  person.  But 
death  gives  the  privilege  of  speaking,  without  reserve,  of  the  goodness,  the 
excellent  faculties,  and  the  charm  of  the  dead.  The  story  of  her  successes 
on  the  London  stage  and  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  of  her  four  visits  to 
America,  need  not  be  here  rehearsed.  There  may  come  a  time  for  that 
in  another  form.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  note,  Avith  some  slight 
emphasis,  the  fact  of  her  youth,  as  it  is  seen  when  coupled  Avith  such  noble 
and  brilliant  achievement.  She  was,  to  have  done  so  much,  a  very  young 
woman.  She  was  in  this  sense  a  prodigy — and,  whatever  were  her  faults 
and  errors,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  bore  so  well  the  always  perilous 
burdens  of  early  triumph  and  the  incense  of  a  world’s  admiration.  She 
had  the  intuitions  of  genius,  and  also  its  quick  spirit  and  Avild  tempera- 
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ment.  She  was  largely  ruled  by  her  imagination  and  her  feelings,  and  had 
neither  the  prudence  of  selfishness  nor  the  craft  of  experience.  Such  a 
nature  might  easily  go  to  shipwreck  and  ruin.  She  outrode  all  the  storms 
of  a  passionate,  wayward  youth,  and  anchored  safe  at  last  in  the  haven  of 
duty.  Her  image,  as  it  rises  in  memory  now,  is  not  that  of  the  actress  who 
stormed  the  citadel  of  all  hearts,  in  the  delirium  of  Juliet,  or  dazzled  with 
the  witchery  of  Rosalind’s  glee,  or  Viola’s  tender  grace  ;  but  it  is  that  of 
the  grave,  sweet  woman,  who,  playing  softly  in  the  twilight,  sang — in  that 
rich,  tremulous,  touching  voice — an  anthem  that  paraphrases  the  words  of 
Christ :  1  With  all  your  sorrows  I  am  made  partaker,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  all  your  griefs.’  It  may  be  she  has  not  died  too  soon  for  her  own 
fame.  The  work  has  been  done  that  it  was  appointed  for  her  to  do.  No 
shaft  of  malice  or  envy  can  ever  wound  again  that  gentle  heart.  No  word 
of  detraction  can  sully  the  white  flowers  of  honour  that  will  cover  her 
blameless  dust.  For  herself,  all  is  well ;  hut,  for  the  world,  she  sleeps  too 
early  and  too  long. 

“  Here’s  a  few  flowers  ;  but,  about  midnight  more  ; 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o’  the  night 

Are  strewings  fitt’st  for  graves.” 


An  article  on  “  political  plays  ”  having  generously  complimented  the 
most  celebrated  writer  of  Irish  plays  in  existence,  Mr.  Boucicault  declares 
that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  “  throwing  stones  from  behind  the  footlights, 
or  of  using  the  stage  for  any  unworthy  purpose.”  No  one  can  possibly 
charge  our  clever  dramatist  with  any  such  offence ;  his  plays  are  pure, 
his  sentiment  is  wholesome,  his  language  poetical;  but  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recall  the  words  of  his  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Fenians,  written  to  the 
Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  in  1876,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
What  are  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  words  P 


“  The  work  (i.e.,  the  play  of  “  The  Shaughraun”)  is  founded  on  an  episode 
in  the  Fenian  insurrection  of  1866.  .  .  .  I  call  the  whole  world  to  witness  the 
spectacle — the  Government  of  England,  with  a  full  and  noble  reliance  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  English  people,  authorising  and  approving  the  representation  of 
this  play,  thus  inviting  daily  a  jury  of  2000  citizens  to  hear  and  pronounce 
their  feelings  on  a  great  political  question.  .  .  .  It  was  surely  not  the  cunning 
of  the  dramatist  nor  the  great  merit  of  the  actors  that  lifted  the  whole  audience 
to  their  feet  as  cheer  after  cheer  shook  the  old  walls  of  the  National  Theatre, 
when  the  fugitive  convict  escaped  from  his  prison.  Surely  there  is  no  attempt 
throughout  the  play  to  deceive  the  spectators  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sympathy  they  extend — they  are  plainly  invited  to  sympathise  with  one 
who  is  endeavouring  to  elude  the  penalty  of  a  great  offence.  Why  do  they 
watch  his  progress  with  interest,  and  when  an  announcement  is  made  that 
Her  Majesty’s  pardon  has  been  granted  to  all  the  political  prisoners,  why 
are  these  words  greeted  with  hearty  applause  ?  May  we  answer — it  is 
because  the  English  people  have  begun  to  forgive  the  offence  and  heartily 
desire  to  forget  it.  So  I  believed  when  I  wrote  this  work,  with  the 
deliberate  intention  to  ask  that  question  in  plain  language,  and  I  have 
done  so.  The  question  has  been  asked  nightly  100  times  to  2000  people  of 
all  classes,  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  humblest 
mechanic  in  this  city,  and  there  has  not  been  one  dissentient  voice — no, 
not  one  !  ” 


But  if  there  were  no  stones  thrown  in  “  The  Shaughraun,”  if  it  were 
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harmless  and  innocuous,  if  it  were  innocent  of  danger,  why  did  it  become 
necessary  for  Mr.  Boucicault  to  say,  as  he  did  say  when  he  published  the 
Fenian  letter :  “  To  play  the  work  in  London  amidst  a  populace  declared  to 
be  adverse  to  the  extension  of  mercy  to  these  political  prisoners  is  one 
thing.  This  may  do  good.  But  to  play  it  in  Dublin  amidst  adherents,  and 
thus  readily  appeal  to  their  excitable  passions,  is  another.  This  must  do 
harm.”  Is  any  stronger  argument  needed  by  those  who  see  danger  in 
exciting  political  passions  by  means  of  the  acted  drama,  and  who  don’t  like 
to  see  stones  thrown  from  behind  the  footlights  by  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Boucicault  challenges  a  single  quotation  from  any  one  of  his  plays 
to  prove  that  he  is  fond  of  the  sentiment  of  oppression,  the  love  of  the 
shillalagh,  and  the  devotion  of  the  boys.  It  is  a  safe  challenge ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Boucicault  knows  very  well,  “The  Colleen  Bawn”  is  the  only  one  of 
his  popular  Irish  dramas  that  is  published.  But  it  is  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  heard  an  Irishman  forswear  the  sentiment  of  oppression  that  is  the 
delight  of  his  life,  the  shillalagh  that  is  his  natural  weapon,  or  that  de¬ 
votion  to  country  and  countrymen  of  which  Irishmen  are  justly  proud. 
Cannot  every  playgoer  hear  even  now  ringing  in  his  ears,  as  he  recalls  the 
incidents  of  the  Boucicaultian  dramas,  the  yells  of  a  feverish  peasantry,  the 
execration  of  the  redcoats,  and  the  wild  “  hurroo  ”  of  the  gentleman  in 
battered  crown  and  knee-breeches  who  hoodwinks  the  English  soldiery 
and  calls  the  boys  out  of  ambush  in  some  secluded  nook  or  mountain 
fastness  ?  Sentiment  of  oppression  indeed  !  why  Irishmen  glory  in  it.  I 
remember  once  being  driven  by  a  Dublin  jarvey,  who  was  continually 
whacking  his  sorry  jade.  I  protested  against  the  merciless  use  of  the 
whip.  “  Shure,  sir,  he  likes  it,”  answered  Bat ;  “  he’s  like  all  the  Oirish, 
he  likes  to  be  oppressed !  ” 

Although  Mr.  Boucicault  declares  that  he  only  admits  of  one  censor — the 
public — he  will  continue,  I  presume,  to  be  criticised  and  to  court  criticism  like 
other  popular  writers  and  dramatists — and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  deserves  to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  applies  to  all  public 
men.  He  would  very  much  regret  to  be  ignored  in  either  capacity  when 
some  new  drama  stands  in  need  of  an  extended  advertisement,  for  the 
public  has  never  had  faith  in  newspaper  advertisements  of  a  congratulatory 
character  written  by  people  who  are  most  interested  in  the  success  of  a  play. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  been  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Gatti  to  play  at 
the  Adelphi,  and  write  plays  for  that  theatre  for  several  years  to  come. 
What  will  America  say  to  this  arrangement  P  England  will  be  glad. 

I  hear  it  whispered,  and  I  don’t  at  all  see  why  it  should  not  be  true, 
that  an  English  version  of  “  Lolotte,”  in  which  play  Madame  Chaumont 
made  such  a  success,  is  being,  or  has  been,  prepared  for  Mrs.  Bancroft  and 
the  Haymarket  company.  The  work  of  altering  the  play  for  the  English 
palate  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  F.  0.  Burnand,  and  a  better  choice  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  ingenuity  that  can  make  a  Betsy  out  of  a  “  Bebe  ” 
can  certainly  acclimatise  “  Lolotte  ”  to  the  velvet  arena  of  the  Haymarket 
with  all  its  sumptuous  wealth  of  luxury  and  magnificence. 

Two  important  things  must  be  chronicled  in  regard  to  the  Alhambra 
Theatre.  First  of  all,  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  a  fresh  and  bright  little 
singer,  Miss  St.  Quinten,  who  appears  to  promise  exceedingly  well ;  and, 
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secondly,  a '  new  musical  success  lor  the  indefatigable  and  talented 
M.  Jacobi.  Into  the  “  Fille  du  Tambour  Major”  have  been  introduced 
with  great  success  a  minuet  and  gavotte,  by  Lully.  This  same  Lully  was 
directeur  et  clief  d’orchestre  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  and  he  composed  the 
minuet,  in  1659,  for  Moliere’s  “Bourgeois  Gentilhomme”  (correct  me, 
learned  Mr.  Yan  Laun,  if  I  am  wrong,  for  you  know  more  about  Moliere 
and  his  time  than  most  people),  and  it  was  danced  at  the  court  balls  by 
Louis  XYI.  himself.  The  gavotte  is  a  pianoforte  piece  by  Lully,  scored 
by  M.  Jacobi  in  the  style  of  the  period,  and  arranged  by  M.  Bertrand  very 
charmingly  for  the  ladies  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 

In  New  York  they  are  treating  popular  Joseph  Hatton  right  royally 
and  giving  him  all  the  honours  of  hospitality  and  good  fellowship.  Tragedy 
and  comedy  were  the  last  to  shake  hands  with  him  before  sailing,  in  the 
persons  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  and  that  best  of  good  fellows  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole,  and  over  on  the  other  side  the  novelist  found  a  swarm  of  old  friends 
and  new  acquaintances.  Breakfasts  at  Delmonico’s  under  the  presidency 
of  John  M‘Cullough,  dinners  at  Coney  Island,  and  water-parties  arranged 
by  the  proprietary  of  The  New  York  Times,  have  served  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  enough,  notwithstanding  the  hot  weather  and  the  mosquitoes. 
Arrangements  are  actively  being  carried  out  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton’s 
“  Readings,”  which  were  such  a  success  in  this  country,  united  as  they 
were  with  the  personal  charm  and  brilliant  singing  of  Mrs.  Osgood. 

I  hear  of  a  good  idea,  an  “  International  Annual,”  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton,  containing  mixed  contributions  of  American  and  English  authors, 
the  best  of  Scribner’s  and  the  best  of  our  own  men.  But  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  “  Green  Room,”  full  of  stories  of  the  stage  and  a  companion  to 
“  The  Stage  Door,”  will  be  found  international  in  the  widest  sense.  You 
should  just  read  William  Florence’s  story  “  Tennessee  Tom.”  I  Lave,  and 
can  promise  you  a  treat.  Prepare  your  handkerchiefs  for  many  tears. 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  not  in  the  hunt  with  Florence. 


I  have  received  the  following  characteristic  letter : — “  Mr.  C.  begs  to 
present  his  compliments  to  the  editor  of  The  Theatre,  and  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  his  advice.  Mr.  C.  would  like  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  is  not 
silly  enough  to  suppose  an  outsider  can  do  so  without  certain  hints  or 
warnings  from  the  experienced.  To  show  how  far  he  is  worthy  of  being 
taught  how  to  do  better  Mr.  0.  has  done  thus :  selected  a  certain  theatre, 
studied  its  plays,  attempted  to  understand  the  parts  suitable  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  company,  invented  a  plot  composed  of  such  parts,  and 
developed  the  plot  into  a  play.  But  now  he  discovers  himself  in  the 
position  of  Robinson  Crusoe  after  he  had  finished  the  big  canoe  he  was  not 
able  to  push  down  to  the  water ;  for  if  Mr.  C.  sends  his  play  as  it  is  to  the 
theatre  in  question  the  management,  perceiving  the  author’s  ignorance  of 
stagecraft,  will  veiy  justly  decline  it.  But  if  Mr.  C.  suggests  to  the 
management  that,  conscious  he  has  much  to  learn,  he  only  wishes  to  hear 
what  his  faults  and  shortcomings  are,  that  he  may  study  to  correct  them, 
the  management  will,  -with  equal  justice,  reply,  it  is  not  their  concern  to 
teach  ignorant  people  how  to  write  plays.  One  course  only  seems  open, 
that  Mr.  0.  should  have  the  play  handsomely  bound,  and  then  brag,  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice,  that  he  once  wrote  a  play,  only  it  was  so  much  too  good 
for  the  stage  that  he  wisely  abstained  from  throwing  it  away  on  a  London 
manager.  If  any  other  course  be  open,  and  the  editor  will  indicate  it, 
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Mr.  C.  will  be  duly  obliged.”  As  my  opinion  lias  been  asked,  I  venture 
humbly  to  suggest  at  this  stage  that  the  play  be  read  by  a  practical  man, 
and  one  whose  opinion  is  known  to  have  some  weight,  and  that  when  this 
practical  man  has  decided  that  the  play  would  be  in  his  opinion  valuable 
for  a  certain  theatre,  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  manager  of  that  theatre 
with  the  reader’s  opinion  attached  to  it.  If  managers  will  not  appoint 
readers,  authors  must,  and  consent  to  pay  for  the  opinion  of  consultations 
with  counsel. 

An  anecdote  of  Jack  Johnston  [1750, 1828].  During  the  performance  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  of  an  Irish  piece,  in  which  this  well-known  vocalist  and 
comedian  appeared,  the  gallery  called  for  its  favourite  song,  “  The  Sprig  of 
Shillalagh,”  though  not  announced  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Johnston  came  forward 
to  comply  with  the  loudly-expressed  wish,  and  the  band  accordingly  played 
the  air.  When  Johnston  should  have  commenced  he  stood  silent  and  con¬ 
fused.  Again  the  band  played  the  symphony,  and  again  silence  and 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  actor.  A  third  time  the  music,  but  still  the 
same  result.  At  length  Johnston  stepped  forward  and  said  :  “  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  sung  this  song  so  often  that  I  forget 
the  first  line.”  This  speech  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  a 
hundred  voices  immediately  commenced  to  prompt  the  actor,  who  at  once 
sang  it  with  the  usual  applause. 


Passing  one  day  near  the  now  demolished  King’s  Bench  Prison,  Foote 
observed  a  small  barber’s  shop,  the  broken  windows  of  which  were  mended 
with  paper  bearing  the  legend,  “  Shave  for  a  penny.”  Over  the  door  were 
the  lines : 

Here  lives  Jemmy  Wright, 

Shaves  as  well  as  any  man  in  England, 

Almost — not  quite. 

And  thinking  to  obtain  some  fun  from  the  author  of  these  inscriptions, 
whom  he  justly  concluded  to  be  an  odd  fellow,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and, 
thrusting  his  head  through  a  paper  pane,  called  out,  “  Is  Jemmy  Wright 
at  home  ?  ”  The  barber  immediately  thrust  his  head  through  another 
pane  and  replied,  “No,  sir,  he  has  just  popped  out.”  Foote  laughed 
heartily  and  gave  the  man  a  guinea. 


Epitaph. 

Here  lies  one  Foote,  whose  death  made  thousands  save, 

For  Death  has  now  one  Foote  within  the  grave. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  amateur  theatricals,  drawing-room  charades, 
fancy  balls,  and  other  elegant  distractions  appertaining  to  country  home- 
life  and  long  evenings.  By  nearly  every  post  comes  a  letter  to  me,  asking 
my  advice  as  to  what  plays  are  suitable,  what  I  can  recommend,  how  the 
theatre  is  to  be  erected,  and  the  face  made  up,  and  so  on.  I  am  ever  de¬ 
lighted  to  make  myself  useful,  but  there  is  someone  Avho  knows  far  more 
about  the  matter  than  I  do,  and  that  is  Mr.  Samuel  French,  of  89,  Strand,  whose 
neat  little  descriptive  catalogue  contains  every  bit  of  information  that  an 
amateur  wants,  from  selecting  his  play  to  making  up  his  face  and  choosing 
a  wig.  If  I  were  to  write  a  hundred  letters  I  could  not  put  in  a  compact 
form  what  this  catalogue  shows  at  a  glance.  But  to  further  delight  the 
amateurs  Mr.  French  has  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan,  and  that  is  portable 
scenery,  that  can  be  put  up  without  turning  the  back  drawing-room  topsy- 
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turvy,  or  running  nails  into  the  walls,  to  the  horror  of  irritable  old  gentle¬ 
men,  who  think  the  young  people  are  mad,  and  that  playacting  is  all  a  pack  of 
rubbish.  This  scenery  would  mollify  the  most  indignant  paterfamilias  ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  my  numerous  correspondents  I  give  a  sketch  of  it  with 
full  description. 


This  is  what  Mr.  S.  French,  of  89,  Strand,  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 

With  a  view  to  obviate  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  amateurs  (particularly 
in  country  houses)  in  obtaining  an  exterior  scene  to  fix  in  a  drawing-room,  and 
then  only  by  considerable  outlay  for  hire,  damage  to  walls,  etc.,  we  have  decided  to 
introduce  the  above,  which  consists  of  sixteen  sheets  of  strong  paper,  and  can  be 
either  joined  together  or  pasted  on  canvas.  The  size  of  the  scene  is  10  feet  wide 
and  6|  feet  high,  and  is  tastefully  coloured.  Price  15s.  Strongly  packed  and 
carriage  paid,  Is.  extra. 

Borders  and  Wings. — The  border  consists  of  six  sheets ;  price  6s.  complete. 
The  wings  comprise  four  sheets  each  side ;  price  8s.  complete. 

Should  a  larger  scene  be  required,  by  utilising  the  borders  and  wings  for  one 
picture  the  size  would  then  be  extended  to  15  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  have  the  scene  the  height  of  the  room,  as  blue  paper  to  represent 
the  sky  is  usually  hung  from  the  top.  The  scene  can  also  be  raised  from  the  floor, 
and  ground-work  introduced.  Blue  and  ground-work  paper  can  be  supplied  at  3d.  a 
sheet. 


It  is  curious  to  read  of  tbe  ups  and  downs,  financial  as  well  as  artistic, 
of  so  bard-working,  persistent,  and  indefatigable  an  actress  as  poor  Adelaide 
Neilson.  People  read  tbe  bare  facts  of  her  will  with  astonishment.  They 
say  Fate  was  kind  to  her,  but  it  was  cruel  also ;  so  cruel  that  many  a  woman 
with  less  nerve  and  determination  would  have  succumbed  just  when  the 
safe  harbour  of  prosperity  was  in  sight.  In  the  year  1875,  Lilian  Neilson 
had  invested  all  her  earnings  in  freehold  property  in  Hew  York,  and  owing 
to  depreciation,  she  lost  every  farthing  she  had  saved — a  sum  of  about 
£4000.  Nothing  daunted,  she  started  afresh,  her  solicitor  and  friend, 
Mr.  George  Lewis,  having  obtained  an  order  at  the  Marlborough  Police 
Court  to  protect  her  earnings  against  her  husband  and  his  creditors. 
Fortune  smiled  on  her,  and  made  up  for  the  disappointment  of  all  these 
years ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  between  1875  and  1880,  the  actress 
made,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  upwards  of  £30,000  ! 


The  following  epitaph  was  placed  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  performer 
who  belonged  to  the  Norwich  company  of  comedians,  and  in  1777  and  two 
or  three  seasons  after  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Colman  at  the  Haymarket : 
“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jackson,  comedian,  who  was  engaged, 
Dec.  21,  1741,  to  play  a  comic  cast  of  characters  in  this  great  theatre,  the 
world,  for  many  of  which  he  was  prompted  by  nature  to  excel.  The  season 
being  closed,  his  benefit  over,  the  charges  all  paid,  and  his  accounts  closed, 
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lie  made  his  exit  in  the  tragedy  of  Death,  March  17,  1798,  in  full  assurance 
of  being  called  once  more  to  rehearsal,  where  he  hopes  to  find  his  forfeits 
all  cleared,  his  cast  of  parts  bettered,  and  his  situation  made  agreeable  by 
Him  who  paid  the  great  stock  debt  for  the  love  He  bore  the  performers  in 
general.” 

The  wiseacres  hesitated  before  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  the  success 
of  “  The  Upper  Crust,”  in  the  provinces,  without  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  The 
point  is  now  settled  beyond  contradiction,  for  the  play  is  successful  where- 
ever  it  has  been  played.  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  understands  the  tastes  of  his 
countrymen. 

I  hear  fair  but  not  very  flourishing  accounts  from  Brighton,  of  our  old 
friend  William  Belford,  who  bears  up  with  his  affliction.  The  hot  summer 
was  very  trying  to  the  invalid,  and  a  brother  actor,  hearing  of  Bedford's 
infirm  condition,  his  inability  to  get  about,  and  desire  for  fresh  air,  unknown 
to  anyone,  put  a  cab  at  his  friend’s  disposal  for  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months,  and  enabled  him  to  drive  about  contentedly  and  enjoy  the  breezes 
without  fatigue.  Heed  I  say  who  that  good  Samaritan  was — have  you  not 
guessed  the  secret  ?  Why,  Johnnie  Toole,  of  course  ! 

The  next  theatrical  night  of  importance  will  be  the  reopening  of  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr. 
John  Hare,  and  the  long-promised  W.  G.  Wills’s  version  of  Douglas  J errold’s 
“  Black-eyed  Susan,”  called  “  William  and  Susan.”  A  great  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  has  been  talked  about  the  impiousness  of  touching  a  stage  classic, 
although  the  representatives  of  the  Jerrold  family  have  cordially  consented 
to  such  changes  as  have  been  made  in  the  text  and  form  of  the  play.  If 
unactable  plays  can  be  made  actable  by  judicious  changes,  why  on  earth 
should  it  not  be  done?  It  strikes  me  that  English  dramatic  literature 
teems  with  good  matter  that  might  be  made  profitable  and  enjoyable  by 
reverent  adapters. 


The  career  of  the  Ivendals  and  Mr.  Hare  in  the  provinces  has  been  one 
of  unbroken  triumph.  Manchester,  as  usual,  went  crazy  over  these  clever 
artists.  The  orchestra  was  turned  out,  and  people  begged  and  implored 
for  seats  at  the  wings,  for  which  fabulous  prices  were  offered.  When  Cotton¬ 
opolis  does  lose  its  head  on  matters  of  art,  you  may  be  sure  the  object  is  a 
good  one.  One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  this  remarkable  visit  was  the 
commendation  of  old  Mr.  Chippendale  to  the  goodwill  of  Manchester  by 
Mrs.  Kendal,  in  a  graceful  and  womanly  speech,  that  does  credit  alike  to 
her  head  and  heart.  The  old  Haymarket  comedy  days  are  evidently  not 
forgotten  by  “  Madge  Eobertson.” 

At  the  earnest  request  of  many  personal  and  public  friends,  I  shall 
publish  in  the  November  number  of  The  Theatre  a  picture  of  Lilian 
Adelaide  Neilson,  taken  shortly  before  her  untimely  and  regretted  death. 

Look  out,  in  October,  for  the  companion  to  “  The  Stage  Door.” 
Eoutledge’s  Christmas  Annual,  called  this  year  “  The  Green  Eoom,”  and 
crammed  with  good  stories,  anecdotes,  and  experiences  of  the  stage. 
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A  THOROUGH  ACTRESS. 


By  Frank  A.  Marshall. 

SHE  is  a  born  actress  !  ” 

“  Wonderful  genius  !  ” 

“  Reminds  me  of  Miss  O’Neill,  especially  in  the  balcony  scene,” 
exclaimed  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  once,  when  a  boy,  seen  that 
celebrated  actress  from  the  back  row  of  the  pit. 

These  and  many  similar  laudatory  remarks  were  called  forth  by  the 
performance  of  a  “  Miss  Tomkins  ”  in  selections  from  “  Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  given  at  the  fine  house  (in  Russell  Square)  of  Mr.  Bender,  a 
man  very  much  looked  up  to  in  the  City. 

I  had  introduced  Miss  Tomkins  to  the  Benders ;  in  fact  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  me,  and  to  her  taking  part  in  these  “  Amateur 
Theatricals  ”  I  had  given  a  very  reluctant  consent. 

As  I  heard  the  many  compliments  paid  to  her,  both  before  her  face 
and  behind  her  back,  I  wished  I  had  never  consented  at  all. 

I  was  not  looking  in  the  best  of  tempers,  I  suppose,  when  she  made 
her  way  to  the  recess  in  which  I  was  standing,  and  said,  looking  up  at 
me  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  I  never  can  resist : 

“  What  did  you  think  of  me,  Risty  dear  1  ” 

“  Oh  charming  !  ”  I  answered.  “  Rather  too  charming.” 

“  I  could  not  have  acted  a  bit,  Risty  dear,  if  I  had  not  made  believe 
all  the  time  that  Romeo  was  you” 

“  But  he  was  not,”  I  observed,  rather  severely. 

“You  are  not  going  to  be  cross  with  your  Lucy1?” 

And  then — nobody  could  see  us  where  we  were — well,  I  defy  anyone 
to  resist  that  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth ;  but  I  must  not  get  enthusiastic. 

I  had  “discovered”  this  little  beauty,  with  whom  everyone  at  the 
Benders’  was  in  raptures,  blooming  unnoticed  in  the  shady  retirement  of 
a  quiet  street  near  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  I  made  her  father’s 
acquaintance,  was  duly  introduced  to  her,  and  we  fell  headlong  into  love. 
I  say  “  we,”  because  there  is  no  doubt  Lucinda  was  very  fond  of  me ;  I 
know  I  was  of  her. 
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I  think  what  first  turned  my  admiration  into  something  more  serious 
was  the  discovery  that  we  were  both  victims  of  an  abominable  outrage  on 
the  part  of  our  godfathers  and  godmothers  ;  we  both  had  been  given, 
against  our  wills,  the  most  ridiculous  names.  Her  idiotic  sponsors  had 
allowed  her  to  be  called  “  Lucinda  Belvidera  Tomkins  ;”  while  I  had  been 
cruelly  sent  into  the  world  under  the  monstrous  incubus  of  the  misnomer 
“Aristotle” — “Aristotle  Jones.”  I  believe  I  owed  my  misfortune  to 
the  obstinate  caprice  of  my  father,  who  died  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  his  conduct.  He  had  dabbled  in  philosophy, 
especially  in  what  they  call  “  ethics  ;  ”  and  he  worshipped  Aristotle,  a 
gentleman  of  whom  and  of  whose  works,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  know 
nothing.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  hated  philosophy  and  took  to 
figures,  especially  to  “  Profit  and  Loss ;  ”  I  have  been,  am,  and  hope  I 
always  shall  be  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  I  wish  ethics  and  Aristotle, 
both  together,  may  be — suppressed. 

My  name  had  no  influence  on  my  character,  but  hers  I  fear  had; 
such  a  silly  pair  of  names  encouraged  all  that  was  foolish  and  romantic 
in  her  disposition ;  if  she  had  been  called  Jane,  or  Mary,  we  might  have 
been  happy. 

The  first  difficulty  that  arose  with  regard  to  the  burdens  our  sponsors 
had  laid  upon  us  was  what  to  call  one  another.  In  her  case  I  soon 
settled  the  matter  by  cutting  her  first  name  down  to  Lucy.  In  my  own 
case  the  question  was  not  so  easily  decided.  “  ’Arry  ”  sounded  vulgar, 
while  “Totty  ”  Avas  like  a  woman’s  name;  at  last,  following  the  precedent 
of  Pisistratus  Caxton  (with  whom  I  always  deeply  sympathised),  we 
transformed  the  abominable  philosopher’s  quadrisyllable  into  the  endearing 
dissyllable  “  Risty.” 

That  too-successful  performance  of  Juliet  was  the  spark  that  lit  the 
fatal  fire  in  my  Lucy’s  breast ;  from  that  day  she  was  mad  on  the  subject 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  ridiculous  heroines.  For  many  a  week  after  that 
night  of  triumph  she  was  Juliet;  she  talked,  thought,  and  acted  Juliet. 
She  insisted  in  pretending  that  our  families  were  at  deadly  enmity, 
whereas  her  father,  who  did  nothing  for  his  living  but  play  whist  at  the 
club,  where  I  first  met  him  and  discovered  that  he  was  the  worst  player, 
Avithout  exception,  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  against ;  her  father 
Avas  only  too  anxious  to  get  his  daughter  off  his  hands  and  married  to 
such  a  steady  and  prosperous  young  man  as  I  Avas  knoAvn  to  be  :  as  for 
myself,  I  had  but  one  relation,  my  uncle  Buddie,  who  was  very  rich,  aat1io 
trusted  me  Avith  the  investment  of  his  numerous  nest-eggs,  and  gave  me 
always  to  understand  that  I  was  to  be  his  heir  if  I  did  not  marry  an 
ugly  Avoman  or  a  heiress. 

I  Avas  now  condemned  by  my  adorable  Lucy  to  visit  her  always  with 
the  most  absurd  secrecy  ;  and  she  Avas  constantly  sending  me  ridiculous 
messages  by  an  old  servant  called  Sally,  Avho  Avas  rheumatic  and  deaf. 
Many  a  time  did  I  resolve,  when  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  her 
romantic  folly,  to  break  off  the  engagement ;  but  one  look  from  those 
eyes  Avas  sufficient  to  dispel  my  resolution.  At  last  a  certain  incident 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
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I  was  allowed  sometimes  by  her  father  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Lucy  when  he  was  at  the  club,  on  the  condition,  of  course,  that  I  did  not 
prolong  my  visit  to  any  unreasonable  hour.  This  perhaps  was  not 
strictly  correct,  though  old  Sally  played  duenna  ;  but  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Tomkins  was  very  careless  as  to  what  his  daughter  did,  so  long  as  she  did 
not  ask  him  for  money ;  and  this  made  me  more  anxious  to  hurry  on  our 
marriage. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  her  performance  of  Juliet,  Lucy 
informed  me  that  I  might  come  and  spend  an  evening  with  her  ;  but 
she  insisted  on  my  entering  the  house,  not  by  the  front  door,  but 
by  a  rope-ladder  let  down  from  the  tiny  balcony  on  the  first  floor  of 
No.  27,  Little  Close  Street,  Avhere  she  lived.  At  first  I  refused  to 
hear  of  such  a  ridiculous  proposition ;  but  at  last,  as  she  lavished 
on  me  all  her  arts  of  coaxing,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  yielded  to  her 
caprice. 

Kindly  imagine  me,  Aristotle  Jones,  Esquire,  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
a  young  man  looked  upon  by  all  the  magnates  of  Lombard  and  Thread- 
needle  Streets  with  respect,  preparing  on  a  night  in  February,  1878,  to 
climb  by  a  ladder  of  ropes  into  a  first-floor  front  room  in  a  street  but  a 
few  yards  from  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  ! 

Fortunately  the  night  was  foggy;  I  reached  the  well-known  door, 
the  ladder  of  ropes  was  let  down  by  Lucy,  and  I  prepared  to  ascend.  It 
looked  very  unsafe,  and  I  proceeded  gingerly.  I  had  hardly  got  up  three 
or  four  steps  of  the  ladder  when  my  foot  was  seized  by  a  firm  grasp,  and 
the  bull’s-eye  of  policeman  E  216  was  turned  full  on  me. 

I  need  not  describe  the  humiliating  scene  that  ensued ;  for  a  long 
time  the  officer  of  the  law  refused  to  believe  that  I  was  not  a  burglar ; 
then  he  insisted  I  must  be  a  dangerous  lunatic  at  large.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reason  on  his  side.  At  last,  after 
passionate  protestations  from  Lucy,  inarticulate  and  slightly  inconsequent 
declarations  on  the  part  of  deaf  old  Sally  the  pro-duenna,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  handsome  sum  of  hush-money  by  myself,  the  official  mind  was 
reconciled  to  the  merciful  and  otherwise  unconditional  release  of  his 
prisoner. 

Thanks  to  the  fog,  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  us  was  a  small 
one  ;  I  fancied  I  recognised  among  them  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  Bull  and  Baring,  but  I  trust  that  he  did  not 
recognise  me. 

When  I  did  enter  the  house  by  the  proper  door,  and  found  myself 
alone  with  Lucy,  I  proceeded  to  base  upon  the  text  of  this  most 
annoying  adventure  a  serious  homily.  I  pointed  out  to  what  ridicule 
and  contempt  she  exposed  me,  and  to  what  unjust  suspicion  she  might 
expose  herself,  if  she  persisted  in  this  insane  folly  ;  then,  with  judicious 
warmth,  I  pressed  for  her  consent  to  our  speedy  marriage. 

She  offered  but  faint  objections.  “  Kisty,  darling,”  she  exclaimed, 
with  appropriate  action,  “  you  know  I  love  you ;  to-morrow  let  us  go 
to  the  friar’s  cell  !” 

“Lucinda,”  I  answered,  incensed  by  her  obstinate  folly,  “we  are 
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both  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  abominable  and 
papistical  friars  can  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  our  marriage  ceremony.” 

She  took  the  rebuke  with  a  good  grace,  and  our  wedding  was  fixed 
for  that  day  fortnight,  at  which  date  the  ceremony  was  duly  performed 
without  any  friar’s  help,  and  with  that  modest  amount  of  publicity  which 
suited  our  position.  Uncle  Buddie  was  present,  and  kissed  the  bride 
with  emphatic  appreciation  of  her  charms,  as  he  placed  a  valuable  diamond 
bracelet  on  her  lovely  arm. 

Our  honeymoon  was  delightful ;  we  spent  it  in  a  sheltered  nook  of 
South  Devonshire,  a  deliciously  quiet  place,  where  we  were  the  only 
visitors,  and  were  free  to  spoon  to  our  heart’s  content. 

I  like  being  read  aloud  to,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  Shakespeare 
in  this  capacity ;  his  works  serve  quite  as  well  as  any  others  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  entertaining  enough,  when  interspersed  with  a  running 
■commentary  of  caresses  from  a  very  charming  and  affectionate  bride. 

My  opinion  of  Shakespeare,  formed  during  these  readings,  is  a  totally 
unprejudiced  one,  and  may  therefore  be  of  some  value.  He  seems  to  me 
to  have  had  a  great  command  of  language  and  a  considerable  smattering 
•of  varied  knowledge  j  but  of  sound  ideas  on  the  investment  of  money  he 
was  utterly  destitute.  Iago’s  advice,  “  Put  money  in  your  purse,”  is  all 
very  well ;  but  money  in  a  purse  brings  no  interest  if  it  stays  there ;  put 
money  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  stockbroker,  and  you  will  get  some 
good  out  of  it.  Shakespeare’s  most  unnatural  character  is  Shylock. 
To  suppose  that  any  Jew  would  refuse  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
principal  owed  to  him,  and  that  in  hard  cash,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
revenge,  is  to  suppose  what  is  simply  impossible,  and  betrays  very  gross 
ignorance  as  regards  the  dealings  of  money-lenders.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  is  considered  very  good  profit,  and  Shylock  would  have  got 
two  hundred.  A  woman  might  have  acted  so  ridiculously  ;  but  a  man,  and 
a  Jew,  never. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  We  returned  to  London,  to  a  pretty 
little  house  near  Regent's  Park  ;  and  for  a  short  time  we  were  as  happy 
as  possible.  But  the  fatal  poison  was  working  all  this  time  in  my  wife’s 
system,  and  symptoms  of  her  unhappy  disease,  for  so  I  must  call  it,  soon 
manifested  themselves. 

About  a  month  after  our  return  to  town  we  were  invited  to  a  small 
but  choice  dinner-party,  consisting  of  a  few  of  the  principal  literary  lions 
of  the  day.  There  was  a  new  poet,  all  “  sweetness  and  light a  cele¬ 
brated  critic,  all  acid  and  gloom ;  a  very  successful  dramatist,  who  had 
never  been  fool  enough  to  produce  any  original  piece ;  and  the  editor  of 
■that  capital  paper,  The  Keyhole,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  is  hand  and 
glove  with  all  the  princes  and  dukes  and  other  swells  all  over  Europe. 

My  wife  looked  wonderfully  pretty,  and  was  very  much  admired. 
She  sat  some  distance  from  me,  but  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  her 
manner  was  unusually  animated,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  laughter  seemed 
to  come  from  her  end  of  the  table. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone,  the  great  critic,  who  had  been  sitting  near 
my  wife,  came  next  to  me  and  entered  most  graciously  into  conversation. 
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A  kind  of  flinty  smile,  which  had  revealed  a  number  of  small  fissures 
about  the  region  of  his  mouth,  still  lingered  on  his  face  as  he  observed  : 
“Mr.  Jones,  your  wife  is  a  very  clever  woman.” 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  regard  Lucinda  in  that  light,  but  I 
expressed  my  pride  and  delight  at  his  thinking  so. 

“  Yes,”  he  continued — as  he  iced  both  his  hands  up  his  sleeves — in 
the  same  arctic  tone  which  he  always  assumed,  “  very  clever,  but  rather 
severe  ;  she  hit  poor  Toffikins  ”  (that  was  the  poet)  “  a  little  too  hard.” 

“  Did  she  indeed  1  ” 

“  Yes,  she  told  him  that  his  poetry  was  like  cheap  sweet-stuff;  what 
should  be  delicate  colouring  was  only  coarse  paint,  and  what  ought  to  be 
sugar  was  all  plaster  of  Paris.” 

I  was  horrified  at  such  impertinence  in  her  I  had  always  thought  so 
gentle,  so  modest. 

“  She  was  hard  on  me  too,  but  I  liked  it ;  she  told  me  £  I  had  no 
talent  myself,  and  for  that  reason  I  tried  to  rob  those  who  had.’  Very 
clever ;  she  ought  to  write  a  book.  I  would  review  it  as  favourably  as  I 
honestly  could.” 

I  did  not  doubt  it ;  I  felt  cold  with  fear  and  disgust.  ££  Did  she,”  I 
asked  with  a  forced  smile,  “  say  anything  to  Mr.  Civet  1  ” 

Civet  was  the  editor  of  The  Keyhole,  and  his  “  Money  Article,”  I 
knew,  had  very  great  influence  among  the  swells.  I  particularly  wished 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Snowliard,  the  critic,  gave  a  dry  sort  of  laugh,  like  the  creaking  of 
an  iceberg. 

“  Poor  Civet !  she  quoted  Shakespeare  at  him ;  said  that  his  only 
gift  was  in  £  devising  impossible  slanders/  that  £  he  was  to  be  commended 
less  for  his  wit  than  his  villany  ;  ’  and  when  somebody  said  how  amusing 
he  was,  she  answered,  £  Yes,  he  pleaseth  men  and  angers  them,  and  then 
they  laugh  at  him  and  beat  him.’  I  shall  tell  Civet,  he  will  enjoy 
it  so.” 

££  Pray  don’t,  Mr.  Snowhard,  pray  don’t  !  ” 

££  Oh,  I  must,  it  Avill  take  the  conceit  out  of  him.” 

He  immediately  went  and  sat  down  next  Civet.  I  was  on  thorns  ; 
as  soon  as  possible  I  made  some  excuse,  and  told  my  wife  we  must  go 
home. 

Snowhard  put  on  her  shawl  and  saw  her  into  the  carriage.  Civet 
smiled  his  most  amiable  smiles  at  her ;  while  Toffikins  stood  in  an 
attitude,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  and  rolled  his  eyes  at  her. 

When  we  were  in  the  carriage  Lucinda  sank  back  with  a  sigh,  as  if 
thoroughly  wearied. 

££  You  may  well  sigh,”  I  remarked  in  my  severest  tones;  ££a  pretty 
night’s  work  you  have  done.” 

££  My  darling  Kisty,  I  thought  I  did  it  so  well ;  it  was  very  hard 
work,  but  I  got  through  it.” 

££  You  have  made  bitter  enemies  of  every  man  at  that  table ;  all  of 
them  remarkable  men,  with  the  power  to  do  me  and  you  harm  ;  they  will 
not  want  the  will  now.” 
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“  My  dear  Eisty,  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said ;  I  was  doing  Beatrice, 
you  know,  in  ‘  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;’  she  was  always  saying  rude 
things,  and  I  am  studying  ‘  Beatrice  ’  now,  so  I  am  obliged  to  he  like 
her.” 

“  My  dear  Lucinda,  because  you  ‘  study,’  as  you  term  it,  the  ridi¬ 
culous  creations  of  Mr.  Shakespeare’s  brain,  you  need  not  imitate  their 
objectionable  manners  when  you  are  in  polite  society.” 

“  You  don’t  understand,  Eisty  dear.  Professor  Theophilus  Thumkin 
says- - ” 

“  Who  the  devil  is  he  1  ”  I  exclaimed,  losing  my  temper  for  the 
moment. 

“  The  great  German  writer  on  Shakespeare.  He  says  :  ‘  To  act  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  heroines  properly,  you  must  infuse  your  nature  into  hers  ; 
your  brain,  your  heart,  your  nerves,  must  all  thrill  with  the  same  spirit- 
convulsing  and  eternal-universe-pervading  emotions,  must  be  whirled 
along  in  the  same  ever-gyrating  cataclysm  of  passion.’  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Lucinda,  stop  talking  such  abominable  nonsense, 
and  never  let  me  hear  anything  of  the  sort  from  your  lips  again  !  ” 

She  sank  back  silent,  evidently  unconvinced  and  slightly  sulky. 
Thus  arose  the  first  cloud  that  darkened  the  clear  sky  of  our  married 
happiness. 

Next  week’s  Keyhole  contained  a  pleasing  little  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  “  Beauty,  like  charity,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,”  but  that 
“  no  amount  of  personal  charms,  however  improved  by  adventitious  aids, 
justified  a  lady  in  insulting  all  the  guests  at  her  host’s  table.”  Of  course, 
all  the  readers  of  The  Keyhole  wanted  to  know  to  whom  this  referred ; 
and  Civet  or  Toffikins  told  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  so  that  the  story  got  well  circulated.  The  same  number  of  the 
paper  contained  one  of  Toffikins’s  most  successful  poems,  full  of  rich 
imagery,  about  a  “lady,  wondrous  fair,”  whom  the  poet  met;  but  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  serpent  in  disguise,  and  out  of  whose  beautiful  mouth 
came  “  volcanic  fire,”  which  “  withered  and  blasted  the  beautiful  buds  ” 
of  genius.  This  was  remarkably  pleasant  for  me. 

To  do  her  justice,  Lucinda  seemed  anxious  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  atone  for  her  fault  by  increased  affection  towards  me ;  and  for  a 
time  all  went  well.  Then  she  became  dull  and  moping,  until  I  myself 
advised  her  to  find  some  amusement  for  the  long  days  when  I  was  away 
in  the  City. 

There  was,  alas  !  only  one  pursuit  that  could  afford  her  any  distraction. 
One  day,  on  returning  home,  I  met  a  coloured  man,  who  swept  a  crossing 
near  our  house,  coming,  grinning,  out  of  my  front  door.  I  thought  at 
first  he  had  been  begging ;  but,  on  questioning  my  wife,  she  began  to 
blush ;  and  at  last  owned  that  she  had  been  studying  Desdemona,  and 
that  she  had  sent  for  this  black  wretch  to  read  Othello,  in  order  that  “  she 
might  realise  the  situation ;  ”  but  that  he  could  not  read  a  word,  and  had 
“  done  nothing  but  grin  and  ask  for  money.” 

Lucinda  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  sorts,  and  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  scold  her  as  she  deserved.  I  merely  told  her  that  I  could  not  look 
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oyer  such  insane  folly  again.  I  made  a  raid  upon  her  boudoir,  and 
secured  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Theophilus  Thumkin,  hiding  them 
away  in  a  cupboard  in  my  own  study. 

In  due  course  of  time  Lucinda  presented  me  with  a  son,  and  I 
naturally  rejoiced  that  she  would  now  have  something  to  occupy  her 
thoughts.  Poor  darling  !  she  was  very  ill ;  and  when  the  question  came 
as  to  what  the  hoy  should  he  called,  she  could  hardly  whisper  in  my  ear 
as  she  squeezed  my  hand,  “  Eisty  dear,  don’t  give  him  any  horrid,  vulgar 
names  ;  call  him  ‘  Komeo  Hamlet.’  ” 

Nothing  could  make  her  alter  this  absurd  request.  To  contradict  her, 
the  doctor  said,  might  he  fatal ;  I  was  obliged  to  yield.  But  knowing  our 
expectations  from  my  uncle  Buddie,  I  had  already  written  to  him,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  birth  of  our  son,  and  begging  that  he  might  be  called 
by  my  uncle’s  “  revered  name.”  He  had  written  back:  “  Call  him  Buddie, 
and  I  will  send  him  a  handsome  present.” 

What  was  to  be  done  1  I  dared  not  offend  my  uncle  ;  I  was  obliged 
to  compromise  it,  and  I  wrote,  saying  that  my  wife  had  fixed  on  two 
other  names,  and  that  the  boy  would  be  called  “  Eomeo  Buddie  Hamlet 
Jones.”  My  uncle  ansAvered  shortly,  saying  he  could  not  come  to  the 
christening ;  but  he  begged  “  to  send  herewith  a  cap  and  bells,  as  being 
the  most  appropriate  present  for  a  child  rvith  two  such  ridiculous  names.” 

Lucinda  Avas  still  so  unAvell  that  I  dared  not  acquaint  her  Avith  the 
result  of  her  unhappy  caprice.  The  boy  duly  received  the  above 
monstrous  concatenation  of  names ;  and  Avhat  in  the  world  will  become  of 
him  Avhen  he  groAvs  up,  unless  he  can  obtain  the  royal  warrant  to  change 
all  his  names,  I  simply  decline  to  conjecture. 

The  attractions  of  the  youthful  Buddy,  as  I  insisted  on  calling  him, 
proved  sufficient  to  occupy  Lucinda’s  cares  and  energies  for  some  months. 
Peace  once  more  reigned  in  our  home ;  and  though,  ever  since  the 
Beatrice  episode,  our  friends  had  fought  rather  shy  of  us,  they  uoav  began 
to  rally  round  us  again. 

We  Avere  ahvays  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre,  and  as  I  thought  some 
amusement  would  do  Lucy  good,  iioav  that  she  AArns  strong,  and  inclined 
to  be  rather  too  much  the  slave  of  Master  Buddy,  Ave  Avent  a  regular 
round  of  all  the  West- End  houses.  It  happened,  just  then,  that  the 
Shakespeare  revival  mania  Avas  at  its  height,  and  Ave  had  more  than 
enough  of  the  immortal  bard.  One  day  Avhen  Ave  were  seeing  the  revival 
of  “As  You  Like  It” — rather  an  amusing  play,  but  too  long — I  saAv  a 
very  singular-looking  individual  boAV  effusively  to  my  Avife. 

“  Who  is  that  1  ”  I  asked. 

“  That,  Eisty  dear1?  That  is  the  celebrated  German  Professor,  Theophilus 
Thumkin.  I  met  him  at  Mrs.  BleAven  Whyte’s  soiree  the  other  day.” 

“Well,  don’t  introduce  him  to  me,”  I  groAAded,  “  or  I  shall  do  him  a 
mischief.” 

My  wife  Avas  soon  absorbed  in  the  play,  and  it  Avas  pretty  to  watch 
the  varying  emotions  of  her  beautiful  face.  She  folloAved  Eosalind’s  every 
Avord  Avith  the  most  devout  attention.  We  got  aAvav  from  the  theatre 
in  good  time,  Avithout  meeting  the  great  Thumkin,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
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For  two  or  three  weeks  after  this  Lucinda  seemed  much  preoccupied, 
and  Euddy  was  left  more  to  his  nurse  than  he  had  been ;  for  which  I 
confess  I  was  not  sorry,  as  one  can  have  too  much  even  of  one’s  own 
infant  child. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  June,  and,  having  got  through  my  business 
rather  early,  I  took  the  first  train  back  to  the  West  End,  and  reached 
home  by  four  o’clock,  intending  to  take  Lucy  out  for  a  drive.  She  had 
gone  out,  however,  before  lunch,  and  had  not  returned.  I  went  into  my 
study,  and  there  was  a  note  in  my  wife’s  handwriting,  and  a  large  box 
directed  to  me.  I  opened  the  note  and  read  as  follows  : 

“  Dearest  darling  Risty,—  Do,  please  do  what  I  ask  you  for  this 
once  only.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  and  meet  me  in  Epping  Forest, 
and  pretend  to  be  Orlando.  You  will  find  a  dress  in  the  box  which  you 
can  bring  with  you.  I  shall  be  in  the  most  lonely  part  of  the  forest,  and 
you  will  know  me,  as  I  shall  be  dressed  like  Eosalind — no  one  will  notice 
us  there.  Do  please  come,  like  a  dear  good  boy.— Your  ever  affectionate 

“Lucinda. 

“P.S. — Mind  you  carve  ‘Rosalind’  in  large  letters  on  every  tree.” 

I  need  scarcely  describe  my  feelings — in  fact  I  could  not  do  so  if  I 
tried ;  I  resolved  that  I  would  apply  to  the  best  mad-doctors  to-morrow. 
I  kicked  the  box  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  I  wished  Professor 
Theophilus  Thumkin  and  Shakespeare  had  both  been  inside  it. 

I  walked  to  the  park  and  strode  about  Kensington  Gardens  with  rage 
burning  in  my  heart.  I  grew  calmer  at  last ;  I  met  a  City  friend  and 
we  arranged  to  dine  together  at  the  “  Union.”  I  went  home  and  left 
word  where  I  was  to  be  found,  adding  that  it  would  be  late  before  I 
returned.  Of  course  Lucinda  had  not  come  back. 

We  had  just  got  into  our  second  bottle  of  Lafitte  after  dinner,  when 
a  telegram  was  handed  to  me.  My  servant  had  brought  it,  the  club 
waiter  informed  me.  This  was  the  telegram  : 


“  Station  House,  Lorton. 

“  From  Lucinda  B.  Jones. — Come  to  me  quick;  I  am  in  trouble.” 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  my  friend  and  the  claret  and  to  set  out 
for  Lorton. 

My  wife  had  carried  outlier  insane  project.  She  had  gone  to  Epping 
Forest,  changed  her  dress,  put  on  the  fantastic  costume  of  Rosalind,  and 
had  wandered  about  the  forest  till  she  had  fallen  in  with  some  working 
men ;  they  had  at  first  laughed  at  her,  but  when  she  got  angry,  thinking 
she  was  mad,  they  had  taken  her  to  the  nearest  police-station.  The 
charge  against  her  was  being  found  “  in  male  habiliments ;  ”  but  the 
inspector  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  his  embarrassing  charge  on  my 
giving  him  my  name  and  address. 

“  They  thought  at  first  the  lady  was  a  Forester,  or  a  United  Buffalo, 
or  part  of  a  Temperance  demonstration ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  take 
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their  chaff  in  good  part ;  so,  as  they  could  make  nothing  of  her,  they 
brought  her  here.” 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  answer  the  inspector,  though  he  was  very  kind, 
and  lent  Mrs.  Jones  one  of  his  wife’s  gowns  and  shawls — Heaven  only 
knows  what  she  had  done  with  her  own  proper  garments— and  we  took 
our  departure. 

We  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word  on  our  way  to  town;  once  or  twice 
she  tried  the  effect  of  one  of  her  looks,  but  I  was  proof  against  them. 

When  we  reached  home,  very  late,  she  turned  to  me  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  :  “  Ah,  Risty  dear,  Art  is  a  hard  task-mistress  !  As  the 
Professor  says - ” 

I  rushed  with  a  yell  of  rage  into  my  study  and  locked  myself  in. 

How  the  story  got  wind,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form,  I  cannot 
tell.  All  I  know  is  I  could  not  stand  the  chaff  on  ’Change  ;  they  would 
call  me  nothing  but  Orlando  ;  and  some  villainous  fellow  drew  a  caricature 
called  “  The  Rinding  of  Rosalind.”  I  left  my  business  for  a  time  in 
charge  of  my  head  clerk,  and  hid  my  sorrows  in  the  congenial  solitude  of 
a  watering-place  that  had  failed  and  gone  bankrupt.  There,  alone,  I 
nursed  my  woes.  Lucinda  and  I  are  temporarily  separated. 

If  ever  I  come  across  Professor  Theophilus  Thumkin,  there  will  be 
bloodshed — I  know  there  will. 


“QUEENS  OF  TKUMPS.” 

By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

Ho.  VI. 

HARRIOT  MELLOH—  Continued. 

FORTUHE  began  to  turn  her  wheel.  Better  late  than  never.  Harriot 
disarmed  the  anger  of  the  greenroom  dovecot  through  the  simplicity 
and  sunniness  of  her  disposition.  In  reply  to  malicious  innuendo  she 
could  retaliate  ;  but  her  wrath,  though  violent,  was  transient  as  a  summer 
storm,  and  people,  in  spite  of  themselves,  could  not  help  liking  the  girl. 
Besides,  she  was  so  modest  and  unaffected,  not  seeming  to  know  that  she 
vras  beautiful.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Jordan  or  Miss  De  Camp  she 
would  be  allowed  to  strut  for  a  night  or  two  in  a  chief  part,  and  then, 
upon  the  return  of  the  star,  would  subside  down  to  her  previous  level 
without  murmuring  or  lamentation.  And  I  may  as  well  admit  at  once 
that  Harriot  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  She  was  graceful,  lovely, 
charming — anything  you  please,  except  a  genius.  In  course  of  time  she 
managed  to  push  her  way  to  the  front  after  a  fashion,  playing  Volante  in 
“  The  Honeymoon,”  Dorcas  in  “  The  Mock  Doctor,”  Mrs.  Eord  in  “  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  with  a  certain  rushlight  kind  of  brightness  ; 
but  this  was  the  result  of  “  punctual  attention  to  business ;  ”  plodding 
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perseverance  combined  with  wise  patronage  and  judicious  counsel.  Thus, 
when  a  certain  manager  endeavoured  to  lure  her  from  Drury  Lane  to 
display  her  fine  figure  at  the  circus  on  the  Surrey  side,  her  friends  cried 
out  with  warning  headshakes,  “  A  fig  for  increased  salary  !  Le  respect¬ 
able  at  any  cost  !  ”  and  then  mamma,  though  she  gave  way,  improved  the 
occasion,  after  her  wont,  by  jeremiads  anent  the  “  stupid  ninny-pated 
thing  wdio  couldn’t  earn  more  than  forty  shillings  a  week,  or  afford  to 
purchase  dainties  for  an  invalid.” 

After  awhile  that  little  thorn  which  was  so  apt  at  wounding  wTas 
taken  from  her  flesh.  Miss  Mellon  wdreedled  somebody  into  transforming 
the  drunken  fiddler  into  a  postmaster  for  the  town  of  Cheltenham,  and 
thither,  accordingly,  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Entwisle  migrate.  The  results 
were  frightful  as  regarded  the  correspondence  of  that  hapless  place,  for 
in  maudlin  fits  the  fiddler  wras  wont  to  fling  letters  out  of  window  into 
the  mud,  whence  they  were  gathered  by  casual  passers-by  ;  but  it’s  an  ill 
wdnd  that  blows  no  one  good.  If  the  good  folks  of  Cheltenham  did  not 
receive  their  letters,  at  any  rate  a  worthy  damsel  was  at  peace — no 
longer  bullied  or  pinched  black  and  blue,  no  longer  rushing  forth  into 
the  night  to  evade  a  matron’s  thwacks.  But  ere  her  mother  departed  she 
resolved  to  do  her  duty.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  so  pretty  a  maid 
as  Harriot  to  dwell  alone.  Mamma  would  trundle  up  in  the  coach  when¬ 
ever  she  was  able  so  to  do,  in  order  to  look  after  her  beloved  offspring ; 
but  that  would  be  seldom,  by  reason  of  the  fiddler’s  sottishness.  Harriot 
must  no  longer  vegetate  in  no  man’s  land,  amongst  the  showmen  and  the 
birdcatchers ;  she  must  occupy  rooms  where  she  could  receive  her  fine 
visitors,  and  take  to  herself  a  companion  of  her  own  age.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Harriot  and  Miss  Eleanor  Goddard — another  unprotected 
damsel  —  abode  together  in  Little  Bussell  Street,  over  against  the  play¬ 
house,  and  that  there  was  frequently  much  outcry  there  on  the  part  of 
ill-mannered  dray-drivers  and  hackney-coachmen,  who  resented  the 
thoroughfare  being  blocked  by  the  coroneted  carriages  of  the  aristocracy. 

For  a  series  of  years  these  young  ladies  were  inseparable — always 
together,  always  dressed  alike.  People  took  them  for  sisters,  and  a 
vastly  pretty  pair  they  made  too.  One  day  as  they  were  passing  through 
Covent  Garden  on  their  way  homeward,  two  dirty  old  costermongers 
turned  round  to  stare  after  them.  “  Twins,”  one  grunted.  “  The  tallest 
a  king  might  marry.  “  Aye,”  retorted  the  other,  while  Harriot  shook 
with  laughter,  “  so  she  might,  for  she’s  a  comely  lass ;  but  as  for  the 
dark-eyed  one,  I'd  marry  her  myself!” 

Miss  Goddard  and  Mrs.  Siddons  were  but  two  out  of  a  host  of 
friends.  We  find  Miss  Mellon  acting,  although  a  professional,  in  private 
theatricals  with  Milady  Blanche  Cole  and  other  noble  dames.  There 
were,  besides,  three  grand  personages  who  wrere  constantly  blocking  up 
the  wray  in  Bussell  Street,  gossiping  over  a  dish  of  tea  with  the  delightful 
merry  romp.  These  were  no  other  than  the  most  noble  the  Marchioness  of 
Bute,  the  Countess  of  Guildford,  and  Milady  Burdett.  Here  was  a  rise 
for  the  poor  player  wench,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  keep  her 
fair  fame  unsullied.  My  word  !  How  in  such  serene  companionship 
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did  she  maintain  a  becoming  humility  1  They  were  always  there,  these 
salt  ones  of  the  earth.  Yes,  and  their  father  too,  whenever  he  could 
steal  an  hour  for  enjoyment ;  hut  he  was  not  so  salt  as  they,  to  outward 
appearance  at  least,  for  his  coarse  woollen  stockings  were  darned  and 
mended,  his  coat  was  seedy,  and  his  scratch-wig  moth-eaten.  The  father 
of  these  salt  ones  was  old  Tom  Coutts,  who  was  fascinated  by  Harriot’s 
silvery  laugh,  and  delighted  in  gazing  on  her  each  day  more  and  more. 

Yes.  The  wealthy  hanker  was  her  chief  counsellor  and  friend.  To 
him  she  was  decorous  and  respectful,  mending  his  stockings  and  brushing 
his  queer  coat,  tendering  a  dutiful  peachen  cheek  to  his  wrinkled  old  lips, 
running  to  open  the  door  when  he  was  good  enough  to  condescend  to 
knock.  The  world  looked  on  and  failed  to  comprehend  the  situation. 
Why  was  the  venerable  Thomas  always  in  his  box  whenever  Miss  Mellon 
was  to  appear  on  the  stage  i  Why  were  his  daughters  hand  and  glove 
with  her  1  What  was  there  in  the  chit  beyond  youth  and  high  spirits  1 
And  then  the  world,  after  its  kindly  fashion,  began  to  whisper  and  nod 
its  head.  Oh  yes  !  It  was  as  plain  as  ditch-water.  Harriot  was  his 
unacknowledged  child.  The  naughty  veteran  with  a  leg  and  a  half  in  the 
grave  was  beginning  to  repent  of  his  peccadilloes,  was  trying  to  make 
good  the  past,  and  condone  the  neglect  of  many  years.  And  then  Mrs. 
Grundy,  spiteful  and  ignorant  after  her  wont,  mumbled  covert  calumnies. 
“  What  a  brazen  shameless  quean  !  What  an  abandoned  hussy,  and  he  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather  !  Look  at  that  diamond  necklace,  how  it 
sparkles  !  Worth  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least.  Was  there  ever  any¬ 
thing  so  audaciously  improper  1  The  reckless  creature  is  actually  sitting 
in  the  box  between  the  acts,  in  the  face  of  all  the  house,  toying  with  the 
baby  fingers  of  little  Angela,  his  grandchild  !  Well,  my  dear,  it’s  a 
sinful  world,  and  things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass.  Forty  shillings  a 
week,  and  a  diamond  necklace  !  Let  us  hide  our  eyes  behind  our  fans, 
my  dear,  and  thank  God  we  are  not  such  as  she  !”  and  so  on,  after  the 
charitable  manner  of  the  amiable  old  lady  which  we  all  know  too  well, 
my  brethren. 

There  was  a  mighty  fuss  over  that  diamond  necklace.  The  banker 
laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  bade  the  maiden  take  no  heed 
of  silly  sneers.  But,  for  once,  she  was  disobedient.  Rushing  into  the 
greenroom,  with  tears  of  mortification  in  her  flashing  eyes,  she  clasped 
the  bauble  round  the  neck  of  a  fellow-histrion,  bidding  her  remark  that 
it  was  paste,  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  self-denial :  “  Take  the  horrid 
thing,”  she  cried,  “  and  do  with  it  what  you  will !  It  cost  me  six 
pounds.”  The  lady  took  it,  nothing  loath,  and  wore  it  regardless  of  the 
world’s  whispering,  and  passed  it  on  in  course  of  time  to  her  nephew, 
Edmund  Kean,  in  whose  turban,  as  Othello,  it  winked  and  sparkled 
when  he  took  the  town  by  storm.  After  awhile  society  grew  weary  of 
Miss  Mellon  and  Mr.  Coutts  and  their  romantic  friendship,  and  amused 
itself  with  the  massacre  of  other  people’s  reputations.  Meanwhile,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  moved  at  a  steady  pace,  if  slow.  Harriot  was  lucky 
enough  to  win  five  thousand  pounds  in  a  lottery.  Several  of  her  early 
country  friends  gave  up  the  ghost  and  left  her  trifling  legacies  ;  the  result 
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of  which  good  fortune  was  that  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  her  taste  in 
the  purchase  of  a  country  cot,  and  fixed  upon  one  at  Highgate,  whose 
name  was  Holly  Lodge.  There  she  spent  such  hours  as  she  could  snatch 
from  the  mill-wheel  of  her  work;  there  she  received  her  guests,  and 
regaled  them  on  cakes  and  syllabub  ;  there  she  sat  alone  and  counted  the 
whirling  birds,  and  gazed  down  on  the  misty  city ;  there,  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  was  she  in  the  habit  of  fleeing  when  annoyed,  as  the  place 
above  all  others  which  possessed  her  heart ;  but  even  there  the  demon 
Worry  was  not  to  be  quite  shut  out.  He  inserted  the  end  of  a  brimstone 
tail  through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate,  poked  a  sulphurous  finger  between 
the  chinks.  As  Harriot  increased  in  prosperity  so  did  the  importunities 
of  her  mamma.  Madam  Sal  was  always  trundling  up  in  the  coach  to 
London  now,  with  some  weariful  story  of  imminent  catastrophe,  and  she 
never  returned  home  empty-handed.  Her  griping  fingers  clutched  all  she 
could  lay  hands  on.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  Avithout  the  agency  of  a 
mamma  Harriot  Avould  never  have  appeared  upon  the  globe ;  yet  surely, 
in  her  inner  consciousness,  she  must  have  longed  sometimes  for  a  less 
aggressive  parent,  although  none  ever  heard  her  murmur.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  have  your  youth  spoilt  by  thumps  and  pinches,  and  your  middle- 
age  made  as  bran  in  the  mouth  by  constant  squeezing  of  your  purse. 
Well,  well ;  it  is  a  vale  of  tears.  Harriot’s  bed  Avas  groAving  more  com¬ 
fortable  day  by  day.  To  find  pins  in  it  was  no  doubt  good  for  her 
character,  and  her  mamma  was  a  big  pin — sharp-pointed. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  at  Drury  Lane  increased  in  excellence.  In 
1814  it  could  boast,  besides  most  of  the  talent  enumerated,  Miss  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Orger,  Mrs.  Glover  ;  Oxberry,  Munden,  Wallack,  Kean.  And  one 
event  of  so  glorious  a  combination  Avas  that  Miss  Mellon  Avas  gently 
pushed  into  the  background.  In  1814  she  created  feAV  neAV  characters  ; 
in  1815  she  Avas  cast  for  Audrey,  and  set  herself  to  look  her  best;  and 
though  she  AAras  growing  stout,  it  Avas  admitted  that  she  looked  enchanting. 
In  the  middle  of  the  play,  flushed  and  excited  by  applause,  she  tripped 
off  to  the  familiar  box,  to  reap  the  compliments  of  her  old  friend,  to  listen 
to  his  admiring  criticism  of  the  picturesque  costume  of  yelloAV  silk,  the 
black  stockings  and  smart  clocks  ;  but  in  this  she  Avas  doomed  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  looked  sad  and  grave,  and,  kissing  her  upon  the  broAV,  said 
simply:  “It  is  time  that  this  should  end,  my  love.”  Harriot  sighed, 
said  nothing,  went  back  to  resume  her  part,  in  the  course  of  Avhich  she 
quietly  remarked  to  Bannister,  avIio  Avas  playing  Touchstone,  that  she 
Avas  never  to  play  Audrey  again.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  play  she 
moved  to  the  front  and  made  three  Ioav  curtsies.  “  What  are  you 
doing  1  ”  exclaimed  someone  near.  “  What  trick  is  this  1  ”  “  Ho  trick,” 

she  answered,  her  eyes  full  of  tears  ;  “  I  am  bidding  farewell  to  the  dear 
public.  I  shall  never  act  any  more.  Never,  never  !  It  is  my  husband’s 
express  desire .” 

And  this  Avas  the  way  in  Avhich  it  Avas  announced  that  Harriot  Avas  a 
married  woman !  Years  ago,  Avlien  tearing  her  fair  fame  piecemeal, 
Mrs.  Grundy  had  said:  “Daughter,  my  dear — adopted — real?  Fudge  ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  It’s  a  liaison  and  a  crying  scandal,  and  that  poor 
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dear  injured  wife  of  liis  a  lunatic  !  ”  Part  of  the  charge  was  true ;  as 
he  had  daughters,  so  also  had  old  Coutts  a  wife.  The  maternal  parent 
of  Myladies  Guildford,  Burdett,  Bute,  was  certainly  a  lunatic,  who 
occupied  the  front  drawing-room  of  his  mansion  in  Stratton  Street, 
along  with  a  bevy  of  nurses  and  attendants.  The  outer  public  never 
saw  her  except  moping  and  moaning  at  the  window  now  and  then,  like 
a  weird  phantom  •  and  disappointed  applicants  for  money  were  never 
weary  of  weaving  lies  about  the  stricken  one.  She  was  neglected,  ill- 
treated — the  injured  darling  !  That  was  not  true.  So  particular  was 
Mr.  Coutts  in  this  respect,  that  when  he  was  honoured  by  the  company 
of  royalty  under  his  roof  he  always  insisted  that  his  wife  should  leave 
her  retirement  and  occupy  her  place  at  the  head  of  his  table,  childish 
though  she  might  be •  and  many  a  good  laugh  did  the  Prince  Eegent 
enjoy  at  her  expense  in  consequence  of  her  unalterable  conviction  that  he 
was  the  father  of  George  III. 

Well,  one  fine  day  (a  year  before  Miss  Mellon  left  the  stage),  the 
afflicted  lady  tumbled  into  the  fire  and  sank  under  the  shock.  Mr. 
Coutts  at  the  time  was  himself  seriously  ill ;  so  much  so  that  the  doctors 
shook  their  heads,  hinting  that  in  death  as  well  as  life  the  twain  would 
be  undivided.  In  his  paroxysms  he  clamoured  for  beloved  Harriot,  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  she  was  much  distressed  and  tossed  by  conflicting 
duties,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  If  she  were  to  attend  his  sick-bed  her 
behaviour  would  give  colour  to  past  scandal ;  if  she  were  to  hold  aloof 
she  would  be  grievously  ungrateful  to  her  benefactor.  How  were  he  and 
she  to  escape  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  1  Mr.  Coutts  felt  that  he 
was  dying,  and  was  most  anxious  to  do  something  for  his  'protegee  ;  but 
it  was  obvious  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  more  than  forty  years 
her  senior,  a  legacy  would  be  ruinous  to  her  reputation.  A  friend  was 
sent  on  an  ambassage — a  delicate  mission — no  other  than  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  secret  marriage.  Harriot  revolted  from  the  suggestion.  What ! 
Step  into  the  poor  dame’s  shoes  while  they  were  yet  warm  1  ’Twould  be 
as  bad  as  Hamlet’s  uncle.  The  ambassador  referred  to  the  recent  case  of 
Miss  Barren,  who  openly  waited  for  the  shoon  of  a  dying  countess,  and 
lost  no  credit  by  the  act  in  society’s  esteem.  The  ancient  Thomas 
clamoured  feebly  for  his  Harriot ;  he  was  on  the  verge,  sliding  off  into 
the  infinite  ;  would  she  not  comfort  her  old  friend  before  he  went  1 
Driven  into  a  corner  Harriot  at  last  gave  way ;  was  secretly  married  to 
the  moribund  ;  nursed  him  with  deep  devotion,  and  he  recovered  !  Yes  ; 
though  considerably  more  than  an  octogenarian,  he  became  charmingly  well 
again,  a  blushing  bridegroom  !  Then  Harriot’s  pride  stepped  in.  It 
never  should  be  said  that  she  married  her  husband  before  his  first  wife 
was  cold.  She  would  resume  her  profession  until  at  least  the  year 
of  widowhood  was  out,  and  then  she  would  do  what  she  was  ordered. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  without  previous  notice  she  made  three 
curtsies  at  Drury  Lane  on  March  2nd,  1815,  and  then  drove  quietly 
to  Stratton  Street,  the  richest  wife  in  the  metropolis  ! 

Strange  and  romantic  were  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage,  and  a 
happier  couple  than  this  oddly-assorted  pair  never  were  joined  in  wed- 
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lock.  Thanks  to  his  bride’s  tender  nursing,  Mr.  Coutts  seemed  to  have 
become  rejuvenated.  He  adored  the  ground  she  trod  on,  and  cheerfully- 
put  up  with  disagreeables.  For  there  were  disagreeables  of  course.  It  was 
not  likely  that  her  child  should  reign  in  Stratton  Street  for  long  without 
the  arrival  of  the  inevitable  mamma.  But  Heaven  was  very  kind  to  the 
old  gentleman.  Only  two  months  after  his  marriage  he  was  deprived  of 
the  affection  of  a  mother-indaw.  Mrs.  Entwisle  elected  to  be  amiable  for 
once,  and  retired  into  bed  under  the  sod.  True,  the  fiddler  still 
remained,  but  he  was  sodden  by  this  time  —  an  abject  spectacle.  A 
liberal  allowance  made  him  as  happy  as  a  king,  and  he  held  aloof  from 
the  new  menage.  The  genuine  disagreables  took  another  form.  Every 
bad  actor  who  had  ever  been  hissed  off  the  boards  deemed  it  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  rich  ex-actress  to  support  him  and  his  large  family  for  life. 
The  doors  of  the  mansion  in  Stratton  Street  were  beset  by  the  grovelling 
crew.  But  so  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  banker’s  charity,  which 
all  the  world  knew  to  be  lavish,  was  also  discriminating,  a  torrent  of 
filthy  water  was  flung  at  the  too  sumptuous  abode.  Poetasters,  crawling 
pamphleteers,  the  scum  of  gutter-journalism,  nibbed  their  pen-stumps, 
dipped  them  in  gall,  and  scribbled.  There  was  no  accusation  too  vile 
for  Mrs.  Coutts,  no  viperous  slander  too  offensive  for  her  spouse.  The 
banker  had  lived  over  long  here  below  to  heed  such  folly,  but  his  wife 
took  it  all  to  heart  and  wept,  and  then  her  husband  was  wretched.  They 
moved  to  Holly  Lodge,  but  even  in  that  paradise  the  presence  of  the 
demon  could  be  sniffed.  The  brimstone  tail  was  still  sticking  through 
the  keyhole,  the  sulphurous  finger  still  obtruded  ’twixt  the  chinks. 
They  had  a  curious  neighbour  who  discovered  a  right  of  way  across 
the  property.  When  royalty  was  expected  at  Holly  Lodge,  he  sent  carts 
with  bricks  and  mortar  across  the  lawn  with  orders  to  drop  half  the  load. 
He  possessed  a  few  yards  of  earth  within  sight  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  On  gala-days  he  hung  out  clothes  to  dry,  garments  which — 
well — are  known  to  exist,  but  are  seldom  looked  upon  by  male  eyes. 
Vainly  did  Mrs.  Coutts  fly  into  tantrums  and  shake  her  fist  out  of  the 
window.  The  gentleman  would  not  abandon  his  right  of  way,  nor  would 
he  sell  his  few  square  feet  of  earth  save  for  a  king’s  ransom.  The  rose- 
leaves  were  crumpled  —  very  —  between  the  mattresses  of  the  bed  of 
down ;  yet  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom  more  happy  in  the  main  than 
is  given  to  the  run  of  men. 

Mr.  Coutts  fell  downstairs  one  day  and  broke  his  ribs.  Here  was  a 
fresh  disaster.  Mrs.  Coutts  was  in  despair,  but  the  tough  octogenarian 
could  struggle  still  for  life.  She  engaged  a  doctor  who  was  to  form  a 
unit  in  the  establishment — to  abandon  his  practice  in  return  for  so  much 
per  year.  -  On  a  certain  occasion  the  banker  was  taken  ill  in  the  night ; 
his  wife  gave  orders  at  once  for  the  doctor  to  be  summoned,  who  arrived 
after  awhile,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  patient  raved  and  cursed  at 
him  because  it  was  disgraceful  to  have  called  him  out  of  a  warm  bed  after 
that  he  had  gone  to  rest !  The  next  doctor  was  himself  given  to  fits  and 
needed  nursing  more  than  the  banker  did.  But  why  follow  out  the 
myriad  annoyances  in  all  their  petty  details  1  Suffice  it  that  the  wheel 
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had  gone  round  with  a  great  twist.  Mrs.  Coutts,  despite  the  little  draw- 
hacks,  was  more  prosperous  and  happy  than  she  had  the  least  right  to 
expect  to  he,  and  everybody  set  themselves  to  hate  and  to  traduce  her. 

The  honeymoon  lasted  for  nine  years.  Lord  Dundonald,  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  oldest  friend,  reckoned  that  he  was  ninety-one  when  he  was 
called  away.  Harriot  grieved  for  him  long  and  faithfully,  and  then 
reviewed  her  position.  And  what  a  position  it  was  for  the  child  of  a 
humble  wardrobe-woman  to  have  dropped  into  !  The  uxorious  old 
gentleman  had  left  all  his  countless  wealth  to  his  adored  Harriot,  pre¬ 
ferring  (though  that  was  not  in  the  best  taste)  that  his  own  daughters 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  lavish  stepmother.  Hot  but  what  she  was 
thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  settling  on  them  more,  probably,  than  their  own 
father  would  have  done.  Harriot  was  worthy  of  the  task  assigned,  and  yet 
the  ancient  lover  caused  his  children  to  pass  through  a  humiliating  ordeal 
which  showed  that  by  that  time  he  was  less  wise  than  senile.  To  the 
two  oldest  daughters  she  assigned  £10,000  a  year,  although  they  had 
received  as  marriage-portions  no  less  than  £100,000  each.  Fancy  the 
girl  who  had  been  wont  to  starve  ladling  out  gold  in  this  fashion  ! 
Fancy  her,  plump  now  (we  would  not  for  worlds  say  fat  of  anyone  so 
wealthy),  sitting  up  at  Stratton  Street  with  half-a-dozen  abigails,  a 
gorgeous  robe  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  sipping  her  Bohea  from  choicest 
Saxe  ;  changing  her  parure  as  fancy  urged  from  rubies  to  sapphires,  from 
emeralds  to  diamonds  !  And  this  female  Croesus  had  saved  her  pence  to 
purchase  a  paste  circlet — a  vulgar  threepennyworth  of  glittering  beads, 
which  for  five  minutes  had  enwrapped  her  in  extremest  ecstasy  !  But 
was  she  happier  in  golden  autumn — as  happy  even — now  that  she  was 
plump,  than  in  the  spring-time  when  she  was  thin  1  Who  shall  tell  ? 
It  is  the  fashion  to  regret  our  youth ;  yet  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  glad  that  it  is  over.  Madam  Coutts  was  happy — at  all  events  she 
looked  so— for  her  face,  if  heavy  now  and  round,  was  dimpled  all  over 
Avith  smiles,  while  those  roguish  black  eyes  of  hers  danced  Avith  merriment 
fully  as  nimbly  as  in  days  of  yore.  Ho  longer  a  girl,  a  chit,  a  “  ninny- 
pated  thing,”  she  Avas  a  fine  Avoman  now— queenlike  in  contour — a  Lady 
Bountiful.  She  carried  tracts  and  bibles  in  her  britska-pockets,  rolls  of 
flannel,  stockings,  capes,  hoods  of  A\rool  j  distributed  largesse  with  both 
generous  fat  hands.  Yes,  she  Avas  happy  doubtless,  but  there  Avas  some¬ 
thing  lacking.  Health  and  wealth  were  hers.  She  Avas  a  plutocrat  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks.  There  the  shoe  pinched.  Persistent  fortune 
resolved  that  even  that  last  half-uttered  whim  should  not  remain 
ungratified.  Middle-aged,  a  trifle  more  than  matronly,  she  Avas  wooed 
and  won  by  His  Grace  of  St.  Albans,  and  in  due  course  became  his 
duchess.  What  an  odd  career  !  A  first  husband  full  forty  years  her 
senior ;  a  second  husband  tAventy  years  younger  than  herself — and  yet 
tAVO  blissful  unions  undisturbed  by  storms  !  Is  it  not  a  prodigious  subject 
for  reflection  1  Had  not  the  envious  an  undoubted  right  to  rail  1  I  protest 
I  grow  cross  as  I  survey  this  duchess.  I  vow  I  am  quite  as  good  as  she 
— better — on  the  principle  that  a  live  donkey  is  Avorth  tAVO  of  a  dead  lion ; 
and  yet  no  one  leaves  me  fortunes,  legacies,  remembrances,  Avhat  not !  I 
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never  won  a  lottery  in  all  my  life,  and  I  have  had  my  pocket  picked  with 
annoying  frequency.  Perhaps  I  shall  he  more  fortunate  upon  some 
luckier  planet.  I  declare  that  I  am  growing  very  spiteful  indeed — 
miserable  underpaid  wretch  that  I  have  always  been — and  was  quite 
rejoiced  this  morning  to  come  upon  a  slighting  passage  about  this  egre- 
giously  successful  duchess  in  the  diary  of  Lady  Morgan.  “  Went  to  see 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,”  writes  that  sharp-eyed  authoress. 
“  Her  gown  much  too  fine  for  the  morning ;  all  ridiculously  bespattered 
with  lace  and  jewels — duke’s  coronets  upon  all  the  footstools— a  fat,  fubsy, 
coarse-featured  woman.  And  only  to  think  that  she  was  once  so  lovely  ! 
How  she’s  all  over  gewgaws  like  an  idol,  and  wears  a  huge  falcon 
in  brilliants  on  her  reticule  !  ” 

So  she  was  just  a  little  bit  vulgar  was  our  duchess.  Ah  me  !  Who 
shall  throw  stones  at  her  for  that  1  I  daresay  if  somebody  were  to  leave 
me  a  large  fortune,  I  should  wear  so  many  gems  of  finest  water  on  my 
fingers,  that  I  could  no  longer  hold  a  pen — and  what  a  blessing  that 
would  be  !  Vulgar  and  ostentatious  I  might  perchance  become,  if  to  me 
were  vouchsafed  the  wherewithal.  But  should  I  be  so  kindly,  so  open- 
handed,  so  considerate,  so  delicately  sympathetic  and  unselfish,  thoughtful 
of  the  well-being  of  others,  as  was  our  handsome  Harriot  in  her  pros¬ 
perity!  Like  her  first  husband  she  was  generous,  but  also  just;  only 
too  glad  to  give,  but  hating  to  be  overreached.  And — my  stars  !  did 
she  not  know  well  how  to  be  comfortable.  In  The  Times  of  the 
16tli  January,  1828,  we  find  a  record  of  a  trial  wherein  her  page  gave 
evidence  concerning  some  stolen  candlesticks.  <f  The  Duke  and  Duchess,” 
says  Charles  Bradshaw,  “left  Ho.  1,  Stratton  Street,  at  eight,  to  go  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  folloived  as  is  their  custom  by  witness,  and  one  of 
the  housemaids  in  a  haclcney-coach,  having  charge  of  the  necessary  silver 
equipage  for  supplying  their  Graces  with  tea  and  other  refreshments  during 
their  stay  at  the  theatre.”  Good  heavens  !  Think  of  that  for  one  who 
once  ironed  coachmen’s  linen  in  the  Alsatia  of  St.  George’s  Fields  ! 
A  silver  equipage  in  a  hackney-coach  to  supply  tea  between  the  acts  ; 
and  other  refreshments  too !  A  muffin  with  the  play,  a  crumpet  with 
the  ballet,  a  glass  of  best  tokay  with  the  falling  of  the  curtain  !  Well, 
well.  She  had  much  to  put  up  with  in  her  time,  had  Harriot.  Her  life, 
unlike  the  miserable  Sophia’s,  which  I’ve  told  you  of,  began  in  rain  and 
ended  in  sunshine.  Peace  to  your  ashes,  Harriot,  I  trust  you  are 
enjoying  your  muffins  and  tokay  in  a  more  pleasing  realm  than  ours. 


Richard  Suett,  1758-1805.— Suett  having  offended  a  certain  coffee¬ 
house  lounger,  the  latter  waited  at  the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane  to  punish 
him.  Not  knowing  his  man,  he  accosted  each  person  who  entered  with, 
“  Are  you  Suett?  ”  Suett  at  last  reached  the  door,  soaked  with  the  fast- 
I  ailing  rain.  “Are  you  Suett?”  said  the  insulted.  “  No,  I’m  dripping,” 
answered  the  actor. 
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IT  is  curious  that  the  Royalty  Theatre  should  have  witnessed,  within 
a  period  comparatively  short,  what  were  for  practical  purposes  the 
debuts  of  the  two  most  popular,  artistic,  and  sympathetic  of  modern 
actresses — -Ellen  Terry  and  Lilian  Adelaide  Heilson.  The  brilliant 
careers  which  there  commenced  belong  already  to  the  history  of  art,  and 
though  the  record  in  the  one  case  may  now  be  made  out,  the  other 
fortunately  remains  a  source  of  education  and  delight.  Into  the  fifteen 
years  over  which  the  stage  life  of  Miss  Heilson  extended,  are  crowded 
much  artistic  triumph,  and  some  remarkable  accomplishment.  That  short 
period  may  be  slightly  lengthened,  if  we  take  into  account  a  few  weeks 
of  theatrical  training  in  the  country,  and  may  be  still  further  extended, 
if  we  accept  as  true  a  statement,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  some  evidence 
apparently  trustworthy,  that  the  future  tragedian,  while  a  child,  succeeded, 
by  a  bribe  of  provisions,  in  obtaining  leave  from  a  hungry  and  strolling 
company  to  play  Juliet,  in  a  Yorkshire  village.  Short  enough 
appears,  under  any  circumstances,  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
highest  intellectual  and  social  recognition,  and  for  building  an  enduring 
reputation.  There  is  no  doubt,  whether  the  story  about  the  child-actress 
be  true  or  false,  that  the  vocation  of  Miss  JSTeilson  for  the  stage  was  dis¬ 
tinct.  When,  in  July,  1865,  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  she- 
appeared  as  Juliet  at  the  Royalty,  she  was  already  an  actress.  From  the 
three  or  four  competent  judges  who  watched  her  first  performance,  she 
obtained  instant  recognition.  Since  that  time,  when,  witli  the  very  fresh¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  Juliet  on  her  face,  she  took  possession  of  the  part 
until  the  close  of  a  premature  career,  she  has  remained  in  that  character 
quite  unrivalled.  rSTo  inconsiderable  triumph  is  it  for  a  woman  to  be 
accepted,  in  the  country  of  Shakespeare,  as  the  typical,  it  may  almost  be 
said  the  ideal  heroine  of  the  greatest,  sweetest,  and  saddest  idyl  of 
romance  and  passion  that  the  world  has  known.  Such,  however,  Yeilson 
was.  By  no  other  actress  has  the  full  fatefulness  and  terror,  the  deep 
burning  splendour  of  passion,  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  the  caressing 
grace  of  Juliet,  been  revealed.  To  fashion  her  love  scenes,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  scents  of  the  Italian  rose-beds  and  the  song  of  the  countless 
nightingales  had  been  crushed  out,  while  the  conjured  visions  in  the  potion 
scene  displayed  an  electricity  which  is  only  known  in  the  storms  of 
southern  climes. 

In  Juliet  Miss  Heilson  was  unapproachable;  in  other  Shakespearian 
assumptions  she  was  enabled  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  actresses. 
Her  Rosalind  had  delicious  brightness  and  animal  spirits,  an  exuberant 
and  madcap  gaiety,  that  brought  the  character  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  experiences,  and  rendered  the  donning  of  masculine  attire  a 
comprehensible  freak.  While  this  method  of  interpretation  added 
marvellously  to  the  vivacity  of  a  performance,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  popularity  of  the  play  with  the  general  public,  it  detracted  some¬ 
what  from  the  romance  of  the  situations  and  the  poetry  of  the  character. 
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Miss  Ueilson’s  Rosalind  was  not  then  such  a  fulfilment,  such  a  direct 
embodiment,  of  what  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Shakespeare’s 
intention,  as  was  her  Juliet.  Something  of  the  same  charm  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  defect  marked  her  Viola.  As  a  picture  it  was  bewitch¬ 
ing,  and  the  play  gained  from  its  brightness  a  new  hold  upon  the  public. 
Yet  something  of  the  ineffable  grace,  purity,  and  distinction  of  the 
character  was  lost.  Her  Isabella  in  “  Measure  for  Measure  ”  was  a 
much  more  thoughtful  and  finished  performance.  Vo  character  in  which 
she  appeared  cost  the  actress  more  trouble  than  this,  and  in  none  did  she 
go  farther  outside  her  own  nature.  Proportionate  to  the  labour  bestowed 
was  the  success ;  and  the  performance,  though  it  provoked  some 
controversy,  principally  oral,  found  acceptance  as  a  piece  of  earnest, 
conscientious,  and  powerful  acting. 

With  these  characters  may  be  counted  Julia  in  “The  Hunchback,” 
in  which  the  tragic  side  of  her  method  was  finely  shown ;  and  Pauline, 
in  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  which  was  perhaps  a  little  too  saccharine. 
These,  with  a  few  original  roles  with  one  exception  of  no  very  special 
importance,  and  with  Rebecca  and  Amy  Robsart  (which  she  played  at 
Drury  Lane),  constitute  the  sum  of  her  artistic  accomplishment,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned.  In  the  United  States,  where  she  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  favourite,  she  appeared  in  one  character  in  which  we  in  England 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  her.  Her  Lilian  in  Dr.  West- 
land  Marston’s  “  Life  for  Life,”  stands  conspicuous  among  her  original 
creations  for  the  finely  romantic  physiognomy  she  has  stamped  upon  it. 

It  was  truly  said  of  Miss  Ueilson  that  her  spirit  grew  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  that  it  was  in  the  more  arduous  characters  she  reached  the 
highest  point.  Her  genius  was  essentially  tragic.  In  characters  belonging 
to  comedy  her  fellow-artists  ran  her  close.  When  intensity  and  delirium 
had  to  be  depicted,  she  stood  in  that  class  alone.  Lady  Macbeth  was  a 
part  concerning  which  she  loved  to  talk,  but  she  left  it  for  those  riper  days 
which,  alas  !  were  never  to  come.  Cleopatra  was,  after  Imogen,  the  role 
in  which,  had  she  been  spared,  she  would  probably  have  appeared. 
Conjecture  as  to  what  she  would  have  made  of  it  is  futile.  The  secret  of 
her  influence  over  her  audience  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  personal 
charm  and  allurement.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  individual  or  charac¬ 
teristic,  since  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  artist  who  has  carried 
away  the  public.  That  she  possessed  this  in  a  very  high  degree  is  shown 
by  the  extent  to  which  her  influence  extended  over  the  entire  generation. 
Her  spell  was  no  less  potent  over  the  older  playgoer  than  over  the 
younger. 

These  few  lines  deal  purely  with  the  artistic  life  of  Miss  ISTeilson,  and 
are  wholly  unconcerned  with  her  biography.  Through  the  misstatements 
with  regard  to  her  origin — which,  with  a  pardonable  desire  to  stand  well 
with  the  public,  she  allowed  to  be  put  forth — the  truth  asserted  itself,  and 
the  claim  to  have  been  born  at  Saragossa — assumed,  at  first,  half  in 
banter — is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  To  those  who  knew  her,  and 
disbelieved  the  statement,  it  in  no  way  affected  their  estimate  of  that 
loyalty  of  character  for  which  Miss  Heilson  was  conspicuous.  She 
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lias  now  passed  away,  and  the  full  extent  of  her  high  and  sympathetic 
powers  has  not  been  revealed.  The  curtain  has  been  dropped  upon  the 
concluded  play,  and  the  tired  comedian  may  not  come  for  a  moment  before 
it  to  acknowledge  our  tribute  of  admiration  or  affection.  That  almost 
infantile  grace  of  cajolery  with  which  she  was  wont,  in  the  words  of 
Juliet,  to  promise  an  enthusiastic  audience  upon  taking  her  farewell : 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again, 

may  never  more  be  heard.  We  shall  have  to  stay  more  than  a  little 
before  we  see  her,  or  a  Juliet  like  her. 

****** 


A  PROPOSED  “ROYAL  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY.” 

By  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkust,  F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR  FLEEMING  JENKIN,  F.E.S.,  writes  as  follows,  in 
reference  to  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
on  the  subject  of  a  “  Royal  Dramatic  Society  ;  ”  and  up  to  the  present 
time  no  scheme  that  I  have  seen  has  been  handled  in  a  more 
earnest  and  practical  fashion,  or  is  so  ripe  for  discussion  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  stage.  The  Professor  does  more  than 
theorise,  for  he  has  worked  out  a  draft  scheme  of  his  proposed  institution 
which  can  be  the  basis  for  argument  and  mutual  arrangement. 

“  I  will  try,”  writes  the  Professor,  “  to  explain  my  suggestion  as  briefly 
as  possible.  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  altogether  novel,  but  many 
friends  have  encouraged  me  to  believe  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
your  readers.  After  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris  and  discussing  the  matter  with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Societe  de  la  Comedie  Frangaise,  I  found  myself  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
I  had  already  formed,  that  the  direct  imitation  of  the  French  system  of 
teaching  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  England.  This  was  the  point 
on  which  I  was  asked  to  write  for  the  Social  Science  Congress ;  but  it  is 
a  point  on  which  I  need  not  dilate  here,  and  I  mention  it  merely  to  explain 
how  I,  a  mere  outsider,  have  been  led  to  consider  the  question,  ‘  How  to 
raise  dramatic  art  in  our  country.’  Not  that  the  art,  so  far  as  acting  is 
concerned,  is  either  low  or  falling — on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  art  is  rising,  and  that  the  profession  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  But 
to  me  it  seems  that  these  facts  prove  that  the  time  has  come  when  some 
such  proposal  as  I  am  about  to  explain  may  be  carried  out  with  a 
certainty  of  success. 

“  Put  very  briefly,  my  suggestion  is  that  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society 
should  be  constituted,  not  primarily  as  a  school,  but  as  a  body,  repre¬ 
senting  the  profession.  The  mere  words  Royal  Dramatic  Society  do  not 
convey  an  idea  of  sufficient  distinctness  to  allow  the  proposal  to  be 
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discussed.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  write  out  drafts  for  a  few  by¬ 
laws  of  such  a  society.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  these  can 
be  settled  by  any  one  individual,  much  less  by  the  writer.  The  statutes 
must  ultimately  be  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  actors  and  lawyers  • 
but  the  rough  drafts  serve  to  show  definitely  the  nature  of  the  proposal,, 
and  to  bring  into  relief  many  questions  which  must  be  answered  before 
the  Royal  Dramatic  Society  can  come  into  existence.” 

“  The  suggestions  met  with  considerable  support  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Scotsman  and  The  Courant  both  published  leading  articles  in  support  of 
the  scheme.  The  Fine  Art  Section  of  the  Congress  has  recommended 
that  a  committee  be  named  to  examine  into  the  proposal,  and,  if  this  bears 
examination,  to  support  and  further  it.  Men  of  distinction  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  serve  on  the  proposed  committee ;  apparently  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  idea  now  depends  wholly  on  the  views  taken  by 
the  dramatic  profession. 

“  In  conclusion,  a  word  of  apology  is  needed.  Some  well-meant 
proposals  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  drama  which 
seem  to  me  unconsciously  impertinent.  I  trust  my  own  suggestion  may 
not  seem  to  anyone  to  err  in  this  respect.  My  leading  idea  is  that  the 
profession,  and  the  profession  alone,  should  manage  its  own  affairs,  and' 
confer  its  own  distinctions.  But  in  the  beginning,  it  appears  to  me  both 
more  befitting  and  more  practicable  that  the  first  batch  of  Fellows  should 
be  selected  from  without ;  the  nomination  ought  to  come  from  the 
highest  source  of  social  honour.  It  might  be  difficult  for  a  body  of 
actors  and  actresses,  self-selected  and  self-constituted,  to  come  forward 
and  claim  this  honour.  A  mere  professional  committee,  who  should 
consult  members  of  the  profession  as  to  details  in  the  statutes,  and  who 
should  recommend  a  limited  number  of  Fellows  for  the  first  nomination, 
would  provide  at  least  one  possible  way  of  starting  the  scheme  ;  and  if 
the  members  of  this  committee  were  men  of  acknowledged  weight,  the 
profession  might  accept  even  their  blunders  of  selection  with  respect — 
especially  as,  by  the  mode  of  election  suggested,  these  errors  might  soon 
be  remedied  by  the  profession  itself.” 


A  CORPORATION  OF  ACTORS. 

By  W.  E.  Henley. 

THE  Edinburgh  campaign  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  has  been 
made  notable  by  the  publication  of  a  scheme  for  the  advancement 
of  the  British  Theatre,  Avliicli  is  neither  an  exercise  in  sentimentality 
nor  a  vision  of  universal  moralisation.  The  author,  Professor  Fleeming 
Jenkin,  has  dealt  Avith  his  subject,  as  becomes  a  practical  man  of  science, 
in  a  truly  practical  and  scientific  spirit,  lie  accepts  and  admires  the 
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stage  as  it  is,  and  has  great  faith  in  the  stage  as  it  might  he.  He  comes 
not  as  a  missionary  to  convert,  nor  as  a  champion  to  uphold,  nor  as  a 
tyrant  to  destroy.  He  refrains  from  ethics,  and  upon  aesthetics  he  is  dumb. 
He  is  not  exercised  as  to  whether  the  actor  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  he 
-entrusted  with  a  vote,  nor  as  to  how  to  bring  about  an  Age  of  Gold 
when  the  Ballet-Girl  may  sit  down  by  the  Bishop.  His  point  of  view  is 
wholly  educational,  economical,  and  administrative ;  and  where  others 
have  been  insolent,  or  merely  silly,  or  mistaken,  or  all  three  at  once,  he  is 
content  to  demonstrate,  to  ask,  and  to  advise. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Professor  Jenkin  is  not  violently  carried 
awTay  from  reason  by  any  undue  admiration  of  the  French  stage  and  the 
French  theatrical  system,  though  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  easy,  as 
it  would  probably  be  advantageous,  to  imitate  them  in  so  far  as  they  are 
imitable.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  here  in  England,  the  home  of 
Puritanism  and  free-trade,  it  is  impossible  to  create  an  institution  on 
the  model  of  the  Theatre-Framjais,  which  is  the  creation  of  a  despotism 
and  the  growth  of  a  monopoly;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
institution,  it  would  be  useless  to  establish  a  school  of  histrionics  on 
the  model  of  the  Conservatoire.  Professor  Jenkin  indicates  a  practical 
remedy  for  this  state  of  matters.  It  has  occurred  to  him  that,  “by  follow¬ 
ing  strictly  British  precedents,  a  body  might  be  at  once  created  in  Great 
Britain,  which,  wdrile  not  a  national  theatre,  might  nevertheless  possess 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Societe  de  la  Comedie-Francaise,  with  some 
others  of  no  small  value  which  even  that  body  does  not  possess.”  The 
precedents  to  be  followed  are  those  established  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  and  many  great  and  flourishing  corporations  beside. 
It  is  desirable,  says  Professor  Jenkin,  that  “in  all  professions  there 
should  exist  some  acknowledged  head — some  person,  or  body  of  persons, 
who  possess  authority,  whether  by  law  or  custom.”  The  uses  of  such 
bodies  are  great  and  manifold.  They  inspire  emulation,  they  confer 
distinction.  They  teach,  they  order,  and  they  criticise.  They  are 
recognised  by  the  public  for  the  representative  assemblies  they  are.  It 
is  theirs  to  collect  information,  found  libraries,  distribute  scholarships, 
publish  journals  and  papers,  and  generally  “  to  protect  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the  individual  members.  Their  name 
is  legion ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  profession,  or  branch  of  a  profession, 
but  is  furnished  with  one,  and  is  considerably  advantaged  by  it.  That 
of  histrionics  is  an  exception.  The  actor  is  recognised  as  an  artist ;  the 
acting  interest  is  large  and  powerful ;  the  influence  of  the  theatre  on 
minds  and  morals  is  unquestionable  and  important ;  the  drama  at  its  best 
is  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  literature ;  and  the  dramatic  calling  has  no 
corporate  existence,  but  is,  as  it  were,  a  vagabond  among  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  as,  long  ago,  its  followers  were  vagabonds  among  men.  What 
Professor  Jenkin  aims  at  is  the  final  recognition  of  histrionics  as  a 
serious  profession,  by  the  institution  of  a  corporate  body  which  shall  do 
for  the  art  of  acting  wdiat  is  done  by  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  by  the  College  of  Physicians  for  the  science 
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of  medicine.  And  to  this  end  he  proposes  that  “a  Royal  Dramatic 
Society  shall  he  constituted,  not  primarily  as  a  school,  lout  as  a  body 
representing  the  profession.” 

This  Society,  as  sketched  out  by  Professor  Jenkin,  would  have  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  dramatic  art.  It  would  be 
“a  popular  body,  containing  a  majority  of  the  profession” — not,  that 
is  to  say,  consisting  wholly  of  gods  and  demigods,  like  the  Royal  Society, 
which  is  prematurely  old  and  feeble  from  exclusiveness  and  divinity, 
but  rather  resembling  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  is  open 
to  everybody  of  merit,  has  a  proletariat  as  well  as  a  bourgeoisie  and 
an  aristocracy,  and  is  therefore  as  useful,  vigorous,  influential,  and 
rich  in  the  active  principle  of  life,  as  need  be.  The  Society  would 
borrow  its  statutes  from  those  of  kindred  foundations,  correcting  and 
improving  on  them  at  their  best.  It  would  consist,  as  to  its  corporate 
members,  of  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Honorary  Fellows  ;  and,  as  to  its  non¬ 
corporate  members,  of  simple  Graduates.  As  Associates  would  be  eligible 
all  Actors,  Actresses,  Dramatists,  and  Dramatic  Composers,  of  standing  and 
repute.  They  would  form  a  larger  class  than  the  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  would  be  less  distinguished  in  their  profession,  and  “  would  be 
more  analogous  to  the  associates  existing  in  various  professions.”  They 
would  have  to  be  nominated  for  election  by  six  Fellows.  They  would 
be  subject  to  expulsion  by  the  Fellows,  but  they  would  possess  the 
privilege  of  vetoing  admissions  into  their  own  body.  Their  number 
would  be  indeterminate.  After  a  year’s  probation  they  would  become 
eligible  for  fellowships.  The  number  of  Fellows  would  be  limited, 
however,  to  one  “  so  small  that  to  belong  to  this  body  should  be  a  very 
marked  honour,  an  honour  comparable  to  that  of  forming  part  of  the 
Societe  de  la  Comedie-Fran^aise.”  As  Honorary  Fellows  would  be 
eligible  “  all  persons  who  by  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  stage, 
and  by  their  position,  are  able  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society ;  ” 
as  Graduates,  or  Apprentice  Associates,  “  all  persons  who  follow  the 
higher  branches  of  dramatic  art  as  a  profession.”  The  officers  would  be 
an  honorary  president,  a  president,  two  vices,  and  ten  members  of  council ; 
with  two  auditors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary.  As  regards  payments, 
Professor  Jenkin  thinks  that  it  would  probably  “be  best  that  a  single 
fixed  payment  should  be  made  by  each  Fellow,  Associate,  and  Graduate, 
on  his  admission  into  the  Society.”  Its  expenses  would  at  first  be  very 
small,  he  goes  on  to  say,  and  it  would  soon  be  enriched  “  by  private 
beneficence,  by  legacies,  by  benefit  performances,  and  possibly  in  the 
end  by  grants  from  the  State.  With  extended  means  its  action  would 
extend ;  but  if  once  created,  no  matter  how  poorly  endowed  at  first,  it 
would  prove  a  nucleus  round  which  wealth  would  certainly  accumulate, 
for  its  objects  receive  the  hearty  sympathy  of  large,  rich,  and  influential 
classes  of  the  community  :  ” — an  assertion  the  reasonableness  of  which  we 
have  the  example  of  a  dozen  famous  guilds  to  prove. 

Once  constituted  on  some  such  basis  as  this,  the  Society  would  hardly 
suffer  from  lack  of  occupation.  Its  duties  would  be  many  and  onerous.  It 
would  hold  meetings  open  to  all  its  classes,  Graduates  included,  for  the 
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discussion  of  business  and  tlie  reading  of  papers  on  subjects  indicated  by 
the  council :  papers  aesthetic — on  stage  literature,  costume,  acting,  elo¬ 
cution,  scenery,  machinery,  stage  management ;  papers  historical ;  papers 
scientific — on  acoustics,  ventilation,  illumination ;  papers  legal ;  papers 
of  novelty  and  reform ;  papers  making  known  foreign  systems  of  art  and 
management ;  and  so  forth.  Professor  Jenkin,  speaking  with  a  full 
and  competent  knowledge  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  is  convinced  that  the  educational  influence 
of  these  prelections  and  debates  would  be  very  great;  also,  that  they 
“  would  be  more  amusing  than  those  of  any  other  society  in  the  three 
kingdoms.”  As  a  teaching  body  the  Society  might  take  pattern  in 
several  ways  by  the  Conservatoire  and  the  Societe  de  la  Comedie- 
Eranfaise,  for  which  latter  institution,  “the  Fellows  and  council,  in 
point  of  distinction  as  actors,  of  weight  as  critics,  and  of  authority  as 
teachers,  would  act  as  substitutes  ;  ”  and  it  would  create,  organise,  and 
control  a  complete  system  of  instruction.  It  might  induce  distinguished 
Fellows  to  take  a  certain  limited  number  of  pupils,  for  whose  fees,  in  whole 
or  part,  it  would  be  responsible ;  it  might  select,  on  examination,  a  certain 
limited  number  of  youngsters  for  education  at  its  own  expense  ;  and  to  the 
students  thus  gathered  it  might  give  prizes,  honorary  and  substantial.  It 
would  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  receiving  gifts  and  bequests  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  entitled  to  ask  for  a  Government  grant.  It  would 
possess  marked  advantages  over  any  purely  educational  institution,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  body  by  which  the  teachers  would  be  appointed,  the  pupils 
chosen,  and  the  prizes  awarded,  would  be  completely  representative, 
would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  profession  at  large,  and  might  “even 
command  the  respect  of  managers  and  critics.”  Professor  Jenkin  holds, 
too,  that  the  council  of  the  Society  “  would  induce  its  own  members  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  education  more  easily  than  any  college  could 
secure  teachers  of  similar  standing.”  The  importance  of  the  work  a 
corps  of  teachers  so  recruited  might  do  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated. 
They  would  be  absolutely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and 
absolutely  under  its  control ;  their  one  aim  would  be  the  advancement 
of  their  art ;  their  prizes  and  accessits  would  be  as  potent  as  those  that 
issue  from  the  Conservatoire  itself.  If  they  did  but  half  their  duty, 
they  would  make  technical  incapacity  far  rarer  on  the  English  stage  than 
it  is. 

This  is  not  all.  As  a  body  capable  of  managing  benefit  funds  and 
charitable  bequests,  the  Society  might  do  an  infinite  deal  in  furthering  the 
prospects  of  young  actors  newly  started  on  their  career,  and  in  ensuring  to 
those  whose  career  is  at  an  end  the  means  of  a  quiet  and  honourable  repose. 
It  might  sit  as  a  jury  on  unpublished  plays  and  unknown  playwrights.  It 
would  form  and  possess  a  library,  and  it  would  establish  a  portrait  gallery. 
In  time  it  might  build  a  theatre  ;  and  in  time,  as  Professor  Jenkin 
suggests,  the  body  of  Fellows  might  “  be  irresistibly  tempted  to  give 
representations  in  which  none  but  fellows  took  any,  even  the  smallest, 
part.”  Success,  he  continues,  would  lead  to  repetition ;  the  exception 
might  become  the  rule ;  and  the  National  Theatre  would  be  the  issue. 
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“  The  first  steps,”  as  he  very  truly  says,  “  are  simple.  They  entail  no 
great  expense,  no  serious  sacrifice,  or  responsibility.  Let  the  programme 
he  well  arranged,  and  development  in  all  respects  is  certain.  Hot  only  a 
School,  hut  a  Stage  and  a  Literature,  will  be  the  results.” 

Such  are  the  principal  points  in  this  very  remarkable  project.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  idea  may  take  effect  forthwith,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  the  Loyal  Dramatic  Society  will,  by  charter,  become  an  entity. 
Much  depends  on  the  action  and  constituents  of  the  committee  to  be 
formed  for  its  consideration,  and  much  more  on  the  profession  to  which 
it  is  addressed.  That  sooner  or  later  it  must  assume  a  practical  shape 
seems  certain.  The  Theatre  is  strong  and  worthy  enough  to  dispense 
with  purely  sentimental  patronage,  and  to  make  light  of  the  ridiculous 
old  bugbears  that  are  from  time  to  time  paraded  to  its  disparagement 
and  degradation.  And  by  the  establishment,  on  a  sound  and  honourable 
footing,  of  an  Actors’  Corporation- — a  corporation  which  shall  be  neither  a 
benefit  society  nor  an  Olympus,  neither  a  dramatic  Oddfellows’  nor  a 
dramatic  Academie  Francaise,  but  a  body  essentially  choice,  popular,  and 
representative — it  might  easily  be  set  beyond  and  above  reproach  once 
and  for  ever. 

It  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  place  of  the 
educational  system  that  obtains  in  France- — the  system  to  which  we  owe 
the  admirable  art  of  Plessy  and  the  Brohans,  of  Got,  and  Coquelin,  and 
Delaunay.  The  histrionic  schools  are  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  Conservatoire,  which  is  primarily  an  institution  for  the  advancement 
of  music.  Attached  to  them,  at  a  yearly  wage  of  £100,  are  four  professors 
of  histrionics,  who  form,  with  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  a  number  of 
dramatists,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre-F rancais,  and  the  Chef  du 
Bureau  des  Theatres,  a  jury  to  pronounce  upon  the  qualifications  of 
intending  pupils.  Once  a  year,  “  a  competitive  dramatic  examination  ” 
is  held.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  aspirants  of  both  sexes  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  present  themselves,  the  girls  among  them  being  usually  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old,  sometimes  less,  while  the  boys  are  two 
or  three  years  older.  Out  of  these  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  are 
chosen  for  gratuitous  instruction,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  average 
of  about  fifty  students  in  training.  They  have  to  attend  a  certain 
course  of  lectures,  and  to  work  hard  on  their  oAvn  account ;  and 
once  in  ten  days  or  so,  each  one  comes  up  for  instruction  before  his 
proper  teacher.  The  method  is  very  simple.  The  pupil  acts  his  lesson 
to  his  professor,  who  tells  him  where  he  is  right  and  where  he  is  wrong, 
and  illustrates  his  remarks,  perhaps,  by  acting  for  him  a  reading  of 
his  own.  Some  teachers  insist,  with  M.  Coquelin,  on  unquestioning  and 
absolute  obedience ;  others  prefer,  with  M.  Delaunay,  to  encourage 
and  develop  their  scholars’  own  individuality.  This  course  of 
training  lasts  about  two  years.  Failures  are  weeded  out  and 
dismissed;  promising  pupils  may  be  rewarded  with  one  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  Conservatoire  bursaries,  worth  £24  a  year.  The  winners  of 
certain  chief  prizes  are  privileged  to  quit  the  schools  forthwith.  Should 
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they  do  so,  they  are  snapped  up  for  service  at  the  Odeon  or  the  Fran^ais, 
at  a  yearly  wage  of  not  less  than  £72  at  the  former  playhouse,  and  of 
not  less  than  £120  at  the  latter — to  accept  which  terms,  if  required  to 
do  so,  everyone  must  hind  himself  on  entering  the  schools.  As  regards 
the  average  Conservatoire  student,  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  Alexandre 
Dumas,  an  admirable  judge  of  such  matters,  detested  both  the  place 
and  the  system,  and  despised  their  creations.  He  would  undertake, 
he  said,  to  make  an  actor  out  of  anything  you  please — a  grocer’s  ’prentice, 
a  National  Guard  ! — sooner  than  an  ordinary  student  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire.  I  may  add  that  neither  Mars  nor  Monrose,  neither  Anais  nor 
Leverd,  nor  Geffroy,  nor  Firmin,  nor  Eegnier,  were  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Among  distinguished  pupils  of  the  institution,  however, 
I  note  the  names  of  Talma,  Samson,  Perlet,  Menjaud,  Ligier,  Provost, 
Guyon,  Bocage,  Lockroy,  Frederic  Lemaitre,  Got,  Coquelin,  Delaunay, 
Thiron,  Worms,  Saint-Germain,  Rachel,  Plessy,  Croizette,  Brohan, 
Samary,  Reichemberg,  Bernhardt,  Nathalie,  Dorval,  Allan,  and  Rousseil ; 
so  that  this  assertion  of  Alexandre  Dumas  may  very  fairly  be  taken  for 
no  more  than  a  boutade  uttered  in  a  fling  of  omniscient  ill-temper.  For 
the  moment  at  least,  he  was  for  stages  manned,  as  in  Shakespeare’s 
time,  by  companies  of  children. 


THEATRICALS  AT  GREAT  GRINNINGTON. 

By  E.  J.  Goodman. 

IN  the  course  of  a  pleasant  holiday  tour  among  the  hills  and  dales  of 
Downshire,  I  found  myself  at  Great  Grinnington.  Great  Grinnington 
has  nothing  particularly  great  about  it  except  its  name ;  but  it  is  called 
so  to  distinguish  it  from  Little  Grinnington,  a  small  village  a  feAV  miles 
off,  on  which  the  Great  Grinnington  folks  look  down  with  feelings  of 
pity  not  unmingled  with  contempt.  Yet  Great  Grinnington  has  not 
much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  size.  Its  population  is,  according  to  the 
ABC  Guide,  exactly  3049  souls,  and  it  consists,  apart  from  a  few  back 
lanes,  of  one  street,  which  goes  straight  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
market-place,  and  then  turns  off  sharply  to  the  right,  giving  the  place 
the  form  of  a  crooked  leg.  But  Great  Grinnington  is  a  very  pretty 
specimen  of  a  nice,  old-fashioned,  sleepy  English  country  town,  with  its 
cross-beamed  gabled  houses,  and  its  fine  “  perpendicular  ”  church,  from 
•  the  tower  of  which  you  command  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  wooded  hilly 
country  around  •  with  its  ancient  almshouse  of  the  Jacobean  period,  so 
handsome,  picturesque,  and  well  kept  that  it  may  well  be  taken,  as  it 
often  is,  for  some  nobleman’s  country  seat ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  with 
its  good  old  English  inn,  The  Full  Moon,  where  they  give  you  a  clean 
comfortable  bedroom,  and  charge  you  eighteenpence  a  night  for  it,  and 
provide  you  with  bacon  and  eggs — but  such  bacon  and  eggs  ! — for  break- 
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fast ;  where  you  are  waited  upon  by  a  neat,  pretty,  chatty  country  girl, 
and  where  the  landlord  himself  comes  in  and  “  hopes  they  are  attending 
to  you,  sir,”  and  ou  the  slightest  encouragement  is  ready  to  sit  down  and 
smoke  a  pipe  with  you,  and  tell  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Naturally  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  excitement  or  amusement 
to  be  expected  from  Great  Grinnington,  so  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
while  strolling  through  the  town,  to  come  across  a  poster  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  theatrical  performance  which  was  to  take  place  that  night 
at  the  Town  Hall.  While  rambling  about  the  country  I  rarely  “  patronise  ” 
such  things,  and  find  more  amusement  in  the  bar-parlour  of  mine  inn, 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  local  farmers  and  tradesmen,  than  in  seeing 
Mr.  Ponsonby  Potter  go  through  his  painful  “  mimetic  entertainment,”  or 
in  witnessing  the  representation  of  some  stale  old  melodrama  by  a  tenth- 
rate  strolling  company.  However,  at  The  Full  Moon  they  were  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking.  Entering  the  gabled  porch,  I  am  accosted  by 
my  landlord.  “ Aren’t  you  going  to  the  theatre,  sir!”  he  asks  reproach¬ 
fully,  as  though  I  was  neglecting  a  duty.  “Well,  no,”  I  reply,  “  I  have 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  London.”  But  my  landlord  is  going,  and 
so  are  his  nephew  and  niece — a  nice  girl — and  why  should  I  not  go  too 
“  for  company  ”  1  Why  not,  indeed  1  Better  than  moping  aAvay  a  long 
evening  in  the  coffee-room,  or  watching  a  couple  of  farmers’  sons  knocking 
the  ivory  balls  about  on  a  green  table  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
playing  a  game  called  billiards.  So  I  turn  back  up  the  street  with  my 
landlord  and  his  relatives,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  we  are  before  the 
doors  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Town  Hall  or  Public  Hall,  it  does  not  matter  which.  Sometimes  it 
is  called  the  one,  sometimes  the  other.  It  is  a  very  accommodating  hall. 
The  petty  sessions  are  held  there,  so  is  the  Freemasons’  lodge.  There 
is,  as  we  see,  going  to  be  a  theatrical  entertainment  there  to-night.  To¬ 
morrow  a  Wesleyan  preacher  holds  forth  in  it,  and  I  perceive  that  next 
week  a  temperance  lecture  is  to  be  given  in  the  great  room  over  the  base¬ 
ment,  which  is  let  out  as  vaults  to  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  I  leave 
it  to  my  landlord  to  pay  for  my  seat  and  put  it  down  in  my  bill.  The 
published  conditions  of  entrance,  indeed,  are  someAvhat  vague.  “  Prices 
as  usual,”  it  seems,  are  to  be  charged;  but  what  is  “usual”  at  Great 
Grinnington  I  know  not,  though  I  afterwards  find  out.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
“  usual  ”  to  pay  as  little  as  you  can  induce  the  money-taker  to  accept, 
and  my  landlord,  who  has  a  frugal  mind,  makes  a  bargain  to  get  our 
party  of  four  admitted  to  the  best,  or  shilling  places,  for  three  shillings, 
that  is,  ninepence  a  head.  So  we  go  in  straight  from  the  passage  to  the 
hall,  without  being  troubled  with  the  formality  of  pass-checks,  and  find 
our  way  more  by  instinct  than  direction  to  the  front  row  of  the  auditorium, 
where  we  assume  the  shilling  (i.e.  ninepenny)  seats  to  be  situated. 

The  interior  of  the  Town  or  Public  Hall  is  marked  by  severe  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  style  of  its  architecture  may  be  described  as  the  earliest 
possible  English.  The  room  in  fact  consists  of  three  bare  walls,  tinted 
in  distemper,  with  a  trace  of  ancient  mural  paintings  by  Messrs.  Mould 
and  Mildew  in  one  corner,  a  green  curtain  covering  the  fourth  side,  and 
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surrounded  by  a  proscenium  like  that  of  a  toy  theatre  magnified,  and  a 
whitewashed  vaulted  ceiling,  from  which  are  suspended  the  plainest  of 
gas-burners,  innocent  of  globes,  over  all.  The  audience  are  seated  for 
the  most  part  cn  rows  of  benches,  looking,  as  they  wait  thereon  for  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  like  a  “  mixed  ”  school  attending  an  “  evening 
class.”  There  are  about  150  people  present,  and  a  rough  calculation, 
based  on  an  imaginary  estimate  of  what  constitutes  “  prices  as  usual,” 
tells  me  that  there  is  probably  something  like  £2  10s.  “in  the  house.” 
There  is  no  visible  orchestra,  but  immediately  below  the  footlights  is  a 
pile  of  brass  instruments,  the  great  majority  of  which  seem  to  be  ophi- 
cleides,  and  a  cluster  of  rough-looking  young  men  in  a  corner  near  the 
stage  constitute,  I  am  told,  the  musicians — members  of  the  local  Volunteer 
band,  who  have  kindly  given  their  services  for  the  occasion.  Behind  a 
screen — though  why  so  concealed  I  cannot  imagine — in  the  opposite 
corner,  are  two  other  musicians  playing,  not  badly,  a  duet  on  a  piano  and 
a  flute  by  way  of  overture. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  I  am  made  aware  by  the  poster  I  saw  on  the 
Avails  before  coming  in,  for  no  attendant  troubles  one  with  the  offer  of 
“  Programme,  sir  1  ”  that  the  first  piece  is  a  farce.  So  is  the  second 
piece,  after  an  interval  of  brass  band ;  so  is  the  third  piece,  after  a  duet 
dance  and  a  song.  The  farce  is  a  well-known  one,  but  I  fear  that  the 
unhappy  author,  Avere  it  his  hard  lot  to  witness  the  performance,  Avould 
scarcely  recognise  it  again.  For  the  piece  is  ingeniously  adapted  to  suit 
the  actual  or  assumed  tastes  of  Great  Grinnington,  and  is  made  to 
approach  as  nearly  the  confines  of  pantomime  as  its  subject  will  permit. 
“  Business  ”  seems  to  be  the  one  end  and  aim  of  the  performers,  and  that 
business  consists  entirely  and  exclusively  of  aggravated  personal  assault 
and  battery,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  that  time-honoured  maxim 
which  bids  us  “  suit  the  action  to  the  Avord,  the  Avord  to  the  action.” 
Thus  a  bit  of  ordinary  dialogue,  as  rendered  for  the  entertainment  of 
Great  Grinnington  Avould  go,  supposing  the  “  stage  directions  ”  to  have 
been  duly  noted  doAvn,  someAvhat  in  this  Avise  : 


Enter  Bob  Soppit. 

Jack  Merridew.  Ah,  Bob !  Is  that  you  P 

[ Knocks  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  trips  him  up. 
Boh  (rising  and  brushing  off  the  dust  on  his  trowsers ).  Yes,  here  I  am  again. 

[Ta7i:es  Jack  by  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  kicks  him. 
Jack.  Well,  how  are  they  all  at  home  ? 

(Smacks  Bob  in  the  eye  and  pulls  his  nose. 
Bob.  Oh,  they  are  all  right.  How’s  your  father  ? 

[  Takes  Jack  by  the  shoulders  and  spins  him  round. 
Jack.  My  father  ?  Oh,  the  governor’s  flourishing.  (Pokes  Bob  in  the  ribs.) 
And  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Old  Merridew. 

Merridew.  Ah,  boys,  glad  to  see  ye  both. 

[ Offers  to  shake  hands.  Bob  hits  him  in  the  stomach, 
and  Jack  thumps  him  on  the  back.  Bob  then 
knocks  him  down,  and  Jack  jumps  upon  him. 
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This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  all  through  the  farce,  and  it  is  evident  by 
the  roars  of  laughter  which  every  knock  and  every  tumble  excites,  that 
the  talented  adapter  has  not  mistaken  the  taste  of  his  audience.  When 
the  ladies  appear,  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  attempted  salutation  of 
a  very  demonstrative  kind,  which  is  responded  to  by  the  fair  damsels 
with  playful  but  almost  incessant  slaps  in  the  face.  At  last  the  mistakes, 
the  love-making,  and  the  parental  bullyings  are  at  end.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  reconciled  and  hands  his  daughter  over  to  her  energetic  lover  with 
the  usual,  “  There,  take  her,  my  boy,  and  make  her  a  good  husband,” 
which  is  followed  by  the  usual  appeal  to  “  our  kind  friends  in  front.” 
Then,  without  a  word  or  an  incident  to  lead  up  to  it,  or  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vocation  to  excuse  or  account  for  it,  but  simply  to  get  one  more  laugh 
and  produce  a  little  sensation — something  like  the  red  or  blue  fire  burnt 
at  the  end  of  a  popular  melodrama — the  happy  lover  puts  his  hand  behind 
him  and  the  next  moment  has  smashed  a  bag  of  flour  in  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  face,  and  scattered  its  contents  all  over  his  clothes.  So  the  curtain 
falls  amidst  roars,  and  Great  Grinnington  is  satisfied  that  it  has  witnessed 
a  display  of  humour  of  the  first  quality. 

Then  the  ophicleides  have  their  turn,  and  after  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  brazen  melody  the  curtain  rises  once  more.  It  is  another  farce 
played  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  But  it  presents  a  peculiar 
feature.  The  opening  piece  was  performed  in  a  room,  but  the  scene  of 
this  is  out  of  doors,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  of  its  “  local  colour.” 
The  “  cloth  ”  represents  a  translucent  lake,  backed  by  wooded  and  snow- 
covered  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  nestle  a  cluster  of  picturesque 
cottages.  The  locality  is  easily  recognised,  but,  as  though  to  remove  all 
possible  doubt  of  its  identity,  a  jovial  youth  enters  and  jauntily  exclaims, 
“  Well,  here  I  am  again  in  old  London  !”  Amidst  the  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  London  the  action  progressed,  and  when  it  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  close  the  entertainment  was  varied  by  a  hornpipe  dance  (in  which 
the  two  ladies  of  the  company  took  part)  and  a  song  by  the  walking 
gentleman.  The  matter  of  the  ballad  consisted  in  a  series  of  observations 
on  various  experiences  of  social  life,  which  appeared  to  have  caused  so 
much  surprise  to  the  singer  that  his  invariable  comment  on  each  and  all 
of  them  was,  “  That  licks  me.”  How  it  was  that  young  men  went  about 
in  cheap  finery,  and  ogled  barmaids — that  “  licked  ”  him.  How  it  was  that 
young  women  cut  their  hair  over  their  foreheads,  and  invited  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  youth  of  the  other  sex — that  also  “  licked  ”  him.  But  nothing 
“  licked  ”  this  unsophisticated  person  so  much  to  the  delight  of  Great 
Grinnington  as  his  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  the  rich  live  in  luxury 
while  the  poor  are  cruelly  oppressed,  and  that,  as  a  remedy  for  poverty, 
certain  economists  suggest  the  plan  of  emigration,  “which  is  worse  than 
transportation.”  When  the  singer  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  many  and 
various  moral  “  lickings,”  the  time  for  the  third  and  final  farce  was  at 
hand. 

But  we  thought  it  time  to  go,  and  went  accordingly.  We  left  in 
silence,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  situation  was  somewhat  embarrassing. 
My  companions  were  evidently  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  enter- 
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tainment,  and  did  not  like  to  ask  my  opinion  of  it.  while  I  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  say  anything  unkind.  At  last  a  happy  thought  occurred  to 
me.  “They  work  very  hard,”  I  remarked.  Here  was  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  My  worthy  landlord  brightened  up,  for  we  had  discovered 
common  ground  of  opinion.  “Yes,  sir,”  said  he;  “that’s  just  it.  They 
do  work  hard.”  And  so,  to  do  them  justice,  they  did.  What  a  night’s 
work  they  must  have  had  with  all  this  kicking  and  knocking  about,  for 
the  wretched  pay,  if  any,  they  would  have  received  for  it !  For  the  fee 
for  the  use  of  the  Town  or  Public  Hall  must  have  swallowed  up  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  miserable  receipts,  and  left  but  little  margin  for  the 
next  day’s  Sunday  dinner,  not  to  speak  of  that  night’s  supper.  One 
must  not  he  too  hard  on  these  poor  strollers.  They  do  their  best,  such 
as  it  is,  and  at  any  rate  they  succeed  in  giving  a  good  deal  of  pleasure — to 
Great  Grinnington. 


REALISM. 

Br  Walter  Gordon. 

“  T)LUE  BEARD,”  with  real  horses  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1811. 

JD  “  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,”  at  Drury  Lane,  with  real  horses 
and  real  water,  in  1823.  So  you  see,  in  those  days,  those  palmy  days,  as 
I  have  so  often  heard  them  called,  when  Mrs.  Siddons,  Charles  Kemble, 
Charles  Young,  Wallack,  and  a  host  of  time-honoured  names  graced  the 
stage,  the  then  managers  of  the  two  patent  theatres  had  to  fall  back  upon 
spectacular  effects,  and  use  horses  to  pull  an  audience  into  the  Temples  of 
the  Drama. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  Kealism  I  propose  to  take  into  consideration. 
No,  I  am.  going  to  deal  with  it  as  regards  our  comedies  of  the  day,  its 
origin,  and  its  subsequent  development.  So,  let  us  search  the  register  for 
its  birth,  inquire  into  its  parentage  and  education. 

This  Kealism,  as  we  now  have  it,  first  saw  the  light,  of  course  I  mean 
the  footlights,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  when  Madame  Vestris  became 
lessee.  Now  we  must  be  correct  as  to  its  birthday.  The  opening  play¬ 
bill  of  that  memorable  management  says  it  was  January  3rd,  1831.  The 
opening  address,  spoken  by  the  fair  lessee,  gives  us  a  piece  of  information 
worthy  of  record.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  half-dozen  lines, 
and  let  them  tell  their  story  in  their  own  pleasant  way  : 

Noble  and  gentle,  matrons,  patrons,  friends, 

Before  you  here  a  venturous  woman  bends  ! 

A  warrior  woman,  that  in  strife  embarks, 

The  first  of  all  dramatic  Joan  of  Arcs. 

Cheer  on  the  enterprise  thus  dared  by  me, 

The  first  that  ever  led  a  company. 


Madame  Vestris  being  thus  the  first  wo-manager,  lady-manager,  or 
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manageress  that  ever  held  the  reins,  or  wielded  the  theatrical  sceptre, 
it  seems  only  in  the  proper  order  of  things  that  her  reign  should  have 
been  marked  by  some  event  which  would  be  remembered.  So,  like  Lord 
John  Russell,  she  passed  a  Reform  Bill. 

Comedy  up  to  this  date  had  been  but  poorly  lodged,  her  apartments 
but  scantily  furnished ;  she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  shifts 
and  contrivances ;  her  chairs  and  tables  were  indeed  movables,  for  they 
migrated  from  the  drawing  to  the  dining  room  or  library — carpet  she  had 
none,  unless  she  borrowed  a  green  baize  from  her  sister  Tragedy.  Madame 
Vestris  followed  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  Players,  and  determined  to 
“reform  it  altogether.”  Real  curtains  were  hung  over  those  simulated  by 
the  scene-painter  ;  a  Brussels  carpet  was  4aid  down,  the  furniture  was  of 
the  period,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scene.  Side- wings  were  abolished 
for  interiors,  and  the  scene  enclosed  ;  in  fact,  a  perfect  room  was  presented, 
a  room  such  as  one  could  live  in.  The  key-note  was  struck,  the  progress 
of  Realism  was  to  be  onwards.  Excelsior  was  written  on  the  theatrical 
banner  which  was  to  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze. 

So  this  infant  Realism  grew  apace,  his  education  confided  to  many 
masters  and  his  own  inclinations,  wavering  from  point  to  point.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  be  diverted  with  sensational  toys  ;  he  would  bestride  a 
fire-engine  and  dash  at  full-speed  upon  the  stage ;  then  seat  himself  in  a 
hansom  cab,  and  pay  his  toll  to  the  gatekeeper  of  Waterloo  Bridge  ;  then 
find  employment  in  working  the  model  of  a  full-sized  pump.  All  these 
were  but  as  playthings  to  the  child ;  his  education  was  to  come,  his  tastes 
to  be  refined. 

How  in  this  year  of  grace  1880,  we  see  the  child  full-grown,  crammed 
with  learning,  archeology,  heraldry,  art  in  every  branch,  of  course 
esthetic ;  knowledge,  like  Acres’s  courage,  oozing  out  at  his  finger-ends. 

There  are  but  few  theatres  in  London  at  which  this  Realism  has  not 
found  a  home  ;  if  he  has  any  preference  in  the  matter,  it  is  for  the 
smaller  houses  and  the  smaller  stages.  The  reason  is  obvious — he  knows 
the  public  can  there  appreciate  him  for  his  true  worth  ;  he  can  stand 
their  scrutiny.  In  a  large  house  he  would  be  lost,  perhaps  mistaken  for 
a  sham ;  he  knows  well  enough  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view. 

Well,  this  Realism  has  done  some  good  Avork.  We  ha\Te  seen  the 
draAving-room  of  a  century  ago  with  its  harpsichord,  its  girandoles,  its 
tapestry,  all  of  the  period,  Avhile  the  modern  draAving-room  looked  as  if  it 
Avere  moved  from  Belgravia  to  the  theatre.  Refinement,  luxury,  taste, 
all  as  they  really  exist — old  baronial  halls  Avitli  armour,  carved  oak  from 
Wardour  Street ;  a  blue  chamber,  such  as  Fatima  Avould  liaAre  revelled  in 
and  made  her  pet  boudoir  ;  a  museum  of  curiosities,  Avhich  seemed  as  if 
Bethnal  Green  and  South  Kensington  had  contributed  a  loan  collection  ; 
an  Italian  interior,  looking  at  Avhich  Ave  seemed  transported  to  the  sunny 
south,  breathing  its  very  air,  moving  Avith  the  actors  of  the  Decameron 
fable. 

In  the  change  which  has  come  from  the  past  to  the  present,  the  pro¬ 
perty-man  of  the  theatre  must  be  the  chief  sufferer.  Like  Othello,  his 
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occupation  is  gone,  save  at  Christmas-time,  when  pantomime  reigns  in  all 
its  glittering  glory.  Ho  more  imitation  buhl  cabinets ;  no  more  stage 
goblets.  Ho  more  vases  with  impossible-looking  flowers,  an  outrage 
on  nature,  arranged  with  vulgar  taste  into  a  pyramid,  and  evidently  only 
one-sided ;  dummy  clocks,  rich  in  Dutch  metal,  looking-glasses  made 
with  tinfoil. 

Hold  !  here  I  must  make  an  exception  in  my  realistic  admiration.  I 
have  never  seen  a  real  looking-glass  used  without  reflecting  something  it 
ought  not  to  reflect.  Hang  it  on  the  hack  scene,  it  shows  the  audience  ; 
place  it  at  the  side,  and  invariably,  from  some  part  of  the  auditorium,  you 
see  something  which  is  not  on  the  scene,  lights  which  are  intended  to  be 
concealed,  or  some  other  secret  of  the  prison-house.  A  looking-glass 
should  he  left  to  the  scene-painter  to  paint  within  its  frame  that  which 
would  he  naturally  reflected  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

But  to  return  to  our  property-man.  He  is  a  kind  of  genius  in  his  way, 
and  from  his  studio,  a  perfect  cabinet  of  mystery,  some  very  clever 
things  have  come.  Hot  alone  in  scenery  and  properties  has  Realism  made 
gigantic  strides,  hut  in  costume  also.  The  velvets,  satins,  brocades  are 
all  real;  the  jewels  are  not  paste,  the  lace  is  no  cheap  imitation.  .  The 
dresses  of  a  modern  comedy  wherein  each  lady  will  change  her  toilette 
with  each  act,  not  only  involve  an  immense  outlay,  hut  a  wonderful 
amount  of  thought  and  consideration ;  the  colours  must  not  clash,  hut 
blend  or  harmonise.  All  this  is  an  art-study,  the  public  see  the  effect 
and  often  copy  it  by  importing  it  into  their  everyday  life.  A  Lady 
Teazle  of  the  present  day  might  go  from  the  stage  to  a  court  bed  poudre, 
and  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  prying  old  dowager.  In  the  days 
when  costume  was  less  cared  for,  Lady  Teazle  used  to  go  through  the 
whole  play  in  white  satin  and  a  plume  of  feathers.  How  could  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  that  1 

Here  is  a  lady  who  sets  the  fashion,  whose  extravagance  is  unbounded, 
and  yet  she  visits  Joseph  Surface  in  the  morning  in  the  same  dress  she 
visited  Lady  Sneerwell  in  the  eo tiling,  and  when  she  calls  upon  him  with 
her  husband  the  next  day  she  is  still  in  her  ball-dress.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  she  slept  in  it,  feathers  and  all.  A  white  satin  dress  played 
many  parts  in  the  range  of  all  the  old  comedies,  and  a  lace  shawl 
conveniently  did  duty  for  the  hat,  hood,  or  mantle  of  the  period.  Why, 
I  have  known  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Lydia  Languish,  and  Julia  run  all  the  way 
to  King’s  Mead  Fields  to  stop  the  duel  which  was  to  be  fought  there, 
without  either  hat  or  cloak,  nothing  but  a  lace  shawl,  white  or  black,  no 
matter  so  that  it  was  that  convenient  shawl. 

One  thing  in  all  these  changes  of  the  realistic  age  remains  unchanged. 
A  whisper  in  your  ear  :  “  The  stage  money  is  not  real.”  The  purse  which 
the  rich  uncle  carries  about  with  him  and  bestows  with  his  blessing,  is 
full  of  coin ;  but,  alas,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  !  The  pocket-book, 
with  ever  so  many  thousands  in  notes,  a  fortune,  comes  to  hand  at  the 
very  nick  of  time,  but  they  are  on  the  Bank  of  Elegance,  not  the  Bank 
of  England.  Here  Realism  stops. 
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THE  FOYER  OF  THE  PALAIS  ROYAL. 


By  Charles  Harvey. 


HOEVER  has  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  greenrooms  of 


T  T  Parisian  theatres,  will  doubtless  have  remarked  the  inadequate 
accommodation  and  utter  absence  of  comfort  which  almost  invariably 
characterise  them.  Excepting  those  of  the  Opera,  the  Comedie  Erancaise, 
and  the  Opera  Comique,  all  of  which,  especially  the  two  first,  are  handsomely 
and  even  luxuriously  furnished,  the  “  foyers  des  artistes  ”  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  uninviting  places  of  resort  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  varying 
in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  them  by 
the  architect,  but  in  every  other  respect  as  nearly  alike  as  if  they  had 
been  constructed  after  the  same  model.  As  regards  the  four  vaudeville 
theatres,  the  foyer  of  the  Varietes  is  perhaps  the  most  habitable,  pos¬ 
sessing  as  it  does,  besides  the  usual  complement  of  benches,  a  small  table 
and  two  or  three  chairs  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Palais  Royal,  from  the 
limited  dimensions  of  this  temple  of  Momus,  bears  more  resemblance  to 
the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  (minus  the  berths)  than  to  what  the  uninitiated 
are  apt  to  imagine  as  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  peopled  with  houris,  and 
rigidly  interdicted  to  the  profane. 

It  is  a  long,  low,  and  narrow  room,  insufficiently  ventilated  and  of 
lugubrious  aspect ;  two  forms  or  benches,  stuffed  with  a  material  the 
reverse  of  elastic,  and  solidly  attached  to  the  walls,  extend  on  each  side 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  comprise,  with  the  addition  of  a  common 
eight-day  clock,  the  entire  furniture,  useful  or  ornamental,  of  what 
Grassot  was  wont  not  inappropriately  to  designate  “  the  hearse.”  The 
space  behind  the  scenes  being  too  restricted  to  warrant  the  luxury  of  a 
second  locality  (as  is  customary)  for  the  choristers  and  supers,  they,  as 
Avell  as  the  musicians,  are  allowed  free  ingress  into  the  above-described 
sanctum,  but  seldom  avail  themselves  of  the  permission ;  the  figurants 
preferring  the  comparative  privacy  of  their  own  dressing-rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  while  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  with  the  exception  of 
the  leader,  who  always  appears  to  be  in  the  throes  of  composition,  and 
walks  rrp  and  down  the  foyer  between  the  acts  like  a  perturbed  spirit, 
ordinarily  congregate  and  smoke  their  cigarettes  at  the  stage-door.  The 
whole  internal  arrrangements  of  the  coulisses  being  necessarily  on  the 
most  diminutive  scale  imaginable,  the  stage-manager’s  den  is  a  species  of 
wired  cage  facing  the  entrance,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  winding 
staircase,  leading  to  the  ladies’  dressing-rooms  below,  and,  farther  still  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  the  manager’s  private  room.  As  may  easily 
be  supposed,  the  privilege  of  admission  to  any  part  of  the  establishment 
beyond  the  entresol,  inhabited  by  a  remarkably  watchful  portress,  is 
rarely  conceded  to  outsiders ;  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  “  open  sesame  ” 
exceptionally  accorded  to  me  to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Dormeuil,  father  of 
one  of  the  late  directors,  and  the  original  founder  of  the  theatre.  I  do 
not  indeed  remember,  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I 
first  profited  by  this  very  welcome  offer,  to  have  met  with  more  than  some 
half-a-dozen  dramatists  occasionally  dropping  in  on  the  chance  of  an  inter- 
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view  with  the  manager  or  the  then  regisseur  Coupart,  or  a  stray  artist  or 
two  admitted  "by  special  favour  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the  costumes 
of  the  annual  revue. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  Palais  Royal  date  from  a  critical  period 
in  its  history,  namely,  the  secession  from  the  company,  in  1844,  of 
Mdlle.  Dejazet,  after  thirteen  years  of  uninterrupted  success ;  an  event 
which  gave  rise  to  innumerable  predictions  (happily  not  realised)  respect¬ 
ing  the  future  prospects  of  the  theatre,  the  prosperity  of  which,  it  was 
argued,  had  hitherto  been  solely  attributable  to  her.  Any  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  inimitable  artist  being  out  of  the 
question,  the  manager  wisely  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  before  the 
public,  by  an  entire  change  of  the  repertoire,  those  of  his  actors  whose 
talent,  for  want  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  had  as  yet  been  but  im¬ 
perfectly  appreciated,  and  on  whose  co-operation  the  fortunes  of  his 
dramatic  venture  were  henceforth  destined  to  depend.  The  experiment 
was  hazardous,  and  the  result  for  some  weeks  doubtful ;  a  judicious 
selection  of  novelties,  however,  from  the  pens  of  the  leading  vaudevillistes 
of  the  day,  together  with  the  rising  reputation  of  Sainville,  Levassor,  and 
Ravel,  soon  proved  that  playgoers,  like  other  mortals,  were  unable  to 
resist  a  tempting  bill  of  fare,  even  though  the  name  of  their  quondam 
idol  “  y  brillait  par  son  absence.”  From  that  time,  save  one  or  two 
ineffective  essays  of  Mdlle.  Scriwaneck  in  “Vert-Vert,”  “Indiana  et 
Charlemagne,”  and  other  triumphs  of  her  great  predecessor,  the  pieces 
created  by  Mdlle.  Dejazet  have  been,  as  far  as  the  Palais  Royal  is  con¬ 
cerned,  absolutely  shelved ;  nor,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
Mdlle.  Schneider  in  “  Mimi  Bamboche,”  has  any  actress,  however  much 
she  may  have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  ensemble,  ever  succeeded 
by  her  own  individual  attraction  in  materially  influencing  the  receipts  of 
the  treasury. 

When  I  first  began  to  frequent  the  foyer  in  1850,  the  company,  in 
addition  to  the  trio  already  mentioned,  included  Alcide  Tousez,  Grassot, 
Lheritier,  Hyacinthe,  Lemenil  and  his  clever  wife,  Mdlle.  Nathalie, 
Madame  Dupuis,  and  Mdlle.  Aline  Duval.  Of  these  only  two,  Lheritier 
and  Hyacinthe,  still  remain  at  their  post ;  Aline  Duval  now  plays  the  old 
women  at  the  Varietes,  and  Ravel  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  altogether 
quitted  the  boards ;  as  for  the  remainder,  they  are  either  dead  or  have 
retired  from  the  stage.  "Without  in  the  slightest  degree  seeking  to  dis¬ 
parage  their  very  amusing  successors,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  at 
no  period  of  its  history  since  its  original  foundation  has  the  particular 
specialty  of  this  theatre — that  of  genuine  screaming  farce — been  more 
ably  represented  than  by  the  above-named  excellent  artists,  many  of  whom, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  talent,  have  never  been  replaced ;  while 
the  endless  variety  of  types  inseparably  associated  with  their  names,  and 
once  familiar  as  household  words,  have  virtually  died  with  them.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of,  however,  actors  and  pieces  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
popularity  ;  the  round  jolly  face  and  elephantine  playfulness  of  Sainville, 
the  lisp  of  Alcide  Tousez,  the  mercurial  gaiety  of  Ravel,  and  the  protean 
versatility  of  Levassor,  each  irresistible  in  its  way,  furnished  ample 
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materials  to  such  masters  of  the  craft  as  Bayard,  Melesville,  Duvert,  and 
Lauzanne  for  a  constant  succession  of  novelties,  the  effect  of  which— 
when  it  could  he  done  unperceived  by  the  lynx-eyed  myrmidons  of 
the  censure — was  heightened  by  the  improvised  embroidery  of  their 
interpreters. 

Levassor  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  foyer,  and  as  universal  a 
favourite  off  the  stage  as  he  was  on  ;  he  was  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and 
so  marvellous  an  adept  in  disguising  his  face  and  voice  as  absolutely  to 
defy  recognition.  I  remember  a  case  in  point.  One  of  his  lady  comrades 
had  issued  invitations  for  a  sauterie,  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expense  had  made  it  an  express  condition  that  each  of  the  guests  should 
he  attired  in  the  simple  costume  of  Pierrot  or  Pierrette.  When  the  fun 
was  at  its  highest  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  dancing-room, 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  chimney-sweep  in  the  orthodox  dress  of  his 
profession,  brush  in  hand,  and  evidently  prepared  for  business,  who  in 
the  purest  Auvergnat  inquired,  pointing  to  the  fireplace,  “  Si  ch’etait 
cha  1  ”  Naturally,  a  general  stampede  ensued  :  the  ladies  screamed,  and 
herded  together  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  apartment  ;  while  the  male 
visitors,  equally  umvilling  to  sully  their  flowing  garments  of  spotless 
white,  gave  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible  to  the  intruder,  who  at  length, 
apparently  convinced  of  his  mistake,  favoured  the  company  with  a  parting 
flourish  of  his  brash  by  way  of  adieu,  and  stumbled  unconcernedly  out 
of  the  room.  Half  an  hour  later  arrived  Levassor,  the  most  irreproachably 
elegant  Pierrot  of  all  present,  and  apologised  for  his  tardy  appearance  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  studying  a  new  part. 

“  At  this  hour  !  ”  exclaimed  his  hostess.  “  Why,  it  is  nearly  two 
o’clock.  It  must  be  something  very  good  to  be  worth  poring  over  after 
midnight.” 

“  As  to  that,  madame,”  replied  the  actor,  “you  are  better  able  to  judge 
than  I  am,  for  you  have  seen  me  play  it.”  And  extracting  a  card  from 
a  pocket  of  his  dress,  he  handed  it  to  her  with  a  low  bow,  and  in  another 
moment  was  making  up  for  lost  time  by  waltzing  with  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  room,  before  madame  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  surprise 
to  peruse  the  following  explanatory  manuscript  announcement  : 

PIERRE  LEVASSOR, 

Ramoneur, 

Fait  toot  ce  qui  concerne  son  etat.  Prix  moderns. 

S’adresse  specialement  aux  dames. 

According  to  his  own  confession,  the  first  essays  of  this  clever 
comedian  Avere  by  no  means  promising,  and  limited  to  a  very  mediocre 
performance  of  parts  which  every  other  member  of  the  company  had 
successively  “  declined  Avith  thanks.”  At  the  Duchesse  d’Uzes’  private 
theatre  he  Avas  cast  for  a  footman,  and  subsequently,  at  the  Salle 
Chantercine,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  mattre  d’ hotel ;  but  repre¬ 
sented  the  personage  so  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  spectators — 
not  usually  over-fastidious  in  that  locality — that  his  exit  Avas  folloAA^ed  by 
a  solitary  but  significant  hiss.  Levassor,  hoAvever,  took  it  very  coolly, 
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and  contented  himself  with  recommending  his  fellow-actors  to  take  care 
what  they  were  about :  “  Car,”  he  added,  “  il  y  a  un  connaisseur  dans  la 
salle.  II  m’a  carrement  siffle,  et,  entre  nous,  je  crois  que  je  ne  l’ai  pas 
vole.” 

Alcide  Tousez,  off  the  boards,  was  the  simplest  and  best-natured 
creature  in  existence ;  but  so  incurably  indolent  that  the  slightest 
unnecessary  exertion  was  a  positive  torture  to  him.  One  evening,  while 
in  the  foyer,  he  was  told  by  one  of  his  comrades  that  a  lottery  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  ticket  had  been  drawn,  and  that  he  was  the  fortunate 
winner  of  a  complete  set  of  Buffon’s  works  in  I  forget  how  many  volumes. 
“  Why,  you  don’t  seem  pleased,”  continued  the  other,  surprised  at  his 
friend’s  dejected  air. 

“Pleased!”  echoed  Tousez  lugubriously;  “just  like  my  ill-luck. 
What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  them  1  ” 

“  Take  them  home,  of  course,”  said  his  informant.  “  Come  and  look 
at  them ;  they  are  upstairs  in  my  dressing-room,  all  bound  in  russia 
leather  with  gilt  backs.” 

“  Too  much  trouble,”  groaned  the  sybarite.  “  Can’t  you  put  them 
up  again  for  me  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  mind  trying,  if  you  will  let  me  have  a  ticket  for 
nothing.” 

“  Half  a  dozen,  if  you  like,”  gladly  assented  the  “  Jocrisse  ”  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal ;  “  on  one  condition,  that  I  hear  no  more  about  them  until 
they  belong  to  somebody  else.” 

Whether  the  lottery  was  drawn  a  second  time  or  not  I  cannot  say ; 
for  poor  Alcide  died  before  it  was  filled  up,  and  I  never  heard  what 
became  of  the  “  Buffon.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  Ravel  was  in  London,  during  his  engagement  here 
a  feAV  years  ago.  He  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Wells  Street,  just 
within  view  of  St.  Margaret’s,  and  regarding  that  edifice  with  a  puzzled 
air.  When  I  accosted  him,  he  turned  sharp  round,  and  asked  me  what 
church  it  was ;  and,  on  being  informed,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
inspecting  the  interior,  and  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  decide  what 
form  of  Avorship  was  solemnised  there.  u  It  isn’t  Protestant,”  he  went 
on  ;  “  that  is  clear  enough,  and  it  isn’t  quite  Catholic  ;  in  short,  I  can’t 
make  it  out.”  I  replied  that  it  was  Ritualistic,  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  him  the  signification  of  the  term.  He  listened  attentively, 
and,  as  I  proceeded  with  my  definition,  his  face  gradually  cleared  up. 
“  That  will  do,”  he  said  triumphantly  ;  “  I  see  what  you  mean  ;  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  something  between  the  two.  Tiens,  c’est 
comme  la  biere  que  je  viens  de  boire  a  dejeuner,  c’est  tout  bonnement  de 
Vaf-an-af!  ” 

Grassot  seldom  paid  the  foyer  the  compliment  of  more  than  a  flying 
visit  ;  his  frequent  changes  of  costume,  and  almost  nightly  interviews 
with  tailors  and  hatters  specially  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  most 
extraordinary  patterns  and  shapes  ever  invented,  generally  detaining  him 
in  his  dressing-room  or  “  cock-loft,”  as  he  called  it ;  but  when  he  did 
appear  no  one  was  more  welcome.  He  was  a  dead  hand  at  repartee,  and 
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■would  have  "been  a  formidable  antagonist  even  to  so  accomplished  a 
mistress  of  the  art  as  Augustine  Brohan.  As  for  poor  Coupart,  the  stage- 
manager,  he  had  no  chance  with  him.  He  was  a  tolerably  well-read 
man,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  serious — a  rare  occurrence  with  him — 
could  talk  sensibly  and  practically  on  most  topics ;  but  an  inordinate 
passion  for  absinthe  was  his  bane,  and  in  his  later  years  he  became  a 
complete  wreck,  mental  and  bodily.  He  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  any 
one  afflicted  with  a  natural  distaste  for  what,  in  his  flowery  language,  he 
termed  “  etouffer  un  perroquet,”  and  a  corresponding  admiration  for  those 
who  relished  the  process  in  question  as  keenly  as  he  did  himself,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  show.  A  young  actress,  ambitious  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Palais  Royal,  had  been  strenuously  recommended  to  the 
manager  by  Grassot,  who  affirmed  on  his  own  responsibility  that  she 
possessed  “un  fort  joli  talent.”  Dormeuil,  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
promising  recruit,  at  once  agreed  to  see  her,  and  an  appointment  was 
made  for  the  following  day  in  the  director’s  room.  “  Tu  m’en  diras  des 
nouvelles,”  said  Grassot  (he  addressed  everybody  by  the  familiar  tu); 
“je  suis  sur  qu’elle  fera  ton  affaire.”  The  next  evening,  just  as  the 
curtain  had  dropped  on  the  first  piece,  the  manager  entered  the  foyer, 
where  Grassot  was  exhibiting  the  last  specimen  of  his  tailor’s  ingenuity — 
a  check  suit  of  blue  and  green,  set  off  by  an  orange  tie  of  prodigious 
dimensions — and  laughingly  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  have 
imagined  that  his  protegee  would  suit  him ;  adding  that  she  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  acting. 

“  Ah  !  ”  coolly  replied  Grassot,  “  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  took 
it  for  granted  from  what  I  had  seen  her  do.” 

“  What  did  you  see  her  do  1  ” 

“  I  saw  her  bolt  two  glasses  of  ‘  schnick,’  at  the  cafe  over  the  way, 
one  after  another  without  so  much  as  winking ;  and  if  you  don’t  call  that 
a  very  remarkable  talent  for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  tant  pis  pour  toil” 

A  complete  list  of  the  pretty  women  who,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  successively  figured  at  this  popular  little  theatre  would  almost  rival 
in  length  the  famous  catalogue  of  Leporello.  From  one  cause  or  another, 
however,  very  few  of  those  were  more  than  mere  birds  of  passage,  only 
condescending  to  accord  to  us  a  tantalising  glimpse  of  their  charms  and 
brilliant  toilettes,  until  they  had  discovered  a  more  favourable  field  for 
their  display.  Nathalie  and  Duverger,  I  think,  remained  the  longest ;  the 
first,  because,  having  already  tried  the  Gymnase  and  the  Yaudeville,  and 
not  having  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  Theatre  Framyais, 
she  had  nothing  better  in  view  ;  and  the  second,  because,  at  that  period 
of  her  career — if  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  I  might  add,  or  at  any 
other — she  had  little  save  her  beauty  to  recommend  her.  But  the 
sprightly  Ozy,  the  dark-eyed  Lievenne,  the  siren  Octave,  and  Pauline 
Cico,  so  charming  in  “  Le  Baiser  de  l’Etrier,”  their  stay  with  us  was  of 
the  briefest ;  and  the  same  migratory  propensities  deprived  us  in  late 
years  of  Julia  Baron,  Massin,  and  the  piquante  Alice  Regnault.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  “  quand  il  n’y  en  a  plus,  il  y  en  a  encore  ;  ”  in  proof  of  which  I 
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could  instance  more  than  one  ornament  of  the  foyer  in  the  year  of  grace 
1880,  who  might  safely  challenge  comparison  with  the  fairest  of  their 
predecessors ;  hut  this  would  be  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  the 
part  of  Paris  is,  all  things  considered,  a  dangerous  one  to  play.  Besides, 
the  foregoing  recollections  dealing  exclusively  with  the  past,  I  have  pur¬ 
posely  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  the  present  company,  of  whose 
merits  the  readers  of  The  Theatre  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves.  Were  I  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  tenor  of 
their  verdict,  it  is  possible  that  I  should  not  be  far  wrong. — Charles 
Hervey. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  FOOTLIGHTS.— WITH  “MARIA 

STUART.” 


By  H.  Schutz  Wilson. 


An  Adaptation,  by  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  of  Schiller’s  Play,  in  Five  Acts. 
First  produced.  Court  Theatre,  Saturday,  October  9th,  1880. 


Robert  Dudley,  Earl ) 
of  Leicester  ...  J 
George  Talbot,  Earl ) 
of  Shrewsbury...  ) 
William  Cecil,  Lord ) 
Burleigh  ...  j 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  ... 

S  ir  E  d  ward  M  o  rtimer 
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Hannah  Kennedy’...  Miss  M.  A.  Giffabd. 
Margaret  Curl  ...  Miss  C.  Geahahe. 
Rosamund .  Miss  May  Bueney. 


LONDON  is  now  the  dramatic  centre,  the  world  theatre  of  Europe. 

An  English  student  of  the  stage — a  study  which  yields  a  long  and 
dear  delight — may  see,  in  our  own  imperial  city,  all  the  talents  and  all  the 
styles.  At  one  time,  a  time  only  just  past,  it  was  possible  to  witness  in 
London  representatives  of  French,  of  Polish,  of  Dutch  acting ;  the 
ardent  playgoer  might  see,  on  successive  evenings,  such  actresses  as 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Madame  Modjeska,  Mdlle.  Beersmans.  Of  course 
great  artists  are  individual.  The  French  still  have,  as  we  long  had,  a 
school  of  traditional  acting.  Their  school  dates  from  Moliere,  as  ours, 
while  it  still  existed  (Macready  -was,  perhaps,  its  last  great  exemplar), 
dated  from  the  stage  which  Shakespeare  trod  and  wrote  for;  nor  can  it 
be  maintained  that  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  a  part  hems  or 
hampers  the  individualism  of  genius.  The  living  historical  record,  carried 
down  viva  voce,  as  once  the  olden  ballads  were,  gives  to  the  great  actor 
the  support  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  performances  of  predecessors, 
and  yet  leaves  free  the  interpretation  which  springs  from  his  intellect, 
his  passion,  his  temperament.  We  have  broken  with  tradition,  but  we  have 
not  improved  in  individualism.  Taylor  and  Burbage  created  ;  Betterton, 
Garrick,  Kemble,  Ivean,  Macready,  all  knew  the  traditions  ;  yet  each 
remained  a  distinct  personality  ;  and  the  speciality  of  each  artist  was 
helped,  not  hindered,  by  familiarity  with  the  storied  past  of  the  stage. 
Rachel  and  Bernhardt  were  alike  informed  of  the  traditions  of  the 
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Theatre  Erangais,  and  yet  how  different  in  their  powers  and  performances 
are  these  two  great  actresses.  The  former  merged  her  personality  in  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  mighty  passion ;  the  latter 
subdues  the  expression  of  passion  to  the  limitation  of  her  idiosyncrasy, 
and  restrains  the  abstract  within  the  scope  of  the  personal.  Genius, 
especially  in  the  drama,  is,  and  always  must  remain,  entirely  individual. 
Passion  and  reason  must  he  modified,  in  their  stage  presentment,  by  the 
gifts  of  temperament  and  by  the  physical  possibilities  of  the  artist.  Of 
all  the  arts,  acting,  the  youngest  of  them,  is  the  only  one  which  conveys 
and  expresses  its  own  essence  through  the  medium  of  the  human  body — 
through  voice,  eyes,  gestures,  action. 

In  our  study  of  foreign  examples  Ave  can  perhaps  learn  most — if  not 
enjoy  most  highly — if  we  watch  the  methods  and  manners  of  a  company 
of  continental  players.  The  great  individual  star  actor  or  actress  can 
only  raise  a  mothlike  aspiration  winged  with  dramatic  delight ;  but  the 
total  presentation  of  a  whole  play  suggests  to  the  student  many  points  of 
comparison  between  the  methods  of  procedure  which  obtain  on  foreign 
stages  and  on  our  own  stage.  In  all  great  or  even  good  acting,  the  soul 
shines  through  the  body  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  we  can  more  easily 
study  the  collective  soul  which  shines  through  a  mass  of  nebular  bodies  ; 
as  lamp-light  shines  through  alabaster.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  mighty 
ones — those  whose  souls  are  as  stars,  and  dwell  apart — we  will  try  to  learn 
something  by  comparing  the  minor  foreign  stars  with  our  own  similar 
astral  systems.  The  greatest  collective  excellence  of  total  performance 
was  probably  shown  by  the  Dutch  troupe.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
rendering  of  “  Anne  Mie,”  in  which  no  part,  not  even  the  smallest,  was 
badly  played,  while  the  stage  presentation  of  crowds  or  mobs  was  quite 
admirable. 

Let  us,  however,  here  break  off  for  a  moment  from  considering 
totalities,  to  speak  of  an  instance  of  distinguished  individual  acting. 
Madame  Modjeska  has  just  presented  her  rendering  of  Schiller’s  Maria 
Stuart. 

Ristori  grasped  what  may  be  called  the  masculine  side  of  the 
character,  and  developed  her  conception  through  a  certain  lofty  force  and 
hardness.  The  demoniac  was  well  within  her  powers — as  witness  her 
Lady  Macbeth ;  but  the  wiles  of  the  wanton  and  the  fascination  of  the 
witching  woman  lay  outside  her  sphere.  Hers  was  a  fine  performance, 
but  was  scarcely  an  embodiment  of  the  ideal,  of  the  historical,  or  of  the 
Schilleresque  Mary.  Mrs.  Siddons  could  not  play  Rosalind.  Charles 
Young,  speaking  of  the  defects  of  her  performance  of  this  character,  says  : 

“  It  was  totally  without  archness ;  not  because  she  did  not  properly 
conceive  it — but  how  could  such  a  countenance  be  arch  1  ”  And  how 
could  Ristori  present  the  subtle,  sensual,  sexual  magic  of  Mary  1  She 
could,  hoAvever,  depict  Avith  dignity  and  power  the  intellect,  the  courage, 
the  pride,  and  passion  of  the  character.  Ristori’s  special  characteristics 
qualified  her  rather  for  Elizabeth  than  for  Mary. 

Madame  Modjeska  is  always  graceful,  and  always  picturesque;  though 
her  pathos  is  not  ahvays  penetrating,  or  her  passion  always  powerful. 
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She  places  before  us,  under  distressing  circumstances,  a  lady,  winning, 
delicate  ;  though  she  does  not  wholly  realise  the  queen,  or  fully  grasp 
the  many-sided  and  complex  Mary.  She  has  the  charms  of  personality 
without  the  subtle  magic  that  made  men  mad.  She  is  always  accom¬ 
plished,  but  seems,  at  times,  to  be  uncertain  in  her  grasp  of  the  part. 
Her  difficulty  in  bending  the  knee  to  Elizabeth  was  finely  rendered ;  but 
her  parting  with  her  ladies  was  witnessed  without  emotion.  Miss  Moodie 
played,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  difficult  character  of  Elizabeth  as 
Schiller  has  portrayed  her. 

German  actors  have  the  advantage  of  stage  traditions  of  the  characters ; 
traditions  which  reach  back  to  Schiller’s  own  teachings.  Our  actors 
have  no  such  assistance.  Emil  Devrient  was  a  perfect  (Schiller’s) 
Leicester.  He  threw  the  glamour  of  grace  round  the  false  earl,  who  is 


“  MARY  STUART.”  ACT  III. 


daring  enough  to  make  love  to  one  or  two  such  queens,  and  base  enough 
to  betray  both.  He  represented  the  nature  of  a  knightly  courtier, 
debased  by  mean  and  dangerous  intrigue.  In  the  scene  in  which  he 
listens  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  Devrient  was  singularly  moving  and 
truly  tragic. 

I  hope  soon  to  see  Madame  Modjeska  in  a  part  which  will  better  suit 
her  gifts  and  grace.  The  present  adaptation  will  hardly  take  hold  of  the 
English  stage,  and  it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  criticise  it  •  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  a  penitence  is  attributed  to  Leicester  which  is 
outside  Schiller’s  conception  of  the  earl. 

To  return  to  our  own  native  footlights.  Are  we  careful  enough  in  the 
presentation  of  characters,  not  perhaps  of  the  first  importance  in  an 
acting  sense,  but  yet  ideally  important  in  the  poetical  drama  ? 

Take  an  instance.  There  are  few  fairer  figures  to  the  fancy  than 
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those  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  in  “Cymheline  .”  In  the  two  princely- 
hoys  the  breed  of  greatness,  the  ideal  nobleness  of  royal  race,  glint  through 
the  rude  garb  of  mountain  hunters  ;  the  sons  of  a  king  have  to  be  shown 
through  the  rough  surroundings  of  dwellers  in  caves  and  woods  and 
hills.  They  are  not  mountaineers  in  the  Alpine  sense  ;  but  they  are  so 
in  the  sense  of  noble  youths,  ignorant  of  high  descent,  unconscious  of 
high  destiny,  and  pursuing  the  chase  in  order  that  they  may  live  by  its 
spoils.  How  beautiful  and  noble  they  should  be  !  The  perfection  of 
physical  form  should  be  lit  up  by  inborn  knightly  valour,  by  instinctive 
courtesy,  instinctive  high  breeding.  How  are  they  commonly  represented 
on  our  stage1?  Generally  by  two  blue-muzzled  young  coalheavers,  without 
a  touch  of  grace,  a  sentiment  of  chivalry.  A  fine  suggestion  for  the 
stage  presentation  of  these  two  princely  youths  will  be  found  in  Maclise’s 
picture  of  Ho  ah  sacrificing.  The  Dutch  would  probably  be  careful  to 
attempt  to  present  the  wild  children  of  a  crown  through  worthy  nobleness 
and  picturesque  loveliness. 

The  Meininger  are  said  to  represent  every  part  well — except  the 
greatest  characters.  They  would  surely  give  us  a  satisfactory  presentment 
of  the  sons  of  Cymheline. 

Take  the  question  of  disguise.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  imagination 
to  show  ostensibly  Portia  through  Balthasar.  Of  course  everyone  knows 
that  Balthasar  is  Portia,  but  there  is  a  dulcet  flattery  to  the  spectator’s 
fancy,  a  homage  to  imaginative  art,  in  some  attempt  to  aid  the  cunning 
of  the  scene  by  a  suggestion  of  disguise.  The  precise  shape  and  form  of 
the  concealment  may  task  the  delicate  invention  of  an  actress,  or  the 
more  robust  powers  of  design  of  a  stage-manager.  Again,  take  Eoderigo ; 
he  ought  not  to  be  recognised  in  Cyprus.  The  silly  gentleman  of  Venice 
should  not  be  known  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  gone,  for  love’s 
sake,  to  the  wars.  Iago  bids  him  (Act  i.,  s.  3)  to  “  defeat  thy  favour 
with  an  usurped  beard  — -that  is,  to  disguise  himself  past  recognition;  but 
our  Roderigos  remain  the  same  in  Cyprus  as  they  were  in  Venice, 
and,  by  so  doing,  they  insult  the  spectator’s  imagination,  and  violate  the 
instincts  of  imaginative  art.  Some  good  continental  company  would 
surely  pay  due  attention  to  these  delicacies  of  disguise. 

Anything  which  lowers  the  poetical  or  the  familiar  is  fatal  to  dramatic 
illusion.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  Juliet  played  in  spectacles. 

The  same  stars  are  visible  all  over  Europe,  and  the  laws  which  guide 
them  in  their  wondrous  paths  are  the  same  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  these  laws  control  them  throughout  our  distinguished  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  is  also  true  that  the  minor  stars  and  the  nebulae  obey  the 
occult  operation  of  the  same  mystic  laws. 

Thus  inferior  actors  always  seem  to  know  what  the  other  characters 
are  about  to  say ;  to  a  good  actor  everything  said  by  the  other  characters 
is  revelation — a  thing  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  exciting  vividly  the 
emotions  naturally  to  be  produced  by  the  words.  It  is  curious  to  watch 
the  developments  of  the  technique  of  the  art  evidenced  by  gifted  and  by 
mechanical  actors.  The  company — starting  from  “scratch” — which 
“assisted”  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  this  year,  afforded  some  pregnant  instances. 
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The  "bad  actor  waits  ostensibly  for  liis  “cue,”  and  lacks  life  until  he  hears 
that ;  he  cannot  listen  as  a  character  involved  in  the  action  of  the  scene. 
The  great  actor  or  actress — the  Edmund  Kean,  Rachel,  Bernhardt — who 
depends  greatly  upon  nervous  excitement  for  great  effects,  requires  a  swing 
and  sway  of  acting  before  he  or  she  can  let  the  full  flood  and  force  of 
passion  loose.  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  acts  best  when  she  has  a  whole  scene 
to  herself ;  when  she  can  dominate  the  stage  with  a  sequent  flow  of  strong 
emotion.  If  she  be  interrupted,  and  has  time  to  cool,  she  is  not  so- 


forcible.  Kean  slurred  level  passages,  and  reserved  (perhaps  too  much) 
his  great  powers  for  the  great  points  of  passion.  The  last  act  of 
“  Richard  III.”  must  have  suited  him  fully. 

There  is  a  character — a  very  leading  character — which  is  hardly  ever 
correctly  conceived  or  adequately  represented  on  the  stage ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  part  could  ever  be  well  played  by  a  continental  actor, 
since  the  type  of  man  drawn  by  the  poet  is  essentially  English.  I  allude 
to  the  unique  Jaques,  in  “  As  You  Like  It.”  “  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,” 
says  Ben  Jonson,  drawing  the  men  of  his  own  day.  In  that  full,  many- 
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sided  life  of  the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth  there  were  many 
humorists.  In  an  island  every  man  is  an  island,  and  there  is  a 
distinctive  quaint  force  of  individual  humour  to  he  found  in  England  in 
many  strongly-marked  independent  characters.  The  Continent  is  a  beach 
on  which  the  pebbles  are  rounded  to  resemblance  by  attrition ;  England 
retains  them  with  all  their  angularities  and  idiosyncrasies.  Shakespeare 
calls  Armado  a  “  pliantasime,”  and  this  most  choice  and  picked  epithet 
well  defines  the  high  fantastic  humorist  of  the  time  of  the  last  Tudor. 
Then,  “  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness.  ” 
The  Elizabethan  humorist  would  alternate,  in  febrile  fervency  or  in  calm 
ecstasy,  from  mirth  to  melancholy.  Of  nimble  wit,  of  frolic  fancy, 
whimsical,  with  a  half-affected  assumption  of  a  particular  humour,  the 
phantast  would  gradually  succeed  in  half  interweaving  his  assumption 
with  the  very  web  of  character  and  life.  One  of  this  kind  is  Jaques. 
It  is  a  part  within  a  part ;  the  humorist  is  included  within  the  natural 
character.  Hence  it  is  not  enough  for  an  actor  merely  to  drudge  through  the 
dialogue,  or  to  declaim  Jaques  as  Vanderhoff  did.  The  mocking,  jibing, 
flouting,  observant  humorist  must  be  acted  during  every  second  of  his 
scenic  life.  The  part  must  tingle  with  its  quaint  life,  and  with  its 
fantastic,  veneered,  sportive  whim  and  wantonness.  The  puffed  and 
reckless  libertine  of  courts  sets  himself  to  rail  in  the  good  greenwood,  and 
to  muse  in  affected  sadness  and  semi-wisdom  upon  the  dappled  deer  that 
are  the  natural  denizens  of  the  wooded  shaw.  Jaques  is  half  self-conscious, 
and  has  a  comic  sense  of  his  own  comedy.  He  knows  that  he  is  partly 
acting.  I  can  just  remember  Macready  in  the  part,  and  his  acting  in  it 
was  indeed  a  thing  to  remember.  He  never  declaimed,  but  he  fully 
lived  the  tricksy  character.  He  did  not  know  the  “  Seven  Ages”  speech 
by  heart.  The  first  sentence  was  quick  repartee  in  answer  to  the  Duke. 
Jaques  had  not  then  thought  of  that  which  was  to  come  ;  but  as,  with 
gathering  emotion,  the  images  crowded  upon  the  brain,  thought  became 
fluid,  and  sequence  lent  rhythm.  In  the  little  wit-combat  with  Orlando, 
Macready’s  Jaques  was  superbly  splenetic  ;  while  with  Touchstone  he 
could  crow  like  chanticleer.  His  tones  and  attitudes  were  affected  and 
bizarre.  Macready,  it  is  said,  took  a  peculiar  delight  in  playing  this 
subtly  whimsical  and  very  complex  part.  The  ages  are  clinker-built — one 
generation  overlaps  another — and  each  generation  should  deliver  to  its 
successor  its  theatrical  memories.  The  actor’s  fame  lives  in  report,  as  his 
reward  comes  in  reverberation.  In  “  The  famous  Historie  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,”  a  “  mighty  line  ”  says  of  Tower  Hill : 

For  never  swarms  of  people  there  do  tread, 

But  to  rob  life  and  to  enrich  the  dead  ; 

and  we  that  report  reminiscences  record  the  dead.  Imagination  summons 
up  the  ghost  of  Roscius,  and  delighted  memory  paints  the  phantoms  for 
those  born  in  a  later  day.  One  thing  is  noteworthy  :  with  the  death  of 
the  ideal  and  poetical  drama — for  it  is  dead  now — the  tone,  taste,  and 
temper  of  theatrical  audiences  has  lowered  and  grown  baser.  Every  old 
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playgoer  will  recognise  this  truth.  And  here,  for  the  present,  my 
fancies,  stirred  by  the  new  dramatic  facts  presented  by  France,  Poland, 
and  Holland,  must  cease  to  play.  May  Ave  soon  see  Mdlle.  Bernhardt 
without  her  last  company,  and  Mdlle.  Beersmans  with  her  admirable 
troupe,  again. 


“THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY/’ 

By  David  James. 

ICOULD1SPT  write  you  a  story,  because  my  thoughts  would  go  too  fast 
for  my  pen,  and  all  the  feeling  of  its  dramatic  interest  Avould 
evmporate  before  I  could  get  to  the  end.  There  are  many  men  like  that, 
I  know.  I  don’t  attempt  to  explain  it ;  I  leave  that  for  others  ;  I  only 

know  I  feel  it  and  can  act  it,  but  Avrite  it - %  “  No,”  as  Goldfinch 

would  say,  “  damme,  that  ain’t  my  sort !  ” 

Will  I  tell  it  1  Yes;  and  you  can  put  it  doAvn  as  I  go,  and  make  use  of 
it  afterAvards,  if  you  like.  When  I  first  heard  it,  it  was  a  story  quite  new 
to  me ;  but  its  accuracy  Avas  vouched  for.  I’ve  told  it  in  one  or  tAvo  quiet 
corners  since,  and  never  found  it  otherwise  than  “  go,”  as  Ave  call  it.  I 
heard  it  in  Spain,  when  sitting  one  evening  at  the  door  of  the  Fonda  de 
Paris  hotel  in  Madrid.  My  attention  had  been  draAvn  to  an  old  man  Avho 
had  passed,  and  who  held  a  theatrical  bill,  of  large  size  and  Avith  flaming- 
colours,  such  as  the  Spaniards  love,  in  his  hand.  I  heard  him  mutter  as 
he  slowly  hobbled  by  me  some  Avords  which,  being  Spanish,  I  could  not 
understand ;  but  his  manner  Avas  so  eager,  and  he  seemed  so  excited,  that 
I  could  not  help  noticing  him,  though  the  playbill — old  associations 
brought  under  my  nose  so  far  away  from  home — made  me  laugh.  The 
guide  of  the  hotel,  Avho  Avas  standing  by — he  spoke  “  Not  ver  much 
Engleesh,”  only  it  Avas  enough  for  me  to  understand — heard  my  laugh, 
and  said : 

“  Pedrillo’s  nearly  done  for ;  but  he’s  been  a  fine  soldier  in  his  time.” 
“  What’s  he  got  in  his  hand  1  ”  I  asked. 

“  A  bill  of  the  play  at  the  Teatro  de  Apolo  to-night.” 

“  And  Avhat  Avas  he  saying  about  it  as  he  Avent  by  ?  ” 

“  He  said  that  he  Avould  go.  He  likes  all  players  ;  one  of  ’em  saved 
his  life  once.” 

Hoav  I  hadn’t  been  a  bit  interested  in  the  conversation  till  then ;  but 
a  story  about  an  actor  Avas  of  course  something  to  me,  and  I  asked  the 
guide  another  question  or  tAvo  to  lead  him  on.  Of  course  I  don’t  attempt 
to  give  you  the  man’s  Avords  any  more  than  I  Avould  trouble  you  Avith  an 
imitation  of  his  broken  English.  His  English  and  his  eternal  cigarettes 
half  spoiled  the  story  ;  but  it  Avas  interesting,  and  I’ll  give  it  you  in  my 
OAvn  Avay. 

Pedrillo,  some  five-and-twenty  years  before,  had  been  a  soldier  of  the 
Spanish  Guard,  Avas  accounted  a  trusty  man,  married,  and,  by  his  rather 
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young  wife,  liad  one  child.  He  could  not  have  had  many  comforts  as  a 
private  in  the  Spanish  Guard,  hut  was  said  to  have  been  very  happy  and 
envied  hy  his  comrades  for  his  good  and  rather  pretty  wife.  There  was 
no  saying  how  it  came  about,  but  one  morning  saw  his  wife  running  half 
mad  through  the  streets,  shrieking  for  her  husband.  Those  who  saw  her 
said  that  the  sight  of  her  agony  was  fearful.  Soon  the  news  flew  round. 
Her  husband  Avas  condemned  to  death  !  In  a  moment  of  passion  he  had 
struck  his  superior  officer.  Ho  one  could  tell  exactly  what  had  brought 
it  about.  Some  suggested  drink,  but  Spaniards  don’t  drink  much ;  some 
hinted  at  the  officer’s  impertinence  to  the  Avife.  That  may  seem  odd  if 
what  Ave  all  have  heard  about  the  Spanish  Avomen  is  true ;  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  Avith  the  story.  The  terrible  fact  Avas,  that  the  husband 
Avas  condemned  to  death.  People  said  that  the  bullets  that  killed  him 
Avould  also  kill  his  Avife.  It  Avas  hours  before  the  madness  Avhich  had 
seized  her  Avhen  the  neAvs  was  told  her  became  less  violent.  Days  and 
nights  she  Avas  said  to  have  Avandered  up  and  down  the  streets ;  once 
begging  a  poor  lieutenant  to  save  her  husband,  and  once  throwing  herself 
doAvn  before  the  generalissimo  to  ask  for  Pedrillo’s  life.  But  soldiers 
are  cheap  in  Spain,  Avhere  such  an  offence  can  only  be  punished  by  death. 
And  so  her  mad  pleadings  Avere  all  in  vain,  for  the  order  Avas  gone  out 
that  he  Avas  to  be  shot  the  next  morning.  One  Avoman  Avho  saAV  the  Avife 
then,  said  that  when  she  heard  it  she  turned  suddenly  cold  and  Avhite, 
aAvfully  quiet  and  calm,  and  got  up  from  her  knees  in  the  crowded  street 
where  she  had  knelt  to  the  queen’s  generalissimo,  and  Avalked  aAvay  as  if 
staggered,  and  with  the  long  look  of  despair  set  suddenly  upon  her  face. 
She  had  their  one  child  in  her  arms,  and  seemed  to  press  it  fiercely  to  her, 
as  if  with  the  strength  of  a  powerful  impulse.  And  so  she  Avent  her  Avay, 
Avith  the  long-drawn  agony  on  her  face,  and  a  Avild  light  in  her  eyes  that 
I  can  see  noAV  for  myself.  Ho  one  tried  to  stop  her,  for  those  Avho  knew 
her  kneAV  her  misery  ;  those  who  did  not  know  her,  perhaps,  thought  that 
she  Avas  mad.  She  Avent  on,  under  a  burning  sun,  through  the  dry 
white  glare  of  the  Madrid  streets  until  she  came  to  a  church,  and  in 
utter  exhaustion  threw  herself  on  the  steps  there.  People  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  church — strangers  and  pilgrims,  gazers  or  worshippers, 
priests  by  the  dozen,  and  women  by  the  score ;  but  not  one  took  notice  of 
the  poor  creature  half  lying  on  the  steps  in  the  fierce  sunlight.  A  pro¬ 
cession  of  priests,  with  cross  and  candle,  incense  and  bell,  left  the  church 
and  passed  doAvn  the  steps  aAvay  across  the  streets,  but  still  the  woman 
never  moved,  though  hundreds  of  others  knelt  as  the  procession  passed. 
One  of  the  last  to  leave  the  church  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  but  not 
of  it,  Avas  a  Avoman  avIio  walked  towards  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  side  of 
the  church.  She  passed  close  by  the  poor  creature  sitting  on  the  steps, 
and  something  seemed  to  touch  her  as  she  noted  her  attitude.  She  spoke 
to  Pedrillo’s  wife,  and  dreAV  her  into  a  confession  of  her  misery.  It  Avas 
half  told  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  then  the  stranger  took  the  poor 
Avoman  into  her  carriage,  and  they  drove  aAvay  together. 

That  night  there  Avas  a  state  visit  to  the  Teatro  de  Apolo,  and  the 
Queen  Isabella,  Avith  a  brilliant  court,  Avent  to  honour  the  great  actress  Avho 
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made  her  reappearance  that  evening.  The  play  was  “Medea.”  All  Madrid 
crowded  to  see  the  artist  who  acted  so  superbly  that  she  drew  tears  from 
her  audience  by  the  reality  of  her  sorrows,  and  when  she  declaimed  her 
apparent  indignation  at  her  wrongs  was  echoed  by  them.  She  never 
acted  better,  it  was  said,'  than  that  night,  and  what  a  notice  she  had  for 
it — what  an  audience  !  A  queen,  always  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  then 
in  her  days  of  power  and  success ;  a  throng  of  court  beauties  and  Spanish 
nobles,  and  a  crowd  which  allowed  no  word  of  hers  to  he  lost !  She  did 
net  !  I  fancy  I  hear  her  now  in  her  proud  speeches  of  sorrow  at  her 
husband’s  neglect,  her  hitter  indignation  at  a  suggested  compromise  by 
her  infidelity,  her  passionate  love  for  her  children,  and  her  long  wail  of 
agony  when  dying,  kissing  the  lips  of  the  children  she  had  slain  for  him 
- — her  husband.  Three  lives  sacrificed  for  one.  An  actress  can  always 
make  much  of  such  parts- — the  interest  goes  with  them  more  than  it  does 
with  an  actor  ;  but  she  played  it  that  night  as,  it  was  said,  she  had  never 
played  it  before,  and  she  added  some  words  of  mercy  which  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  all  there.  When  it  was  over  the  queen  commanded  the 
actress’s  attendance,  and  while  bestowing  the  highest  compliments  upon 
her  for  her  performance,  half  rebuked  her  for  taxing  the  sympathies  so 
much,  wondering,  she  said,  how  so  much  pain  could  be  felt  for  what  was 
only  acting.  The  queen,  it  was  said,  was  surprised  to  hear  the  actress 
reply  that  it  had  not  been  all  acting  that  night,  but  reality.  She 
demanded  why  that  should  be,  and  the  actress  answered  that  she  had 
that  day  heard  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  executed  the  next  morning,  and 
with  whose  life  two  others  would  be  taken.  “  Innocent  lives,”  she  said  ; 
*£  three  lives  in  one.” 

The  queen  asked  her  if  the  appeal  for  mercy  at  the  end  of  the  play 
was  meant  for  her.  The  actress  replied  :  “  Tes,  so  please  your  majesty;  ” 
and  then  she  told  the  story  of  Pedrillo’s  insubordination,  his  Avife’s  agony, 
the  young  babe,  Avhose  life  Avould  end  Avitli  the  mother’s,  as  the  mother’s 
must  cease  Avitli  Pedrillo’s.  She  pleaded  as  a  Avoman  can  plead,  mutely, 
tearfully,  and  tears  floAved  in  sympathy  from  all  who  heard  her.  The 
queen  turned  to  her  generalissimo  and  demanded  Avhy  the  man’s  life 
should  not  be  spared ;  but  the  officer  only  replied  in  the  one  word, 
“  discipline.”  Isabella  of  Spain  turned  to  the  actress  and  said  :  “  He 
shall  not  die.  Your  art  has  made  me  feel  to-night  the  ‘  gift  of  tears.’  ” 

Of  course  long  before  this  you  have  guessed  the  name  of  the  actress 
to  whom  Pedrillo  OAved  his  life.  It  Avas  Adelaide  Kistori,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  her  time.  Pedrillo  is  noAV  what  Ave  should  call  a  “  cobbler,” 
in  Madrid,  old,  boAved,  and  Aveak,  but  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
actress  Avho  saved  him  from  the  bullets  of  his  comrades.  It  Avas  the 
evening  of  her  reappearance  at  the  theatre  Avdien  I  saw  him  Avitli  the 
playbill  of  flaming  colours  in  his  feeble  hands,  and  it  Avas  the  name  of 
the  actress  upon  it  that  he  devoured  AA'ith  his  eyes,  and  breathed  out  as  if 
it  were  the  name  of  some  holy  saint. 

I  Avent  that  night  to  the  Teatro  de  Apolo,  partly  because  my 
curiosity  Avas  excited  by  the  old  cobbler,  partly  because  I  Avanted  to  see 
the  actress.  I  suav  her — not,  perhaps,  with  the  poAA’er  of  her  past  years, 
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"but  grand  still  and  wonderfully  tragic ;  and  I  pictured  to  myself,  as  slie 
played  her  part  then,  how  she  must  have  played  it  that  night  of  her 
appeal  to  Isabella. 

Long  after  many  interesting  incidents  of  my  wanderings  in  foreign 
parts  shall  have  passed  out  of  my  mind,  there  will  live  the  memory  of 
the  old  cobbler  of  Madrid  and  of  liistori  as  Medea. 


THE  ITALIAN  STAGE. 


By  R.  Davey. 

IT  is  unquestionable  that  the  Italians  are  the  most  theatre-loving  people 
in  the  world,  for  with  them  the  theatre  takes  the  place,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  drawing-room  and  club-lounge.  Almost  every  Italian  family  of 
any  social  position  has  a  box  at  one  of  the  principal  theatres,  where  visits 
are  received,  and  many  a  scene  from  “  The  School  for  Scandal  ”  is  enacted ; 
whilst  the  fair  gossip-mongers  flirt  with  their  cavalieri  serventi,  and 
cicisbei,  and  sip  ices.  In  winter  the  opera  is  the  standard  amusement  of 
the  fashionable  world  ;  while  the  favourite  resort  in  summer  is  the  cliurno 
or  open-air  theatre,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  stage  with 
its  accessories  facing  an  unroofed  enclosure,  with  the  seats  arranged  in 
tiers  one  above  another  and  fenced  off  by  an  iron  balustrade  from  a  terrace, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  gallery.  A  vast  covered  corridor  is  nearly 
always  to  be  found  adjacent  to  the  diurno,  beneath  which  the  audience  can 
take  refuge  in  case  of  a  shower,  walk  between  the  acts,  and  indulge  in 
bebite — cool  drinks,  such  as  sherbets  and  beer.  The  abbonamento  (or  sub¬ 
scription)  to  a  diurno  costs  from  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  for  the  season 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  representations.  When  a  dramatic  company  is  about 
to  visit  a  city  the  manager  first  secures  his  abbonati,  for  according  to  their 
number  he  is  able  to  regulate  his  expenses,  as  he  counts  little  on  chance 
spectators,  and  is  sure  to  have  almost  always  to  play  before  the  same 
audience. 

The  lyric  stage  in  Italy,  however,  takes  precedence  of  the  dramatic  ; 
and  in  the  large  capitals  like  Milan,  Yenice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  the  production  of  a  new  opera  is  considered  a  national  event, 
forming  for  many  days  previous  to  its  production  the  chief  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  salons  and  cafes.  No  such  enthusiasm  is,  however,  manifested 
in  regard  to  the  first  representation  of  a  new  play  ;  and  although  the  house 
may  be  crowded  and  the  author  called  before  the  curtain,  he  may  deem 
himself  happy  if  his  drama  is  played  four  times  during  the  season,  whereas 
a  popular  opera  will  be  given  night  after  night  for  two  months.  An  opera, 
if  it  has  any  merit,  may  be  the  means  of  carrying  the  fame  of  Italian  genius 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  the  comedy  which 
pleases  at  Yenice  will  be  appreciated  in  the  least  degree  at  Rome  or  Naples, 
such  are  the  variations  in  manners  and  customs,  especially  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  between  one  Italian  province  and  another.  Hence  opera  is 
greatly  fostered  and  protected.  There  are  a  dozen  musical  conservatori, 
public  and  private,  in  each  of  the  principal  cities  for  the  training  of  singers, 
and  prizes  are  accorded  to  them  out  of  funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by 
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the  government,  which  also  grants  large  annual  subsidies  to  the  leading 
lyric  theatres,  such  as  the  Scala  at  Milan,  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  the 
Fenice  at  Yenice,  the  Pergola  at  Florence,  the  Carlo  Felice  at  Genoa,  the 
Communale  at  Bologna,  and  the  Apollo  at  Rome.  The  dramatic  stage  has 
none  of  these  aids  ;  the  various  companies  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  artists  who  compose  them,  they 
scarcely  ever  obtain  any  special  recognition  from  the  government.  Although 
the  smallest  Italian  city  possesses  its  theatre,  and  some  of  the  capitals — 
Milan  and  Naples,  for  instance — at  least  a  dozen,  there  is  no  training- 
school  for  the  stage  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Nor  is  there  such  an 
institution  as  the  English  Dramatic  College,  where  decayed  artists  can 
retire  when  their  day  of  glory  is  past  and  they  have  become  poor  and  lonely. 
Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
create  an  establishment  of  this  sort  at  Bologna ;  but  with  no  very  great 
success.  Each  city  has  one  theatre — the  largest  and  most  magnificent — 
reserved  exclusively  for  operatic  performances,  and  where  the  unmusical 
drama  is  scarcely  ever  tolerated.  I  once  saw  Ristori  act  in  Metastasio’s 
“  Didone,”  at  the  Scala,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  during  the  war  of 
Italian  independence  ;  but  this  was  the  only  occasion  in  fifty  years  on  which 
an  actress  had  declaimed  in  that  enormous  edifice,  and  nothing  but  patriotic 
charity  would  have  excused  such  an  infringement  of  time-honoured 
etiquette.  When,  therefore,  the  Italian  opera-houses  close  for  the  season, 
they  are  never  re-opened  for  the  accommodation  of  wandering  “  stars.” 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  drama  is  banished  to  the  inferior 
theatres  ;  and  whilst  thousands  of  francs  are  spent  on  the  scenery  of  a  new 
opera  or  ballet,  the  poor  player  has  to  content  himself  with  an  indifferent 
stage  and  wretched  decorations.  In  short,  to  quote  an  observation  made  to 
me  when  in  America  by  Salvini,  “Theatrical  affairs  are  just  the  opposite 
in  Italy  to  what  they  are  in  America  and  England.  In  Italy  the  opera-bill  is 
never  changed  more  than  three  times  in  as  many  months  ;  in  London  and 
New  York  it  varies  almost  every  evening.  In  Italy  the  playbill  is  renewed 
nightly;  while,  with  you,  a  drama,  if  good,  may  have  a ‘run ’of  over  a 
hundred  representations.”  Nothing  surprised  Salvini  more,  during  his 
stay  in  London,  than  the  elaborate  splendour  of  the  mise-en-scene  of  some  of 
the  plays  ;  but  he  accounted  for  it  easily  enough.  The  managers  of  most 
of  the  New  York,  Paris,  and  London  theatres  do  not  hesitate  to  lavish  large 
sums  of  money  upon  their  decorations  and  scenery,  because,  should  the 
piece  fail  for  which  they  were  painted,  they  can  be  used  in  some  other. 
The  Italian  theatres  are  mostly  the  property  either  of  some  nobleman  or  of 
a  company  of  speculators,  whose  principal  object  is  to  make  as  much  money 
out  of  them,  and  spend  as  little  upon  them,  as  possible.  They  are  rented 
out  for  a  month  or  so  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  troupes  of  actors  -which 
are  constantly  wandering  about  the  country,  and  which  bring  their  own 
scenery  and  dresses  with  them — generally  of  the  cheapest  and  most  tawdry 
description. 

A  Tuscan  proverb  says  :  “  Figlio  d’attore,  attore  ”  (“  The  son  of  an  actor 
is  always  an  actor  ”).  And  this  in  Italy  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case.  The 
three  greatest  living  actors,  Salvini,  Rossi,  and  Majeroni,  belong  to  families 
which  have  long  been  familiar  on  the  stage;  and  so  do  the  actresses, 
Ristori  and  Sedoschi.  Signora  Ristori  made  her  cleiut  as  an  infant  in  the 
cradle,  and  was  for  years  a  member  of  a  troupe,  the  “leading  lady  ’of 
which  was  her  late  mother,  Signora  Maddalina  Ristori,  a  woman  of  great 
talent,  who  died  only  a  short  time  since  at  an  advanced  age.  There  still 
exists  in  Italy  a  Venetian  troupe  of  comedians  whose  ancestors  were  the 
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first  interpreters  of  the  comedies  of  Goldoni,  and  several  of  them  claim 
descent  from  players  who  enacted  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  serious 
classical  literature  before  the  courts  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Leonora 
cl’Este.  In  glancing  over  an  Italian  playbill  one  is  invariably  struck  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  artists  bear  the  same  name,  and  are  evidently 
connected  by  ties  of  consanguinity  or  of  marriage.  In  the  Ristori  troupe, 
for  instance,  there  are  several  actors  calling  themselves  by  the  same  name 
as  that  great  artist,  and  who  are  doubtless  of  her  family.  The  Salvinis’ 
company  embraces,  besides  the  brothers  Tommaso  and  Alessandro,  several 
Piamontis,  two  or  three  Piccininis,  and  two  Colonellos.  I  once  knew, 
years  ago,  in  Italy,  a  manager  named  Spada,  who  directed  a  little  troupe  of 
buffo  actors,  consisting  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  father  and 
mother,  three  or  four  uncles  and  aunts,  two  brothers,  and  one  or  two 
sisters,  in  addition  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  children.  Such  facts  are  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  social  status,  or  rather  want  of  status,  of  the 
profession.  Down  to  within  a  very  recent  period  ecclesiastical  censures 
weighed  heavily  upon  all  actors,  and  Christian  burial  was  denied  them 
unless  during  their  final  illness  they  had  formally  declared  their  intention 
to  abandon  the  stage  in  case  of  recovery.  So  severe  a  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  naturally  produced  a  strong  prejudice  against  those  who 
connected  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  stage ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
in  Italy,  a  land  where  social  changes  are  slow,  the  doors  of  her  somewhat 
formal  society  have  been  opened  to  admit  even  persons  so  distinguished  in 
any  sense  as  are  Ristori,  Piamonti,  Salvini,  and  Rossi.  The  social  unfriend¬ 
liness  of  the  audiences,  who  can  applaud  so  enthusiastically  that  a  stranger, 
witnessing  for  the  first  time  their  noisy  demonstrations,  would  easily 
believe  every  man  and  woman  in  the  theatre  ready  to  die  for  the  sake  of 
the  admired  artist,  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  patriarchal  system 
observable  in  the  formation  of  Italian  dramatic  companies.  The  members 
thereof  prefer  adopting  their  father’s  profession  rather  than  enter  another 
where  they  would  be  constantly  pointed  at  as  the  children  of  a  comico — 
“mummer.” 

A  little  research  into  the  history  of  the  Italian  stage  will  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  the  true  cause  both  of  the  harsh  condemnation  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  prejudice  against  this  great  profession.  The  plays  of  the 
old  Romans  were  proverbially  loose,  both  in  their  plots  and  dialogues  ; 
and  Juvenal  has  spoken  of  the  actors  of  his  time  with  the  bitterest 
contempt.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  members  of  the  various  religious 
confraternities  monopolised  the  stage  with  sacred  dramas  and  mysteries  ; 
and  the  “  profane  stage,”  as  an  Italian  writer  calls  it,  was  so  degraded  that 
more  than  once  both  the  Church  and  State  had  to  use  their  influence  to 
put  down  performances  which  were  too  infamous  to  be  here  described. 
When  the  Renaissance  came  the  drama  was  reinstated  in  the  position  it 
occupied  during  the  days  of  Roman  civilisation ;  but  the  plays  of  this 
period  were  merely  imitations  of  the  Latin  comedies  ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  most  celebrated  of  them  which  still  exists — “  The  Mandragora  ”  of 
Macchiavelli,  for  example — far  exceeding  their  models  in  obscenity.  When 
Benedict  XIV.  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  he  established  a  severe 
censorship  and  inaugurated  the  harsh  system  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  with  the  effect  of  banishing  immoral  productions  from  the  stage, 
though  without  improving  its  intellectual  tone.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Goldoni  appeared,  and  gave  to  the  world  his  charming  and  witty  comedies, 
which,  Lord  Macaulay  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  are  singularly 
pure,  and  not,  as  he  described  them,  without  evidently  having  read  a 
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single  one  of  them,  “  lewd  and  ribald.”  These  delightful  emanations  of 
genius  were  followed  by  lyric  dramas  of  Metastasio  and  the  lofty  tragedies 
of  Alfieri.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  succession  of  able  dramatists  : 
Monti,  Gozzi,  Manzoni,  Pellico,  Ippolito,  d'Asti,  etc.  ;  and  as  the  class  of 
plays  acted  was  elevated,  so  the  character  of  the  performers  was  also 
improved.  From  being  dissolute  they  became  generally  respectable ;  and 
at  present  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  better-conducted,  more  frugal 
or  industrious  class  of  men  and  women  can  scarcely  be  found  than  are  the 
Italian  players. 

The  Italian  actors  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  forming  themselves 
into  troupes,  or,  as  they  call  them,  comjpagnie,  placed  under  the  direction  of 
one  person,  wdro  is  both  manager  and  principal  performer.  They  divide 
these  troupes  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  acting :  thus,  there  are 
companies  of  tragic,  melodramatic,  and  comic  actors ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  same  entertainment. 
There  are  at  present  about  eighty  different  troupes  of  actors  in  Italy, 
including  those  devoted  to  the  marionettes  and  dialect  performances.  The 
principal  are  “  Salvini,”  “Ristori,”  “Majeroni,”  “  Sedoschi,”  and  “  Rossi,” 
for  tragedy  ;  the  “  Bellotti  Bon  ”  for  high  comedy ;  and  the  “  De  Mestri,” 
for  farce  and  vaudeville.  The  “  Ristori,”  “  Salvini,”  and.  “  Rossi”  troupes 
have  been  round  the  world  ;  but  the  “  Bellotti  Bon  ”  has,  I  think,  never 
left  Italy.  It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  well-trained  actors,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  representation  of  modern-society  plays  and  dramas, 
mostly  translated  from  the  French.  Bellotti  himself,  the  director,  is  not 
excelled  in  his  own  line  even  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  His 
company  is  rich,  and  its  scenery  and  dresses  are  tasteful.  The  late  Signora 
Cazzola,  formerly  the  leading  lady  of  this  troupe,  was  perhaps  the  best 
high-comedy  actress  Italy  has  produced.  Signor  Salvini  informed  me  that 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  told  him  he  preferred  this  lady’s'  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  Marguerite  Gauthier  (Heartsease),  in  “  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,” 
to  that  of  Madame  Doche,  who  created  the  part.  She  produced  a  great 
effect  when  the  dying  Camille  looks  at  herself  in  the  glass  for  the  first  time 
after  her  long  illness.  Instead  of  fainting  or  screaming,  as  is  usual  with 
most  actresses  who  undertake  the  part,  Signora  Cazzola  stood  for  a  long 
time  gazing  intently  at  the  havoc  disease  had  wrought  upon  her  lovely 
countenance.  Then,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  an  expression  of  intense  agony, 
she  turned  the  mirror  with  its  back  toward  her,  implying  that  she  could 
never  again  endure  the  pain  of  seeing  herself  reflected  upon  its  truth¬ 
telling  surface.  On  the  toilet-table  was  a  vase  full  of  camellias,  those 
beautiful  but  scentless  flowers,  which  were  emblematical  of  her  brilliant 
but  artificial  life.  Taking  one  of  these  in  her  hand,  she  plucked  it  to  pieces, 
leaf  by  leaf,  and,  when  the  last  petal  fell  to  the  ground,  went  quietly  back  to 
her  bed,  there  hopelessly  to  await  the  coming  on  of  death.  Her  parting  with 
Armand  was  very  pathetic,  especially  during  the  last  few  months  of  her 
life,  when  the  rapid  encroachments  of  consumption  were  becoming  only  too 
manifest  ;  and  Armand  was  no  less  a  person  than  Salvini  himself,  who  was 
so  devotedly  attached  to  her  that  her  death  almost  cost  him  his  life.  A 
superb  marble  monument  has  been  erected  to  her  memory  in  Santa  Croce 
by  her  faithful  admirer. 

Signora  Cazzola,  together  with  "Virginia  Marini  and  Isolina  Piamonti, 
were  pupils  of  Signor  Salvini.  Virginia  Marini  is  well  considered  in  Italy, 
and  used  to  be  the  leading  lady  in  the  Salvini  troupe.  She  now  directs  a 
company  of  her  own,  and  is  now  replaced  in  her  former  position  by  that 
fine  and  subtle  actress,  Signora  Giovannoli.  Piamonti  is  considered  a  most 
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versatile  actress,  equally  good  in  high  tragedy  or  in  the  liveliest  farce.  Her 
Dallila  in  “  Samsone  ”  was  much  admired  in  America ;  hut  her  rendering 
of  the  role  of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  few  will 
forget  who  saw  it.  Giovannoli’s  acting  as  Oj:>helia  is  unquestionably  her 
greatest  performance. 

Signora  Sedosclii  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  Italy. 
She  is  perhaps  less  stately  and  grand  than  Ristori  ;  but  in  fire  and  depth 
of  feeling  she  greatly  surpasses  that  eminent  tragedienne.  Her  Phedre  is 
pronounced  by  excellent  judges  equal  to  that  of  Rachel.  Signora  Sedoschi 
was  born  at  Naples,  and  is  the  proprietress  of  three  large  theatres  in  that 
city.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  nobleman.  Notwithstanding  her  rank, 
she  still  keeps  on  the  stage,  but  is  received  in  the  first  society.  She  has 
never  acted  beyond  the  walls  of  Naples. 

The  superlative  merits  of  Ristori  are  as  familiar  in  London  and  New 
York  as  they  are  in  Rome  and  Yenice.  The  mere  mention  of  her  name 
suffices  to  bring  before  my  readers  a  vision  of  genius,  beauty,  and  majesty. 
Her  method  of  declamation  is  truly  glorious,  and  has  won  her  a  foremost 
rank  in  her  profession. 

Of  all  Italian  actors  Gustavo  Modena  was  the  most  renowned.  He  is  to 
the  stage  of  his  native  land  what  Garrick  was  to  our  own ;  and  his  “points,” 
and  even  his  dress,  have  become  traditional,  and  are  almost  invariably 
retained  by  his  followers.  I  never  saw  him  act ;  but  I  once  heard  him  recite 
in  a  private  saloon — that  of  the  Bishop  of  Nice — his  famous  role  of  Saul,  in 
Alfieri’s  tragedy  of  that  name.  His  countenance  was  not  prepossessing, 
and,  like  Michael  Angelo,  he  had  a  broken  nose.  His  eyes  could  assume  a 
terrific  aspect ;  and  his  voice  was  rich,  powerful,  and  varied  in  its  tone- 
At  times  it  rolled  like  thunder,  while  at  others  it  was  as  soft  and  tender 
as  the  sweetest  notes  of  a  flute.  Signor  Modena  died  some  years  ago.  He 
was  the  master  of  Salvini,  and  to  him  that  illustrious  actor  does  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  much  of  his  fame. 

Rossi,  the  only  living  rival  of  Salvini,  doubtless  has  great  talents.  I 
think  him  even  more  impetuous  and  ardent  than  Salvini ;  but  he  is  less  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  his  elocution  is  decidedly  inferior.  Majeroni  is  a  man  of  the 
same  school,  but  much  older. 

Tommaso  Salvini,  our  late  visitor,  is  of  Milanese  parentage,  and  was 
born  in  the  Lombard  capital  on  January  1st,  1830.  His  father,  as  I  have 
already  said,  was  an  able  actor,  and  his  mother  a  popular  actress  named 
Guglielmina  Zocchi.  When  quite  a  boy  he  showed  a  rare  talent  for  acting, 
and  performed  in  certain  plays  given  during  the  Easter  holidays,  in  the 
school  where  he  was  educated,  with  such  rare  ability  that  his  father  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  him  to  the  stage.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  him  under 
tire  tuition  of  the  great  Modena,  who  conceived  much  affection  for  him. 
The  training  received  thus  early  from  such  able  hands  soon  bore  fruits, 
and  before  he  was  thirteen  Salvini  had  already  won  a  kind  of  renown  in 
juvenile  characters.  At  fifteen  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  the  bereave¬ 
ment  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  career 
for  two  years,  and  returned  once  more  under  the  tuition  of  Modena.  When 
he  again  emerged  from  retirement  he  joined  the  Ristori  troupe,  and  shared 
with  that  great  actress  many  a  triumph.  In  1849,  Salvini  entered  the  army 
of  Italian  independence,  and  fought  valiantly  for  the  defence  of  his  country, 
receiving  in  recognition  of  his  services  several  medals  of  honour.  Peace 
being  proclaimed,  he  again  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  a  company  directed 
by  Signor  Cesare  Dondini.  He  played  in  “  The  Edipo  ”  of  Nicolini — a 
tragedy  written  expressly  for  him— and  achieved  a  great  success.  Next  he 
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appeared  in  Alfieri’s  “  Saul,”  and  then  all  Italy  declared  that  Modena’s 
mantle  had  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders.  His  fame  was  now  prodigious, 
and  wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  He 
visited  Paris,  where  he  played  Orasmane,  Orestes,  Saul,  and  Othello.  On 
his  return  to  Florence  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Marquis  of 
Mormanby,  then  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Tuscany ;  and  this 
enlightened  nobleman  strongly  encouraged  him  to  extend  his  repertory  of 
Shakespearian  characters.  In  1865  occurred  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante’s 
birthday,  and  the  four  greatest  Italian  actors  were  invited  to  perform  in 
Silvio  Pellico’s  tragedy  of  “  Francesca  di  Rimini,”  which  is  founded  on  an 
episode  in  the  “  Divina  Commedia.”  The  cast  originally  stood  on  the  play¬ 
bills  thus  :  Francesca,  Signora  Ristori ;  Lancelotto,  Signor  Rossi ;  Paulo, 
Signor  Salvini ;  and  Guido,  Signor  Majeroni.  It  happened,  however,  that 
Rossi,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  play  the  part  of  Lancelotto,  felt  timid  at 
appearing  in  a  character  so  little  suited  to  him.  Hearing  this,  Signor 
Salvini,  with  exquisite  politeness  and  good-nature,  volunteered  to  take  the 
insignificant  part,  relinquishing  the  grand  role  of  Paulo  to  his  junior  in  the 
profession.  He  created  by  the  force  of  his  genius  an  impression  in  the 
minor  part  which  is  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  government  of  Florence,  grateful  for  his  urbanity,  presented 
him  with  a  statuette  of  Dante,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  rewarded  him 
with  the  title  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus. 
Later  he  received  from  the  same  monarch  a  diamond  ring,  with  the  rank 
of  officer  in  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  In  1868,  Signor  Salvini  visited 
Madrid,  where  his  acting  of  the  death  of  Conrad,  in  “  La  Morte  Civile  ”  pro¬ 
duced  such  an  impression  that  the  easily-excited  Madrilese  rushed  upon 
the  stage  to  ascertain  whether  the  death  was  actual  or  fictitious.  The 
queen,  Isabella  II.,  conferred  upon  the  great  actor  many  marks  of  favour, 
and  so  shortly  afterward  did  King  Louis  of  Portugal,  who  frequently 
entertained  him  at  the  royal  palace  of  Lisbon. 

Signor  Salvini  married,  a  few  years  since,  a  beautiful  English  girl,  who 
died  only  last  year.  It  was  for  her  that  the  famous  Italian  artist,  Cavaliere 
Frascheri,  painted  the  magnificent  portrait  of  Salvini,  now  on  exhibition  at 
his  studio  in  Manrisa  Road,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Signor  Salvini’s  recent  visit  to  London  I  need  scarcely  mention  ;  its 
triumphs  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public,  and  the  only  draw¬ 
back  to  its  complete  success  was  the  unhappy  fact  that  the  eminent  artist 
did  not  appeal  to  his  audiences  in  their  own  language. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  Salvini  of  the  stage  and  the  Salvini  of  private  life ;  the  one  so 
imposing,  impetuous,  and  fiery ;  the  other  so  gentle,  urbane,  and  even 
retiring.  He  is  a  gentleman  possessing  the  manners  of  the  good  old 
school  —  courtly  and  somewhat  ceremonious,  reminding  one  of  those 
Italian  nobles  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  whom  we  read  in  the  novels  of 
Giraldo  Cinthio  and  Fiorentino — uomini  illustri,  e  di  civil  costumi.  His 
greeting  is  cordial  and  his  conversation  delightful,  full  of  anecdote,  and 
marked  with  enthusiasm  for  his  art.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  I  was  of  opinion  that  his  interpretation  of  Hamlet  was  based  only  upon 
the  translated  text;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  conversation  on  the 
subjects,  I  discovered  that  he  was  well  acquainted  (through  literal  trans¬ 
lations)  not  only  with  the  text,  but  also  with  the  notes  and  comments  of 
our  leading  critics.  In  speaking  of  the  part  in  which  he  is  altogether 
unrivalled,  he  said :  “  I  am  of  opinion  that  Shakespeare  intended  Othello  to 
be  a  Moor  of  Barbary  or  some  other  part  of  Northern  Africa,  of  whom  there 
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were  many  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century.  I  have  met  several,  and 
think  I  imitate  their  ways  and  manners  pretty  well.  You  are  aware,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  historical  Othello  was  not  a  black  at  all.  He  was  a  white 
man,  and  a  Venetian  general  named  Mora.  His  history  resembles  that  of 
Shakespeare’s  hero  in  many  [particulars.  Giraldo  Cinthio,  probably  for 
better  effect,  made  out  of  the  name  Mora,  moro,  a  blackamoor  ;  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  unacquainted  with  the  true  story,  followed  this  old  novelist’s  lead ; 
and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  have  we  not  in  consequence  the  most  perfect 
delineation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Moorish  temperament  ever  conceived  ?  ” 
The  costumes  worn  by  Salvini  in  this  play  are  copied  from  those  depicted 
in  certain  Venetian  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  which  several 
Moorish  officers  appear.  It  took  him  many  years  to  master  this  role ;  and 
he  assured  me  he  could  not  play  it  more  than  three  times  in  succession 
without  experiencing  terrible  fatigue.  “  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me,” 
he  observed,  “  that  English  actors  can  play  a  great  character  like  this  so 
many  nights  in  succession ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  retain  self-possession 
whilst  the  fidgety  noise  of  scene-shifting  is  going  on  behind  them.  To 
avoid  this,  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  ‘  Othello  ’  into  six  acts,  and  to  make 
many  changes  in  ‘  Hamlet.’  ”  The  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  he 
throws  himself  into  the  part  he  is  representing  was  especially  evident  on 
the  occasion  of  his  playing  Saul.  After  the  performance  I  was  invited  to 
go  behind  the  scenes  to  speak  with  him,  and  was  surprised  as  well  as 
pained  to  find  him  utterly  exhausted.  I  could  not  help  saying,  “  How  can 
you  exert  yourself  thus  to  please  so  few  people  ?  ”  There  were  scarcely 
four  hundred  persons  assembled  to  witness  this  sublime  performance.  He 
answered  with  honest  simplicity,  “  They  have  paid  their  money,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  best  I  can  do  for  them ;  besides  that,  when  I  am  on  the 
stage,  I  forget  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  and  live  the  character  I 
represent.”  “  You  will,”  said  I,  “  make  a  grand  Lear.”  “  Yes,”  he  replied, 
“  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  something  out  of  the  old  king.  I  have 
been  reading  the  tragedy  for  some  time ;  but  it  will  still  take  me  two  years 
to  study  it  thoroughly.” 

Salvini  related  to  me  several  anecdotes  which  show  how  quick  he  is  to 
master  any  difficulties  accident  throws  in  his  way.  “  Once  I  bought,”  he 
said,  “  a  play  of  a  poor  young  writer  which  I  thought  I  could  make  some¬ 
thing  of ;  but  when  we  came  to  rehearse  it  for  the  last  time  before  repre¬ 
sentation,  it  seemed  to  me  utterly  flat  and  unprofitable.  The  piece  was 
called  ‘  La  Suonatrice  d’Arpa  ’  (‘  The  Harp  Girl  ’).  The  actors  all  said  the 
last  act  was  so  stupid  that  we  should  make  a  fiasco.  I  at  last  hit  upon  an 
idea.  We  had,  however,  only  a  few  hours  to  execute  it  in.  I  changed  the 
story  :  instead  of  the  play  ending  happily,  I  made  the  father  kill  his 
daughter  accidentally,  and  then  die  of  grief.  All  the  dialogue  had  to  be 
improvised  by  the  leading  actress  and  myself.  I  played  the  father,  and 
Signora  Piamonti  the  daughter.  Such  was  the  success  of  our  invention 
that  the  piece  was  played  eight  nights  in  succession ;  and  a  rival  actor, 
hearing  of  the  triumph  achieved  by  ‘The  Harp  Girl,’  bought  from  the 
author  for  a  handsome  sum  the  privilege  of  acting  it  in  certain  districts 
which  were  not  included  in  my  purchase  of  the  drama.  Hot  being  aware 
of  the  alterations  we  had  made,  and  performing  it  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  text,  he  made  un  fiasco  solenne — a  dead  failure.” 

After  the  first  performance  of  “  Zaire  ”  I  took  the  liberty  of  observing 
to  Salvini  that  a  superb  piece  of  “  business  ”  which  marks  his  acting  in 
the  last  act  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  text.  “  Oh,”  he  replied,  “  I  will  tell 
you  the  origin  of  it.  I  was  playing  at  Naples,  and  one  night,  when  I  threw 
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the  body  of  my  murdered  wife  upon  the  ottoman  in  the  last  act,  my 
burnouse  fell  off  and  fixed  itself  to  my  waist  like  a  tail.  I  saw  at  once 
that  if  I  was  not  careful  I  should  provoke  laughter,  and  instantly  imagined 
that  I  would  pretend  to  believe  the  clinging  drapery  was  the  wounded 
Zaire  grasping  me  behind.  I  appeared  to  dread  even  to  look  round,  lest  I 
should  encounter  her  pallid  face.  I  hesitated,  I  trembled ;  and  when  with 
a  supreme  effort  I  at  last  grasped  the  burnouse  and  cast  it  from  me,  I  still 
lacked  the  courage  to  ascertain  what  it  really  was,  and  stood  shivering  before 
•the  white  heap  it  made  upon  the  floor.  Finally,  just  as  I  thought  public 
curiosity  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  began  to  grow  weary,  I  stooped 
down,  and  seizing  the  white  mantle  dashed  it  from  me  with  contempt,  showing 
by  the  gesture  that  I  had  discovered  what  it  was,  and  felt  anger  that  such  a 
trifle  should  thus  alarm  a  bold  man  Avho  had  committed  murder.”  This 
pantomime  obtained  for  Salvini  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  one 
of  his  greatest  ovations. 

When  asked  why  he  did  not  learn  English,  “  Ah  !  ”  he  replied,  “  I  am 
too  old  ;  and  even  if  I  mastered  it,  I  could  not  control  my  knowledge  of  it. 
When  excited  I  should  be  lapsing  into  Italian,  which  would  be  very  absurd. 
You  asked  me  the  other  day  why  I  do  not  play  Orestes.  I  should  make  a 
queer  young  Greek  with  an  Apollo-like  figure  nowadays !  The  time  was 
when  I  looked  the  part  and  acted  it  well,  and  then  I  liked  to  play  it.  I 
must  leave  it,  with  many  other  good  things,  to  younger  men.”  Speaking 
about  dramatic  elocution,  he  said,  “  The  best  method  is  obtained  by  close 
observation  of  Nature,  and  above  all  by  earnestness.  If  you  can  impress 
people  with  the  conviction  that  you  feel  what  you  say,  they  will  pardon 
many  shortcomings.  And,  above  all,  study,  study,  study  !  All  the  genius 
in  the  world  will  not  help  you  along  with  any  art  unless  you  become  a  hard 
student.  It  has  taken  me  years  to  master  a  single  part.” 

Salvini’s  visit  to  America  was  fruitful  of  a  double  good.  He  showed 
forth  the  splendour  of  Italian  genius,  even  revealing  to  us  new  marvels 
in  that  mine  of  wealth,  the  works  of  the  greatest  bard  of  the  English- 
speaking  race ;  and  he  went  back  to  Italy  to  tell  her  people  of  things  he 
has  seen  in  the  New  World  which  his  great  compatriot  discovered — as 
wonderful  in  their  way  as  any  related  by  Othello  to  Desdemona’s  willing 
ear. 


Jack  Banister  and  Spiller  were  seated  one  evening  at  a  window — the 
former  reading,  the  latter  intercepting  the  light.  “  I  say,  Spiller,”  said 
Banister,  “  I  can’t  see  through  your  jaws.”  “  No,”  answered  he,  “  I  am  not 
lantern- jawed.” 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  presented  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Tisdall,  D.D., 
Chancellor  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  a  large  and  handsomely- 
embossed  silver  cup,  in  memory  of  the  long-continued  friendship  existing 
between  them,  and  of  his  (Mr.  Reeves’)  last  professional  visit  to  Ireland. 
The  cup  bears  the  inscription  :  “  To  Charles  Edward  Tisdall,  from  his  friend 
Sims  Reeves,  14th  of  October,  1880.”  The  date  is  that  of  Mr.  Reeves’  final 
concert  at  the  Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


Private  Theatricals. — Scenery  for  Amateurs,  reciters,  play-books,  tableaux- 
vivants,  charades,  tableaux  lights,  amateur  operas,  pantomimes,  ladies’  plays, 
gentlemen’s  plays,  fancy  costume  plates,  nigger  plays  and  joke-books,  wigs,  beards, 
moustaches,  and  all  make-up  articles.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  free. — S.  French, 
Dramatic  Publisher,  89,  Strand,  London.— [Advt.] 
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“WILLIAM  AND  SUSAN.” 


A  Play,  in  Three  Acts, 

Pounded  on  Douglas  Jerrold’s  Nautical  Drama,  “  Black-Eyed  Susan.”  Two  New  and  Original 

Acts  have  been  written  by  W.  G.  Wills. 

Douglas  Jerkold’s  famous  last  Act  is,  with  one  or  two  additions,  jireserved  in  its  integrity 

These  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  his  son,  Blanchard  Jerrold. 


Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  October  9th,  1880. 


The  Admiral  ... 
Captain  Crosstree 
Lieutenant  Pearce 
William  Bowlin 

Slater  . 

White  . 

Truck  . 


...  Me.  Hare. 

...  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes. 
...  Mr.  Dratcott. 

...  Mr.  Kendal. 

...  Mr.  Denny. 

...  Mr.  R.  Caihcart. 

...  Mr.  T.  N.  Wenhan. 
Old  Dame  Green 


Robert . 

Little  Bill 
Officer  of  Marines 
Master-at-Arms 
An  Old  Man  ... 

Susan  . 

Polly 


Mr.  Mackintosh. 
Master  Norton. 

Mr.  De  Verney. 

Me.  Brandon. 

Me.  J.  B.  Johnstone, 
Mrs.  Kendal. 

Miss  Kate  Phillips. 


Mrs.  Mackney. 


The  cry  of  “new  lamps  for  old  ones”  lias  seldom  been  raised  with  better 
cause  than  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  in  the  case  of  “  William  and  Susan.” 


THE  REPRIEVE.  “  HE  IS  FREE.'*  ACT  III. 


Jerrold’s  old  lamp  was  doubtless  a  good  one.  It  threw  a  full-bodied  ray,  as 
.if  projected  through  a  bottle  of  port-wine  or  reflected  from  a  bowl  of  punch, 
on  the  supposed  rollicking  seaside  and  seafaring  life  of  his  day  or  of  the 
day  immediately  preceding  it.  Its  lights  and  shadows  were  high  and 
broad,  and  the  conventional  characters  of  melodrama  were  introduced 
freely  as  a  background  for  William,  a  gallant  sailor,  who  had  stricken  down 
his  captain  for  insulting  his  wife.  What  life  once  existed  in  the  other 
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personages  has  long  since  died  out.  The  last  bold  smuggler  who  haunted 
St.  Martin's  Court  was  a  base  impostor.  His  roll  betrayed  Houndsditcl^ 
the  angle  of  his  hat  the  Minories,  his  silk  handkerchiefs  were  from  Man¬ 
chester,  his  cigars  from  Whitechapel.  He  was  in  truth  a  “  survival,”  a 
sorry  fraud,  if  ever  there  were  one. 

Xow  the  early  part  of  “  Black-Eyed  Susan  ”  was  mainly  made  tip  of  the 
persecution  of  Lovely  Sue  by  the  land-shark  Doggrass,  his  amphibian 


MR.  JOHN  HARE  AS  “THE  ADMIRAL.”  MR.  VV.  H.  KENDAL  AS  “  WILLIAM.” 


associates  Hackett  and  Baker,  and  his  broker’s  man.  There  was  much 
old-fashioned  fun  got  out  of  these  personages  and  Gnatbrain;  but  the  man 
in  the  cupboard  would  have  been  too  much  for  a  modern  cis-pontine 
audience.  When  I  first  saw  the  old  melodrama,  it  rested  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  wTho  had  completely  mastered  the  public  in  his 
part,  as  had  0.  Smith  in  “  The  Wreck  Ashore,”  a  kind  of  opposition 
nautical  drama,  written  by  Buckstone,  with  Grampus  as  the  chief  character, 
and  Marmaduke  Magog  as  the  parallel  to  Gnatbrain.  “  Black-Eyed  Susan  ” 
had  one  great  advantage  over  the  “Wreck  Ashore.”  Its  author  had 
served  afloat,  and  had  possessed  himself  completely  of  nautical 
phraseology.  So  thickly  were  marine  simile  and  metaphor  crowded 
into  the  dialogue,  that  the  very  air  of  the  theatre  smelt  of  tar,  and  on 
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coming  out  it  jarred  upon  one  to  find  the  people  without  pigtails.  But 
everyone  went  to  see  T.  P.  Cooke  speak  his  piece  to  the  court-martial 
and  dance  his  hornpipe — his  two  great  effects — and  then  went  home 
and  tried  to  dance  the  hornpipe  and  say  :  “  If  it  had  been  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  damme  I’d  ha’  done  the  same ;  ”  where  in  Mr.  Kendal 
wisely  follows  tradition  rather  than  the  printed  version. 

Seen  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Wills’s  brand-new  lamp,  “  William  and  Susan  ” 
is  quite  another  piece  from  the  “  Black-Eyed  Susan  ”  of  my  youth.  The 
broad  lights  and  sharply-defined  shadows  are  gone,  and  what  remains  is  an 
harmonious  picture,  with  its  keynote  of  colour  and  an  intelligible  story 
• — that  is  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  it.  On  the  principle,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  villany  must  be  in  the  play,  Mr.  Wills 
has  added  to  the  part  of  Captain  Crosstree  all  the  rascality  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  by  the  suppression  of  Doggrass,  Hackett,  and 
Baker.  So  far  he  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  philosophers  who 
think  human  blackguardism  a  constant  quantity,  changing  only  from  time 
to  time  in  form.  It  is,  however,  very  hard  on  the  character  of  the  British 
sailor ;  much  more,  as  the  elegant  Chesterfield  might  have  remarked,  on 
that  of  the  naval  officer,  to  represent  him  as  the  deliberate  seducer  of  a 
sailor’s  wife.  In  the  olden  time,  before  the  heroic  sailor  was  invented  by 
Dibdin,  the  naval  officer  was  frequently  represented  as  a  drunken  brute,  bluff 
almost  to  savagery ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  his  detractors  to  represent  him 
as  something  worse  than  a  Lovelace. 

Whether  “  the  service  ”  will  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Wills  remains  to  be 
seen ;  for  courts-martial,  as  he  should  know,  look  to  “  the  good  of  the 
service,”  as  well  as  on  the  absolute  merits  of  the  case.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  in  dealing  with  a  “  Surrey  piece,”  the  writer  has  been 
overcome  by  the  traditions  of  that  celebrated  theatre ;  and  I  fancy  that  I 
see  shining  through  the  uniform  of  Captain  Crosstree,  the  wicked  nobleman, 
in  a  velvet  coat,  crimson  pantaloons,  and  sticking-plaister  boots,  whose 
mission  it  is — or  rather  was,  over  the  -water — to  attempt  to  outrage  lovely 
woman.  Now  Jerrold  felt  that  his  rich  people  ought  to  be  wicked  and  his 
poor  people  good,  in  order  to  flatter  his  audience ;  but  he  distributed  his 
villany  over  a  wider  area,  and  made  Crosstree  only,  as  it  were,  a  “  casual  ” 
villain,  yielding  for  an  instant  to  the  influence  of  external  black  eyes  and 
internal  rum-and-water. 

Concerning  the  lengthening  of  the  last  act,  I  differ  entirely  from  the 
opinion  freely  expressed  by  many  better  judges,  on  and  after  the  first 
night’s  performance.  Into  the  question  of  introducing  a  prayer  on  the 
stage  I  do  not  propose  to  enter,  thinking  that  precedent  absolves  Mr.  Wills 
from  any  charge  of  bad  taste ;  but  I  certainly  hold  that  the  gain  in  time  is 
very  valuable.  It  has  been  my  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  present  on  many 
sad  and  solemn  occasions,  and  my  recollection  assures  me  that  the  emotion 
produced  by  that  wild  “coronach,”  the  Dead  March  from  “  Saul,”  and  the 
sullen  boom  of  the  minute-guns,  is  greatly  increased  by  their  prolongation. 
The  first  gun  and  the  first  sorrowful  wail  strike  with  but  slight  effect  upon 
ears  attuned  to  cynical  witticisms,  but  with  each  recurrent  gun  emotion 
gathers,  until  at  last  it  becomes  almost  uncontrollable.  I  therefore  recog¬ 
nise  the  artistic  purpose  of  slightly  lengthening  the  last  act,  which  certainly 
produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  audience. 

Probably  few  melodramas  have  been  more  effectively  played  than 
“William  and  Susan.”  One  might,  perhaps,  like  a  little  more  youthfulness 
and  dash  in  William,  who  need  hardly  appear  from  the  first  over¬ 
come  by  a  forecast  of  his  terrible  trial;  but  nothing  could  be  better  than 
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Mr.  Kendal’s  rendering  of  tlae  latter  scenes.  Susan,  rescued  from  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  by  Mr.  Wills,  is  admirably  natural  as  portrayed 
by  Mrs.  Kendal.  Mr.  Hare,  after  bis  manner,  makes  much  of  a  small 
character ;  and  Mr.  Barnes  is  so  good  a  Captain  Crosstree  that  the 
burlesque  associations  of  the  part  are  completely  forgotten. — Bernard 
H.  Becker. 


“BOW  BELLS.” 


A  New  and  Original  Comic  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  written  by  Henry  J.  Byron, 
First  2^'oduced,  Royalty  Theatre,  Monday,  October  4ith,  1880. 


Captain  Basil  Bagot  Mr.  Phillip  Day. 
Dick  Sycamore  ...  Mr.  Frank  Cooper. 
Fred  Latham  ...  Mr.  H.  Kelsey. 

Pogson  . 


Boozer  .  Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes. 

Sloggs  .  Mb.  Franciss  Wyatt 

Effie .  Miss  Kate  Lawler. 

Bessie .  Miss  Emma  Ritta. 

Mrs.  Percival  ...  Miss  Maggie  Brennan. 
Miss  Amy  Craweord. 


“POPSY  WOPSY.” 


By  Sydney  Grundy  and  E.  Solomon. 


Old  Heavyside  ...  Mr.  Edward  Righton. 
Young  Heavyside  ...  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh. 
JohnBunyan  Wopsy  Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes. 


Mrs.  Wopsy  ... 

Betsy . 

Popsy  Wopsy 


Miss  Maggie  Brennan. 
Miss  F.  Lavender. 
Miss  Kate  Lawler. 


Laughter,  loud  and  long,  and  evident  enjoyment,  were  the  result  of  the 
ringing  of  “  Bow  Bells  ”  when  I  beard  them.  It  is  a  story  of  London  life, 
told  as  only  Mr.  Byron  can  tell  such  wholesome,  hearty,  and  characteristic 
tales,  with  humour  and  nature,  love  and  wit,  earnest  manhood  and  pretty 
womanhood  nicely  blended.  A  kind  of  story  that  affected  youth  and  blase 
playgoers  may  turn  from  with  an  impudent  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but 
just  the  class  of  play  beloved  by  the  middle  classes  likely  to  frequent  the 
Boyalty.  The  people  turn  to  such  plays  as  these,  because  they  contain  types 
of  people  they  know.  As  the  plot  is  unfolded,  they  say :  “  Isn’t  that  like  old 

So-and-so.”  “  Why, that  is  justwliatyoung - wouldhave_said;  ”  or,  “There 

now,  Carry,  would  not  Miss  — - —  talk  just  like  that !  ”  Mr.  Byron  writes  for 
the  people  he  understands  and  who  appreciate  him ;  and  criticism  may  talk 
until  it  is  black  in  the  face  about  repetition  and  plan  and  situation,  and  so 
on ;  but  such  plays  as  these  please  the  people,  and  they  deserve  to  do  so. 
They  are  little  humble  domestic  poems,  and  they  teach  old  men  to  be 
unselfish  and  honest  English  lads  and  lasses  to  be  kind  and  true  and 
affectionate  to  one  another.  The  man  who  could  not  laugh  at  “  Bow  Bells  ” 
must  be  a  curmudgeon,  for  Mr.  Byron  has  become  the  wholesome  Dickens 
of  the  stage.  The  acting  of  the  little  play  all  round  was  consistent,  clever, 
moderate,  and  appropriate  ;  in  the  case  of  Phillip  Day,  a  dissolute  captain, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Wyatt,  a  laconic  gardener,  far  above  the  average  of  stage 
characters.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  Mr.  Geoffrey  Twinkleliorn  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bighton  was  as  thoroughly-sustained  and  amusingly-depicted 
a  performance  as  I  have  seen  for  some  time — the  very  soul  of  geniality  and 
cockney  good-nature.  After  seeing  Mr.  Bighton  act,  I  seemed  to  have 
known  Twinkleliorn  and  to  have  enjoyed  an  hour  or  so  in  his  sunny 
presence.  The  very  man  was  before  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  shaken  him 
by  the  hand,  I  seem  to  know  him  so  well.  The  vulgarly-named  “  Popsy 
Wopsy” — it  always  seems  to  me  injudicious  to  treat  the. stage  to  these 
puerilities — looks  as  if  it  were  an  imitation  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
method  of  treating  the  common  affairs  of  everyday  life  in  a  musical  and 
semi-romantic  spirit.  The  result  is  not  happy. — C.  S. 
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“MABEL.” 


A  New  and  Original  Domestic  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Frederic  Hat,  Esq. 
First  produced,  Olympic  Theatre,  Saturday,  October  1  Gth,  1880. 


Mr.  Philip  Fleetwood. .  Mr.  D.  Fisher. 

Mr. Leonard  Fleetwood  Mr.  a.  Dacre. 
Gilbert  Gainsford  ..  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon. 
Redmund  ..  ..  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson. 

Dawdell . Mr.  F.  Moreland. 

Therese . 


Jem  ..  ..  ..  Mr.  Graeme. 

Mrs.  Fleetwood  ..  Miss  C.  Lecleeq. 
Mabel  Ransome  ..  Miss  C.  Addison. 

Susan . Miss  B.  Power. 

Jane  . Miss  F.  Thorne. 

..  Miss  Williams. 


Future  generations  may  care  to  preserve  the  plot  of  this  curious  play, 
as  it  appeared  to  one  of  our  most  able  and  accurate  critics.  This  is  how  it 
struck  him  :  “  To  begin  with,  there  was  a  worthy  middle-aged  lady,  who 
with  the  best  possible  intentions,  concealed  from  her  husband,  on  his  return 
from  India,  the  death  of  their  daughter,  allowing  him  to  welcome  a  chance 
visitor  as  his  dearly-loved  child.  Then  there  was  the  young  lady  herself,, 
the  Mabel  of  the  play,  who,  though  a  girl  of  irreproachable  moral  character, 
lent  herself  to  the  deceptive  scheme,  and,  while  avowing  her  distaste  for 
the  role  of  impostor,  racked  her  brains  after  the  manner  of  the  Tichborne 
Claimant,  for  detailed  evidence  whereby  to  keep  up  her  supposed  parent’s 
delusion.  What  these  good  people  were  about  to  commit  such  a  crime, 
even  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  fond  father  in  ignorance  of  his  daughter’s 
death,  it  was  difficult  to  see ;  and  it  was  harder  still  to  understand  how, 
from  the  best  motives  in  the  world,  a  legal  friend  of  the  family  could  aid 
and,  indeed,  instigate  such  a  plot.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  the  mystery.  There  were  a  couple  of  deep-dyed  criminals — a 
stone-cutter  and  a  convict— who  conveniently  got  themselves  mixed  up  in 
the  affair.  The  stone-cutter  knew  that  the  real  Mabel  was  dead,  because  he 
had  been  employed  to  carve  the  inscription  upon  her  tombstone,  and,  having 
been  in  love  years  ago  with  the  false  Mabel's  mother,  he  was  anxious  to  be 
revenged  on  her  deceitful  child.  The  convict,  on  his  part,  was  engaged  to- 
the  false  Mabel,  and,  instead  of  judiciously  concealing  himself  from  the 
detectives  who  were  on  his  track,  persisted  in  claiming  the  hand  of  his 
promised  bride.  To  account  satisfactorily  for  the  conduct  of  people  such 
as  these  was  soon  found  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  the  only  resource 
left  was  to  enjoy  such  amusement  as  might  be  derived  from  watching  their 
strange  proceedings,  and  from  wondering  how  the  author  could  extricate 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  inexplicable  folly.” 

For  the  rest,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  literary  or  artistic  merit 
of  the  unfortunate  play. 


®.ut  ®mnibtt0-llo.x. 


THE  last  number  of  The  Theatre  had  scarcely  been  published  two  days 
when  its  Editor  and  Publishers  received  a  printed  slip  purporting  to  be  a 
“  London  Letter,”  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  was  con¬ 
spicuously  printed:  “From - ,  Editor  of  ‘The  Biograph;’  Editor  of 

*  Colburn’s  Hew  Monthly.’  ”  The  London  Letter  was  not  of  astounding 
importance.  It  told  an  eager  and  expectant  audience  that  “  next  week 
we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  chill  October;”  that  the  days  are  becoming 
shorter  and  the  nights  colder ;  that  the  birds  are  gossiping  in  their  winter 
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quarters  and  leaving  us  every  day  ;  that  the  leaves  are  falling  ;  and  various 
other  statements  of  thrilling  interest  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  minute 
study  of  London  life,  and  are  said  to  tickle  the  expectant  ears  of  provincial 
readers.  But  conspicuously  marked  on  the  printed  slip  of  a  London  Letter 
was  the  following  paragraph  : 

We  often  complain  that  the  Americans  take  our  literary  work  without  payment 
or  acknowledgment,  but  there  are  some  at  home  who  are  evidently  not  above  the 
practice.  The  Theatre  for  October  contains  a  life  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Florence,  the 
actor.  This  sketch,  from  first  page  to  last,  is  copied  from  “  Colburn’s  New  Monthly  ” 
for  September,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  sentence ;  without  the  use  of 
quotation  marks,  or  any  acknowledgment  of  any  kind.  The  proprietor  of  “  The 
New  Monthly  ”  pays  for  the  sketch  and  sells  it  in  his  magazine  for  half-a-crown  ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  The  Theatre  simply  takes  the  sketch  for  nothing,  and  sells 
it  for  a  shilling.  The  idea  may  be  considered  a  good  one,  but  I  think  it  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  found  to  be  expensive.  As  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned,  the  law 
is  on  their  side,  and  many  may  consider  it  absurd  that  they  should  pay  for  au 
article  they  can  get  for  nothing;  but  as  far  as  The  Theatre  is  concerned,  the  law 
is  not  on  their  side,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  will  hear  more  about  it. 


Now  certainly  no  one  was  more  astounded  on  reading  tbis  paragraph 
than  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine.  He  had  not  set  eyes  on  “  Colburn’s  New 
Monthly  ”  for  years,  certainly  not  since  the  well-remembered  days  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth ;  he  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  “  The 
Biograph ;  ”  and  with  the  name  of  his  correspondent  he  was  unhappily 
unfamiliar.  Still  it  was  a  serious  charge  of  something  worse  than 
plagiarism ;  a  charge  that  involved  something  more  important  than 
mere  meanness  and  a  desire  to  “  steal  what  isn’t  liis’n ;  ”  the  kind  of 
accusation  that  no  literary  man  likes,  and  certainly  one  that  is  seldom 
made  by  gentlemen  without  the  courtesy  of  a  preliminary  explanation 
and  mutual  interchange  of  civilities. 


Thus  charged  with  literary  petty  larceny,  I  reflected  in  what  manner 
I  became  possessed  of  the  brief  biography  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Florence, 
published  in  the  October  number.  Anxious  to  obtain  facts  and  nothing 
else — facts  simple  and  unadorned — I  applied  to  the  fountain-head — ■ 
Mr.  Florence  himself ;  and  in  reply  he  forwarded  me  a  scrap-book 
full  of  newspaper  cuttings,  which  I  distinctly  understood  had  been 
compiled  from  statements  taken  down  from  Mr.  Florence’s  own  lips, 
and  were  quite  at  my  service  for  republication.  Unfortunately,  as 
it  turned  out,  I  selected  a  cutting  that  had  been  recently  compiled 
from  the  very  scrap-boolc  at  the  request  of  someone  else,  and  one  that 
had  already  appeared  in  “  Colburn’s  New  Monthly.”  There  was  nothing 
on  the  cutting  to  show  where  it  came  from ;  there  was  no  trace  of  original 
writing  or  of  original  thought  on  the  matter  whatever ;  and  I  merely 
took  in  another  form  the  facts  that  appeared  over  and  over  again  in  the 
scrap-book  that  Mr.  Florence  forwarded  to  me  with  full  permission  to 
republish.  Had  1  known  or  dreamed  that  I  was  republishing  what  had 
appeared  before  in  an  English  magazine,  I  would  have  rejected  the 
“cutting”  altogether,  and  endeavoured  to  exercise  some  ingenuity  in 
inventing  a  method  for  putting  forward  the  same  facts  in  different  phrase¬ 
ology.  I  was  innocent  entirely  of  any  mala  fides,  or  of  any  underhand 
means  of  getting  for  nothing  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  for. 

Had  the  aggrieved  gentleman  extended  to  me  the  civility  of  demanding  an 
explanation,  before  he  penned  his  “London  Letter,”  he  would  have  learned  the 
truth  frankly  enough,  and  received  an  ample  apology  for  a  pure  accident. 
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That  apology  I  willingly  offer  to  the  proprietors  of  “  Colburn’s  New 
Monthly,”  to  the  proprietors  of  “  The  Biograph,”  or  to  anyone  else  who 
has  been  injured  by  my  innocent  republication  of  the  compilation  from 
Mr.  Florence’s  scrap-book;  but  I  cannot  think  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  any  such  courteous  concession  is  due  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  so  indifferent  to  justice  and  courtesy  alike,  as  to  communicate,  with¬ 
out  question,  his  paragraph  to  a  circle  of  country  papers,  and,  having 
ascertained  the  truth,  to  decline  to  rectify  the  effects  of  his  haste  and 
impetuosity. 


Spiller  being  one  evening  behind  the  scenes,  tormented  with  a  violent 
toothache,  the  barber  of  the  theatre  offered  to  relieve  him  by  drawing  it. 
“  No,  my  good  friend,”  replied  he,  “  I  cannot  spare  one  tooth  now;  but  on 
the  10th  of  June  the  house  closes,  and  you  may  draw  every  tooth  in  my 
head,  for  I  am  sure  after  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  eat.” 


After  listening  one  evening  to  a  very  wretched  singer,  Suett  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  song.  “  Much  like  the  small-pox,”  he  answered, 
“  a  good  job  when  it’s  over.” 


Sim  ter,  1728-1776. — Returning  from  the  North,  Sliuter  had  with  him  in 
the  coach  a  crusty  old  fellow,  who  evaded  every  effort  for  drawing  him  into 
conversation.  In  a  lonely  part  of  the  road  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman,  and  Shuter,  as  he  heard  the  words,  “Your  money  or  your 
life,”  saw  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  in  unpleasantly  close  proximity  to  his  head. 
Immediately  putting  on  a  vacant  stare  and  idiotic  expression,  he  said :  “  I 
ha’  got  no  money;  nunkey  there  pays  for  I,  turnspikes  and  all.”  The  high¬ 
wayman  immediately  turned  to  the  taciturn  passenger,  and,  after  easing 
him  of  his  valuables  and  cursing  Shuter  for  a  fool,  allowed  the  coach  to 
proceed.  Shuter,  by  this  manoeuvre,  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
the  proceeds  of  a  benefit,  he  had  with  him. 

Theatrical  Qualifications. — A  candidate  for  the  stage,  early  in  the 
present  century,  applied  to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  for 
an  engagement.  After  he  had  exhibited  specimens  of  his  various  talents,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  the  manager  and  him  :  “  Sir,  you 
flutter.”  “  So  did  Mrs.  Inchbald.”  “  You  are  lame  of  a  leg.”  “  So  was 
Foote.”  “But  you  are  thick-legged.”  “So  is  Jack  Johnstone.”  “You 
have  an  ugly  face.”  “  So  has  Liston.”  “You  are  very  short.”  “  So  was 
Garrick.”  “  You  squint  abominably.”  “  So  did  Lewis.”  “  You  are  a  mere 
monotonous  mannerist.”  “  So  is  Ivemble.”  “  You  are  but  a  miserable 
copy  of  Kemble.”  “So  is  Barrymore.”  “You  have  a  perpetual  whine.” 
“  So  has  Pope.”  “  In  comedy  you  are  quite  a  buffoon.”  “  So  is  Munden.” 
“  You  sing  as  ill  as  you  act.”  “  So  does  Kelly.”  “  But  you  have  all  these 
defects  combined.”  “  So  much  the  more  singular.” 


One  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  in  the  “  Green  Room  Annual  ”  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  called,  “  How  I  escaped  a  Testimonial.’’ 
This  excellent  comedian  reckoned  without  his  host.  The  escape  was  brief; 
the  testimonial  sure.  In  fact,  on  the  200th  night  of  “  The  Upper  Crust,” 
Mr.  Toole  received  a  perfect  bouquet  of  testimonials.  First  of  all  at  the 

Folly  Theatre - But  let  me  tell  it  in  Mr.  Toole’s  own  words  :  “  Curiously 

enough,  on  Saturday  evening,  having  played  Caleb  Plummer  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  taken  a  quiet  dinner  at  my  club,  I  went  to  my  room  for  rest  before 


Anne  Mie. 

MR.  VAN  ZUYLEN  AS  “  KOENRAD  DEEL.”  MISS  BEERSMANS  AS  “aNNE  MIE.” 
Koenrad.  “  Take  pity  on  me  !  You  do  not  know  how  I  love  !  ” 


[From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  Debenhain ,  158,  Regent  Street .] 
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dressing  for  Doublechick.  My  room  looked  like  a  bazaar,  there  was  a 
splendid  timepiece,  and  a  very  beautiful  silver  wine-stand,  with  an  in¬ 
scription,  ‘  In  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  200th  night  of  “  The  Upper 
Crust.”  Presented  to  J.  L.  Toole  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his 
company:  Mr.  G.  Loveday,  Mr.  J.  Billington,  Mr.  G.  Shelton,  Mr.  E.  Garden, 
Mr.  PI.  Westland,  Mr.  W.  Brunton,  Mr.  G.  Carne,  Mr.  E.  D.  Ward,  Miss 
Thorne,  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone,  Miss  Cavalier,  Miss  Liston,  Miss  M.  Santon, 
Miss  Boland  Phillips.’  The  company  were  outside  my  room,  watching  the 
effect  of  this  agreeable  and  delightful  surprise.”  Mr.  Toole  also  received, 
from  an  old  friend  in  Dublin,  a  beautiful  clai’et-jug,  with  his  portrait  as 
Mr.  Doublechick  engraved  on  it ;  and,  as  a  further  interesting  memento,  a 
valuable  letter  from  the  veteran  actor  and  celebrated  clown,  Tom  Matthews, 
who  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Brightonattheripeage  of  seventy-five,  pre¬ 
senting  his  dear  good  friend,  J.  L.  Toole,  with  the  snuff-box  presented  by  the 
great  Grimaldi  to  Tom  Matthews,  who  was  his  pupil.  It  it  curious  to  remark 
how  all  these  kindly  and  affectionate  gifts  were  presented  to  Mr.  Toole 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  200th  night  of  “  The  Upper  Crust,”  immediately 
after  he  had  written  the  article,  “  IIow  I  escaped  a  Testimonial.” 

The  cast  of  “  Anne  Mie,”  now  that  it  is  fairly  settled,  looks  well  enough, 
and  before  the  dull  month  of  November  is  well  on  its  way,  this  interesting 
Dutch  drama  will  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  public  opinion.  For  old 
Dickson,  the  stern  father,  the  miser  and  the  madman,  we  have  Mr.  James 
Fernandez,  an  actor  of  nerve  and  muscle,  who  cau  hold  an  audience  aiid 
command  a  scene.  The  first  act,  which  is  a  drama  in  itself,  stands  or  falls 
by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Fernandez.  This  is  one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  play. 
Next  to  that  in  importance  comes  the  villain,  a  villain  with  a  pathetic 
undertone,  one  Jan  Schruif — the  nikker — an  evil  man  with  a  sad  story, 
and  happily  just  the  man  has  been  secured  for  him  in  Mr.  Flockton,  an 
able  character  acter.  Now  for  the  lighter  assistance.  Koenrad  Deel,  the 
soul  of  good -nature  and  buoyancy,  the  youth  beloved  by  the  women  and 
adored  by  the  men,  the  representative  of  all  that  is  gay  and  expectant,  is 
Mr.  Forbes-Bobertson,  who,  in  the  love  scene,  has  a  chance  of  repeating  the 
distinct  success  he  made  in  “Dan’l  Dnice.”  The  contrast  to  all  this  Dutch 
elementistheyoungEnglishmanwho  is  the  cause  of  the“Buined  Home,”  and 
Herbert  Bussell,  the  engineer,  will  be  played  by  Mr. Edgar  Bruce.  Anne  Mie, 
the  heroine  of  this  eventful  story,  is  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  an  artist  of  the 
first  importance,  who  has  to  depict  the  agonies  of  a  woman  who  has  brought 
sorrow  on  her  family,  and  suffers  bitterly  for  her  sin — a  grand  opportunity 
for  anyone  of  an  artistic  temperament.  The  sweet  and  pure-minded  maiden, 
Lise,  over  whose  birth  the  shadow  falls,  is  Miss  0.  Graham,  who  has 
graduated  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  and  is  likely,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre,  to  take  her  degree.  The  comic  characters  fall  to  Mr.  de  Lange 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  and  amidst  the  subordinates  are  many  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  future.  Two  real  Dutchmen  are  in  the  company; 
one  of  them  acted  in  Dutch  last  season  at  the  Aquarium. 


Mr.  Bosier  Faassen’s  eloquent  play  required  but  little  altei'ation  to  suit 
it  to  the  English  stage.  The  changes  have  been  effected  in  a  reverential 
spirit,  and  will  be  found  chiefly  in  turning  Bynhoff  into  an  Englishman, 
altering  the  finales  of  the  several  acts,  and  generally  curtailing  the  dialogue, 
which,  when  possible,  is  cast  in  a  poetical  vein  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  play  will  be  produced  on  Monday,  November  1st,  and  submitted  to  an 
unusually  distinguished  audience. 
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“  Olivette  ”  at  the  Strand  is  a  distinct  success,  and  though  some  people 
object  that  the  music  is  trivial  and  the  acting  indifferent,  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  is  a  gay  and  exhilarating  entertainment,  smart,  satiny,  and 
stockingy,  with  pictures  of  pretty  women  perpetually  before  the  eyes,  and 
that  glow  of  action  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie  has  so  happily  caught  from  the 
French  stage,  ever  present.  Besides,  however  aesthetically  trivial  and 
artistically  indifferent,  it  is  a  relief  from  the  “  tears,  idle  tears  ”  that  flow 
in  abundance  at  other  theatres.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 


situations  in  “  Olivette,”  in  which  M.  Marius — that  admirable  actor — and 
Mr.  Knight  Aston,  uncle  and  nephew,  meet  face  to  face  as  burlesc[ue 
Dromios.  And  on  the  other  side  my  friend  Mr.  Wallis  McKay  has  sketched 
Mr.  Ashley,  the  typical  wicked  Marquis,  lecturing  the  facetious  Mr.  Harry 
Cox,  who  looks  so  wonderfully  like  the  late  Mr.  Buckstone  in  the  opera, 
and  recalls  so  many  of  that  admirable  comedian’s  tricks,  that  he  quite 
frightens  one. 

The  indefatigable  and  ever  lively  Frank  C.  Burnand  has  many  dramatic 
irons  in  the  fire.  “  Society  and  the  Stage  ”  is  destined  for  the  Gaiety,  and 
though  the  title  may  be  changed,  here  will  be  found  a  free  adaptation  of 
“  Le  Mari  de  la  Debutante.”  It  will  not  be  acted  until  Mr.  Terry  returns 
to  London,  and  the  cast  is  not  quite  settled.  “  Bumbledom,”  another  of 
Mr.  Burnand’s  projected  plays,  is  still  on  the  stocks,  and  not  quite  ready 
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tobe  launched.  Everyone  will  welcome  “  Black-Eyed  Susan  ”  at  the  Royalty, 
and  I  should  have  thought  that  so  excellent  a  burlesque  scarcely  required 
re-writing;  but  those  who  smoke  dramatic  “pigtail”  may  be  glad  of  some 
flavour  in  their  pipe  of  Wills’s  Mixture. 

“  Corsican  Brothers  and  Co.”  is  of  course  due  at  the  Gaiety.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Stephens  is  responsible  for  the  songs,  Mr.  Burnand  for  the  dialogue,  the 
arrangement,  and  the  fun ;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Burnand  is  the 


author  of  the  Covent  Garden  Pantomime  that  is  to  delight  the  youngsters 
at  Christmas-time.  By-the-way,  a  good  story  of  one  of  the  recent  fogs : 
A  little  child,  looking  out  of  the  nursery  window  at  the  concentrated  essence 
of  uncscaped  smoke,  filth,  and  moisture,  and  seeing  darkness  in  the  daytime, 
observed  :  “  How  dark  it  is  !  Isn’t  it  Christmas,  nurse,  and  ought  we  not 
to  go  to  the  pantomime  ?  ”  What  a  satire  on  a  London  winter,  if  children 
only  think  of  it  as  a  yellow  or  black  fog  ! 

I  have  seen  Miss  Alleyn  in  all  her  characters  :  as  Lady  Teazle,  in  “  The 
School  for  Scandal ;  ”  as  Julia,  in  “  The  Hunchback  ;  ”  and  as  Pauline,  in 
“  The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  she  was  ordinarily  successful.  But  it  is  in  her 
Shakespearian  parts  that  Miss  Alleyn  is  seen  at  her  best :  as  Portia,  in 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice;”  as  Juliet,  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet;”  and  as 
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Rosalind,  in  “As  Yon  Like  It.”  It  is  in  the  last-named  impersonation  that 
she  excels.  Not  that  Miss  Alleyn  is  by  any  means  a  “  one-part  ”  actress. 
Far  from  it ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  she  displays  great  intelligence,  taste,  and 
forethought  in  everything  she  says  or  does  —  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  she  is  so  young.  But  at  present  she  is  more  suited  to 
act  Rosalind,  with  all  the  delightful  freshness  and  beauty  that  the  part  is 
clothed.  The  older  and  more  trying  characters  will  improve  later,  when 
Miss  Alleyn  is  more  matured.  At  present  I  observe  in  her  a  tendency  to 
smile,  and  to  surround  the  more  serious  passages  of  the  various  plays  with 
a  light-comedy  shade,  a  tendency  which  should  be  at  once  checked,  as  the 
older  this  clever  young  actress  grows  the  more  difficult  it  will  become  to 
shake  off  an  unfortunate  detriment  which  will  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  best 
of  acting.  _ 

In  these  days,  when  a  dramatic  aspirant  suddenly  starts  up,  and  appears 
before  the  public  in  a  prominent  part,  fails,  and  sinks  into  oblivion,  it  is  a 
gratification  to  find  out  any  acquisition  to  our  stage ;  and  I  think  that  I 
am  safe  in  observing  that  Miss  Alleyn  is  a  decided  acquisition  of  no  mean 
order  to  our  already  numerous  body  of  actresses.  Altogether,  her  acting  is 
marked  by  a  careful  consideration  and  due  emphasis  of  the  text,  by  rare 
intelligence  used  in  the  byplay  and  “  business”  of  the  scenes,  and  through¬ 
out  by  much  understanding  and  grace.  When  once  the  obstacle  mentioned 
above  is  removed,  Miss  Alleyn  will  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  future 
success.  As  it  is,  gifted  with  a  pretty  and,  at  the  same  time,  intellectual 
face,  and  possessed  of  a  pleasing  voice,  she  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  best  of  our  young  actresses. 


The  Bazaar  opened  on  the  5th  October,  at  Birmingham,  for  the  Perry 
Barr  Institute,  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  the  ex-president,  who  travelled  down 
from  London  between  his  Lyceum  performances,  and  earned  the  goodwill 
of  the  whole  profession,  realised  the  enormous  sum  of  £1100. 

“  The  Corsican  Brothers  ”  at  the  Lyceum  has  proved  an  enormous  success. 
For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  in  this  country,  at 
a  legitimate  theatre,  eight  performances  a  week  are  announced  for  the 
beginning  of  the  month  ;  Mr.  Irving  having  been  compelled,  owing  to  the 
demand  for^places,  to  give  extra  performances  on  Wednesday  mornings. 

The  old  adage,  “  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  has  once  more  been 
verified.  Last  month  I  had  to  record  several  important  first  productions 
in  the  provinces,  and  several  remarkable  first  appearances.  This  month  I 
have  not  even  one  of  these  events  to  chronicle.  But  I  am  pleased  to  point 
out  a  rising  and  very  promising  young  actress,  who  has  been  making  a 
considerable  success  in  provincial  theatres.  Her  name  is  Miss  Alleyn.  She 
was  bom  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  July  lltli,  1860,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  an  accomplished  musician.  When  twelve  years  old  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  sustaining  the  part  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  in 
the  pantomime  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Glasgow,  with  such  an  amount  of 
natural  childishness  and  grace  as  to  win  golden  opinions  from  evei’yone. 
In  fact,  she  was  so  successful  that  her  guardian  was  induced  to  send  her  to 
Paris,  where  she  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  for  two  years.  Since  then, 
Miss  Alleyn  has  played  constantly  in  the  provinces  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that  her  acting  has  brought  her  prominently  before  the  public. 
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A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

f 

)EREUNT  et  IMPUTANTUR. 

So  runs  the  motto  on  the  old 
sundial.  The  hours  pass,  and  are 
reckoned  up  against  us,  and  this 
reminds  me  that  December  has 
come — the  last  month  of  the 
year  —  and  with  it  the  second 
completed  volume  of  the  new 
series  of  The  Theatre. 

When,  in  January  last,  I 
assumed  the  command  of  this 
little  ship,  full  of  confidence 
and  hope,  I  had  little  idea  what 
breakers  we  should  meet  ahead  ; 
what  hidden  and  treacherous 
rocks  were  in  our  path  ;  what  foul  weather  we  should  encounter;  or  what 
storms  would  blow  us  hither  and  thither  out  of  our  course,  upsetting 
the  ordinary  calculations  based  on  the  literary  chart  and  compass.  The 
journey  has  no  doubt  been  rough,  hut  the  luck  seems  turning,  and  we 
sail  hack  to  port  at  Christmas-time  none  the  worse  for  our  struggle  with 
wind  and  waves,  and  quite  prepared  for  a  new  expedition  next  year, 
outward  bound. 

I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
mises  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and,  fortified  by  the  good 
wishes  of  subscribers  and  friends,  have  made,  from  time  to  time,  such 
improvements  in  the  design  and  style  of  the  magazine  as  were  warranted 
by  commercial  considerations.  Much  more,  no  doubt,  might  be  done  if 
the  circulation  of  The  Theatre  justified  the  course  ;  but  for  the  present 
we  hasten  slowly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Editor  to 
notice  how  quickly  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  The  Theatre  are 
imitated  by  the  newspapers  that  devote  some  of  their  space  to  dramatic 
subjects.  It  is  a  common  thing  now  to  print  the  full  cast  of  a  new  play 
at  the  head  of  a  critical  notice,  and  to  sign  it  with  the  name  of  the 
third  series. — VOL.  II. 
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responsible  author ;  and  it  is  a  growing  fashion  on  all  sides  to  illustrate 
the  text  of  theatrical  reviews  whenever  it  can  he  conveniently  done. 

The  reason  for  making  the  history  of  a  play  complete  in  The  Theatre 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  for  the  design  of  the  book  is  not  merely  passing 
interest,  but  permanent  record.  Those  who  •  bind  up  the  current 
numbers,  or  provide  themselves  with  the  bound  volumes,  will,  I  feel 
assured,  be  in  possession  of  a  vast  store  of  theatrical  information — of 
dates,  plots,  first  appearances,  and  pictures  of  scenes  and  characters, 
which  for  many  years  could  only  be  obtained  by  searching  through  the 
files  of  dusty  newspapers.  Since  the  year  1830,  when  Geneste’s  record 
ends,  the  English  stage  has  had  no  history. 

So  much  for  the  past ;  its  shortcomings  are  recorded  against  us ;  its 
occasional  interest  has  been  expressed  in  no  measured  terms  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  friends  who  have  given  The  Theatre,  in  dark  days  and  in 
fine  weather,  their  cordial  encouragement  and  support. 

And  now  for  the  future  that  awaits  us.  I  have  ever  been  on  the 
look-out  for  some  colour  process  which  might  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
photographs  and  the  black-and-white  pictures,  but  hitherto  I  have  failed 
to  find  anything  satisfactory,  and  shall  therefore  continue  the  photo¬ 
graphs  in  costume  which  are  appreciated  by  our  friends  and  subscribers, 
and  to  which  time  will  give  a  permanent  value.  How  interesting  in 
years  to  come  to  look  back  at  the  “  counterfeit  presentment  ”  of  those 
who  made  us  laugh  or  made  us  weep,  amused  us  or  thrilled  us  in  the 
days  of  our  youth  and  enthusiasm.  How  convincing  to  have  a  book 
at  hand,  which  will  settle  in  an  instant  those  interminable  disputes  that 
perpetually  come  up  concerning  the  date  of  a  play  or  the  name  of  a 
character.  This  end,  however,  can  only  be  attained  if  those  who  have 
hitherto  supported  The  Theatre  will  continue  their  confidence,  and  bring 
with  them  new  recruits  to  encourage  this  difficult  enterprise.  A  healthy 
subscription  list  will  be  the  permanent  foundation  of  The  Theatre 
for  1881. 

In  order  to  make  a  fresh  start  that  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers 
and  the  public,  we  propose  that  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume  for 
1881  shall  be  called,  The  Christmas  Humber  of  the  Theatre.  It 
will  be  published  on  the  15th  of  December;  and  contain  pictures  of 
forthcoming  pantomimes  and  general  information  on  holiday  entertain¬ 
ments  in  London  and  the  provinces.  You  may  expect  to  find  there  a 
budget  of  good  stories  by  popular  authors,  and  pictures  of  the  various 
amusements  that  will  be  provided  for  young  and  old  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  frontispiece  of  The  Christmas  Humber  will  be  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  in  her  costume  of  Olivette;  and  the 
price  of  the  number  will  be  as  usual — one  shilling. 

I  have  now  but  one  final  task  to  perform  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
anxious  but  pleasant  year — to  express  my  personal  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  encouragement  that  has  buoyed  me  up,  expressed  so  often  and  in 
such  a  kindly  spirit,  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  confidence,  and  to 
wish  you  all  “  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  Hew  Year.” — C.  S. 
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BARNABY  BLAGG. 

By  f.  Yard  ley. 

THE  only  merit,  if  there  is  any,  in  the  following  narrative,  which  was 
communicated  to  me  hy  a  gentleman  who  has  experienced  more  than 
his  share  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life,  is,  that  it  is  true.  At  least 
he  said  so,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity,  as  he  never  told 
me  an  untruth — at  all  events,  I  never  found  him  out  if  he  did,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  However,  I 
don’t  suppose  it  much  matters  whether  it  is  true  or  not;  so  I  will  proceed 
without  further  preface  to  retail  the  narrative,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
in  the  same  words  in  which  it  was  told  to  me. 

“  Carnaby  Blagg,  when  first  I  knew  him,  was  the  under-prompter  at 
the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Sniggleton-super-Sniggle,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  had  occupied  that  responsible  position  from  time  immemorial — 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  such  ‘  Sniggletonians  ’  as  I  came  into  contact 
with  were  concerned ;  but  that  is  not  saying  much,  for  their  memories 
appeared  to  he,  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  singularly  limited  and 
unretentive,  more  especially  with  regard  to  such  trifling  details  as  the 
repayment  of  sundry  advances  which  I  was  weak  enough  to  make  now 
and  then  to  the  employes  of  the  theatre,  in  my  capacity  for  the  time 
being  of  deputy-assistant-manager. 

“  Barnahy  Blagg  was  a  man  who  might  have  been  any  age  from 
forty  to  sixty-five  ;  bland,  polite,  and  meek ;  submitting,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  any  request  that  was  asked  of  him,  or  to  any  order  that  was 
given  to  him.  He  seldom  spoke,  hut  perhaps,  like  the  famous  parrot,  he 
thought  the  more.  As  the  call-hoy  once  remarked  to  me,  ‘  He  don’t  say 
much,  hut  there’s  a  deal  in  the  little  he  do  say;  ’  from  which  I  conjectured 
the  young  imp  had  some  time  and  some  how  succeeded  in  eliciting  some¬ 
thing  more  from  Blagg’s  lips  than  the  affable  monosyllable  which  was 
almost  invariably  the  utmost  to  he  obtained  hy  ordinary  mortals.  But 
then  that  call-hoy  was  an  extraordinary  mortal,  if  mortal  he  was,  and 
subsequently  developed  his  already  too-well-developed  talents  to  an 
alarming  extent ;  hut  as  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  anecdote, 
I  won’t  say  more  about  him  now ;  at  a  future  time  I  may  tell  you 
some  curious  tales  about  that  unique  specimen  of  the  quintessence  of 
precocity. 

“  Barnahy  Blagg  might,  and  probably  would,  have  ended  his  days  as 
under-prompter  of  the  Theatre  Iloyal,  Sniggleton-super-Sniggle,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Miss  Melpomene  Cranberry,  the  leading  lady  of  that 
temple  of  the  drama,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude.  Miss  Melpomene 
Cranberry  was  a  complete  contrast  in  every  way,  except  one,  to  Barnahy 
Blagg.  The  exception  was  her  age,  which  was  as  uncertain  as  his.  In 
every  other  respect  the  difference  between  them  was  as  marked  as  that 
between  the  two  poles.  He  was  a  man,  she  was  a  woman ;  he  was  short 
and  small,  very  small,  she  was  tall  and  large,  very  large ;  he  was  bland, 
polite,  meek,  and  mild,  she  was  curt,  rude,  arrogant,  and  assertive.  He 
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was,  as  I  said  "before,  remarkably  taciturn  •  as  for  lier  power  of  speech,  it 
was  developed  to  an  extent  unequalled  ky  any  three  women  combined 
I  ever  came  across,  and  my  experience  has  been  far  from  limited. 
Knowing,  as  you  doubtless  do,  the  ordinary  run  of  one  woman’s  natural 
gifts  in  the  speech  department,  you  can  far  more  easily  imagine  than 
I  could  possibly  describe  Miss  Melpomene  Cranberry’s  powers  in  that 
line. 

“  How  it  came  to  pass  I  don’t  pretend  even  to  guess  at,  hut  the 
astounding  fact  remains  that  Miss  Melpomene  Cranberry  actually  married 
Barnaby  Blagg  !  How  she  did  it  nobody  knows  ;  whether  by  persuasion 
or  force,  or  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  two.  My  theory  is,  that  she  simply 
commanded  and  he  obeyed.  At  all  events  the  fact  remains.  Why  she 
did  it  nobody,  except  herself,  knows.  There  are  people  uncharitable 
enough  to  suggest  that  she  discovered  that  Blagg  had  a  snug  little  nest- 
egg  in  the  shape  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  thrifty  relative,  in  addition  to  a  nice  little  stockingful  of  savings — for 
Blagg  was  certainly  not  lavish  in  his  expenditure.  Anyway,  either  by 
means  of  her  own  savings  acquired  through  long  years  of  provincial 
‘  tragedy-queening,’  or  by  means  of  his,  or  by  means  of  the  two  combined, 
they  were  enabled  to  retire  from  the  profession,  and  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  a  villa  at  Beckham  Rye. 

“  Barnaby  Blagg,  Benedict,  late  under-prompter,  now  husband  of  a 
‘  quondam  ’  leading  lady,  ought  to  have  been  proud  and  contented. 
‘But  still  he  was  not  happy.’  The  wife  of  his  bosom  talked  a  great 
deal — a  very  great  deal  •  more  than  he  liked.  But  did  he  murmur  ] 
Ho.  Did  he  show  in  any  way  that  he  disliked  it  1  Ho  ;  it  was  not  in 
his  nature.  But  the  proverb  says,  ‘  A  worm  will  turn.’  The  proverb  is 
right ;  it  will,  especially  when  subjected  to  the  incisive  doctrines  of  the 
hook.  So  did  Barnaby  Blagg  turn,  but  only  inwardly.  Hot  an  outward 
and  visible  vestige  was  there  to  indicate  that  his  normal  serenity  was  in 
the  least  ruffled.  What  wrought  this  internal  revolution  was  Mrs. 
Melpomene’s  constantly-expressed  desire  that  her  husband  were  a  hero. 
Whether  it  was  the  palpable  absurdity  of  the  notion  or  what,  Barnaby 
Blagg  inwardly  chafed  whenever  his  wife  upbraided  him,  as  she  did 
twenty  times  a  day,  with  the  absence  of  heroic  particles  in  his  compo¬ 
sition.  But  outwardly  he  was  serene  as  ever,  and  when  he  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  make  some  reply  to  the  reproach  after  it  had  been  cast  in  his 
teeth  for  the  twenty-first  time,  his  placid  ‘  It  is  a  pity  ’  betrayed  no  sigh 
of  any  interior  rankling. 

“  Mrs.  Barnaby  Blagg,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  people  who  are 
always  deploring  the  absence  of  the  heroic  in  others,  was  herself  an 
abject  coward.  At  least  twice  a  night,  on  the  average,  was  the  hapless 
Barnaby  roused  from  his  slumbers  to  sally  forth  and  encounter  imaginary 
burglars.  In  vain  did  he  demur.  He  was  invariably  shrivelled  by  a 
glance  of  withering  scorn  of  the  true  tragedy-queen  type  from  his  wife, 
and  the  demand  whether  he  wished  to  forfeit  her  esteem  for  ever.  Blao'sr 
did  not  value  the  esteem  a  pinch  of  snuff,  though  he  was,  of  course,  not 
rash  enough  to  say  so  ;  but  as  he  had  a  sincere  regard  for  his  own  peace 
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of  mind,  he  found  it  more  conducive  to  its  retention  to  comply.  His 
better-half  insisted  upon  his  always  keeping  a  revolver  under  his  pillow 
as  a  safeguard,  in  the  event  of  midnight  attacks.  This  fearful  weapon 
was  all  that  could  he  desired  in  the  capacity  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended,  a  theatrical  property ;  hut  as  an  instrument  of  offence  or  defence, 
it  was  a  shallow  humbug,  a  delusive  impostor.  It  was  never  loaded  ;  it 
never  had  been,  and  was  never  likely  to  he.  As  a  practicable  revolver,  it 
was  the  acme  of  incapability.  This  was  comforting  to  Blagg,  who  never 
anticipated  any  real  use  for  it,  and  who  had  to  sleep  every  night  with 
this  puerile  sham  under  his  pillow,  and  consequently  immediately  under 
his  head.  He  was  enabled,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  harmlessness,  to 
snatch  moments  of  repose,  when  allowed  to  do  so ;  otherwise,  had  the 
weapon  been  of  the  destructive  character  that  it  posed  for,  even  the 
wife’s  disturbing  propensities  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  constant 
companionship  of  such  a  dangerous  bedfellow. 

“  One  night,  one  very  chilly  night,  Blagg  was,  as  usual,  aroused  from 
his  slumbers,  and  ordered  off  on  patrol  duty.  With  a  sigh  of  resignation  he 
donned  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  grasped  the  charlatan  revolver, 
and  made  his  way  downstairs  in  the  dark.  What  was  his  astonishment, 
on  arriving  at  the  kitchen-door,  to  observe  a  light  shining  through  the 
chinks  !  He  quietly  opened  the  door,  and  his  astonishment  was  increased 
on  beholding  a  shabby  and  cadaverous-looking  individual  busily  engaged 
in  devouring  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  most  voracious  manner.  The  intruder, 
whose  back  was  towards  Blagg,  had  not  perceived  him  enter,  whereupon 
Blagg  thought  it  better  to  retire  temporarily  to  the  safe  side  of  the  door 
to  deliberate  as  to  his  best  course  of  action  to  pursue.  The  sudden 
thought  struck  him,  ‘  I  will  become  a  hero.’  He  tapped  himself  on  the 
breast  in  the  approved  style,  which  he  had  so  often  witnessed  on  the 
stage,  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation — requisite  to  nerve  himself  for  the 
desperate  venture — re-entered  the  kitchen.  He  marched  with  the  courage 
of  desperation  right  opposite  to  the  stranger,  and  levelled  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  the  revolver  full  at  his  eyes.  The  stranger,  unabashed, 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  glance  of  interrogative  surprise,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  complete  his  work  of  demolition  on  the  loaf.  Blagg, 
though  staggered  by  this  cool  demonstration  of  audacious  sang-froid, 
stuck  manfully  to  the  position  he  had  assumed.  Suddenly  the  stranger 
paused  in  his  masticator}'-  efforts  to  observe  insinuatingly  :  ‘  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  I’m  well-nigh  starving,  but  for  all  that  a  bit  of  cheese  wouldn’t  be 
altogether  amiss  along  of  this  here  bread,  if  I  might  make  so  bold  as 
to  ask.’ 

“  Blagg  made  no  immediate  answer;  he  was  evidently  reflecting  what 
to  do.  The  stranger  kept  his  eyes  expectantly  riveted  upon  Blagg,  like  a 
dog  watching  for  a  morsel  to  be  thrown  to  him  by  his  master.  Blagg 
apparently  made  up  his  mind  in  a  very  short  time.  He  didn’t  speak,  but 
indicated  a  cupboard  with  his  pointed  finger.  The  stranger  arose,  went 
to  the  cupboard,  removed  a  piece  of  cheese  about  half-a-pound  in  weight 
from  it,  leisurely  took  it  to  the  table,  sat  down  again  and  proceeded  with 
his  meal,  all  the  time  closely  followed  by  Blagg,  who  kept  the  property 
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revolver  levelled  within  twelve  inches  of  the  stranger’s  head.  With  a 
thankful  sigh  the  stranger  finished  the  last  crumbs  of  the  bread  and 
cheese,  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  sleeve  of  his  ragged  coat,  and  again 
accosted  Elagg  : 

“  ‘  Eeg  pardon,  sir,  but  it’s  mighty  dry  work  this  eating ;  a  drop  of 
beer  wouldn’t  be  much  amiss,  if  I  might  make  so  bold  as  to  ask.’ 

“  Elagg  reflected  for  an  instant,  then  pointed  to  a  key  hanging  on  a 
hook,  and  ejaculated,  ‘  Cellar-key.’ 

“  The  stranger  rose  and  took  the  key.  Elagg  then  pointed  again  and 
remarked : 

“  ‘  Jug.’ 

“  The  stranger  selected  the  largest  jug  he  could  find.  Elagg  pointed 
to  the  door,  remarking  : 

“  ‘  That  way.’ 

“  The  stranger  took  the  candle  and  went  out,  closely  followed  by 
Elagg,  who  never  failed  to  keep  the  revolver  religiously  levelled  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  stranger’s  head. 

“  Arrived  at  the  stairs,  Elagg  solemnly  observed  : 

“  ‘Downstairs.’ 

“  They  descended.  In  answer  to  an  inquiring  look  from  the  stranger, 
Elagg  pointed  out  the  cellar-door.  They  entered.  The  stranger  filled 
the  jug  to  the  brim,  politely  offered  it  to  Elag,  who  refused  by  a  shake 
of  his  head.  The  stranger  deliberately  blew  off  the  froth,  nodded  affably 
to  Elagg,  with  the  remark,  ‘  Your  ’elth,  sir,’  and  emptied  the  jug  at  a 
draught.  With  a  grateful  smack  of  the  lips  he  was  about  to  refill  the 
jug,  but  was  stopped  by  Elagg  remarking  : 

“  ‘Enough.’ 

“  They  then  wended  their  way  back  to  the  kitchen,  the  stranger 
locking  the  cellar- door,  replacing  the  key  and  jug,  and  Elagg  all  the 
while  keeping  the  revolver  steadily  levelled  at  twelve  inches’  distance. 

“  When  all  these  details  had  been  accomplished,  the  stranger  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  ‘  Thank  ye,  sir ;  thank  ye,  kindly ;  you’re  a  real  gent,  you  are  and 
no  mistake.  I  was  starving  I  was,  and  you  fed  me.  I  broke  in  here 
to-night  simply  to  try  and  find  a  bit  of  food ;  and  thanks  to  you  I’ve  ’ad 
’em  both,  food  and  drink.  I  ’opes  you’ll  not  be  too  ’ard  on  me,  sir — that 
you  won’t  give  me  in  charge.  I  wouldn’t  have  took  so  much  as  a  spoon, 
sir,  ’pon  my  sivey.  Let  me  go,  and  I  promise  you  I’ll  never  break  in 
’ere  again.  It  was  starvation  druv’  me  to  it  this  time — true  as  Gospel.’ 

“  Elagg  was  a  soft-hearted  humane  man.  He  was  silent  for  some 
time,  whilst  he  indulged  in  an  inward  fight  between  duty  and  inclination. 
The  latter  triumphed  eventually.  He  merely  said : 

“  ‘  Go  !  ’ 

“  The  stranger  went  to  the  front  door,  still  closely  followed  by  Elagg 
with  the  levelled  revolver.  Arrived  at  the  door  the  stranger  paused 
before  going  out  once  more,  and  said  : 

“  ‘  Thank  ye,  sir ;  you’re  a  trump,  that’s  what  you  are  ;  but,  afore  I 
go,  I  should  like  to  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  you  for  a  trifle.  I  haven’t  a 
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penny  in  the  world  to  bless  myself  with.  If  you  would  give  me  just  a 
trifle,  it’ll  keep  me  going  till  I  get  work  to-morrer.’ 

“  Blagg  again  reflected,  and  pointed  to  the  stairs.  The  stranger 
ascended,  closely  followed  by  Blagg  and  the  revolver. 

“  Arrived  at  his  bedroom-door,  Blagg  knocked  and  called  : 

“  ‘  Mrs.  B - - !  ’ 

“Mrs.  B - appeared  at  the  door  in  due  course,  and  on  the  sight 

of  the  stranger,  all  ragged  and  pale,  and  Blagg  with  the  levelled  revolver, 
she  showed  signs  of  commencing  hysterics.  Blagg  cut  them  short  with 
the  remark  : 

“  ‘  Half-a-crown  !  ’ 

“  £  What  ever  for  1  ’  said  Mrs.  Blagg. 

“  £  Half-a-crown  !  ’  sternly  and  authoritatively  ejaculated  Blagg. 

“  The  half-crown  was  produced,  the  stranger  signed  downstairs,  and 
when  he  was  fairly  outside  the  door,  the  half-crown  was  handed  to  him 
by  Blagg,  who  locked,  bolted,  and  barred  the  door,  went  calmly  to  bed, 
and  slept  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“  Mrs.  Barnaby  Blagg,  nee  Melpomene  Cranberry,  from  that  moment 
has  looked  upon  her  husband  as  a  hero. 

“  Barnaby  Blagg  now  wears  the  nether  garments,  vice  Mrs.  Barnaby 
Blagg,  resigned.” 


“  QUEENS  OF  TRUMPS.” 

By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

Ho.  VII. 

THEBE  !  I  think  you’d  a  surfeit  of  diamonds  and  gorgeousness,  and 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  connection  with  fortunate  Harriot, 
and  will  be  contented  to  wallow  with  me  in  the  mire  of  poverty  again, 
should  the  cards  so  will  it.  What’s  that  you’re  whispering  ?  That  I’m 
too  fond  of  dilating  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  more  frail  among  the 
artistic  sisterhood1?  It  is  not  true.  I’ve  gossiped  of  them  as  chance 
directed,  and,  out  of  the  four  concerning  whom  I’ve  spoken  hitherto,  there 
has  been  only  one  at  whose  escapades  you  have  any  right  to  turn  up  your 
nose.  Lady  Derby  was  painfully  correct ;  so  was  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  Charlotte  Charke  was  perfectly  proper,  if  erratic.  Unhappy 
Sophia  was  no  great  shakes,  I’m  prepared  to  admit,  but  then  poetic 
justice  was  meted  out  to  her.  I’ve  no  patience  with  the  hysterical  and 
sickly  sentimentalists  who  would  have  one  paint  an  object  virgin  ivhite 
which  is  obviously  at  least  parti-coloured.  Let  us  speak  truth  if  nothing 
else.  This  is  a  slippery  world  wherein  we  trip  and  tumble  down,  and 
nothing  will  be  gained  in  the  way  of  edification  if  we  make  believe  to 
stand  always  upright,  while  most  of  the  time  we  are  upside  down  with 
■our  heads  embedded  in  the  sand. 

Well,  shuffle  and  cut  again.  What  have  we  here  1  A  pretty  face 
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with  a  winning  smile  ;  a  neat  figure,  inclining  to  embonpoint  •  a  laugh 
like  the  sweet  jangle  of  silver  hells,  and — such  a  foot  and  ankle  !  It  is 
no  other  than 

DORA  JORDAN. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  last  century  ,the  lower  class  amongst 
the  priesthood  led  anything  hut  a  jocund  existence.  Their  loftiest 
ambition  was  to  he  united  to  a  lady’s-maid.  They  lived,  some  of  them, 
a  centaur  life,  half  priest,  half  stable-boy.  While  those  who  were  more 
lucky  dropped  into  the  snug  berth  of  the  sonffre  douleur  and  the  pique 
assiette,  being  permitted  to  dine  on  good  beef  and  ale  at  the  grand 
table,  on  condition  of  enduring  the  coarsest  jests  with  equanimity,  and 
retiring  before  pudding,  there  was  another  and  larger  class,  which  went 
about  almost  in  rags,  and  to  bed  with  an  empty  stomach.  There  existed 
in  the  West,  about  1750 — we  may  hardly  say  lived — a  very  poor  Welsh 
parson,  who  was  not  ashamed,  in  the  intervals  of  ghostly  duty,  to  cultivate 
the  humble  turnip,  for  the  behoof  of  more  well-to-do  parishioners.  In 
other  words,  Parson  Philips  preached  sermons  on  Sundays,  and  acted  as 
a  farm-labourer  on  week-days.  Being  unable  to  fill  his  OAvn  mouth, 
it  naturally  resulted  that  he  was  prolific  in  olive-branches,  each  of 
which  was  furnished  with  a  gaping  maw  that  persistently  declined 
to  close.  Parson  Philips  had  daughters — several  of  them — some 
of  whom,  great  buxom  wenches,  went  meekly  into  domestic  service  ; 
whilst  others,  being  proud,  prated  of  their  gentility.  Two  of  these 
departed  from  the  paternal  hovel,  and  tried  their  fortune  on  the  stage. 
Of  the  elder  we  hear  no  more  ;  like  many  another,  she  was  sucked  in  by 
the  seething  maelstrom,  and  disappeared.  The  second  espoused  one  Bland, 
who  was  many  years  her  junior ;  indeed,  so  young  was  he  that  his  stern 
parient  interfered,  swore  he  was  cozened  by  an  adventuress,  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  malapert  bridegroom,  and  locked  him  up  !  But  love 
laughs  at  locksmiths.  The  youth  escaped  out  of  a  window,  flew  to  the 
arms  of  his  inamorata,  and  was  straightway  “  cut  off  with  a  shilling.” 
Penniless,  but  devoured  by  a  flame,  he  clung  to  the  actress  whom  he  had 
married,  who  was  tied  to  him  by  lawful  bonds;  and  being  but  a  miserable 
creature,  was  fain  to  earn  a  wretched  though  honest  pittance  how  he  could. 
I  grieve  to  relate  that  he  occupied  the  useful  if  humble  post  of  scene-shifter, 
and  did  besides  little  odd  jobs,  and  carried  messages  for  the  kings  and  queens 
of  tragedy.  But  he  did  something  more,  before  deserting  his  wife  and 
returning  like  a  prodigal  son  ;  he  became  father  of  a  girl  who  was  to  be 
celebrated  by-and-by.  That  girl  was  christened  Dorothy — which  was 
shortened  afterwards  to  Dora — and  she  was  supported  somehow  by  her 
mother  till  she  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  the  two  changed  places, 
the  stronger  nature  assuming  the  mastery. 

At  fourteen  Dora  made  her  debut,  in  Dublin,  as  Phcebe  in  “  As  You 
Like  It,”  under  the  sobriquet  of  Miss  Francis.  She  was  tall  and  looked 
older  than  her  years,  and  was  unlucky  enough  at  starting  to  attract  the 
attention  of  her  manager,  Daly.  Now  Daly  was  notorious  throughout 
Ireland,  and  the  dramatic  profession  generally,  as  the  greatest  scoundrel 
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unhung.  He  fought  sixteen  duels  before  the  verdict  of  the  world  went 
forth  that  no  gentleman  might  cross  swords  with  such  a  miscreant.  He 
had  a  pleasant  way  of  lending  money  to  the  ladies  of  his  company,  of 
demanding  it  at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  of  thus  bringing  them  on 
their  knees  to  his  feet.  He  lent  Dora  money,  called  her  into  his  room. — 
she  had  been  playing  Priscilla  Tomboy,  and  looked  adorable  in  a  little 
frock — and  made  overtures  to  her  which  she  resented  with  an  indignant 
outcry.  An  amorous  lieutenant  chanced  to  be  in  the  slips,  who  also 
worshipped  the  maiden.  Might  he  be  her  knight;  and  would  she  be  his- 
own,  his  very  own  1  He  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  but  what  did 
that  signify  1  The  traditional  farthing  would  be  of  little  use  to  start  a 
menage  on,  so  it  mattered  little  whether  they  had  it  or  not.  They  would 
be  married  at  once,  and  live  on  love !  This  was  very  nice,  and  Dora  might 
have  yielded  to  his  idiotic  suggestions  but  for  her  mother’s  influence.  Mrs. 
Bland  was  lymphatic  and  whining,  and  fond  of  idleness,  and  she  had 
no  idea  of  allowing  anybody  else  to  take  possession  of  the  goose  that 
could  lay  eggs,  if  she  could  help  it.  Por  it  was  beginning  to  be  evident, 
even  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  that  Dora’s  future  looked  promising. 
"What  is  the  good  of  bringing  up  daughters  if,  when  the  trouble  is 
incurred,  you  are  to  have  no  future  help  from  them  1  Live  on  love, 
forsooth  !  Mamma  was  too  old  for  such  diet,  she  had  starved  on  it  in  her 
own  youth,  and  knew  that  porridge  is  more  sustaining.  So  she  shipped 
off  Dora  to  England,  leaving  the  lieutenant  to  pine,  and  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  Leeds,  in  search  of  one  who  in  former  days  of  struggling  had 
been  kind  to  her.  That  person  was  no  other  than  Tate  Wilkinson,  the 
celebrated  manager  of  York,  whose  company  chanced  to  be  at  Leeds  for 
that  particular  season.  She  attacked  him  without  delay. 

“  I  want  an  engagement  for  myself  and  daughter  instantly.” 

Tate  looked  grave,  for  he  knew  by  past  experience  that  Mrs.  Bland 
was  not  a  shining  light,  while  as  for  this  slip  of  a  girl,  she  seemed  as 
stunid  as  her  mother. 

“  What’s  the  girl’s  forte  1  ”  he  asked,  in  doubt. 

“  All,”  was  the  prompt  reply  ;  which  made  him  look  graver  still.  It 
would  be  better  at  once  to  get  rid  of  them  both  by  means  of  a  judicious 
guinea,  than  be  wrecked  by  goodness  of  heart :  and  yet  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  pack  off  the  suppliant  unheard.  So  he  bade  her  recite.  She  tried, 
and  burst  into  tears  ;  and  good-natured  Tate  was  shocked  to  perceive  that 
she  was  famished.  A  glass  of  wine  and  some  food  put  another  face  upon 
affairs.  She  recited  a  speech  or  two  from  “The  Fair  Penitent.”  Tate 
was  delighted  with  her  sparkling  eye,  her  vibrating  voice,  and  cooing 
tenderness,  and  forthwith  engaged  her  for  three  years,  at  a  pound  a  week 
for  salary.  She  made  her  debut  as  Calista  in  “  The  Fair  Penitent” — a 
wofully  dismal  role — and  sang  after  the  tragedy  a  comic  song  in  costume, 
just  to  give  a  sample  of  her  quality.  Leeds  was  enchanted,  and  so  in  due 
course  was  York,  where  she  and  her  parent  leased  a  small  cottage  for  the 
term  of  her  engagement ;  and  there  she  went  through  the  usual  proba¬ 
tionary  routine,  praised  one  day,  besmirched  the  next,  more  and  more 
maligned  and  hated  as  she  increased  in  beauty  and  in  talent. 
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About  tbis  time,  two  odd  tilings  befell  our  heroine.  An  eccentric  aunt 
turned  up,  who  presented  her  with  a  complete  wardrobe  (what  a  treasure 
to  a  struggling  actress  !),  on  the  condition  that  she  should  change  her 
name.  She  was  henceforth  to  be  known  to  fame  as  Mrs.  Jordan. 
“  Mrs.”  for  the  sake  of  respectability  (for  we  all  know  that  married 
folks  are  more  respectable  than  single  ones),  and  “Jordan”  because 
she  had  come  across  the  water.  The  young  lady  accepted  the 
condition  and  the  wardrobe,  repeating,  with  a  light  laugh,  the 
hackneyed  words  of  Juliet.  The  other  odd  thing  was  the  behaviour  to  her 
of  a  certain  Mr.  Swan,  who  was  consumed  by  frantic  ardour — not  to 
possess  the  fair  damsel,  oh  dear  no! — but  to  teach  her  how  to  act !  Mr. 
Cornelius  Swan  was  a  self-elected  critic,  who  was  possessed  by  a  mono- 
maniacal  conviction  that  upon  his  shoulders  both  Melpomene  and  Thalia 
had  flung  their  precious  mantles.  “  The  Siddons  ”  were  all  very  well,  he 
would  sigh,  but  needed  teaching  sadly.  The  Kembles,  as  a  family,  were 
not  bad;  but  if  they  had  only  come  to  him,  etc.  etc.  Now  Mr.  Swan 
elected  to  be  pleased  with  Dora,  and  applied  himself  at  once  to  her  im¬ 
provement;  while  she,  partly  in  fun,  and  partly  out  of  good-nature, 
allowed  him  to  ride  his  hobby.  When  she  was  ill,  he  would  hover  at  her 
bed-head  like  a  nightmare,  and  drone  out  loving  speeches  by  the  ream. 
When  she  appeared  in  a  new  part,  he  would  strut  up  and  down  before  the 
glass,  airing  his  opinions  thereupon,  while  Dora  swallowed  her  merriment, 
and  Mrs.  Bland  sat  snoring.  By-and-by  he  adopted  the  young  lady  as 
his  daughter,  handed  her  into  a  chair  each  evening  when  the  curtain  had 
dropped,  watched  the  proprieties  in  lynx-like  fashion,  babbled  of  his  will, 
and  the  round  sum  which  at  his  death  would  make  of  her  an  heiress. 
But  alas,  when  they  threw  him  the  mantles  of  their  craft,  the  muses  had 
also  dubbed  him  with  imagination.  When  the  period  of  his  demise 
arrived — and  it  arrived  before  Dora’s  term  at  York  expired— her 
mother  became  aware  with  chagrin  that  the  castle,  the  inhabiting  of  which 
she  had  looked  forward  to  so  eagerly,  was  built  of  vapour  in  the  clouds. 
Its  battlements  were  mirage,  its  foundations  formed  of  lies.  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Swan  possessed  only  an  annuity,  so  his  will,  sumptuous  though  its 
conditions  were,  was  null  and  void. 

At  length  the  three  long  years  rolled  by,  and  Dora  was  free  again. 
Wilkinson  held  out  the  allurement  of  an  increased  salary,  but  she  shook 
her  head.  The  goal  of  every  actress  is  London.  Thither  therefore  did 
she  bend  her  steps,  as  others  have,  before  and  since,  trembling,  oppressed 
with  fear. 

Mrs.  Jordan  made  her  first  bow  before  a  London  audience  in  “The 
Country  Girl  ”  (a  version,  by  Garrick,  of  Wycherley’s  “  Country  Wife  ”), 
and  took  the  town  by  storm.  This  was  something  new — something 
altogether  fresh  and  original — and  the  jaded  beaux  became  more  than  half 

awake.  When,  in  the  third  act,  she  tripped  on  in - well,  we  won’t 

mention  them — and  revealed  to  an  enraptured  pit  one  of  the  neatest 
figures  ever  seen,  they  opened  their  eyes  quite  wide,  and  applauded  as  if 
they  had  gone  mad.  They  laughed  as  at  a  low  comedian ;  and  yet  this 
girl  was  perfectly  ladylike,  eschewed  grimaces,  reddened  not  her  nose,  or 
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wore  a  wig  of  carrots.  She  was  simply  rippling  all  over  with  irrepressible 
fun.  From  a  comic  point  of  view  there  were  no  two  opinions.  Here 
was  a  pattern  hoyden,  who,  whilst  romping  and  laughing,  never  lost  sight 
of  the  beautiful ;  who  was  arch,  coy,  outrageous,  yet  refined  ;  who  could 
change  without  intervening  gradations  from  the  wildly  comic  to  the 
melting  and  the  sweet.  Her  movements  were  a  poem,  her  face  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  wherein  all  the  passions  were  playing  leapfrog.  She  was— —  Eless 
me,  how  shall  I  make  it  clear  to  you  nineteenth-century  wights,  who  never 
beheld  the  prodigy  ?  It  was  as  though  you  were  to  take  Mrs.  Keeley  (all 
of  her,  for  you  could  not  have  too  much),  Madame  Chaumont  (all  of  her 
too,  and  that’s  not  sufficient),  and  stir  up  the  mixture  with  just  the 
faintest  soupgon  of  Schneider — not  too  much,  for  she’s  the  onion  that’s 
to  impart  pungency.  Turn  all  this  out  into  a  comely  mould,  and  there 
you  have  Jordan,  queen  of  merriment ! 

With  regard  to  serious  characters,  many  critics  shook  their  heads. 
Sheridan  said  her  Imogen  was  vapid  and  her  Cora  abominable.  Leigh 
Hunt  avowed  that  in  tragedy  she  was  too  much  impressed  by  fine 
language — shackled,  as  it  were,  by  the  sonorous  beauties  of  the  dictionary. 
But  not  so  in  comic  rules.  Even  Kitty  Clive  was  pulled  down  from  the 
topmost  niche,  for  she  spoke  with  all  her  soul,  while  her  mobile  features 
echoed  thought ;  her  voice  was  trumpet-toned,  rich,  full,  and  clear ;  heart 
preceded  speech,  which  followed  with  readiest  acquiescence.  Versatile, 
sharp  as  a  needle,  full  of  humour,  she  was  also  singularly  shrewd  and 
sensible.  Success  followed  success.  “  The  Country  Girl  ”  gave  place  to 
Viola,  most  picturesque  and  graceful  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines ;  and 
Viola  moved  back  a  step  to  allow  passage  for  her  sisters  Helena,  Ophelia. 
The  portraits  of  the  divine  Jordan  were  grinning  out  of  every  window; 
Thalia  smiled  where  whilome  frowned  Melpomene;  Jordan  hats  became 
the  mode — gloves — shoes — what  not.  Yet  Jordan  remained  modest, 
gauging  her  own  worth.  To  a  dear  friend  she  wrote  :  “  I  hate  and  abhor 
all  that’s  artificial.  We’ve  had  too  much  of  sweeping  strides  and 
attitudes.  First,  I  get  my  words  by  heart ;  then,  having  done  so,  I  tell 
Dame  Xature  that  I’m  at  her  service — that  she  may  do  what  she  pleases 
with  my  arms  and  legs  and  hands  and  face.  Having  become  her  puppet, 
I  take  no  more  part  in  the  business  myself.  The  audience  laugh  at  me — 
I  at  myself — then  they  laugh  again,  and  so  do  I,  and  then  we  shake  hands, 
as  it  were,  and  move  in  concert,  and  all’s  as  blithe  as  is  a  marriage-bell. 
If  we’re  all  pleased,  what  more’s  wanted  1  Mind  you,  I  hear  them 
without  looking ;  for  I  never  saw  a  good  performer  yet  who  ever  ogled 
his  audience.”  So  wrote  Dora ;  and,  friends  of  mine  who  are  playing 
this  game  of  cards  with  me,  I’d  post  that  letter  over  every  greenroom 
mantelpiece  in  England.  There  are  a  host  of  sluts  who  dub  themselves 
artistes  in  your  nineteenth  century,  whose  only  business  is  to  wear  smart 
clothes,  make  faces  at  the  stalls,  and  drag  their  noble  profession  through 
the  mud.  I’d  like  to  whip  them  at  the  cart’s-tail,  shameless  hussies,  treating 
them  as  we  used  to  treat  ladies  such  as  they  are  when  I  was  young.  But 
I  said  that  besides  being  clever,  Dora  was  shrewd.  Here  is  a  proof  of  it. 
To  Ophelia  and  Viola  succeeded  Rosalind.  Somebody  happened  to  talk  to 
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the  Diva  about  somebody  else’s  undeserved  success.  “Just  like  me!” 
she  responded  promptly.  “  The  public,  if  it  wasn’t  a  fool,  would  not 
bear  me  in  Rosalind.  I’m  execrable,  and  know  it  to  my  shame.  But 
they  insist  upon  having  it,  and  I  play  it  with  a  blush ;  but  that’s  not  my 
fault,  is  it,  since  I’m  not  deceived  1  ” 

Sensible,  shrewd,  clever,  and  kind-hearted  too. 

When  she  first  came  to  town,  the  house  had  been  crowded  upon 
Siddons’  nights,  deserted  on  the  others.  With  the  rising  of  the  new  star 
matters  were  reversed,  and  Dora  went  frankly  to  great  gloomy  Sarah  and 
humbly  begged  her  pardon.  This  must  have  been  bitter  to  Sarah,  but  it 
was  not  done  in  malice,  as  she  herself  afterwards  affirmed.  Dora  the 
versatile  avoided  rivalry.  She  never  touched  tragedy  henceforth  ;  and, 
leaving  high  comedy  to  Farren,  carved  for  herself  a  special  line,  consist¬ 
ing  of  romps,  boys,  breeches-parts,  and  gay  and  sentimental  heroines. 
In  these  it  was  speedily  admitted,  that  she  reigned  supreme.  Her  Hell 
in  “  The  Devil  to  Pay  ”  and  “Little  Pickle”  were  miracles  of  joyousness, 
while  as  for  Sir  Harry  Wildair — nothing  so  delicious  had  met  the  gaze 
of  adoring  swains  since  Woffington.  Her  salary,  which  had  been  four 
pounds  a  week,  was  tripled,  and  two  benefits  thrown  in,  and  permission 
to  star  in  the  country  during  a  portion  of  the  year  as  well.  Why  she 
was  quite  a  millionaire,  or  threatened  to  become  so  ! 

There  is  no  telling  what  marvels  might  or  might  not  have  budded 
into  facts — but — the  star  was  doomed  at  this  point  to  come  in  conjunction 
with  another ;  and  when  stars  meet  upon  their  course  they  leave  their 
orbit,  earthquakes  and  eruptions  ensue,  and  all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 

In  1790,  star  Dora  met  star  William,  and  there  was  a  great  rumpus. 
She  happened  to  be  abiding  with  Mr.  Ford,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Drury,  and  to  him  she  related  that  the  D — ke  of  Cl — r — nee,  own 
brother  to  the  R — g — lit,  had  smiled  on  her.  “  But,”  she  added  quickly, 
“  if  you  will  marry  me  as  you  said  you  would,  his  royal  highness  may 
jump  into  the  sea.”  To  her  mortification  Mr.  Ford  was  only  too  glad  to 
secede  with  alacrity  before  the  sunlet.  Satiety  is  responsible  for  unpleas¬ 
ing  occurrences.  Indeed,  he  flung  her  in  a  moment  of  pique  right  into 
the  arms  of  the  king’s  son,  and  then — the  moment  past — pursued  her 
with  much  the  same  lunatic  malignity  as  that  wherewith  Lord  Coleraine 
pursued  Sophia.  In  course  of  time  Mrs.  Jordan  was  established  at 
Busliey  House  ;  was  treated  in  all  ways  as  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence;  received  his  guests — dukes,  lords,  ministers — and  met  with  punc¬ 
tilious  respect;  and  as  mistress  of  Busliey  House  she  remained  for  twenty 
uninterrupted  years.  Although  her  behaviour  as  regards  his  royal 
highness  was  exemplary  in  the  extreme,  her  bed  was  not  made  of  roses ; 
for  she  became  involved  (quite  innocently)  in  the  odium  which  attached 
to  His  Royal  Highness  of  York’s  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  hundred-and-one 
sultanas  of  the  Regent.  This  was  not  the  sunniest  period  of  her  long  life. 
She  was  hissed  in  public,  lampooned,  insulted,  pelted.  And  yet  she  was 
true  to  her  royal  lover,  a  faithful  and  fond  mother  to  his  children.  There 
is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  a  milesian  cook  of  hers  who,  when  discharged 
for  drunkenness,  laid  down  a  shilling  from  her  wages  on  the  table,  and 
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roared  out:  “  Arrali  well,  honey,  and  won’t  I  be  revinged  !  Won’t  I  sit 
in  the  gallery  this  very  night  with  this  thirteener,  and  won’t  your  royal 
highness  give  me  the  genteel  curtsy,  and  won’t  I  hiss  and  hoot  your  grace  !  ” 
And  the  recollection  of  this  ribald  insult  draws  us  into  dirty  waters. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  as  out  at  elbows  as  his  royal  brothers  were, 
and  it  is  a  painful  fact  (a  genuine  fact,  concerning  which  there  is,  un¬ 
happily,  no  doubt)  that  he  borrowed  Mrs.  Jordan’s  theatrical  earnings  and 
forgot  to  return  them!  This  is  harrowing,  is  it  not  1  Time  was  moving 
swiftly.  The  Diva  grew  plump,  then  downright  fat.  The  Duke  made 
a  pretence  of  begging  her  to  leave  the  boards.  Knowing  there  were 
butchers’  books  to  meet,  she  postponed  the  date  of  her  retiring  as  long  as 
was  possible ;  and  he,  it  being  his  interest,  said  no  more  about  it.  Miss 
Darren  having  been,  in  due  course,  translated  to  the  House  of  Peers,  she 
essayed  Lady  Teazle,  and  with  success,  although  critics  declared  that  she 
played  without  the  distinction  of  her  predecessor.  In  “  The  Castle 
Spectre”  she  created  the  delectable  part  of  Angela,  and  appeared  in  a 
dreary  round  of  weird  melodramatic  impossibilities.  It  was  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  her  period  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  contemporary  dramatists  of 
any  merit.  Sheridan  wrote  seldom,  for  he  was  generally  intoxicated. 
There  were  few  new  comedies  of  any  sort  of  worth,  but  an  ocean  of  silly 
rubbish  of  the  calibre  of  “  The  Castle  Spectre.”  These  were  unsuited  to 
her  style,  and  she  began  to  lose  favour;  and  it  was  a  second  time 
suggested  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  flit.  “  I  will  go  when  the  Siddons 
goes,”  she  returned  evasively,  and  started  off  that  day  for  Cheltenham  to 
gather  needful  funds.  In  the  middle  of  the  performance  a  note  was  put 
into  her  hands — she  was  enacting  Kell— and  straightway,  before  the 
audience,  she  broke  out  into  hysterical  weeping.  In  the  course  of  the 
play  Jobson  has  to  exclaim,  “You’re  laughing  drunk  !”  With  tact,  he 
substituted  the  words,  “  You’re  crying  drunk ;  ”  and  no  one  noticed  there 
was  aught  amiss,  save  that  she  was  playing  dully.  It  Avas  a  summons, 
Avrit  by  his  oaaui  hand,  to  meet  her  royal  lover  Avithout  delay,  in  order 
that  they  might  part  for  ever.  After  the  play  she  got  into  a  coach  and 
posted  to  Maidenhead,  Avhere  the  Duke  Avas.  What  Avas  her  crime  1  What 
had  she  done  ?  Alack  !  he  Avas  Aveary  of  her,  after  tAventy  years  of  hum¬ 
drum  constancy  ;  Avas  tormented  by  duns,  Avorried  by  busybodies,  angered 
by  enemies,  OArershadoAved  by  the  cloud  Avhich  hung  like  foul  linen  over 
the  Regency.  He  pretended  to  be  annoyed  because  she  clung  to  the  stage 
— she  who  had  children  to  support — although  he  for  years  had  lived  upon 
her  earnings  !  They  parted.  She  struggled  bravely  under  the  blow,  and 
rallied.  The  Prince  Regent — Avho,  AA’ith  all  his  faults,  Avas  just  and 
honourable  Avhen  his  selfishness  remained  untouched- — -took  her  part 
Avarmly ;  but  the  breach  being  dug  might  not  be  filled  again.  Deeds  of 
separation  were  draAvn  up,  whereby  the  Duke  AA'as  to  alloAv  her  £1,500, 
and  so  much  for  outfit  and  carriages  and  so  forth.  What  a  mockery  ! 
It  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  it  Avere  not  so  sad.  Mrs.  Jordan  had 
two  sons  in  the  Army  and  four  daughters  to  provide  for.  These  she 
had  educated  at  her  own  cost,  supported  all  along  entirely  by  her 
own  efforts,  besides  supplying  her  lover  Avith  pocket-money  !  £1,500 
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a  year — where  was  it  to  come  from  1  He  had  no  money  for  himself, 
much  less  for  her.  She  never  received  a  penny  of  it ;  and  folks  said 
that  it  mattered  not,  for  she  was  known  to  be  well  endowed  with  pelf. 
In  the  single  year  of  1814  she  cleared  £7,000.  Of  course  she  was  rich. 
Rich  !  a  bucket  with  holes  in  it  retains  little  water.  After  acting  as  long 
as  she  was  able,  she  retired  to  St.  Cloud,  sublime  in  the  dignity  of 
silence.  There  she  remained  for  years  in  a  ruined  crumbling  house,  with 
a  rank  garden  choked  with  weeds,  looking  out  on  a  grass-grown  square. 
Cypresses  shaded  her  window.  Her  furniture  was  broken  and  in  tatters. 
A  charitable  lady  offered  assistance  to  the  forlorn  waif,  but  she  shook  her 
head.  “I  have  a  few  jewels  left,”  she  said,  “  and  a  few  hundreds  in  the 
bank,  which  I  will  not  spend  lest  some  day  they  may  be  wanted.”  The 
lady  took  her  for  a  miser,  and  went  away.  With  a  pride  which  he  did 
not  possess  she  was  veiling  the  faults  of  William.  And  what  a  reward  was 
hers  for  long-tried  loyalty  !  Sighing  for  letters  that  never  came ;  deserted, 
neglected,  she  sank  to  rest — she  who  had  been  queen  of  mirth  and 
fountain  of  laughter.  But  did  she  die  so  1  Was  her  cup  full  yeti  Over 
her  end  there  Avill  always  hang  a  mystery. 

An  acquaintance  wrote  to  her  daughter  that  she  was  dead,  and  then 
that  it  was  untrue.  And  then  she  wrote  a  third  letter  to  contradict  the 
last.  This  seemed  so  singular  that  her  daughter  mastered  energy  to  start 
off  at  once ;  and  she,  upon  arrival,  was  shown  a  square  of  sod,  and  told 
that  her  mother  lay  beneath  it.  The  dutiful  daughter  wept  decorous 
tears,  and  dried  her  eyes,  and  hastily  returned  to  England.  What  was 
her  horror  and  consternation  in  the  Strand,  when  she  beheld  an  old 
woman  flitting  by  who  dropped  her  veil  quickly  and  passed  on  !  It  was 
Mrs.  Jordan,  and  no  one  else.  That  daughter  had  a  fit,  and  well-nigh 
died  of  fright.  Was  it  a  ghost,  or  had  she,  remorseful  and  overwrought, 
deceived  herself  1  If  so,  she  was  not  alone  deceived.  Boaden  (the  well- 
known  biographer)  also  saw  the  defunct — in  a  white  bonnet,  looking 
with  sharp  red  eyes  into  a  bookshop.  Was  she  lying  buried  at  St.  Cloud, 
or  was  her  death  a  ruse  1  She,  who  was  so  proud  for  Clarence — had  she 
even  at  the  last  moment  sacrificed  herself  yet  again  1  It  was  whispered 
about  that,  moribund,  she  had  hastened  to  England  to  free  him  with  her 
last  fewT  guineas  from  some  despicable  money  scrape,  and  then  had 
vanished,  to  end  her  life  in  some  asylum  for  the  destitute.  At  any  rate 
the  secret  was  well  kept ;  the  mystery  Avas  never  solved. 

When  Clarence  became  king  he  mourned  over  her  memory,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  her  eldest  son,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Munster. 


Miss  Marie  Litton  is  likely  to  flourish  at  the  Hew  Theatre  Royal, 
Glasgow,  though  she,  with  all  her  intense  appreciation  of  art,  can  ill  be 
spared  in  London.  Hew  plays  are  to  be  taken  to  the  provinces  at  Miss 
Litton’s  suggestion,  and  I  hear  of  a  version  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Wood- 
stock,”  by  J.  Palgrave  Simpson,  the  ever-green  dramatist.  Miss  Litton 
ay  ill  of  course  play  the  young  king,  Charles  the  Second. 
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SCRIBE. 

By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  Eugene  Scribe  was  a house¬ 
hold  word,”  not  only  in  Erance,  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world,  in  which  a  stage  could  be  found  for  theatrical 
representations.  He  was  the  most  prolific  of  dramatic  authors.  In  the 
number  of  plays  of  every  description,  which  flowed  from  his  inexhaustible 
brain,  not  even  Lopez  de  Yega  could  have  beat  him ;  and,  in  originality 
of  invention,  he  was  far  superior  to  his  great  Spanish  predecessor.  In 
dramatic  construction  he  was  the  master  of  all  writers  for  the  stage ;  in 
his  knowledge  of  theatrical  effect  he  reigned  supreme.  His  ingenuity  in 
the  manipulation  of  every  subject,  however  difficult  its  treatment, 
amounted  to  the  marvellous.  Tact  and  finesse  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  inventive  powers. 

There  was  a  time  when  Eugene  Scribe  was  regarded  as  the  great 
dramatist  of  the  age.  But  years  rolled  on.  Fashions  altered.  His 
name  is  not  perhaps  forgotten  in  France.  But  as  happened  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  predecessor  Marivaux,  the  elegancies  of  whose  charm¬ 
ing  comedies  came  to  be  sneered  at  as  marivaudages,  the  ingenious 
turns  of  Scribe’s  devices  have  been  stigmatised  as  jicelles — the  mere 
strings  to  pull  puppets — and  his  very  mastery  of  constructive  power 
thus  looked  on  as  futile,  if  not  ridiculed.  The  social  problems  of  the 
younger  Dumas  became  the  rage ;  and  Yictorien  Sardou — who  obviously 
owes  so  much  to  the  master-hand  which  taught  him  his  “  cunning,”  in  the 
clever  complications  of  his  plots,  and  from  which  he  has  evidently 
gathered  bunches  of  those  same  jicelles  which  modern  jargon  despises  in 
the  bygone  author — rules  the  dramatic  world  in  Erance,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  countries,  in  which  French  plays  are  seized  on  with  avidity  for  adap¬ 
tation.  The  genius,  who  went  before  him,  is  pushed  aside  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  doomed  to  neglect  if  not  to  oblivion. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  few  words  in  memoriam  of  the  great 
dramatist,  of  whom  I  am  an  ardent  admirer,  and,  from  far  off,  a  humble 
pupil,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  The  Theatre.  His 
star  has  set ;  but  a  reflex  of  its  fulgence  may  still  be  caught  for  the 
enlightenment  of  a  present  generation,  even  though  it  may  dazzle  no 
longer. 

One  evening  I  sat  at  the  dinner-table  of  Duprez,  at  that  time  the 
great  tenor  of  the  Academie  Royale.  This  was  many  years  ago,  alas  !  I 
was  placed  between  two  gentlemen,  who  were  strangers  to  me.  On  my 
left  was  a  plain,  beetle-browed  man,  in  middle  life — on  my  right,  one  of 
a  more  advanced  age,  gray-headed,  but  pleasant  and  smiling  of  aspect.  I 
ventured  to  begin  conversation  with  my  neighbour  on  the  left.  But  I 
found  him  singularly  taciturn  for  a  Frenchman;  and  I  turned  to  my 
neighbour  on  the  right.  What  a  flow  of  wit,  and  brightness,  and 
geniality  greeted  me  here  !  I  was  perfectly  entranced  by  the  cheery  old 
gentleman’s  amusing  conversation.  After  dinner,  I  eagerly  asked  of  my 
host  who  had  been  my  companions  at  the  dinner-table.  “Don’t  you  know1?” 
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he  asked  with  surprise.  I  didn’t.  “  Your  neighbour  on  the  right  was 
Auber,”  he  replied ;  “  the  other  on  your  left  was  Scribe.”  That  the 
great  composer  should  have  been  all  wit,  and  brightness,  and  geniality, 
did  not  surprise  me,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age.  But  that  the  taciturn 
one  should  have  been  the  dramatist,  whose  wonderfully  ingenious  and 
•spirited  works  I  had  admired  almost  to  adoration,  gave  me  a  shock  of 
disappointment. 

I  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus  rebuffed  in  my  ideal  fancies  as  regarded 
the  object  of  my  admiration.  I  made  his  nearer  acquaintance,  and  found 
him  far  from  taciturn.  His  manner  Avas  most  friendly — his  conversation 
fluent  even  to  excess  ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  expansive  only 
on  the  subject  of  his  art.  He  was  a  well-educated  man,  and  well  informed 
on  all  subjects  ;  but  he  had  one  little  mania.  He  loved  to  talk  “  shop,” 
do  use  a  familiar  term.  In  discoursing  on  “  shop,”  he  was  inexhaustible 
in  conversation  ;  and  I  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  gainsay  him. 

We  became  intimate  in  time — more  intimate  still  when,  as  a  thriving 
author  iu  general  literary  work,  I  was  smitten  by  the  unlucky  desire  to 
write  for  the  stage,  and  went  over  to  Paris  to  study  the  elements  of 
dramatic  construction  from  the  masters  of  the  art,  as  a  Avould-be  pianist 
might  learn  his  scales  before  attempting  to  pi  ay.  My  first  idea  had  been 
to  apprentice  myself  to  Scribe,  the  master  of  all ;  but  Scribe  AAras  too 
much  occupied  to  bestoAv  on  me  the  necessar}"  time  and  instruction ;  and 
so,  for  some  tAvo  months  or  more,  I  found  myself  domiciled,  as  an 
■apprentice  in  dramatic  art,  in  the  house  of  Eugene  Cormon,  another 
marvellously  prolific  and  most  experienced  playAvright,  in  order  to  gain 
such  knoAvledge  in  the  construction  of  dramas  as  I  had  the  ability  to 
acquire.  Cormon  Avas  an  apt,  excellent,  and  most  genial  master;  but  I 
did  not  lose  sight  of  Scribe.  I  Avas  his  constant  visitor  and  guest,  and 
stayed  Avith  him  occasionally  at  his  country  seat.  He  evidently  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  my  progress,  discussed  his  art  with  me  perpetually, 
and  thus  afforded  me  most  admirable  aid. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  advice  which  he  gave 
me.  It  ought  to  be  a  standard  maxim  Avith  all  dramatic  authors.  “  Look 
here,  my  dear  felloAV,”  he  said,  Avith  that  pleasant  smile  which  gave  so 
much  charm  to  his  expression,  and  that  bright  look  of  intelligence  Avhich 
danced  in  his  eyes  Avhen  he  discoursed  on  his  favourite  topic,  “  look 
here,  Avhenever  you  have  Avritten  a  play,  let  your  first  thought  be  Iioav 
much  you  can  cut.  Cut,  cut,  cut,  Avherever  you  possibly  can ;  your 
audience  can  never  miss  what  it  does  not  hnoiv,  but  it  may  be  confoundedly 
bored  by  Avhat  it  finds  in  excess.”  This  sage  remark,  hoAvever  galling  to 
the  self-love  of  an  author,  Avho  is  apt  to  cherish  pet  passages,  hoAvever 
purposeless,  as  the  “  very  best  of  his  Avork,”  I  recognised  as  a  golden 
rule  to  be  stamped  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  all  practical  writers  for 
the  stage. 

Scribe  took  great  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  in  discoursing  to  me  on 
the  mysteries  of  his  modus  operandi  in  the  invention  of  plots  and  the 
construction  of  his  plays.  He  would  give  me  one  of  his  dramas  to  read 
with  care,  and  then  question  me,  after  the  reading,  as  to  the  materials  he 
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had  used,  and  the  architectural  devices  he  had  employed  in  building  up 
his  structure  into  the  form  it  finally  acquired.  I  remember  the  first 
piece  which  he  placed  in  my  hands  was  his  opera-book  of  “  Giralda.” 
“  Well,”  lie  asked,  “  what  was  the  leading  idea  from  which  I  started!  ” 
“  Obviously,”  I  replied,  “  a  modernisation  of  the  old  classical  story  of 
‘Cupid  and  Psyche.’”  He  smiled  in  acquiescence.  My  examination 
continued.  Why  had  he  used  such-and-such  characters  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  plot  1  Why  had  he  employed  them  in  such-and-such  a  way  1 
With  what  object  had  he  devised  such-and-such  a  ficelle  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  necessary  situations  1  In  short,  I  had  to  understand  and 
explain  why  every  brick  in  the  structure  was  placed  in  such-and-such  a 
position,  and  how  each  had  conduced  to  the  symmetry  of  the  whole 
elaborate  building. 

In  the  same  manner  the  great  master  of  his  art  went  through  many 
of  his  plays  with  me,  enlightening  me,  at  every  step,  in  the  subtleties  of 
his  modus  operandi,  and  initiating  me  into  the  arcana  of  construction. 

lie  was  never  content  until  he  considered  that  he  was  perfect  in  this 
branch  of  his  art,  even  in  the  veriest  trifles.  He  assured  me  that  one  of 
his  little  one-act  comedies,  “La  Seconde  Annee,”  in  Avhich  only  four 
characters  appear,  had  hung  on  hand  more  than  two  years  because  he 
could  not  please  himself  in  the  artistic  neatness  of  its  putting  together. 
Had  each  of  his  innumerable  little  one-act  pieces — most  of  which  are 
gems  of  constructive  ability — offered  similar  hindrances,  the  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  many  a  little  chef  d’ceuvre.  By  these  little  lighter 
pieces  Scribe  established  his  fame — in  the  first  place,  at  the  Gymnase, 
then  called  (at  the  period  of  the  Bestoration)  Theatre  de  Madame.  But 
when  the  gifted  author  felt  his  full-fledged  wings,  he  found  strength  to 
take  a  higher  flight  and  soar  to  the  boards  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 

At  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  were  produced  all  his  most  celebrated 
plays,  such  as  “Bertrand  et  Baton,”  “  Le  Yerre  d’Eau,”  “La  Cama¬ 
raderie,”  “Une  Chaine,”  and  others.  In  the  “Yerre  d’Eau,”  he 
gave  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  his  marvellous  con¬ 
structive  ability.  At  the  end  of  each  act  the  audience  are  left  in 
a  state  of  wonderment  how  the  piece  can  possibly  be  carried  on. 
Yet  act  follows  act,  each  containing  its  due  quantum  of  interest,  excite¬ 
ment,  and  striking  situation — each  at  its  close  leaving  the  spectator 
bewildered  as  to  the  possible  issue  of  the  tangled  web,  until  the  denoue¬ 
ment  is  reached.  “  La  Camaraderie,”  constructed  with  equal  ingenuity, 
may  be  chiefly  considered  as  a  satirical  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
day.  France  Avas  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Boi  Bourgeois,  Louis 
Philippe.  The  play  turns  on  electioneering  intrigues  and  press  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  and  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  of  the  day.  But,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  exquisite  satire,  it  is  replete  with  interest,  full  of 
startling  and  ingenious  peripeties,  and  keeps  the  audience  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  excitement ;  Avhilst,  at  the  same  time,  its  human  interest  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  all  time.  “Une  Chaine,”  another  specimen  of 
Scribe’s  consummate  constructive  art,  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  those 
social  dramas,  the  manipulation  of  Avhich  Avas  afterwards  absorbed  by  the 
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younger  Dumas.  But  Scribe’s  clever  exposition  of  the  miseries  which  a 
young  man  may  have  to  endure  from  the  galling  “  chain  ”  binding  him, 
in  illicit  fashion,  to  a  married  woman,  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  didactic 
preachiness  which  characterises  the  works  of  the  would-he  philosopher- 
dramatist  who  followed  him,  and  exhibits  infinitely  more  ingenuity, 
variety,  and  interest  in  the  development  of  plot  than  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils  ever  found  at  his  command. 

Thus  much  of  Scribe’s  purely  dramatic  works.  In  the  future,  how¬ 
ever,  his  name  will  probably  be  remembered  chiefly  as  associated  with 
his  numerous  opera-books  ;  and  yet,  such  fame  as  they  may  bring  him  is 
cramped  and  dwindled  and  almost  lost  in  their  connection  with  the 
music  of  the  great  masters.  The  librettist  is  forgotten,  whilst  the  name 
of  the  mighty  composer  is  on  every  tongue.  Who  thinks  of  Scribe  when 
discussing  a  master-work  of  Meyerbeer  1  or  when  enraptured  with  the 
sparkling  melodies  of  Auber  1  Nevertheless,  some  of  Scribe’s  happiest 
and  most  cleverly-devised  dramatic  effusions  have  been  written  to  be 
wedded  to  music. 

Of  his  opera-books  I  certainly  prefer,  for  my  own  part,  his  smaller 
to  his  larger  and  more  elaborate  productions.  Take  “  Fra  Diavolo,” 
“Le  Domino  Noir,”  “Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,”  “  La  Sirene,” 
and  so  many  others !  They  are  all  gems  of  fanciful  invention,  in¬ 
genious  developments  of  plot,  and  perfection  of  construction.  These 
marvellous  qualities  are  comparatively  swamped  and  smothered  in  the 
larger  and  heavier  libretti,  extending  to  five  acts.  “  La  Juive,”  written 
for  Halevy’s  music,  claims  the  first  place  for  ingenuity,  development,  and 
operatic  simplicity.  Perhaps  next  in  rank  might  stand,  “  La  Muette  de 
Portici  ”  (“  Masaniello  ”).  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  although  so  picturesque  in 
fancy,  and  so  well  adapted  for  musical  treatment  and  theatrical  show,  is 
rambling  nevertheless,  and  almost  as  unintelligible  as  the  “  Zauberflote.” 
“  Les  Huguenots,”  still  more  fitted  for  musical  treatment  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  is  cumbrous  in  story,  drags  its  slow  length  along  somewhat 
wearily,  and  ends  in  a  chilling  anti-climax.  The  same  observations  may 
be  made  of  “  Le  Prophete  ”  and  <£  L’Africaine.”  All  these  libretti  gave 
a  magic  wand  into  the  composer’s  hand,  which  he  had  but  to  wave  to 
produce  the  most  magnificent  effects.  But  the  original  creator  of  this 
wand,  when  it  was  destined  to  he  used  continuously  through  five  long 
acts,  always  seems  to  me  to  have  been  overweighted  by  the  magic  power 
he  had  been  the  first  to  evoke. 

Scribe’s  marvellous  powers  of  invention  and  inexhaustible  resources 
were  so  well  known  that  he  was  constantly  applied  to  for  his  advice,  in 
any  dilemma,  by  other  authors.  He  told  me  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ballet  of  “  La  Revolte  du  Serail,”  in  the  scenario  of  which  an  unexpected 
hitch  had  occurred,  he  was  offered  an  honorarium  of  three  thousand  francs 
to  invent  a  ficelle  by  which  he  might  extricate  the  authors  from  the  em¬ 
barrassment  in  which  they  found  themselves.  In  two  hours  the  Gordian 
knot  was  cut ;  and  Scribe  received  his  well-earned  remuneration. 

Very  many  of  Scribe’s  pieces  were  produced  in  collaboration  with 
other  authors.  In  these  cases  the  relations  between  the  collaborateurs 
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were,  generally  speaking,  the  same.  A  subject,  or  sometimes  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  piece,  which  did  not  find  favour  with  any  management,  was 
laid  before  the  fertile  and  celebrated  author.  If  the  material  was  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  his  attention,  he  would  apply  all  the  resources  of  his 
master-spirit  to  the  defective  production — manipulate,  reconstruct,  trans¬ 
form,  until  the  piece  received  that  perfect  shape  which  was  indispensable 
to  its  successful  production. 

Towards  the  end  of  Scribe’s  life  it  was  commonly  asserted — as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  other  great  authors,  and  equally  erroneously — that  he 
had  written  himself  out.  The  current  of  fashion  and  opinion  had  set  in 
against  him.  Tut  never  had  caprice  of  popular  judgment  been  more  at 
fault.  His  last  productions  were,  “  La  Zarine,”  written  for  the  illustrious 
Rachel,  and  “  Bataille  de  Dames,”  a  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  dramatic  art,  so  well 
known  in  England,  and  so  greatly  admired,  under  the  mistranslated  title 
of  “  The  Ladies’  Battle.”  The  drama  of  “  La  Erileuse,”  produced  after 
his  lamented  death,  was  as  fresh  in  ingenuity  of  invention,  and  of 
cleverness  of  construction,  as  any  of  the  pieces  of  his  best  epoch. 


AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  BURLESQUE. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 


Gaiety  Theatre,  Wednesday  Afternoon,  November  10,  1880. 
The  Old  Burlesque,  by  Henby  Caeey,  called, 

“CIEONONHOTONTHOLOGOS.” 


Ohrononhotonthologos  ...  Mb.  Mubeay. 
King  of  the  Antipodes  ...  Mb.  Gbovini. 

Bombardinian .  Mb.  Shine. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio  ...  Me.  Squibb. 
Ladies  of  the  Court 


Rigdum  Funnidos  ... 
Captain  of  the  Guards 

Fadladinida . 

Tatlanthe  . 

...  Misses  Lee  and  L. 


In  the  Entertainment  before  the  King,  the  Rajade  Troupe. 


Me.  Soutae. 

Me.  Fawceit. 

Mbs.  Leigh. 

Miss  Bella  Howaed. 
Wilson. 


CHROHOHHOTOHTIIOLOGOS  ’’—the  “  old  burlesque,”  which  Mr. 
Hollingshead  has  produced  with  some  success  at  two  of  his 
Gaiety  matinees— has  long  been  known  to  students  of  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  as  one  of  the  most  permanently  interesting  and  amusing  of  our 
playwrights’  early  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  very 
few  of  such  performances  which  can  now  be  perused  with  an  enjoyme&t 
unaffected  by  the  plethora  of  explanatory  annotation  which,  in  most 
instances,  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Beaumont’s 
“  Ivnight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,”  Buckingham’s  “  Rehearsal,”  and 
others  that  might  be  named,  are  still  read  by  students,  and  with  a  certain 
modicum  of  pleasure  apart  from  merely  antiquarian  interest.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  extravaganzas — not  only  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  but  of  the  nineteenth  century — which,  like  “  Clirononhoton- 
thologos,”  can  be  enjoyed  without  the  aid  of  editorial  elucidation,  and 
which,  like  “  Chrononliotonthologos,”  contain  passages  of  such  genuine 
comicality  as  to  be  perennially  and  increasingly  agreeable.  This  par¬ 
ticular  jeu  cl’ esprit  has  the  especial  merit  of  not  attempting  to  burlesque 
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stated  plays  or  speeches,  but  of  aiming  at  a  general  travestie  of  the 
“tragedy”  most  popular  at  the  time  of  its  production.  “Tragedy”  of 
that  sort  has  always  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  more  or  less  pre¬ 
valent  on  the  stage,  and,  in  consequence,  “  Chrononhotonthologos  ”  will 
always,  we  should  say,  remain  attractive  and  amusing  to  all  who  can 
appreciate  successful  parody.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  slight  production. 
It  is  very  brief,  to  begin  with ;  and  it  is  not  perfectly  constructed,  for  the 
“  Iving  of  the  Antipodes  ”  is  introduced  but  not  properly  disposed  of  at 
the  end.  There  are  also  a  few  expressions  in  the  dialogue  somewhat  too 
tropical  for  modern  taste.  In  this  last  respect,  however,  the  piece  may 
fairly  bear  comparison  with  many  a  more  recent  effort  of  our  dramatists, 
whilst  the  whimsicality  of  the  action,  the  quaintness  of  the  characterisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  humorous  travestie  of  the  then  fashionable  bombast  and 
tautology,  will,  I  should  fancy,  ever  prove  acceptable  to  the  connoisseur 
of  such  material. 

“  Chrononhotonthologos  ”  has  recently  been  described  as  written  by 
Fielding,  with  songs  by  Henry  Carey.  It  was,  of  course,  solely  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  Avriter  and  composer,  to  Avhom,  some  say,  Ave  OAve  at  least 
the  present  form  of  “  God  save  the  King,”  Avho  is  at  any  rate  the  acknoAV- 
ledged  author  of  the  ever-famous  “  Sally  in  our  Alley,”  and  avIio,  by-the- 
way,  produced,  in  “The  Dragon  of  Wantley,”  a  burlesque  on  the  Italian 
opera  of  his  day,  not  less  effective  than  the  travestie  of  popular  tragedy 
afforded  by  “  Chrononhotonthologos.”  The  latter  piece  first  srav  the  light 
at  the  Haymarket,  on  February  22nd,  1734 — -just  a  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  ago.  It  was  folloAved,  in  1751,  by  Fielding’s  “Tom  Thumb,”  Avhich 
has  even  more  literary  value  ;  in  1779,  by  “  The  Critic  ;”  and,  in  1790,  by 
“  Bombastes  Furioso.”  It  Avas  then  put  forAvard  as  “  The  most  Tragical 
Tragedy  that  ever  Avas  Tragedised  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians.”  It 
certainly  deserves  the  appellation.  The  principal  characters  are  six  in 
number — Chrononhotonthologos,  king  of  Queerummania  ;  Bombardinian, 
his  general ;  Aldiborontiphoscophornio,  and  Rigdum  Funnidos,  tAvo  cour¬ 
tiers;  Fadladinida,  queen  of  Queerummania;  and  Tatlanthe,  her  favourite 
attendant.  The  piece  is  in  two  “  acts,”  the  first  of  Avhich  is  in  three  scenes 
and  the  other  in  four.  The  Avhole  occupies  scarcely  six  pages  of  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  British  drama.  But  if  the  “tragedy”  is  not 
long,  it  is  at  least  full  of  stirring,  not  to  say  exciting,  incidents. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  the  two  courtiers,  of  whom  Rigdum 
Funnidos  is  the  first  speaker.  His  opening  utterance  at  once  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  performance  : 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 

Where  left  you  Chrononhotonthologos  ? 

The  ansAver  to  this  question  supplies  us  Avitli  a  good  example  of  the 
ordinary  speeches  in  the  piece  : 

Fatigued  with  the  tremendous  toils  of  war, 

Within  his  tent,  on  downy  couch  succumbent, 

Himself  he  unfatigues  with  gentle  slumbers  : 

Lulled  by  the  cheerful  trumpets’  gladsome  clangour, 

The  noise  of  drums,  and  thunder  of  artillery, 

He  sleeps  supine  amidst  the  din  of  war. 
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And  yet  it  is  not  definitely  sleep  — 

Rather  a  kind  of  doze — a  waking  slumber, 

That  sheds  a  sort  of  stupefaction  o’er  his  senses; 

For  now  he  nods  and  snores,  anon  he  starts, 

Then  nods  and  snores  again.  If  this  be  sleep, 

Tell  me,  ye  gods !  what  mortal  man’s  awake  ? 

We  next  learn  from  Eigdum  Funnidos  that  “the  soldiers  have  just 
now  received  their  pay,  and  are  all  as  drunk  as  so  many  swabbers ;  ” 
whereupon  the  gentleman  Avith  the  long  name  suggests  that  no  more 
money  he  issued  to  the  troops : 

Meantime,  my  friend, 

Let  the  baths  be  filled  with  seas  of  coffee, 

To  stupefy  their  souls  into  sobriety. 

But  hush  !  the  king  approaches.  As  the  long- named  gentleman  remarks 

His  soul,  too  copious  for  his  earthly  fabric, 

Starts  forth,  spontaneous,  in  soliloquy, 

And  makes  his  tongue  the  midwife  of  his  mind — 

The  two  retire,  and  the  king,  entering,  hurls  a  fetv  words  at 

Thou  idle  slumberer,  thou  detested  Somnus, ' 

Avho  has  failed  to  lull  him  into  sleep,  and  then  “  exits  in  a  huff.”  The 
tAvo  re-enter  and  discuss  the  circumstance  : 

Rig.  The  king  is  in  a  most  cursed  passion !  Pray,  who  the  devil  is  this 
Mr.  Somnus,  he  is  so  angry  withal  ? 

Aldi.  The  son  of  Chaos  and  of  Erebus, 

Incestuous  pair  !  brother  of  Mors  relentless, 

Whose  speckled  robe  and  Avings  of  blackest  hue 
Astonish  all  mankind  with  hideous  glare ; 

Himself  with  sable  plumes,  to  men  benevolent, 

Brings  downy  slumbers  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Rig.  This  gentleman  may  come  of  very  good  family,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  I 
would  not  be  in  his  place  for  the  world. 

Thereupon  Aldiborontiphoscophornio  remarks : 

But  lo  !  the  king,  his  footsteps  this  way  bending, 

His  cogitative  faculties  immersed 
In  cogibundity  of  cogitation  : 

Let  silence  close  our  folding-doors  of  speech, 

Till  apt  attention  tell  our  heart  the  purport 
Of  this  profound  profundity  of  thought. 

It  appears  that  Chrononhotonthologos  has  despaired  of  gaining  rest, 
and  noAV  decrees  that  “  henceforth  let  mo  man  sleep  on  pain  of  death.” 
Pompous  pageantry  shall  alone  he  the  order  of  the  day  : 

Bid  Harlequino  decorate  the  stage 
With  all  magnificence  of  decoration. 

The  king  will  have 

Giants  and  giantesses,  dwarfs  and  pigmies, 

Songs,  dances,  music  in  its  amplest  order, 

Mimes,  pantomimes,  and  all  the  mimic  motion 
Of  scene  deceptiovisive  and  sublime. 
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The  scene  accordingly  “  draws,”  and  “  a  grand  pantomime  entertainment 
is  performed  ” — a  circumstance  of  which  Mr.  Hollingshead,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Rajade  troupe,  took  fair,  if  not  remarkable,  advantage. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  a  captain  of  the  guard  intrudes,  to  inform  the 
king  that 

The  Antipodean  powers,  from  realms  below, 

Have  burst  the  solid  entrails  of  the  earth, 

Gushing  such  cataracts  of  forces  forth, 

This  world  is  too  incopious  to  contain  them. 

Armies  on  armies  march,  in  form  stupendous, 

Not  like  our  earthly  legions,  rank  by  rank, 

But  tier  o’er  tier,  high  piled  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  royal  citadel,  it  appears,  has  been  laid  in  ashes.  But  the  king  is  not 
afraid : 

One  look  from  Chrononhotonthologos 
Shall  scare  them  into  nothing. 

Bombardinian  is  ordered  to  draw  his  legions  forth,  and  meanwhile  the 
priests  are  to  prepare  their  temples  for  rites  of  triumph  : 

Let  the  singing  singers, 

With  vocal  voices  most  vociferous, 

In  sweet  vociferations  out-vociferise 
Even  sound  itself. 

Thus  ends  Scene  1.  In  the  second  scene  tve  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  queen,  Tatlanthe,  and  her  ladies.  Eatifia  is  served,  and  a 
fiddler  is  called  in  to  play  music.  The  ladies  pay  the  queen  extravagant 
compliments,  such  as — 

The  water  bubbles,  and  the  teacups  skip, 

Through  eager  hope  to  kiss  your  royal  lip ; 

and  the  scene  changes  to  an  ante-chamber,  where  we  learn  from  Eigdum 
Funnidos  that  the  Antipodeans  have  all  been  frightened  away  by 
Chrononhotonthologos,  and,  flying,  have  left  their  king  behind  them,  with 
which  king,  as  ill-luck  will  have  it,  Queen  Fadladinida  has  straightway 
fallen  in  love  !  At  this  point,  Chrononhotonthologos  enters  at  the  head 
of  a  grand  train  of  followers,  and  expresses  great  anger  at  not  finding  the 
queen  waiting  for  him  : 

Sbe  should  be  foremost  in  this  gladsome  train, 

To  grace  our  triumph;  but  I  see  she  slights  me. 

This  haughty  queen  shall  be  no  longer  mine ; 

I’ll  have  a  sweet  and  gentle  concubine. 

Rigdum  Funnidos,  however,  hits  upon  an  excuse  for  her  erring  majesty, 
and  communicates  it  to  his  long-named  friend,  who  divulges  to  the  king 
that  it  is  not  disinclination,  but  “  a  sudden  diarrhoea’s  rapid  force,”  which 
prevents  her  majesty  from  being  present.  The  king  is  instantly  mollified, 
and  the  scene  closes  with  his  command  that  the  physicians  of  the  world 
shall  all  instantly  assemble  to  cope  with  the  malady  of  the  queen  : 

See  they  bring  their  medicines — 

Whole  magazines  of  gallipotted  nostrums, 

Materialised  in  pharmaceutic  order. 
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The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene  in  which  the  queen  divulges  to 
Tatlanthe  her  passion  for  the  King  of  the  Antipodes  : 

Oh  my  Tatlanthe !  have  you  seen  his  face, 

His  air,  his  shape,  his  mien,  his  every  grace  ? 

In  what  a  charming  attitude  he  stands ! 

How  prettily  he  foots  it  with  his  hands ! 

W ell,  to  his  arms — no,  to  his  legs — I  fly ! 

For  I  must  have  him,  if  I  live  or  die. 

In  the  following  scene  Chrononhotonthologos  is  “  discovered  ”  asleep  to 
the  sound  of  “  rough  music — viz.  “  salt-boxes  and  rolling-pins,  gridirons 
and  tongs,  marrow-hones  and  cleavers,  etc.”  He  wakes  : 

What  heavenly  sounds  are  these  that  charm  my  ears  ? 

Sure  ’tis  the  music  of  the  tuneful  spheres ! 

It  seems  that  Bombardinian  wants  to  see  him.  A  night  of  revelry  is 
proposed,  and  the  presence  of  the  king  desired.  He  goes,  and  the  scene 
changes  once  more  to  “  a  prison,”  where  the  King  of  the  Antipodes  is 
“  discovered  asleep  on  a  couch.”  To  him  enters  the  queen,  who,  after  a 
few  words,  “  puts  a  ring  in  his  mouth.”  “  He  bends  the  sea-crah,  and 
makes  a  roaring  noise.”  Evidently  he  does  not  understand  the  queen’s 
advances ;  so  she  calls  in  Venus  and  Cupid  to  assist  her.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  appear,  and  sing  (to  music  supplied,  of  course,  by  Carey) ;  Cupid 
especially  warbling  a  not  over- decorous  duet  with  the  queen,  in  course 
of  which  she  is  promised  “  two  jolly  young  husbands  ”  and  “  twenty-five 
babies  all  lovely  and  fair.”  The  queen,  delighted  with  the  information, 
“  goes  off,  and  the  King  of  the  Antipodes  follows,  walking  on  his  hands.” 

In  the  fourth  and  last  scene,  Chrononhotonthologos  is  sitting  at  table 
with  Bombardinian  and  two  ladies.  The  general  invites  the  king  to 
drink,  hut  his  majesty  very  properly  replies  : 

Hold,  Bombardinian!  I  esteem  it  fit 

With  so  much  wine  to  eat  a  little  bit. 

The  cook  is  accordingly  called  upon,  but  there  is  nothing  but  cold  pork 
in  the  pantry,  and  the  king  immediately  kills  the  fellow.  The  general 
suggests  that  the  ladies  present  would  supply  “  a  very  hearty  meal  j  ”  but 
his  majesty  fancies  he  is  being  mocked,  and  strikes  the  warrior ; 
whereupon  the  latter  cries  : 

A  blow  !  Shall  Bombardinian  take  a  blow  ? 

Blush,  blush,  thou  sun  !  start  back,  thou  rapid  ocean  ! 

Hills,  vales,  seas,  mountains,  all  commixing,  crumble, 

And  into  chaos  pulverise  the  world ; 

For  Bombardinian  has  received  a  blow, 

And  Chrononhotonthologos  shall  die ! 

There  is  a  fight  between  them,  and  the  king  is  killed.  Then 
Bombardinian  exclaims  : 

Ha  !  what  have  I  done  ? 

Go,  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called ; 

And  let  the  man  that  calls  it  be  the  caller ; 

And  at  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call 

But  coach,  coach,  coach !  Oh  for  a  coach,  ye  gods  ! 
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He  “  exits  raving,”  but  “  returns  with  a  doctor,”  who  is,  however, 
unable  to  do  anything  for  the  king,  for  obvious  reasons.  He  is  accord¬ 
ingly  killed  in  turn,  and  Bombard inian,  calling  wildly  on  his  master, 
slays  himself.  The  queen  and  others  enter  in  disorder;  they  “all  groan 
a  tragedy  groan,”  and  the  queen  especially  deplores  her  loss  of  a  husband. 
Tatlanthe  suggests  that  Rigdum  Funnidos  could  well  supply  his  place, 
but  Aldiborontiplioscophornio  objects  to  the  arrangement.  There  is  prospect 
of  a  row,  and  the  queen  then  settles  the  difficulty  by  declaring  she  will 
marry  both.  Tatlanthe  also  has  the  promise  of  “  such  another  pair.” 
There  the  “  Tragedy  ”  concludes,  and,  as  we  have  said,  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  shadowy  Iving  of  the  Antipodes,  who  should  certainly  have  been 
disposed  of  in  some  manner. 

Obviously  there  is  in  all  this  some  excellent  material  for  clever 
fooling;  and  the  piece,  judiciously  “  edited  ”  and  appropriately  acted, 
ought  to  be  found  effective  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  the  study.  Clearly, 
however,  the  stage-management  must  be  of  a  felicitous  description,  and 
the  general  interpretation  must  be  in  the  proper  spirit  of  old-time 
burlesque.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  performance,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  that  either  of  these  conditions  was  perfectly  fulfilled,  though 
Messrs.  Soutar  and  Murray  are  to  be  commended  for  the  efforts  that 
they  made. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  by-the-way,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  reading,  it  is  well  known,  was  omnivorous,  bestowed  upon  his 
friends  John  and  Janies  Ballantyne,  the  publishers,  the  nicknames 
respectively  of  “  Rigdum  Funnidos  ”  and  “  Aldiborontiphoscophornio  ” 
— the  latter  in  allusion  to  James’s  peculiarly  pompous  manner.  A 
reference  to  the  circumstance  will  be  found  in  Lockhart’s  “  Life  ”  of  the 
novelist.  The  nickname  of  “  Clirononhotonthologos  ”  was  bestowed,  we 
read,  upon  General  John  Burgoyne,  in  the  last  century,  on  account  of  an 
inflated  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  American  Indians  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 


THE  OLD  CIRCUITS. 


By  A  Septuagenarian.* 


WO  years  elapsed  between  my  introduction  to  the  mysteries  of 


J-  theatrical  representation  and  its  revival.  That  event,  however,  was 
indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory;  and  having  tasted,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
few  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  my  future  career,  of  “  forbidden  fruit,”  I 
naturally  longed  for  more.  Again  and  again  did  I  ask  my  parents  when  I 
might  hope  to  go  to  the  ^Norwich  Theatre — they  dwelling  in  that  city, 
then  the  focus  of  musical,  theatrical,  and  artistic  celebrities.  Being  some¬ 
what  of  a  pickle,  I  was  often  kept  quiet  by  the  promise,  if  I  were 


*  See  “  The  Theatre,”  Yol.  I.  New  Series,  p.  193. 
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“  good,”  in  due  time  my  desire  should,  he  fulfilled.  I  did  try  very  hard 
to  keep  out  of  mischief,  and  managed,  in  a  measure,  to  do  so,  by  getting 
hold,  of  a  dog-earecl  copy  of  Shakespeare,  which  I  devoured  when  safe  in 
bed  as  it  was  thought,  the  doors,  keyhole,  and  every  chink  having  been 
stuffed  up  to  prevent  my  surreptitious  practice,  often  to  “  the  small  hours  ” 
and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  my  health,  being  found  out.  Heard 
shouting  one  day,  “  To  be,  or  not  to  bel  ”  the  murder  was  out.  For  this 
I  was  merely  reprehended ;  but  assurance  was  given  that  I  should  see 
another  play  as  soon  as  possible,  if  I  gave  my  word  that  I  would  no 
more  read  in  bed. 

The  hope  so  long  deferred  at  last  was  about  to  be  realised.  The 
great  Miss  O’Heil  was  coming  to  Norwich  as  “a  star,”  and  I  was  to 
“  assist  ”  at  that  night’s  performance  when  she  was  to  appear  as  Belvidera, 
in  Otway’s  long-laid-aside — because  thought  to  be  stilted — tragedy, 
“  Arenice  Preserved.”  Hot  till  the  last  moment  was  I  told  where  I  was 
going,  for  fear  of  my  being  too  much  excited,  and  little  indeed  was  the 
treat  in  store  for  me  anticipated  when  I  was  being  thrust  into  my  first 
“skeleton  suit.”  At  the  early  hour  of  5  p.m.  on  September  18th, 
1818,  I  was  hurried  away  from  a  distant  part  of  the  old  city  by  my 
father,  who  took  such  strides  that  we  might  be  at  the  theatre  betimes 
that  I  had  to  run  all  the  way  by  his  side,  holding  “  like  grim  death  ”  on 
to  his  hand.  As  we  proceeded  he  told  me  I  was  going  to  see  the  greatest 
“tragedy  queen  ”  of  the  day  act  her  grandest  part,  and  repeatedly  bid  me 
never  to  forget  the  occasion.  The  doors  of  the  theatre  did  not  open  till 
half-past  six,  but  before  that  at  all  the  several  entrances — the  pit  being  the 
place  of  our  intended  position — a  huge  crowd  had  already  gathered. 
Many  and  many  were  the  admonitions  of  not  a  few  therein  jammed  together, 
especially  those  of  the  female  element,  to  “  Take  care  of  the  little  boy  !  ” 
My  father  placed  me  before  him,  and,  when  the  doors  opened,  lifted  me 
up  from  the  ground  breast  high,  and  thus  I  was  carried  down  a  flight  of 
steps  amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  deprecations — not  to  say 
oaths — of  not  a  few  of  the  men.  When  we  reached  the  third  row  of 
the  pit  by  dint  of  persevering  and  struggling,  in  which,  “  as  bold  as 
brass,”  I  pushed  my  way  with  my  tiny  arms,  I  perceived  that  my  father’s 
coat  was  all  in  rags — the  tailjiad  been  mercilessly  torn  off  in  the  crush ; 
and  when  I  began  to  cry  at  seeing  him  “  so  tattered  and  torn,”  he  sternly 
bid  me  “  be  quiet,  and  look  about  me,”  not  caring  to  let  me  know  that 
he  had  never  felt  his  feet  once  till  we  were  landed  on  the  pit  floor.  Until 
the  curtain  went  up  it  seemed  an  age  to  wait.  The  long-wished-for 
moment  came  at  last;  I  sat  “  as  still  as  a  mouse,”  absorbed  in  the  opening 
progress  of  the  scene. 

All  at  once  a  voice  rang  out  from  behind  the  stage — a  voice  such  as 
I  had  never  heard  before,  and  have  never,  and  shall  never,  hear  again — 
whenever  I  speak  of  it,  my  blood  runs  cold.  Of  the  progress  of  the 
play  itself  I  have  no  positive  recollection  until  the  mad  scene  of  the  last 
act,  and  that  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  Round  about  Miss  O’Keil 
stood  her  partners  in  the  action,  weeping  like  children,  and  all  but  for¬ 
getful  of  the  duties  they  had  to  fulfil,  so  overwhelmed  were  they  with 
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the  realism  at  that  dread  hour  before  them.  The  same  thing  was  going 
on  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  women  giving  way  to  suppressed 
hysterical  emotion— the  men  sobbing  aloud  as  if  their  hearts  would  burst. 
When  the  curtain  fell,  the  applause  completely  bewildered  my  young 
mind,  as  I  also  found  that  I  too  was  crying.  No  sooner  had  the  applause 
ceased,  than  my  father  directed  my  attention  to  the  “  public  boxes  ” — 
there  were  no  private  boxes  in  those  days  in  provincial  theatres — 
pointing  out  to  me  a  most  remarkabledooking  man  in  the  front  of  one  of 
them  on  the  o.  p.  side  of  the  stage.  “  You  see  that  gentleman,  do  you 
not  1  ”  he  said.  “  That  is  Mr.  Eichard  Mackenzie  Bacon,  the  editor  of 
The  Norwich  Mercury.  Look  well  at  him.  He  is  not  crying  as  you  and 
I  and  almost  everyone  else  is.  He  is  much  too  stern  to  do  that ;  but 
mark,  the  tears  which  he  will  not  permit  to  fall  are  on  his  eyelashes.” 
From  that  seemingly  stern  man  I  had,  in  after  life,  many,  many  proofs 
of  that  natural  kindness  of  his  heart,  which  prompted  him  to  encourage 
my  desire  to  “  go  forward  ”  in  life.  He  was  as  unsparing  a  critic, 
musical  and  theatrical,  as  he  was  an  inflexible  political  censor ;  but  he 
was,  as  to  his  life  and  career,  in  every  sense  of  the  word — a  mem  ! 

Of  Miss  O’Neil’s  supporters  I  have  but  a  faint  remembrance,  beyond 
the  circumstance  of  Frederick  Vining  being  the  Jaffier.  “Tom  Short,”  as 
he  was  usually  called — the  eastern  counties  have  even  yet  a  singular 
habit  of  nicknaming  their  favourites — played  Pierre  ;  and  Mr.  Hammond, 
who  afterwards  married  Miss  King,  the  female  vocalist  of  the  company, 
was  the  Priuli.  The  last  of  these  three  I  more  especially  “  marked 
down,”  because  of  the  manifestation  of  his  grief  in  the  last  scene  being 
little  short  of  spasmodic.  Wearied  and  worn  with  the  heat  of  the 
house  and  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  I  was  taken  home  and  put 
supperless  to  bed.  I  could  not  have  eaten  a  bit,  and  all  the  night 
through  I  dreamed  of  nothing  else  but  the  ringing  cry  of  Miss  O’Neil’s 
first  spoken  words  : 

Lead  me,  lead  me, 

My  virgins,  to  that  kind  voice. 

— a  result  not  by  any  means  confined  to  my  childhood,  for  through  my 
sixty  and  one  years’  life,  have  I — 

Thrice  ere  the  cock  crew  dreamt  it  again — 
only  to  find  that  ever  and  anon — 

Sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

Miss  O’Neil  appeared  afterwards  as  Juliet;  Mrs.  Haller,  “  Stranger;” 
Isabella,  “  Fatal  Marriage  ”  (a  tragedy  now  quite  forgotten) ;  Mrs.  Beverley 
“Gamester;”  and  Mrs.  Oakley,  “  Jealous  Wife ;  ”  and  was  said  to  have 
received  £700  for  the  week’s  engagement. 

“  The  Gamester  ”  was  thus  cast — Beverley,  Frederick  Mining ;  Stukely, 
Tom  Short ;  and  Lawson,  Diddear.  The  latter  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  of  whom  Miss  O’Neil  Avas  reported  to  have  said,  “  With  careful 
study  young  Diddear  will  make  an  actor,”  a  prediction  not  thoroughly 
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verified  assuredly,  since  “the  young  man,”  on  leaving  [Norwich  for 
London,  never  advanced  "beyond  respectability  in  “utility”  business. 

Par  parenthese,  on  January  2nd,  181G,  I  may  mention  that  Master  Betty 
had  appeared  as  Young  Yorval,  and  on  that  and  the  succeeding  nights  of 
his  engagement  drew  very  large  audiences.  He  was  followed  by  John 
Kemble,  then  a  waning  “star,”  on  August  12th,  his  personation  of 
Hamlet  being  witnessed  by  my  old,  tried,  and  valued  friend,  John 
Palgrave  Simpson,  a  Yorwieher  like  myself,  and,  even  in  his  then  early 
boyhood,  a  critic ;  for,  on  his  remaining  silent  after  the  performance,  and 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  “the  great  Mr.  Kemble,”  was  sent 
off  in  all  haste  to  bed  on  replying  that  “  He  was  a  mouthing  old 
humbug  !  ” 

The  Haines  and  Bellamy  management  having  derived  considerable 
profit  by  the  “  star”  system,  in  1819  next  engaged  Charles  Mathews  the 
elder,  to  give  a  week’s  round  of  his  principal  characters,  amongst  which 
were  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Somno,  in  “The  Sleepwalker,”  and  Goldfinch, 
in  “  The  Road  to  Ruin,”  each  of  which  I  witnessed.  He  drew  large 
houses,  so  much  so  that  he  was  engaged  a  second  time  in  the  same  year, 
appearing  on  June  19th  in  his  “Mail-Coach  Adventures,”  with  compara¬ 
tively  less  approbation  than  previously ;  the  departure  from  his  old  line 
of  business  being  thought  by  many  of  the  old  Yorwicli  patrons  of  the 
drama  to  be  a  mistake,  although  it  might  in  all  probability  “  put  money 
in  his  purse.”  Before  Charles  Mathews’s  first  appearance  came  Master 
Betty,  for  the  second  time,  on  May  27th,  but  playing  only  to  fair  houses, 
his  popularity  being  already,  at  least  so  far  as  Yorwich  was  concerned,  on 
the  wane. 

The  event,  however,  of  this  year  was  the  engagement  of  Edmund 
Kean,  for  whom  the  theatre  was  specially  opened  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  when  he  played  a  round  of  his  leading  characters,  including 
Richard  III.,  Othello,  and  Sliylock,  to  conversations  about  which  I 
listened,  child  as  I  was,  “  with  attention  rapt,”  for  had  I  not  already 
tasted  of  the  first  sweets  of  theatrical  life  in  the  previous  month  at  an 
East  Dereliam  performance  by  the  Fishers’  Company,  and  also  seen  Miss 
O’Yeill*  Proceeding  onwards,  Mr.  Emery  appeared  in  February,  1818, 
and  made  an  immense  “  hit  ”  in  his  much-talked-of  personation  of  Tyke,  in 
the  long-laid-aside  play  “The  School  of  Reform, ’’which,  I  remember,  was  re¬ 
suscitated,  with  small  advantage  in  any  way.  in  Yorwich  during  the  Reform 
Bill  agitation,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mr.  Harrison,  second  tenor  of  the  regular 
company,  of  whom  more  will  by-and-by  have  to  be  said.  Conversational 
references  to  Mr.  Emery  in  that  play  come  back  even  now  to  myself, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks, 

In  Vallambrosa,  where  th’  Etrurian  shades 

High  over-arch’d  imbower !  ” 

My  father’s  giving  me  a  “  taste  of  this  actor’s  quality  ”  by  an  imitation 
of  Tyke’s  pointing  upwards  and  saying,  “  Yes,  there  be !  ”  as  Lord 


*  See  “  The  Theatre,”  Yol.  I.  New  Series,  p.  193. 
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Alvanley,  in  tempting  him  to  do  an  act  of  rascality,  tells  him,  “  There  is 
no  one  to  see  them,”  can  only  he  effaced  from  my  memory  when 

All  (my  yesterdays  have  lighted  me 

The  way  to  dusty  death! 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1819,  again  came  Edmund  Kean  to 

Split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, 

and,  although  his  personations  were  talked  of  as  being  quite  as  remarkable 
as  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit,  that  unhappy  propensity  which  had 
then  taken  hold  of  him,  and  eventually  shortened  his  life,  made  him 
the  talk  of  the  town,  not  at  all,  unfortunately,  to  his  credit.  After  a 
striking  performance  of  Bichard  III.,  on  his  first  night’s  appearance  he 
was  lodged  in  “  The  Clink  ” — the  watch-house  under  the  Guildhall  was  so 
designated. — for  being  very  drunk  in  the  market-place,  in  his  Bichard’s 
costume,  brandishing  two  brass  candlesticks,  and  shouting, 

“  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !  ” 

On  the  follovung  morning,  when  he  appeared,  with  two  black  eyes,  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  slight  reprimand  and  a  word  of  advice  from  the  pre¬ 
siding  mayor,  to  keep  himself  sober  for  the  remaining  term  of  his 
engagement.  For  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  then  good,  cheery,  and 
liberal  old  bishop  of  the  diocese — Dr.  Bathurst,  who  for  thirty-five  years 
maintained  his  position  “  ’midst  universal  love  ” — had  commanded  Mr. 
Ivean  to  “  read  at  the  Palace  some  portions  of  those  scenes  in  which 
he  most  excelled.”  The  report  of  his  last  night’s  whereabouts,  in 
the  meanwhile,  running  like  wildfire  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
“  the  ancient  city,”  reached  Mr.  John  Ivitson,  the  Bishop’s  amiable 
secretary,  who,  immediately  after  the  cathedral  morning  service,  waited 
upon  the  Bishop  to  explain  to  him  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  Mr. 
Kean,  with  two  black  eyes,  and  after  having  passed  the  night  “  in  the 
Clink,”  to  keep  his  appointment.  The  reply  of  the  dear  old  Bishop  was 
so  sensible,  and  read  so  stern  a  lesson  on  the  score  of  the  duty  of  the 
exercise  of  charity  respecting  a  brother’s  or  a  sister’s  errors,  that  it  deserves 
much  more  than  a  mere  record.  It  was  to  this  effect  :  “  Mr.  Ivitson,  it 
is  nothing  to  me  where  or  how  Mr.  Kean  passed  last  night,  nor  that 
damage  has  been  done  to  his  eyes.  I  am  precluded,  by  public  prejudice, 
from  Avitnessing  any  of  his  performances  at  the  theatre,  and  can  only 
ascertain  Avhat  is  his  talent  by  his  reading  to  me,  and  for  which  I  pay 
him.  With  his  private  life,  also,  of  which  I  hear  report  does  not  speak 
Avell,  I  have  also  nothing  to  do.  I  engage  him  for  this  service,  and  I 
shall  not  give  up  the  pleasure  I  expect  from  hearing  him !  ”  The 
“  honorarium  ”  Avas  said  to  have  been  £10  10s.  When  the  Bishop’s 
decision  became  known,  although  it  did  not  silence  the  detraction  of 
“the  righteous  overmuch  ”- — in  their  OAvn  self-esteem- — it  had  the  effect 
of  relieving  Mr.  Kean  from  the  annoyance  his  misconduct  had  occasioned 
him,  and  of  keeping  him  sober  for  the  remaining  days  and  nights  of  his 
engagement.  C.  E.  J. 
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Acting  Manager 


Mr.  C.  WALTER. 
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THIS  EVENING,  AT  9,  WILL  BE  PRODUCED 

AN  ENGLISH  YERSION  OF 

L’ETRANGEEE 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS’  LAST  WORK. 


Characters. 

Le  Due  DE  Septmonts  .... 

Clarkson . 

Mauriceau . 

Doctor  RIsmonin . 

GfiRARD  . 

De  Bernecourt  . 

D’Ernelines . 

Calmeron  . 

Chief  of  Police . 

Servant  to  Le  Due  de  Septmonts 
Servants  to  Mrs.  Clarkson  . 
Catherine,  Duchesse  de  j 
Septmonts  .  .  $ 

Mrs.  Clarkson . 

La  Marquise  de  Rumi£:res 

Madame  D’Ernelines . 

Madame  Calmeron  . 


Mr.  HERMANN  VEZIN 
Mr.  CHARLES  HARCOURT 
Mr.  HOWE 
.  Mr.  CLIEEORD  COOPER 
Mr.  H.  B.  CONWAY 
Mr.  HAROLD  KYRLE 
.  Mr.  BOWDEN 
.  Mr.  BRAID 
.  Mr.  W.  GORDON 
.  Mr.  WEATHERSBY 
Messrs.  MARTIN  &  JAMES 

Miss  HENRIETTA  HODSON 

Miss  HELEN  BARRY 
Miss  EMILY  THORNE 
Miss  B.  HENRI 
Miss  MARIA  HARRIS 


SCEUE,  PARI  EL 

ACTS  1st,  2nd  &  4th, 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  DUCHESS. 


ACT  3rd, 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MRS.  CLARKSON. 


NEW  SCENERY  BY  O’CONNOR. 
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The  Gravhic  Theatrical  Programme. 


TO  COMMENCE  AT  7.20  PRECISELY,  WITH 

A  MUSICAL  COMEDY,  IN  TWO  ACTS,  BY  J.  B.  BUCKSTONE, 

ENTITLED 


Singleton  Unit . Mr.  H.  B  CONWAY 

Layton . Mr.  WEATHERSBY 

Twaddle . Mr.  HOWE 

Dormouse  Spike . .  Mr.  BRAID 

Doctor  Squills . Mr.  JAMES 

Tom . Mr.  CLARK 

Mr.  Wilden . Mr.  WEBSTER 

Servant . Mr.  FIELDER 

Simon  Sly  .  .  (his  Original  Character)  .  Mr.  BUCKSTONE 

Mrs.  Hotterley  Colepepper  .  .  .  Miss  EMILY  THORNE 

Mrs.  Wiley . Mrs.  E.  OSBORNE 

Jemima . Miss  ELLA  DIETZ 

Harriet . Miss  MARIA  HARRIS 

Miss  Spike . Miss  E.  HARRISON 

Miss  Hobday . Miss  LEIGH 

Betty . Miss  HAYES 

Cecilia . Miss  B.  HENRI 


At  end  of  Act  I. — Trio,  “  Tell  me  where  you  dwell,  my  Sweetest  ?  ” — Misses  B.  HENRI 
and  MARIA  HARRIS  and  Mr.  WEATHERSBY. 

In  Act  II.  SONG,  “  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.” — Miss  MARIA  HARRIS. 


In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Levey,  will  perform  the  following — 

Overture  ....  “Stradella”  ....  Flotow 
Saraband  .  .  .  “AnnaBoleyn”  .  Arranged  by  W.  C.  l  evey 

(Motif  by  Henry  VIII.)  Published  by  Duke  &  Stewart,  147,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Walzer  .  .  .  “  Liebes  Hoffnung  ”  .  .  Gottfried  Knltler 

Published  by  ASHDOWN  &  Parry,  18,  Hanover  Square.  W. 

New  Polka  .  .  .  “Arcadian”  .....  Wolsey 

Solo  Cornet,  Mr.  F.  CUBITT. 

Walzer  .  .  .  “  Beautiful  Danube  ”  ....  Strauss 


“WILD  O-A-TS" 

(O'KEEFE'S  FAMOUS  OLD  COMEDY),  wiU  be  produced  on 
MONDAY,  JULY  10th,  1876. 


Stage  Manager  -  Mr.  HOWE 


REFRESHMENT  SALOONS  under  the  Superintendence  of 
Mr.  EPITAUX,  Pall  Mall. 


Srs®. 


0 


Perfumers,  Fine  Soap  Makers  &  Fancy  Brush  Manufacturers 

TO  HER  MAJESTY  &  II.  11.  IE  THE  PRIXCESS  OF  WALES, 

ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON. 

Respectfully  solicit  a  trial  of  their  following  articles,  which  may  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumers 

and  Druggists  throughout  the  World. 


Finest  Tripie  Extract  of 
JASMIN, 

ORANGE  BLOSSOMS, 
BLUSH  BOSE, 
UrGNONETTE,  &c. 


C 


C  T 


OTTO  OF  ROSE  COLD 
CREAM,  1/Sc  3/6  per  pot. 

TOILE  1'  SOAPS. 
LA  NOBLESSE,  1/6, 
LETTUCE,  1/6  per 
Tablet. 


3/6  PerBot 


1/6  Tab  13, 


|  jomn  cutNruir 
«»  /*»»• 


■l/6  PER  Pot  - 


Box 


1/6  PerTaBI 


Jo> 
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Vduejl  soap".  » 
&xjJVobi(M>e/ 

JOHN  COINIU.  A  C» 
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JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO.’S  GRAPHIC  THEATRICAL  PROGRAMME 

IS  PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

Mr.  E.  H  BTJRGOYNE,  93,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London, 

lo  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed.  Collectors  of  their  Programmes  may  obtain  Handsome  Cloth  Covers, 


2=5 .  from  t>/>y.Vo 
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or  by  Tost  from  .Tonv  aocjvpr  t,  00..  on  nf-2«5  in  Sbvm-nq. 
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CHARLES  HARCOURT,  ACTOR. 

Died,  October,  1880. 

A  CLOUD  stole  over  Clubland,  stopping  mirth,  the  gossips’  prattle,  and 
the  actors’  parley, 

When  someone  brought  from  hospital  the  news,  “  Charles  Harcourt’ s' 
dead  !”  good  fellow  gone — poor  Charley  ; 

“  Charles  Harcourt  dead!”  the  man  who  gave  to  art  some  loyal  help,  but 
at  whose  intercession 

There  flowed  in  bounteous  streams  for  many  years  the  noble  charity  of  his 
profession. 

It  seems  but  little  work  to  make  the  change  from  busy  scene-dock  to 
commercial  docket, 

To  quit  the  sock  and  buskin  and  promote  a  rigid  canvass  of  the  public 
pocket, 

To  leave  the  actor  and  become  the  man ;  to  quit  the  stage  and  take  to 
desk  delighted ; 

Yet  he  did  this — and  when  he  helped  the  poor  some  richer  resting-place 
perchance  he  sighted. 

He  died  upon  the  stage,  and  down  he  fell  beneath  the  boards  on  which 
he  strutted  gaily. 

Such  is  the  destiny  of  all,  my  boys — we  plume  our  feathers  proudly  and 
die  daily  ; 

But  death  seems  beautiful  to  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  working  with 
a  will  for  others, 

Charles  Harcourt  is  not  dead — he’s  gone  to  join  the  lost  companions  of 
his  art — his  brothers  !  C.  S. 


FENCING  AND  FENCERS. 

By  Arthur  Escott. 

NOT  long  ago  an  interesting  conversation  was  heard  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  theatre  in  the  north  of  England  during  a  performance 
of  “  Macbeth,”  just  after  the  termination  of  the  second  act.  “  I  say,  old 

fellow,”  said  Mr.  C - ,  the  representative  of  the  guilty  Thane,  to 

Macduff,  recovering  from  the  agitation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
by  the  murder  of  Duncan,  “  let  us  cut  out  this  confounded  fight.” 
“What  fight  1”  inquired  the  other.  “Why,”  said  the  Macbeth,  “the 
fight  in  the  fifth  act.  It’s  all  nonsense  nowadays ;  people  don’t  believe 
in  it.  Stage-fighting  is  amusing  only  to  the  ‘  gods  ’  in  the  minor 
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theatres.”  “  But  if  we  leave  it  out  how  can  we  end  the  piece?”  “I’ll 
tell  you.  The  text,  you  will  remember,  says  :  ‘  Enter  Macduff,  hearing 
Macbeth’s  head  upon  a  pole.’  Well,  we’ll  get  the  property  to  make  up 
something  to  look  like  my  head  ;  we’ll  fight  off  the  stage,  you  know,  and 
you  can  have  your  speech  when  you  come  on  with  the  pole.  The  fact  is, 
I  don’t  know  how  to  fight — that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.” 

Many  actors  might  say  the  same  thing  without  doing  themselves  any 

injustice.  Like  Mr.  C - ,  they  have  not  learnt  to  use  a  sword,  the 

consequence  being  that  much  of  the  stage -fighting  of  the  present  day 
almost  necessarily  provokes  ridicule.  The  “  two  up  and  two  down  ” 
seems  to  constitute  the  average  player’s  idea  of  a  combat.  How,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  sword  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  histrionic  education.  Besides  going  far  to  render 
his  deportment  graceful  and  unconstrained,  it  is  practically  indispensable 
in  many  plays  dealing  with  bygone  times,  and  instances  might  be  given 
of  a  clever  fight  saving  a  bad  play  or  an  individual  performance  from 
failure.  English  admiration  of  good  swordsmanship,  indeed,  did  not 
expire  with  the  practice  of  duelling.  It  has  descended  to  us  from 
the  days  of  chivalry,  and  the  words  of  Colonel  Damas,  “  The  man  who 
has  carte  and  tierce  at  his  fingers’  ends  must  be  a  gentleman,”  expresses 
a  very  widespread  sentiment.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  many 
youths  who  entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  the  legitimate  drama  have 
repeatedly  visited  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  account  of  the  grace  and  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Irving  conducts  his  fencing  bout  with  Laertes  in 
“  Hamlet.”  Such  proficiency  as  he  displays  in  the  use  of  his  foil, 
however,  may  not  be  unattainable  by  other  actors  if  they  will  only  turn 
their  opportunities  to  good  account.  How  do  Life-Guardsmen  acquire 
the  dexterity  in  the  use  of  singlestick  and  heavy  sword  which  has  made 
them  famous  all  over  Europe  1  By  receiving  adequate  instruction  ;  and 
such  instruction  may  be  obtained  at  a  by  no  means  extravagant  price 
from  teachers  like  Angelo,  Chiosso,  Griffith,  and  Maclaren.  In  fencing 
as  in  everything  else,  one  man  may  far  excel  another,  but  the  tuition  here 
suggested  would  certainly  save  an  actor  who  has  wielded  a  foil  or  a 
sword  from  the  audible  derision  of  his  audience.  In  the  event  of  the 
proposed  Academy  of  Arms  being  established,  the  committee  should  regard 
the  appointment  of  a  fencing-master  as  one  of  the  most  important  they 
have  to  make. 

If  any  improvement  in  this  direction  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  that  the  dramatic  critics  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  an 
actor  is  a  good  fencer  or  not.  There  is,  I  fear,  some  room  for  apprehen¬ 
sion  on  this  point.  The  sword  has  so  long  been  abandoned  in  this 
country  that  blunders  are  frequently  made  in  descriptions  of  its  use. 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Christmas  story  of  “  The  Duel  in  Herne  Wood  ”  will 
supply  an  instance  in  point.  His  hero  is  a  skilful  fencer,  who  has 
visited  the  schools  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  everywhere  else.  This  hero  is 
challenged  to  a  sword  direl  by  the  villain,  who  paj^s  a  poor  fencing-master 
£50  to  teach  him  a  secret  by  which  a  greenhorn  can  defeat  a  master. 
The  secret  consists  simply  in  catching  the  opponent’s  sword-wrist  with 
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the  left  hand  while  fighting,  and  then  running  him  through.  This  is  the 
first  and  commonest  move  in  what  is  known  as  “  fencing  a  la  brigand ,” 
and  is  in  use  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  everywhere,  indeed, 
where  great  fencing-schools  exist.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Collins  founds  his 
whole  story  on  the  remorse  suffered  hy  the  villain  for  using  this  costly 
secret — the  same,  hy-the-hye,  which  Marryat  uses  in  the  duel  in  “  Peter 
Simple,”  and  a  modification  of  the  trick  hy  which  Lever  makes  Tom 
Burke  defeat  Maitre  Francois. 

In  France,  as  may  he  supposed,  a  stage-fight  is  even  more  popular 
than  in  England.  The  recent  success  of  “  Borneo  et  Juliette  ”  at  the 
Salle  Yentadour  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  M.  Capoul,  as  the  ill-starred  Montague,  measured  swords  with 
Tyhalt  and  Paris.  Every  large  town  in  France,  as  a  writer  in  The  Neio 
York  Sun  lately  stated,  has  its  salle  d’armes,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and 
the  ambition  of  all  the  provincial  fencing-masters  is  some  day  to  teach  in 
Paris.  To  become  a  maitre  d’armes  in  Paris  only  one  way  is  open— that 
of  skill.  An  aspirant  must  he  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best 
masters  there,  and  a  series  of  victorious  “  assaults  ”  confers  the  coveted 
brevet  de  pointe  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  or  the  Ecole  Centrale 
d’Escrime,  the  rendezvous  of  the  best  fencers.  Different  masters  in 
Paris  have  their  supporters  and  schools,  as  they  always  have  had.  Once 
it  was  Lafaugere  who  was  known  as  the  Boi  d’Escrime  in  the  days  of 
the  Eirst  Napoleon.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  coup  d’ arret,  the 
“  time-thrust,”  which  has  held  its  own  ever  since  as  the  highest  proof  of 
skill  in  fencing,  when  properly  employed.  Coulon  was  equally  celebrated 
in  his  time,  and  Grichet  was  the  master  when  Louis  Philippe  was  king. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  M.  Bernard  was  the  recognised 
chief,  and  M.  Bobert  held  the  first  rank  at  its  close.  Louis  Merignac  is 
the  first  master  in  Paris  to-day,  and  Desarolles  has  special  fame  as  a 
trainer  of  actors.  The  oldest  fencing-master  now  in  Paris  is  M.  Ponce. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  actor  is  well-educated  in  the  noble  art 
of  self-defence.  The  German  capitals  have  excellent  schools,  though  the 
point  is  here  generally  subordinated  to  the  edge;  in  other  words,  the 
broadsword  is  preferred  to  the  foil.  The  student  duels,  so  famous  at 
Bonn,  Dusseldorf,  Gottingen,  and  Heidelberg,  are  always  fought  with 
the  schlager,  a  narrow  basket-hilted  sword,  ground  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
while  the  fencing-schools  devote  most  of  their  time  to  broadsword  work. 
In  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  are  some  of  the  best  fencing-schools  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Linge,  the  founder  of  the  “  Swedish  movement  cure,” 
was  also  the  inventor  of  an  almost  entirely  new  school  of  fencing  with 
the  foil,  which  has  superseded  the  old  French  style  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  The  leading  features  of  this  school  are  the  change  of  position 
on  guard,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  hip  instead  of  going  up  in  the  old- 
fashioned  “  balance,”  and  the  adoption  of  what  are  called  “  effective 
parries,”  which  are  apt  to  disarm  a  fencer  of  the  French  school.  The 
fame  of  the  Central  Institute  of  Stockholm  incited  Copenhagen  to 
emulation,  and  to-day  the  best  school  of  arms  in  Europe,  the  best  athletic 
tournaments,  and  the  best  circus  performers  are  to  be  found  in  the  seldom- 
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visited  capital  of  Denmark.  Spain  and  Italy  have  tlieir  peculiar  schools 
of  fencing,  where  the  combatants  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  tricks  not 
recognised  in  strict  school-fencing,  hut  very  effective  against  novices. 

In  the  United  States,  save  in  California  and  Nevada,  swordsmanship 
has  never  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  standard  of  stage-fencing  is  not  very  high.  There  are  some 
excellent  swordsmen  in  the  Olympic  Club  of  San  Francisco.  Nearly  all 
the  old  Californian  actors  were  members  at  one  time  or  another  of  the 
school.  Their  instructor  is  a  Baltimorean,  remarkable  as  the  only 
American  fencing-master,  Thomas  H.  Monstery.  He  graduated  in  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Copenhagen  as  a  master  of  arms,  and  has  won  many  laurels  in 
contests  with  the  masters  of  Europe  and  Spanish  America.  As  a  fencer 
he  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  now  living.  His  actor-pupils  include 
the  two  Booths,  Mayo,  Thorne,  and  Pope. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  only  a  fair  foil-fencer,  but  his  brother  Junius, 
while  not  so  famous  as  an  actor,  is  a  first-class  swordsman,  having  won 
matches  with  the  foil  against  experts.  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  is  a  pretty 
fair  boxer  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  and  can  play  the  singlestick  mode¬ 
rately  well,  but  with  the  rapier  he  is  nowhere.  Mr.  Pope,  who  recently 
played  at  Niblo’s  in  “  The  Corsican  Brothers,”  is  an  excellent  fencer,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Mayo  and  Mr.  Thorne  are  experts  at  knife-play.  These  aside, 
hardly  a  tolerable  fencer  can  be  found  on  the  American  stage.  Mr. 
Barrett,  while  a  noted  actor,  is  no  fencer  at  all,  and  makes  a  perfect 
burlesque  of  the  fight  in  “  Richard  III.” 

Since  1870,  Colonel  Monstery  has  had  a  fencing-school  in  New  York 
His  only  formidable  rival  is  M.  Regis  Senac,  the  fencing-master  of  the 
Racket  Club.  The  French  master  graduated  as  mattre  cl’armes  of  the 
First  Lancers,  under  the  celebrated  M.  Bernard,  in  1859  j  entered  the 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique  in  18G2,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Traine  Militaire 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  in  1864  as  mcntre  cl’arrnes — a  position  he  held 
until  the  disbanding  of  the  Guard  after  the  Prussian  war.  As  a 
fencer  his  characteristics  are  grace,  activity,  and  finish,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  coni')  d' arret  he  is  very  skilful. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  LISE. 

[Suggested  by  the  Love  Scene  in  Act  IV.  of  “Anne-Mie.”] 

I  SEE  the  cattle  home  returning, 

Each  bird  is  winging  to  its  nest, 

His  name  in  gold  the  sun  is  burning, 

Then  sinks  to  glory  in  the  west. 

But  from  these  eyes  the  tears  are  falling, 

Alone,  uncomforted  I  move, 

In  vain  my  lover  I  am  calling — 

Alas  !  I’m  loved  but  may  not  love  ! 
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Here  at  my  window-seat  I’m  seeking 
Some  star  to  witness  my  distress, 

It  vanishes  as  I  am  speaking, 

It’s  lost — and  I’ve  one  friend  the  less. 

I  see  the  shadow-land  below  me, 

And  night’s  dark  curtain  drawn  above 
Has  life  no  happiness  to  show  me — 

Alas  !  I’m  loved  hut  may  not  love  ! — C.  S. 

[This  song  has  been  set  to  music  by  Elizabeth  Philp,  and  published  by 
Boosey  and  Co.,  Regent  Street.] 


A  NEW  HAMLET. 


A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  William  Shaeespbaee. 

As  revived  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Saturday,  November  6th,  1880. 


Hamlet  . 

Claudius,  King  \ 
of  Denmark  ...  ) 

Polonius . 

‘Ghost  . 

Laertes  . 

Horatio  . 

Osric  . 

Guildenstem 
Rosencrantz 
First  Actor 


Mb.  Edwin  Booth. 

Mb.  Thomas  Swinboubne. 

Mb.  William  Fabben. 
Mb.  John  Rydeb. 

Mb.  Edmund  Leathes. 
Mb.  John  Beauchamp. 
Mb.  F.  Chables. 

Mb.  C.  W.  Gabthobne. 
Mb.  P.  0.  Beveblet. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Rosieb. 


Second  Actor 
Marcellus... 
Francisco... 
Bernardo ... 

Priest 
First  Gravedigger 


Mb.  C.  W.  Chambeblain. 
Mb.  Alfbed  Nelson. 

Mb.  Clements. 

Me.  J.  Gabdineb. 

Mb.  W.  F.  Stieling. 

Mb.  S.  Calhaem. 


SecondGravediggerMB.  Dabton. 

Ophelia  .  Miss  Gehaed. 

Actress  .  Miss  Maud  Milton. 

“Sr H"'*™ 


THE  first  appearance  of  Edwin  Booth,  the 
most  celebrated  of  American  actors,  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  on  the  memorable  night 
of  its  splendid  resurrection,  was  naturally 
an  event  which  excited  the  utmost  interest 
in  the  London  theatrical  public.  The  house 
was  crowded  in  every  part ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  at  once,  that  the  performance  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  by  the  new-comer  was  hailed 
throughout  by  the  general  public  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  acclamation. 

Nevertheless,  the  recognised  great  artist 
of  our  Transatlantic  cousins  does  not  seem 
to  have  wholly  satisfied  the  more  critical 
judges  among  the  audience.  He  is  said 
by  some  to  be  the  mere  traditional  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  “  old  school  ”  of  acting.  But 
to  one  who  has  seen  the  method  of  the  “  old  school”  from  John  Kemble 
downwards — who  has  watched  it  gradually,  and  happily,  merging  into 
our  modern  and  more  natural  school — who  has  witnessed,  with  pleasure, 
the  decline  of  a  style  which  sacrificed  sense  to  sound,  intelligence  of  text 
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to  deep-toned  mouthing,  and  real  art  to  stereotyped  artificiality — there 
does  not  appear  to  he  the  slightest  trace  of  the  “  old  school  ”  in  Edwin 
Booth.  By  others  we  are  told  that  he  is  “  stagey.”  I  have  seen  him  twice 
in  the  character :  and  I  have  failed  to  recognise  the  justice  of  the  epithet. 
Edwin  Booth  is  intense.  I  will  admit  that  he  occasionally  (but  more  so 
on  the  first  night  than  afterwards)  was  to  my  mind  a  trifle  too  intense. 
He  is  powerful,  and  may  he,  here  and  there,  rather  too  powerful — as,  for 
instance,  in  his  loud  and  shrieking  utterance  of  his  words  :  “  Is  it  the 
king  1  ” — a  reading,  which,  I  am  told,  he  has  adopted,  as  that  given  by  his 
celebrated  father.  But  “  stagey  ”  I  cannot  find  him.  Again,  by  others, 


“HAMLET  AND  OPHELIA.”  EDWIN  BOOTH  AND  MISS  GERARD. 
“Get  thee  to  a  nunnery!” — Hamlet,  Act  iii. 


we  are  told  that  he  is  “  tricky.”  I  own  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  term.  If  it  means  that  he  lacks  the  cirs  celcire  artem ,  and  that  an 
experienced  eye  may  see  how  he  prepares  his  effects,  there  may  be  some 
little  truth  in  the  allegation.  Those,  however,  who  have  studied  the  art 
can  scarcely  fail  of  divining  and  detecting  preparation.  In  this  respect, 
there  was  no  more  “  tricky  ”  actress  than  Madame  Bistori,  whose  moving 
of  the  strings  of  her  art  was  patent  to  all  who  watched  her  with  well- 
trained  intelligence.  Still  more  “tricky”  was  Emil  Devrient,  who  might 
be  seen  to  pull  his  puppet-wires  in  every  attitudinising  movement,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  same  part  of  “  Hamlet.”  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  public 
— I  mean  the  more  discriminating  and  intelligent  portion  of  it — would 
accept  the  criticism,  that  Edwin  Booth  was  “  tricky.” 

Instead  of  being  the  slave  of  “tradition,”  I  found  him  constantly 
neglecting  old  traditional  points — of  which  his  manner  after  the  “  Play 
Scene,”  when  his  exultation  would  not  give  time  to  wait  until  the  crowd 
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had  wholly  dispersed,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  example — for 
effects  which  commended  themselves  better  to  his  true  matured  intelli-  * 
gence.  Another  instance  may  he  given  in  his  delivery  of  the  words, 1 
“  I’ll  rant  as  well  as  thou,”  which  were  not  howled  and  ranted,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  hut  uttered  with  a  profound  contempt  of  the  ranting 
of  Laertes.  These  two  are  few  among  many  of  his  deviations  from 
“tradition.”  To  my  mind — and  especially  on  the  second  occasion  of  my 
witnessing  his  performance — Edwin  Booth  was  eminently  natural,  and  to 
he  looked  on  as  an  admirable  exponent  of  the  more  approved  “  new  school.” 

Throughout  he  was  the  Prince,  without  any  display  of  stilted  dignity, 


EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  “  HAMLET." 


hut  graceful  in  his  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  in  his  condescension.  His 
charm  of  manner  in  this  respect  was  specially  to  he  remarked  in  the 
scenes  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  in  his  excellently  delivered 
and  modestly  reticent  advice  to  the  players,  and  in  his  scene  with  Osric, 
whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  displaying  his  contempt  of  the 
fop  in  suppressed  tones  of  voice,  and  playful  byplay  with  Horatio, 
instead  of  anger  or  impatience.  His  exquisite  tenderness  towards 
Ophelia,  to  whom  the  words,  “  Go  to  a  nunnery,”  were  uttered  as  the 
warning  advice  of  a  man  who  really  loved  her,  and  not  as  indignant 
denunciation,  was  such  as  to  reach  every  heart.  The  same  may  he  said 
of  the  “  Closet  Scene  ”  with  the  Queen,  in  his  display  of  filial  for¬ 
bearance,  which  was  made  as  prominent  as  was  consistent  with,  his 
purpose  of  reproach. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be  “  Sir  Oracle  ”  to  object  to  the  “  barking  ”  of 
others,  if  their  intelligence  prompts  them  to  “  bark  ;  ”  but  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  opinion  that  a  very  great  actor,  full  of  fine  scholarly 
intelligence,  and  matured  execution,  in  his  art,  has  come  among  us. 

J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 


AN  IDEAL  HAMLET. 

S  at  this  moment  conversation  turns  once 
-  more  on  Hamlets  new  and  old,  the  artificial 
and  the  ideal  Hamlet,  the  Hamlet  of  the 
elocutionary  school,  and  the  Hamlet  of  the 
poetical  and  ideal  fancy,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  reviving,  just  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  contrast,  the  thoughts  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  acting  of  Henry  Irving  at 
the  Lyceum  on  October  31st,  1874.  Soon 
after  that  memorable  evening  I  remember 
that  something  like  the  following  appeared 
in  print : 

“  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  about 
Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet  is  his  utter  disregard 
of  conventionality,  and  his  studied  and 
artistic  determination  to  read  and  play  the 
character  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  succeed 
by  disjointed  scraps  and  fragments.  When  we  hear  it  said,  as  we  do  con¬ 
stantly  hear  it  said  every  day,  c  Henry  Irving  is  Hamlet,’  we  are  bound  to 
consider  by  what  legitimate  means  the  artist  arrives  at  this  most 
desirable  end.  Pew  Hamlets  have  ever  failed.  It  is  one  of  the  traditions 
in  the  dramatic  profession  that  the  play  is  safe  to  draw  money  for  a  time, 
and  that  the  Hamlet  of  the  moment  will  be  received  with  courteous 
attention.  Most  of  the  celebrated  Hamlets  who  have  ever  lived  have 
made  an  actor’s  rather  than  a  student’s  success.  They  have  thought  more 
about  their  actor’s  points  than  the  studied  and  complete  representation  of 
a  play  which  should  satisfy  those  who  have  mastered  the  remarkable 
work  as  a  whole.  Briefly,  then,  Betterton’s  reputation  was  acquired  by 
his  extraordinary  facial  expression  of  horror  when  the  Ghost  appears  •  the 
success  of  David  Garrick  was  mainly  acquired  in  the  first  act,  and  in  all 
the  scenes  with  the  Ghost.  He  kicked  over  a  chair  in  the  closet  scene, 
and  was  lauded  to  the  skies,  although  his  treatment  of  the  Queen  Mother 
was  anything  but  decorous  and  courteous.  John  Kemble’s  graveyard 
scene  was  the  admiration  of  the  playgoers  of  that  time.  He  was  tall, 
stately,  and  pedantic  to  a  fault.  You  can  all  see  him  in  the  picture  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  with  his  cloak  and  funeral  plumes.  It  must  have 
been  an  affecting  ceremony  this  Hamlet  by  John  Kemble.  Edmund 
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Kean  broke  down  the  pedantry  and  the  stilted  affectation  of  the 
Kemble  school,  and  although  he  ‘  electrified  the  house  ’  in  the  scene  with 
Ophelia  by  coming  back  to  kiss  her  hand,  he  also  was  accused  of  being 
too  noisy,  and  in  many  a  passage  over-declamatory.  Charles  Kemble 
selected  the  Ophelia  scene  for  a  triumph  of  pathos.  Young  was  greatest 
with  the  murder  of  Polonius,  and  the  interview  with  the  Queen  Mother; 
and  Fechter  took  the  house  by  storm  with  his  pause  :  ‘  Why,  I  should 
take  it  !  ’  in  the  speech :  ‘  Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  !  ’ 
and  by  his  melodramatic  acting  and  French  love-making  in  the  recorder 
and  Ophelia  scenes. 

“  But,  as  we  said  before,  Henry  Irving  does  not  make  his  success  by 
‘  points,’  but  by  a  consistent,  thoughtful,  and  highly  intelligent  reading 
of  the  whole  character.  It  is  not  to  be  an  actor’s  but  a  student’s  success. 
He  has  thought  it  all  out,  and  means  to  give  the  audience  the  result  of 
his  reflections.  It  may  be  the  right  Hamlet  or  the  wrong  Hamlet.  At 
any  rate  it  shall  be  a  character,  and  a  character  of  some  consistency.  He 
shows  us  a  Hamlet  of  a  highly  nervous  and  sensitive  disposition  :  a  student, 
an  artist,  and  a  gentleman,  born  to  great  things,  happy  in  the  love  of  his 
parents  and  the  confident  attachment  of  a  young  and  guileless  woman, 
who,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  extraordinary  misfortune,  is  forced  ‘  to  take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble.’  The  terrible  events  which  occur  have  the 
effect  of  unhinging  the  man’s  mind,  but  have  no  power  to  alter  his 
nature.  He  is  overwhelmed,  he  is  distressed,  he  is  irritable,  he  is 
hysterical,  he  is  reflective,  he  talks  to  himself,  the  strain  on  the  nervous 
system  is  almost  too  great  for  nature  to  bear — but  nothing  can  alter  the 
inherent  disposition  of  Hamlet.  He  must  always  be  a  gentleman,  he 
must  always  be  soft  and  tender  to  women ;  when  he  sees  Ophelia  his 
clouded  face  is  illumined  with  the  sun  of  passion ;  when  they  allude  to 
his  mother  as  contradistinct  from  his  uncle,  Hamlet  rises  from  his  seat — 
the  refined  gentleman.  More  than  this,  it  is  impossible  for  Hamlet  to  be 
cruel  wilfully  and  deliberately.  He  is  too  sensitive,  too  highly  cultured, 
and  too  feminine  in  his  essence.  There  is  nothing  cruel  whatever  in  the 
nature  of  Hamlet  as  illustrated  by  Henry  Irving.  He  can  do  terrible 
things  when  he  is  irritated  to  madness,  when  he  is  set  upon,  trapped,  and 
abused ;  but,  like  many  of  us,  he  cannot  be  desperate  unless  he  is  in  a 
passion.  He  cannot  fight  in  cold  blood.  He  is  ever  meditating,  planning, 
arguing,  solilocpiising,  and  discussing  his  plan  of  action.  But  he  cannot 
screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point.  He  has  not  a  Lady  Macbeth  by  his 
side  to  urge  him  on  to  murder.  He  has  no  one  but  his  conscience, 
and  arguments  with  conscience  are  seldom  decisive.  He  can  become 
bitterly  satirical  to  Ophelia  when  he  discovers  the  infamous  plot  to  which 
she  has  lent  herself,  and  when  he  knows  they  are  watching  him  from 
behind  the  arras.  He  can  be  excessively  rude  to  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  when  he  discovers  their  friendship  is  a  gross  deception  and 
a  snare.  He  can  kill  Polonius  when  he  is  urged  to  desperation,  and 
when  the  curtain  will  hide  his  eyes  from  the  murder  ;  but  he  cannot  kill 
the  King  at  his  prayers,  and  can  only  accomplish  it  when  Hamlet  is  an 
actor  in  a  murderous  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  must  take  his  man  with  the 
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rest.  Higher  even  than  the  expression  of  Hamlet’s  hatred  of  cruelty  is 
his  intense  heart.  Probably  no  Hamlet  that  has  ever  appeared  so 
thoroughly  brought  out  as  did  Mr.  Irving  the  love  for  Ophelia,  the 
devotion  to  his  mother,  and  the  warm  attachment  to  his  friend  Horatio. 
Ho  more  beautiful  pictures  of  the  human  heart  have  ever  been  seen. 
When  the  play  commences,  Hamlet  is  discovered  in  a  complete  state  of 
nervous  depression  and  ill-restrained  irritability.  Look  at  his  face, 
watch  his  eyes,  and  notice  his  demeanour.  He  is  ‘  so  out  of  sorts  ’  that 
he  is  as  annoying  to  himself  as  he  is  to  the  court.  Some  of  the  critics, 
with  great  lack  of  intelligence  and  taste,  have  complained  of  the  tearing 
at  the  handkerchief,  at  the  pushing  back  the  hair,  and  at  the  nervous 
fidgety  ways.  Why,  surely  these  were  the  very  things  such  a  Hamlet 
would  do  !  He  wants  some  vent  for  his  annoyance.  Mr.  Irving  is  an 
artist,  and  he  expresses  these  things.  Horatio  and  the  friend  come  to 
.tell  Hamlet  of  the  appearance  of  his  father’s  spirit  at  the  very  time  that 
he  is  most  distressed  and  disorganised.  The  news  is  so  extraordinary 
,  that  it  simply  appals  him.  The  sight  is  so  confirmed  that,  before  he  has 
,  had  time  to  think,  it  is  impossible  that  Hamlet  can  act.  How  could  such  a 
man,  and  in  such  a  condition,  make  a  noise,  stamp,  rant,  and  declaim1? 
It  would  be  contrary  to  his  very  nature.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the 
Hamlet  is  absolutely  crushed.  He  is  in  complete  despair.  He  has  had 
;  more  time  to  think,  but  he  is  only  a  little  better,  in  the  second  act.  He 
has  no  power  as  yet  to  make  dramatic  points  in  the  speech,  ‘  Oh,  what  a 
rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I !  ’  but  he  is  getting  more  himself  again,  and 
a  vague  undetermined  plot  against  the  King  is  preparing  in  his  brain.  It 
was  in  the  third  act  that  Mr.  Irving  showed  the  depth  of  his  research, 
and  the  wonderful  truth  of  his  view.  The  scene  with  Ophelia,  for  its 
pathetic  and  intense  meeting ;  the  celebrated  soliloquy,  ‘  To  be  or  not  to 
be  V  for  its  graceful  nature,  its  abstract  dreaminess,  and  expression  of  lost 
despair  ;  the  address  to  the  Players,  for  its  originality  and  delightful  clever¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  play  scene,  both  by  its  elaboration  and  climax — have  never 
probably  been  approached  on  the  stage.  Well  might  the  people  shout,  for 
an  ideal  Hamlet  had  been  found  at  last.  The  scene  with  the  recorders, 
which  proved  a  daring  exhibition  of  cynicism  and  contempt ;  the  reaction 
after  the  hideous  mental  depression ;  and  the  closet  scene,  where 
Mr.  Irving  defied  tradition,  and  astonished  his  audience  by  describing 
.  imaginary  pictures  (‘  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ’),  con¬ 
cluded  an  act  as  terrible  in  its  work  as  it  was  triumphant  on  the  part  of 
,  the  artist.  There  could  be  no  question  of  the  success,  for  here  was  such 
a  Hamlet  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  only  vaguely  dreamed  of. 
In  fact  this  act  was  so  exhausting  and  overpowering  in  its  intensity  that 
the  audience  was  worn  out  by  the  absorbing  power  of  the  actor.  He  had 
indeed  sufficient  strength  and  enthusiasm  for  the  churchyard  scene  and 
the  fencing  scene,  but  the  audience  found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
stretch  their  necks  and  concentrate  their  attention  any  longer.  However, 
nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Irving  went  on,  unflagging  and  resistless.  His 
fencing  and  his  superb  murder  of  the  King  will  be  added  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  other  excellencies  of  his  Hamlet.  In  a  word,  no  such  actor, 
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-and  no  such,  performance,  has  been  seen  in  our  time.  The  drama  will 
revive  under  the  influences  of  such  an  artist.  This  Hamlet  will  call  hack 
all  such  as  have  wavered  and  despaired.  It  will  fill  the  Lyceum  with 
the  most  distinguished  people  of  our  country,  and  the  drama  will  he 
restored  to  its  position  among  the  fine  arts.  A  failure  with  such  a 
venture,  and  at  such  a  moment,  would  have  been  disastrous.  Such  a 
success  has  put  heart  and  spirit  into  all  who  have  a  passion  for  the 
■stage.” — C.  S.,  1874. 


(Dur  flkg-gSox. 


“THE  O’DOWD.” 


A  Play  in  Four  Acts,  written  by  Dion  Boucicault. 
First  produced,  Adelphi  Theatre,  Thursday,  October  21st,  1880. 


•Dennis  O’Dowd 

Mike  . 

■Colonel  Muldoon 
Sir  Guy  Borromore  ... 
Lord  Ossidew 
Montague  Chomley,'... 
Chalker 
Bertie  Talboys 
Lady  Rose  Lawless... 
Mrs.  Dudley  Fowler . 
Maud  Beauchamp  ... 
Mrs.  Wilton  Gore  ... 


Mb.  Dion  Boucicault. 
Mb.  Henry  Neville. 
Mb.  H.  Pboctob. 

Mb.  Ian  Robebtson. 
Me.  E.  B.  Noehan. 
Mb.  Gbegoby. 

Mb.  R.  Pateman. 

Mb.  E.  Compton. 

Miss  Bella  Pateman. 
Miss  Otway. 

Miss  Franklin. 

Miss  Mathews. 

Child . 


Grace  Loftus’... 

Miss  Larkspur 
Romsey  Leake 
Barney  Toole 
Mat  Moirisey 
Sligo  Dan 
Mr.  Daly  ... 
Wilcox 
Kitty  McCoul 
Bridget  O’Dowd 

Molly . 

Sheela . 

...  Miss  Rogers. 


Miss  Hodges. 
Miss  Melroy. 

Mb.  J.  G.  Taylob, 
Mb.  C.  Fbew. 

Mb.  Fox. 

Mb.  Archer. 

Mb.  H.  Coopee. 
Mb.  J.  Cooper. 
Miss  Lydia  Foote, 
Miss  Le  Thiebe. 
Miss  H.  Mathews. 
Miss  Claba  Jecks. 


fPHIS  may  be  called  the  play  of  manifestoes.  It  had  been  acted  before 
without  much  success  in  Ireland  and  in  America,  but  having  been 
subjected  to  revision  and  alteration,  was  heralded  by  the  following 
proclamation : 


To  the  Public, — In  my  dramatic  pictures  of  Irish  life  yon  have  perceived  a 
desire  extending  beyond  the  object  of  theatrical  success,  either  ns  a  dramatist  or 
-an  actor.  The  “Colleen  Bawn,”  “ Arrah-na-Pogue,”  and  “The  Shaughran,” 
were  designed  to  afford  you  a  better  and  closer  acquaintance  with  the  true  nature 
and  character  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  encourage  a  kinder  international  feeling. 
Let  me  hope  they  have  done  gentle  service  in  placing  the  Cinderella  of  the 
British  family  before  her  two  more  favoured  sisters  in  such  a  light  that  they  have 
recognised  how  much  purity,  tenderness,  and  pathos  lie  under  her  rags,  and  how 
a  certain  native  delicacy  and  wild  courtesy  make  the  Celtic  peasant  appear  to  be 
a  gentleman  in  the  rough. 

The  dramatic  picture  now  presented  to  you,  under  the  title  of  “The  O’Dowd,” 
tends  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  we  are  a  thriftless  race  of  good-humoured 
paupers — vagrants  to  whom  Home,  in  its  holiest  sense,  is  unknown.  The  love  of 
home  is  the  strongest  passion  in  the  Celt ;  the  place  where  he  was  born — has  lived 
— where  his  parents,  relatives,  friends,  his  children  lie  buried — the  horizon  of  his 
heart — wretched  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  frame  of  his  life.  Many  lie  down  to  die 
by  the  homeside  when  expelled  from  its  shelter ;  others,  exiled  to  America,  turn 
back  their  faces  daily,  lovingly,  towards  their  homes  in  Ireland,  with  more 
devotion  than  the  Arab,  at  his  prayers,  turns  his  face  to  Mecca. 

In  the  question  now  agitating  my  country,  is  this  sentimental  part  of  it  taken 
into  fair  consideration  ? 

Adelphi  Theatre.  Dion  Boucicault, 


The  Irish  drama  was  on  the  whole  cautiously  but  coldly  received. 
Concerning  the  acting  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  there  was  but  one  opinion — 
it  was  the  best  he  has  ever  shown  in  any  play.  The  humour  was  as  keen> 
as  mellow,  and  genuine  as  in  any  of  his  well-known  Irish  personations, 
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making  the  house  ripple  and  glow  with  laughter  whenever  this  excellent 
comedian  was  on  the  stage,  whilst  the  finished  art  shown  in  the  last  act,, 
when  the  old  dazed  Irish  farmer  recognises  his  prodigal  son,  certainly 
equals  Mr.  Boucicault’s  acting  in  “Kerry,”  of  which  we  have  all  the 
most  pleasant  recollections.  But  somehow  or  other  the  play  failed  to 
attract — not  however,  in  my  humble  opinion,  on  account  of  its  political 
tendencies  or  agitation  speeches,  at  a  time  when  men’s  minds  are  directed 
to  the  Irish  question.  When  I  saw  the  play  the  election  speeches  were- 
received  in  solemn  silence.  They  seemed  to  stir  no  one,  and  went  off  like 
a  damp  squib.  However,  on  Monday,  November  15th,  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  days  of  “  The  O’Dowd” 
were  numbered : 

Mr.  Boucicault  regrets  to  perceive  that  certain  scenes  in  his  new  play,  “  The 
O’Dowd,”  continue  to  provoke  expressions  of  displeasure  from  a  portion  of  the 
audience.  He  has  no  wish  to  offend  anyone.  He  is  informed  of  a  general  opinion 
that  the  censured  scenes  are  ill-timed,  and  ought  to  be  omitted,  or  their  language 
changed.  If  the  public  will  kindly  refer  to  the  announcement  with  which  the 
production  of  “  The  O’Dowd  ”  was  prefaced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  features 
objected  to  are  essential  to  the  design  and  intent  of  the  work.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
no  captious  spirit  the  author  declines  to  alter  it ;  but  rather  than  lose  the- 
favour  of  any  of  his  audience  he  will  amend  his  error  by  withdrawing  the  play 
altogether.  p  q 


“  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS  AND  CO.  (LIMITED).” 

A  New  Parody  in  Two  Scenes,  by  F.  C.  Bubnand  and  H.  P.  Stephens. 

First  produced,  Gaiety  Theatre,  Monday,  October  25th,  1880. 


Louis  dei  Franchi  \ 
Fabien  dei  Franchi  ) 
M.  de  Chateau  Renaud 
Baron  Montgiron 

Baron  Martelli . 

M.  Beauchamp ... 


Mb.  E.  W.  Rotcb. 

Miss  E.  Fabben. 
Miss  C.  Gilchrist. 
Miss  Wood. 

Miss  Hobson. 


Griffo 


Marquis  de  Curedent ...  Miss  Louis. 

Madame  dei  Franchi  ...  Mb.  J.  J.  Dallas. 
Emilie  de  Lesparre  ...  MissKateVauohan- 

Marie  . Miss  A.  Paton. 

M.  De  Bequille .  Miss  Webb. 

M.  Meynard  .  Mb.  Squires. 

.  Me.  Obutwell. 


The  Rajade  Troupe. 


I  '  ' 

‘the  baron  de  montgiron.” 


Messrs.  Burnand  and  Stephens’s- 
parody  of  “The  Corsican  Brothers,” 
together  with  Mr.Boyce’s  imitation 
of  Mr.  Irving,  has  made  such  a 
mark  at  the  Gaiety,  that  the  per¬ 
formance  was  thought  worthy  of 
a  second  presentation  daily  at  the 
Imperial.  The  success  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  fun  is  of 
the  kind  which  people  deprecate 
in  theory  while  they  enjoy  it  in 
practice.  “  Too  bad,”  they  say,  “  to 
caricature  a  fine  actor  the  moment 
we  get  him  ;  mimicry  is  really  the- 
very  lowest  form  of  histrionic  art.” 
And  then  in  the  next  breath  they 
ask  if  you  have  seen  “  The  Cor¬ 
sican  Brothers  and  Co.  (Limited),” 
and  describe  how  wonderfully  well 
Boyce  burlesques  the  details  of 
Irving’s  impersonation  of  the 
twins  :  his  gait,  his  attitudes,  his 
manner  of  eating  a  stage  meal, 
his  lighting  of  a  cigarette,  and  big: 
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“  LOUIS  DEI  FRANCHI.” 


M.  DE  CHATEAU  RENAUD. 


THE  GHOST  ! 
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conduct  of  all  the  chief  scenes  of  the  melodrama.  For  us  here  it  suffices 
to  note  that  the  parody  is  singularly  well  executed  by  the  actor,  and  shows 
a  good  deal  of  ready  and  not  ill-natured  wit  on  the  part  of  the  authors. 
Mr.  Royce’s  skit  is,  perhaps,  naturally  at  its  best  and  freshest  in  its  first 
scene,  but  the  burlesque  is  judiciously  kept  down  in  length,  so  that  the 
point  has  not  time  to  be  worn  away.  The  entrance  and  subsequent  supper- 
scene  a  la  Lyceum,  are  certainly  the  best  things  in  the  piece.  Miss  E. 
Farren,  as  Chateau  Renaud,  has,  like  other  Chateau  Renauds,  comparatively 
little  to  do,  but  that  little  she  accomplishes  so  as  to  give  an  ingenious 
reminiscence  of  Mr.  Terriss.  Miss  Kate  Yaughan,  as  the  heroine,  has  a 
dance  so  graceful  that  one  would  like  to  see  it  prolonged  by  several  encores 
Mr.  Squires  shows,  by  his  finished  mockery  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  Meynard,  that 
he  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  burlesque  such  as  this.  The  whole  piece 
and  performance  are  brisk  and  merry  in  the  highest  degree,  and  are  sure 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  do  not  mind  sharing  a  good-natured  laugh  at 
melodrama  and  fine  melodramatic  acting. — Ernest  A.  Bendall. 


“LES  MOUSQUETAIRES.” 

An  entirely  New  and  Original  Opera  Comique,  in  Two  Acts  and  Two  Tableaux. 

J  Adapted  from  the  French  of  MM.  Pbevel  and  Fevbibr  by  H.  B.  Fabnib. 

Originally  produced.  Globe  Theatre,  Saturday,  October  30th,  1880. 

Narcisse  Brissac  ...  Mb.  F.  H.  Celli. 

Gontran  de  Solanges  Mb.  H.  Bbact. 

The  Abbd  Bridaine  Me.  Hah  by  Paulton. 

The  Comte  de  Pont- )  ..  r  ^ 

courlay  . {-Mb.  Vivian. 

Rigobert  .  Mb.  Eugene  Stepan. 

Poupard  .  Mb.  Chas.  Ashpoed. 

Fracasse  .  Mb.  Hunt. 

Patatras  .  Mb.  Mabtbn. 

Simone  .  Miss  Alice  May. 

Marie dePontcourlay  Mdlle.  Sylvia. 

Louise  .  Miss  Elsie  Moose. 

Ty»asSf.' 0,1 m„ud.v". 

Sister  Hannah  ...  Miss  Claba  Gbaham. 

Claudine  . 

Save  for  the  admirable  singing  and  high-class  acting  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Celli, 
as  an  Alexandre  Dumas  hero,  fond  of  the  bottle  and  the  pretty  girls,  ready 
to  attack  a  fortress  or  a  convent,  and  as  successful  in  love  as  in  war,  I  can 
carry  away  no  happy  recollections  whatever  of  this  silly  and  ill-timed 
opera.  It  is  bad  in  essence  and  in  spirit,  unjust,  ungenerous,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  It  may  suit  the  professors  of 
atheism  and  communism  in  modern  France  to  ridicule  religion,  to  pervert 
the  truth,  and  to  sketch  a  convent  school  debauched  by  the  drunken 
lecture  of  a  tipsy  friar,  who  addresses  the  “  young  ladies,”  as  the  English 
argument  speciously  puts  it,  “  vino  ciboque  gravatus,”  and  suggests  that 
the  school-girls  and  novices  are  far  fonder  of  the  “  Can-can  ”  than 
confession.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things  in  England ;  we 
are  not  turning  monks  and  friars,  and  holy  men  who  help  the  poor  and 
nurse  the  sick,  into  the  streets  in  the  name  of  liberality ;  we  are  not 
carrying  on  the  game  of  outrage  and  aggression,  and  making  a  crusade 
against  decency  and  order,  against  purity  and  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the 
swaggerer  and  the  bully ;  and  I  maintain — under  my  own  signature — that 
to  revive  in  England  this  wretched  folly  is  to  be  as  guilty  of  reckless 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  as  if  I  had  written  a  play  with  a 
sensation  scene  at  a  Baptist  meeting-house,  or  a  contemptible  ridicule  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  at  a  Jews’  synagogue.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  introduction  of  any  veiled  satire  of  religion  in  any  play  produced  in  this 


La  Tulipe 
Blavet 
Frontin 
Beaujolais 
Trognon 
Nougat 
Clorinde 
Julie... 

Berthe 
Agathe 
Isabelle 
Yvonne 
Blanche 
Jacqueline 
Margot 

Mtas  'R.nfl  A  T.TH 


...  Miss  Emma  Wethebsby. 
...  Miss  Callaway. 

...  Miss  Vaccani. 

...  Miss  Gilchrist. 

...  Miss  Emma  Temple. 

...  Miss  Daisy  Clive. 

...  Miss  Minnie  Bybon. 

...  Miss  Ruth  Avondale. 

...  Miss  Alice  Pebcy. 

...  Miss  Annie  Deacon. 

...  Miss  Kate  Rivebs. 

...  Miss  Catherine  Pelling 
...  Miss  Julie  Couteub. 

...  Miss  Compton. 

...  Miss  Flora  Thobnion. 

Tivr.np.. 
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country.  It  is  necessary  for  France  to  cover  up  her  injustice  and  tyranny 
by  ridicule.  We  have  no  such  need  here,  and  those  who  thoughtlessly 
vilified  the  religion  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  countrymen,  must  be 
held  to  blame  for  the  cruel  injustice  implied  in  this  picture  of  a  pack  of 
■  school-girls  pretending  to  be  virtuous,  but  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  the 
^disguised  frivolity  of  a  tipsy  monk.  In  France,  the  monk  who,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  vows,  enters  a  convent  to  slaughter  innocence,  answers  to  the 
handsome  footman  in  England,  who  is  supposed  to  play  havoc  with  the 
virtue  of  Belgravia.  But  all  this  stuff  is  back-kitchen  literature,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  theatrical  tone  of  the  times.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the.  play  is  so  beautifully  mounted,  done  with  such  fascination,  colour, 
and  excitement,  in  a  measure  so  well  acted  and  sung,  that  at  first  sight  the 
injury  done  to  taste  and  faith  by  such  a  story  will  not  be  appreciated. 
But  it  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  it  rubs  many  people  up  the  wrong 
way,  and  the  liberality  satisfied  by  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  is  akin 
to  the  liberality  that  destroys  a  monastery  because  it  is  a  protest  against 
infidelity,  and  compels  a  friar  to  wear  a  frock-coat  because  his  order  is 
offensive  to  the  communist  and  the  Chadband.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 
Mr.  Ashford,  Miss  Maria  Davis,  and  most  picturesque-looking  Miss  Clara 
Graham,  work  bravely  to  succeed ;  but  the  success  of  the  evening  is  the 
acting  of  Mr.  Celli,  and  his  dramatic  singing  of  an  introduced  song  by 
“  Planquette.”  This  is  so  good  that  much  of  the  fun  inevitably  suggested 
by  the  character  is  forgiven.  Mr.  Celli  would  make  an  admirable 
Mercutio.  We  are  a  patient  and  forgiving  people  in  London  in  matters  of 
taste.  Let  the  management  produce  this  play  with  its  monks,  sisters, 
burlesque  of  the  formulas  of  faith,  and  conventual  habits,  in  Dublin,  and 
possibly  the  laugh  will  be  on  the  other  side.  I  fear  there  would  be  some 
ugly  sounds  during  the  convent  scene.  Better  a  thousand  imitations  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  than  the  application  of  the  so-called  liberality  of 
France  to  undermine  the  honest  justice  of  England. — C.  S. 


“  BILLEE  TAYLOR.” 


A  New  and  Original  Nautical  Comic  Opera,  in  Two  Acts,  written  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and 

Edward  Solomon. 

First  produced.  Imperial  Theatre,  Saturday,  October  30th,  1880. 


^Knight in^  '*Jane’  |  Me.  Arthue  Williams. 

Ben  Barnacle  ...  Mb.  J.  D.  Stoyle. 
Christopher  Crab  ...  Me.  F.  A.  Arnold. 


Billee  Taylor 
Arabella  Lane  .. 
Phoebe  Fairleigh 

Susan  . 

Eliza  Dabsey 
Jane  Scraggs 


Me.  Frederick  Rivers. 
Miss  Emma  Chambers. 
Miss  Kathleen  Corei. 
Miss  Edith  Vane. 

Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 
Miss  Ewbll. 


Charity  Girls — Misses  Warner,  Haydn,  V.  Leslie,  West,  M.  Talbot,  Beougton,  Clifford, 

Pagel,  Ross,  and  R.  Talbot. 


I  don’t  think  that  sufficient  justice  has  been  done  to  “Billee  Taylor,” 
which  is  surely  an  admirable  bit  of  fooling ;  bright,  witty,  capitally 
danced  and  sung,  and  just  like  good  champagne,  literally  without  a  headache 
in  it.  On  all  sides  I  was  astonished  to  find  that,  as  an  objection,  it  is 
urged  against  the  clever  book  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  the  merry  music  by 
Mr.  Solomon,  that  those  masters  in  this  craft,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan,  are  called  to  mind.  Surely  this  is  a  very  valuable  com¬ 
pliment,  for  it  is  unjust  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  What  better 
examples  can  we  have  for  imitation  than  these  twin  humorists,  who  have, 
by  their  originality  and  true  humour,  founded  a  school  of  their  own, 
banished  the  meretricious  fascination  of  the  French  opera  bouffe,  purged 
the  lighter  stage  from  the  dull  and  dreary  inanity  of  burlesque  in  its  silliest 
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and  most  feeble  form,  and  given  us  operas  that  are  admitted  to  be  comic  by 
the  universal  voice  of  England  and  America  ?  Why,  then,  should  it  be- 
a  subject  for  complaint  when  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Solomon,  carefully 
appreciating  the  spirit  of  the  times,  rally  round  the  standard  that  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  have  set  up,  and  avow  themselves  disciples  of  the  new  school  ? 
Besides,  it  is  not  as  if  “  Billee  Taylor”  were  a  feeble,  emaciated, and  nerve¬ 
less  imitation  of  our  modern  form  of  fun.  The  old  ballad  has  been  excel¬ 
lently  told  with  spirit  and  wit,  all  the  actors  and  actresses  appreciate  the 
joke  that  is  entrusted  to  them,  and,  from  the  time  that  the  curtain  rises 
with  the  overture  to  the  moment  it  falls  on  the  last  chorus,  the  whole 


THE  CHARITY  GIRL.” 


audience  is  interested  and  amused.  And  that,  after  all,  is  the  great  point. 
When  those  delightful  charity  girls  come  on,  with  their  fragrant  mock- 
modesty  and  concealed  ripple  of  fun,  singing  in  chorus  and  chattering  in 
unison;  when  Mr.  Stoyle  spins  his  yarn,  “all  on  account  of  Eliza;”  when 
Mr.  Fleming  Norton  gives  such  an  excellent  instance  of  sustained  burlesque 
as  Captain  Felix  Flapper ;  when  clever  Kathleen  ’Corri,  and  merry  little 
Emma  Chambers,  and  the  ever-green  Miss  Harriet  Coveney  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  from  first  to  last — and  such  comparatively  unknown 
actors  in  this  line  as  Mr.  Frederick  Rivers  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Arnold  give  such 
variety  to  the  acting  and  the  scene — is  it  really  seriously  supposed  that  the 
amused  and  contented  audience  puzzles  its  head  about  imitations  of  style, 
or  ceases  to  laugh  because  Gilbert  aud  Sullivan  wrote  operas  before  in  the  same 
form?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  they  laugh  the  more  because  the  original  authors 
have  accustomed  them  to  the  view  of  wit.  If  audience  after  audience  can 
be  given  genuine  amusement  by  legitimate  means,  and  be  made  happy  for 
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a  few  hours  over  an  old  English  story  told  in  a  frank  English  fashion,  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  it  should  be  a  subject  for  sorrowful 
complaint.  ISTot  even  at  “  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  ”  have  I  seen  people 
enjoy  themselves  more,  or  go  away  from  the  theatre  so  refreshed  and  light¬ 
hearted.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  have  heard  it  all  over  again 
when  the  opera  was  over.  Mind,  I  don’t  deny  that  the  opera  is  in  the 
Gilbert-Sullivan  form  ;  of  course  it  is — so  much  the  better.  Characters 
are  introduced  with  a  story,  just  as  Mr.  Grossmith  is,  whether  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  a  sorcerer,  an  admiral,  or  a  lieutenant-general.  There  is  a  chorus 
of_  charity  girls,  instead  of  bridesmaids  or  policemen ;  and  the  virtuous 


ALL  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ELIZA. 


gardener  is  no  doubt  a  replica  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bab  Ballads.  But, 
really,  I  don’t  like  Bab  Ballads,  or  “  Pinafore,”  or  “  Sorcerer,”  or  “  Pirates 
of  Penzance,”  any  the  less  because  I  find  their  spirit  so  happily  caught  by 
other  authors.  I  did  not  go  away  disgusted  with  the  “Two  Roses”  because 
Robertson  had  suggested  just  before  the  poetically  natural  plays  of  modern 
life.  One  founded  a  school — others  joined  it,  that  is  all.  To  my  thinking 
we  should  rather  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  taste  for  such  funny  and 
pretty  plays  as  “  Billee  Taylor,”  so  enthusiastically  expressed,  will  relieve 
us  from  the  dull  clowning  and  miserable  jnountebanking  of  modern  bur¬ 
lesque  ;  the  men  dressed  up  in  women’s  clothes,  the  rows  of  shapely  but 
inanimate  dolls,  who  can  do  nothing  but  swing  their  legs  like  pendulums, 
the  voiceless  women  and  tuneless  men,  who  are  supposed  to  afford  amuse¬ 
ment  by  reviving  at  the  theatre  the  dull  tricks  of  the  music-hall  stage. 
In  an  opera  like  “Billee  Taylor”  we  must  have,  from  the  principal  to  the 
chorus-singer,  from  the  actress  to  the  supernumerary,  those  who  are  clever 
and  artistic,  those  who  know  their  business  and  are  not  stuck  up  on  the 
stage  to  exhibit  themselves.  For  this  relief  much  thanks ;  and  I  advise 
everyone  to  go  and  see  “  Billee  Taylor,”  to  laugh  and  be  amused. — C.  S. 
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“  ANNE-MIE.” 


A  Play  in  Four  Acts,  written  by  Rosier  Faasen.  Adapted  for  the  English  Stage, 
First  produced ,  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Monday,  November  1st,  1880. 


Characters  in  Act  I.,  1850. 


Herbert  Russell 


...  Mb.  Edoab  Bbuce. 

...  M.  De  Lange. 

...  Mb.  Eric  Bayley. 

...  Me.  Earlb  Douglas. 

...  Mr.  Charles  Cecil. 

...  Miss  Genevieve  Wabd, 
...  Miss  C.  Graham?. 

...  Miss  G.  Tempest. 

...  Miss  Rosb  Roberts. 

...  Miss  Annie  Brunton. 
...  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray. 


Dirksen  ...  ...  Mr.  James  Fernandez. 

Anne-Mie  ...  Miss  Genevieve  Ward. 

Valkwaard  ...  Mr.  Charles  Cecil. 

Herbert  Russell  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 
Neeltje .  Mrs.  Leigh  Murrat. 


Valkwaard  ... 
Anne-Mie  ... 


Kwak 
Kees  .. 
Govert 


Characters  in  Acts  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  1868. 
Koenraad  Deel  Mr.  J.  Forbes-Robbrtson, 
Jan  Schuif  ...  Mr.  Flockton. 

Dirksen .  Me.  James  Fernandez. 


Lise  ... 
Roosje 
Triene 
Bartje 


J-fUri  UJ  C  ... 

Neeltje  Kwak 


Maartje 


..  Miss  Hughes. 


The  impression  produced  upon  English  playgoers  by  their  first  Dutch 
play  will  not  be  readily  forgotten.  In  my  case,  as  in  most  others,  the 
introduction  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  to  the  art  of  Messrs.  Haspels,  Yan 
Zuylen,  and  Le  Gras,  and  their  collaborators,  was  through  the  medium  of 
“  Anne-Mie,”  a  t}rpical  Dutch  piece  written  by  a  member  of  the  company. 
The  story  of  “  Anne-Mie,”  which  was  rendered  intelligible  by  an  English 
precis  of  the  plot,  evidently  had  dramatic  force  of  the  ruder  and  less  subtle 
kind.  So  far  as  one  could  judge,  the  dialogue  was  simple  and  appropriate, 
the  construction  was  capable,  and  the  characterisation  singularly  con¬ 
sistent.  To  form  these  opinions,  however,  was  only  to  feel  one’s 
way  in  the  dark,  or  at  best  in  the  dimmest  twilight.  The  peasant’s 
chatter,  which  appeared  to  be  so  lifelike  as  it  was  carried  on  at  the  village- 
f6te  of  Heer-Arendskerke,  might  really  be  rather  tedious ;  the  conduct  of 
the  plot  might  be  unequal  in  its  skill ;  the  character-drawing  might  be 
less  true  in  its  broad  human  nature  than  in  its  local  individuality  and 
national  details.  Where  there  could  be  no  mistake  was  in  one’s  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dramatic  illustration  of  bucolie 
life  in  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland  was  presented.  These  Dutchmen 
and  Dutchwomen  obviously  knew  how  to  make  their  study  of  their  own 
provincial  manners  and  customs  as  picturesque  as  was  compatible  with 
fidelity.  To  what  extent  their  sketch  was  faithful  we  in  London  could  not 
for  the  most  part  pretend  to  decide  by  actual  experience.  But  no  one 
could  fail  to  perceive,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  that  the  picture  bore  unmis¬ 
takable  traces  of  truthfulness.  It  was  evidently  like  something,  and  this 
was  favourably  distinguished  from  the  many  dramatic  efforts  of  similar 
scope  which  are  clearly  like  nothing  at  all,  and  present  no  just  illustration 
of  any  possible  phase  of  society  or  domestic  life. 

Hearer  acquaintance  with  “  Anne-Mie  ”  has  scarcely  confirmed  this 
vaguely  favourable  impression.  “  Anne-Mie  ”  in  English,  and  played  by 
English  actors  and  actresses,  is  somehow  a  disappointment.  It  has  a 
distinct  interest  and  plenty  of  individual  chai’acter  of  its  own,  but  it  is 
unsatisfactory  in  that  it  fails  to  touch  our  heart  after  the  manner  which 
seems  to  be  intended  by  the  scope  of  the  story.  A  play  which  leads 
through  seduction  and  attempted  murder  to  the  elaborated  suffering  of  an 
unwedded  mother,  and  the  remorse  of  a  hasty  paternal  avenger,  cannot  be 
said  to  fulfil  its  dramatic  purpose  unless  it  stirs  the  deepest  and  most  con¬ 
sistent  sympathy  in  its  hearers.  In  doing  this  “  Anne-Mie  ”  is  not,  I 
think,"  successful  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre.  The  causes  of  its 
failure  from  my  point  of  view  might,  of  course,  be  due  either  wholly  or  in 
part  to  defects  of  adaptation,  of  interpretation,  or  of  stage  illustration.  But 
although  “Anne-Mie”  is  not  entirely  fortunate  in  these  matters,  it  has 
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intrinsic  defects  which  lie  deeper  than  any  of  these.  Its  radical  faults  as  a 
study  of  human  nature — nature  common  to  English  folk  as  well  as  to 
Dutch— are  of  a  kind  which  might  possibly  have  been  modified  by  the 
adapter,  or  concealed  by  the  chief  actress.  But  that  they  obviously  belong 
to  the  play  itself  a  brief  analysis  of  its  motive  will  prove. 

The  prologue  shows  graphically  enough  how  a  simple  country  girl  is 
betrayed  by  a  lover,  who  has  not  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  is 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  into  baseness  such  as  he  had  never 
planned.  The  young  engineer,  here  made  an  Englishman,  had  meant  to 
make  an  honest  woman  of  poor  Anne-Mie — would  do  so  even  now,  on  his 


HERBERT  RUSSELL  AND  LISE. 

You  are  the  sweetest  thing  I’ve  seen  to-day.” — Anne-Mie ,  Act  ii. 


inevitable  departure  to  his  mother’s  death-bed,  were  it  not  for  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  Father  Dirksen  to  accept  anyone  but  a  rich  young  Dutch  burgher 
as  his  daughter’s  husband.  The  interview  between  the  men,  with  the  girl 
listening  breathless  for  its  result,  is  thoroughly  to  the]  purpose,  as  indeed 
is  the  whole  act,  with  the  exception  of  some  unnecessary  reminiscences 
by  Dirksen  of  Anne-Mie’s  dead  mother.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while 
to  prolong  the  action  here  by  any  accentuated  proof  that  the  old  man’s 
nature  combines  affection  with  narrow-minded  determination.  It  is  love 
for  his  injured  child,  as  well  as  indignation  at  a  personal  wrong,  which  tears 
him  from  Anne-Mie’s  clinging  [hands  when  she  has  whispered  her  sad 
secret,  and  which  drives  him  to  plunge  his  knife  into  her  betrayer’s  breast. 
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Up  to  this  point  all  is  strong  and  good,  except  for  the  tendency  to  work  up 
emotion  by  overstrained  passages  such  as  that  already  alluded  to.  The 
stage-picture  of  the  interior  of  a  farm  at  West  Kapelle  is  perfect,  and  yet 
unobtrusive  in  its  careful  detail.  The  acting  of  Mr.  Fernandez  in  the 
crescendo  of  Dirksen’s  righteous  wrath  has  well-balanced  power ;  and  that 
of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  as  the  despairing  young  heroine,  is  a  clever  if  not 
convincing  tour  deforce,  akin  to  that  of  Miss  Beersmans  in  the  original  play. 
Happily  Mr.  Bruce’s’  difficulty  in  expressing  the  deep  feeling  of  Bussell, 
when  he  realises  the  wrong  which  he  has  wrought,  is  not  of  great 
consequence,  since  our  attention  is  concentrated  elsewhere. 

In  the  second  act,  Dirksen,  after  his  brief  term  of  imprisonment,  is 
living  in  another  part  of  the  country  as  Father  Brouwer,  with  Anne-Mie  and 
her  illegitimate  daughter  to  bear  him  company  in  his  demented  old  age.  It 
is  here  the  dramatist  begins  to  use  the  strong  materials  with  which  he  has 
provided  himself,  and  it  is  here  that  the  play  begins  to  miss  its  mark.  The 
situation  has  many  elements  of  interest.  There  is  Anne-Mie’s  vow  to  her 
father  that  she  will  continue  to  hide  from  Lise  their  true  relationship. 
There  is  the  courtship  of  pretty  Lise  by  the  dashing  young  farmer  Koenraad 
Deel ;  there  is  the  suspicion  aroused  in  the  mind  of  Deel’s  malicious  rival, 
Jan  Schuif,  by  old  Brouwer’s  ravings,  and  there  is  the  abiding  dread  in 
Anne-Mie’s  mind  lest  the  illegitimacy  of  her  so-called  niece  should  be 
found  out,  or  should  have  to  be  confessed.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  these  difficulties,  with  their  solution  by  the  penitent  return  of 
Lise’s  father  after  long  years,  could  in  any  case  be  made  to  support 
adequately  the  burden  of  three  whole  acts.  They  certainly  cannot  do  so  if 
they  are  so  managed  as  to  rob  the  chief  dramatis  personae  of  our  sympathy 
at  every  turn.  Simultaneously  with  the  awakening  of  Lise’s  love  for 
Koenraad,  comes  her  craving  for  the  love  of  a  mother  whom  she  has  never 
known ;  and  when  her  aunt  Anne-Mie  forbids  the  promising  match,  the 
girl,  after  the  feeblest  struggle,  obeys.  Beleased  from  her  vow,  Anne-Mie 
confesses  her  secret  to  her  child,  and  Lise,  in  her  joy  at  finding  a  mother, 
seems  ready  to  forget  that  she  has  lost  the  lover  to  whom  her  heart  is 
given.  Are  these  things  natural?  Would  it  not  be  better,  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  impulse,  that  a  daughter  would  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  offer  her  due  welcome  to  her  unhappy  mother  ?  Again,  when 
Herbert  Bussell  returns,  and  professes  himself  anxious  to  atone  as  far  as 
may  be  for  his  sin  of  bygone  days,  Anne-Mie’s  first  inclination  is  to  ignore 
his  presence  and  repulse  his  entreaty  for  forgiveness.  If  it  were  not 
indeed  in  order  to  legitimise  their  child,  she  would  to  the  last  refuse  to 
listen  to  his  prayer.  She  is  within  her  rights,  no  doubt.  Wrongs  such  as 
hers  are  not  to  be  wiped  out  in  a  moment  of  reconciliation.  But  yet  would 
it  not  be  truer  to  the  nature  of  an  Anne-Mie  to  show  her,  at  any  rate  for  a 
moment,  forgetful  of  her  rights,  of  her  wrongs,  of  her  suffering,  of  her 
shame — of  all  save  the  one  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  love  ?  Like 
Lise  and  Anne-Mie,  Koenraad  also  loses  some  of  the  sympathy  which  should 
it  seems  to  me,  have  been  his.  He  is  altogether  too  ready  to  abandon  Lise 
at  his  parent’s  bidding  ;  and  though,  for  aught  I  know,  a  father’s  consent 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  Holland  for  a  son’s  marriage,  one  would 
like,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  see  the  son  ignore  the  necessity,  or  offer, 
albeit  fruitlessly  and  hopelessly,  to  evade  it.  To  people  less  phlegmatic 
than  the  Dutch,  neither  Koenraad  nor  Lise,  worthy  young  people  though 
they  are,  seem  quite  to  deserve  their  final  good  fortune.  Something, 
however,  of  interest  might,  I  think,  have  been  added  to  their  part  of  the 
story  if  their  pretty  scene  of  love-making  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the 


FATHER  DIRKSEN,  HERBERT  RUSSELL,  AND  ANNE-M1E. 
“  A  very  pretty  scene,  upon  my  word  !  ’ — Anne-Mie ,  Act 
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play.  The  subordinate  role  of  Jan  Schuif,  the  village  “  fiend,”  is  elaborated 
with  excellent  intention,  and  is  useful  until  it  becomes  infected  with  in¬ 
congruous  sentiment.  Jan,  on  the  track  of  Anne-Mie’s  secret,  or  throwing 
down  the  famous  challenge  of  the  knife,  is  effective  enough  as  a  contrast 
to  his  surroundings.  But  Jan,  whining  out  his  autobiography,  and  touching 
a  chord  in  Russell’s  heart  after  he  has  just  tried  to  kill  him,  is  both  tiresome 
and  absurd.  Mr.  Flockton’s  well-meant  intensity  here  defeats  its  own 
object.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grace  of  Mr.  Forbes-Ro'oertson  and 
Miss  Grahame  is  able  to  accomplish  much  towards  setting  Koenraad  and 
Lise  right  in  the  estimation  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Robertson  indeed  deserves 


higher  praise  than  this.  His  embodiment  of  the  light-hearted  generous 
young  villager  has  all  the  freshness  of  the  spring-tide  of  life.  It  is  buoyant, 
exhilarating,  and  contagious  in  its  youthful  spirit.  The  most  skilful 
suggestions  of  Dutch  character  are  given  by  M.  De  Lange  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Murray,  the  Neeltje  of  the  latter  being  specially  happy  in  its  homely  air. 
Of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward’s  .treatment  of  Anne-Mie  it  is  in  a  sense  ungracious 
to  complain.  There  may  clearly  be  justice  in  her  view  of  the  hardening, 
sobering,  spirit-crushing  effect  of  such  grief  as  this  heroine’s.  The  low 
grave  voice,  the  dignified  manner,  the  suppression  of  feeling,  may  all  be 
defended  rationally  enough.  Has  not  the  poet  told  us  : 

For  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain 
A  use  in  measured  accents  lies, 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise 
Like  dull  narcotics,  soothing  pain. 

And  if  he  finds  this  is  the  writing  of  his  memorial  verse,  may  not  the 
same  method  be  appropriate  to  the  speech  of  others  who  have  sad  memories  ? 
But  the  actress  may  carry  the  “  sad  mechanic  exercise  ”  too  far.  She  may 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  II.  2  B 
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suppress  emotion  in  her  musically-delivered  sentences  so  well  that  her 
meaning  is  completely  hidden  from  her  listeners  ;  her  dignified  quiet  may 
degenerate  into  monotony,  and  she  may  lose  sight  of  the  suffering,  loving, 
struggling  woman  in  the  smooth  and  polished  elocutionist.  Excellent  as 
Miss  Ward’s  art  is,  it  is  out  of  place  here.  To  one,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who 
admire  it  most  in  efforts  of  a  different  order,  it  quite  fails  to  bring  home 
the  nature  of  the  trial  undergone  by  Anne-Mie,  in  her  conflict  of  maternal 
pride,  of  love,  of  fear,  and  of  shame. 

In  the  adaptation  of  “Anne-Mie,”  more  reverence  has  been  observed  than 
was  at  all  demanded  by  the  dramatic  calibre  of  a  play  which  must  have 
depended  largely  for  its  success  upon  its  picturesque  illustration  of  national 
customs  and  local  characteristics.  For  the  purposes  of  the  English  stage, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  wise  to  simplify  such  a  study  as  that  of  a 
village  “  fiend,”  and  to  extend  in  other  directions  the  bold  ti'eatment  which 
has  changed  the  seducer’s  nationality.  The  attempt  apparently  made  here 
and  there  to  elevate  the  diction  was  scarcely  judicious,  considering  in  whose 
mouths  it  is  that  the  more  ambitious  speeches  are  placed.  The  most 
important  element,  however,  in  the  possible  popularity  of  the  piece  in  this 
country,  will,  I  fancy,  have  less  to  do  with  eloquent  writing  or  fine  acting, 
than  with  good  stage-mounting  :  and  this  last  is  so  good  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  that  the  copy  is  to  me  more  effective  than  the  original. — Ernest  A. 
Bendall. 

“  DON  JUAN,  JUNIOR.” 

A  Burlesque,  written  by  the  Brothers  Prendergast. 


[First  produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Wednesday,  November  3 rd,  1880. 


Lambro... 

... 

...  Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes. 

Sing  Sing 

...  Miss  F.  Lavender. 

Haid6e  ... 

...  Miss  E.  Ritta. 

Don  Juan 

...  Miss  Kate  Lawler. 

Zoe 

... 

...  Miss  Annie  Lawyer. 

Pedrillo... 

...  Mr.  E.  Righton. 

Gulleyaz 

... 

...  Miss  Dora  Vivian. 

Zolab  ... 

...  Miss  Louie  Nelson 

Benzoline 

*•• 

...  Miss  M.  Brennan. 

Katinka 

...  Miss  Bayard. 

Dudu  . Miss  B.  De  Verb. 


This  is  one  of  the  burlesques  which  burlesque  nothing  at  all,  unless  it  be 
the  taste  of  a  certain  class  of  playgoers  for  what  are  termed  light  enter¬ 
tainments.  “Don  Juan,  Junior,”  which  is  said  to  be  “refined”  from  the 
immortal  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  will  give  those  of  its  audience  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  “  Don  Juan  ”  an  unfavourable  idea  of  that  work.  It  takes 
us  to  the  island  where  dwells  a  vulgarised  Haidee;  it  introduces  us  to  a 
Juan  who  is  given  to  such  musical  efforts  as  “La-di-da”  and  “  Lost!  lost!” 
it  shows  us  a  slave-market,  where  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  well- 
known  professional  beauty  is  exhibited  ;  and  it  fitly  winds  up  in  the  harem 
inhabited  by  Dudu.  The  claim  of  a  piece  like  this  to  refinement  of  any 
kind  is  of  course  made  in  sarcasm.  There  is,  indeed,  much,  both  in  the 
spoken  and  acted  fun  of  “  Don  Juan,  Junior,”  which  is  calculated  to  offend 
the  taste  of  many  playgoers  who  are  by  no  means  squeamish  or  over¬ 
sensitive.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  burlesque  is  capitally 
mounted,  is  acted  with  remarkable  spirit,  and  is  illustrated  by  three  scenes 
the  mechanical  changes  of  which  are  highly  effective.  The  very  most  is 
made  of  the  capabilities  of  the  little  stage,  which  is  at  one  time  crowded 
with  a  perfect  army  of  shapely  damsels.  The  sprightliness  of  Miss  Lawler’s 
impersonation  of  the  hero  does  all  that  can  be  wished  towards  enlivening 
the  rather  dreary  humour ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  singing  voice  is 
small,  she  has  the  knack  of  making  her  songs  tell  with  all  their  required 
effect.  Mr.  Bighton’s  dancing,  as  Pedrillo,  Juan’s  unworthy  tutor,  is  as 
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good  as  this  actor’s  best  achievement  of  the  kind,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  The  extravaganza  seems  to  have  taken  the  fancy  of  those  for 
whose  delectation  its  chief  features  have  been  prepared. — Ernest  A.  Bend  all. 


“AN  OLD  MASTER.” 


An  entirely  New  Comedy,  in  One  Act,  written  by  Ms.  H.  A.  Jones. 
First  produced.  Princess’s  Theatre,  Saturday,  December  6th,  18S0. 


Sir  Rupert  Vanstone  ..  Me.  C.  Garthornb. 
Matthew  Penrose  ..  Ms.  S.  Calhaem. 
Simpkin . Me.  Daeton. 


Miss  Penelope  Gamble  i  Haeeiet 

r  (  Covenby. 

Sophie  Penrose  . .  Miss  Maud  Milton. 


The  accompanying  illustration  refers  to  a  clever  little  play  written  by  a 
new  author,  who  has  broken  through  the  links  of  that  wondrous  chain 
known  as  the  “  dramatic  ring,”  and  has  obtained  a  hearing  for  one  very 


AN  OLD  MASTER. 

11 I  hope  she’ll  make  him  as  miserable  as  he  has  made  me/ 


good  reason — because  what  he  writes  is  very  well  worth  listening  to. 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Mr.  Walter  Gooch  are  managers  of  experience  and 
judgment.  The  one  accepted,  mounted,  and  produced,  “  A  Clerical  Error,” 
the  style  of  play  that  ought  to  win  the  gratitude  of  amateur  actors,  country 
houses,  and  middle-class  life  generally — people  in  fact  who  demand  some¬ 
thing  wholesome,  interesting,  dramatic,  and  pure ;  and  the  other  at  once  saw 
the  cleverness  and  good  taste  contained  in  “  An  Old  Master.”  Believe  me 
when  I  assert  that  writers  like  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  will 
always  make  their  mark  with  managers  and  public  alike  when  there  is  a  ring 
of  true  metal  in  what  they  manufacture.  Everyone  wants  to  be  a  dramatist. 
The  unsuccessful  howl  and  whine  and  wince,  but  authors  like  Mr.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  Jones,  who  begin  by  degrees,  who  hasten  slowly,  and  who  dili¬ 
gently  correct  their  early  errors,  will  live  to  acknowledge  the  common 
sense  of  the  managerial  policy  and  the  justice  of  the  public  verdict.  In 
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the  case  of  Mr.  Jones,  he  might  have  been  downcast  for  the  moment  when 
he  recently  courted  the  opinion  of  false  guides,  and  received  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  such  as  had  not  the  taste  to  appreciate  or  the  good  manners  to 
discuss  his  excellent  work ;  but  so  industrious  and  earnest  a  gentleman  will 
live  to  despise  the  emptiness  of  the  criticism  that  he  evoked,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  expressed.  The  dramatic  work  of 
authors  of  the  future  cannot  possibly  appeal  to  such  as  are  entirely  destitute 
of  refinement  and  culture;  or  to  those  who  make  war  upon  all  who  would 
relieve  the  stage  from  the  thraldom  of  the  superficial  and  the  ignorant. 
The  blame  of  the  essentially  vulgar  ought  to  be  to  many  authors  a  very 
sincere  compliment.  The  tirades  of  tavern  critics  will  never  prejudice  the 
honest  opinion  of  public  and  pit. — C.  S. 


MISS  GERARD  AS  OPHELIA. 

FOR  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  widespread  complaint  that  good  actresses'- 
are  scarce,  and  promising  actresses  in  a  lamentable  minority.  Miss 
Gerard,  whose  picture  in  the  character  of  Ophelia  adorns  our  frontispiece 
this  month,  comes  forward  at  exactly  the  right  time  when  leading  ladies 
are  at  a  discount.  This  very  clever  lady  is  comparatively  young  at  her 
art,  and  has  made  her  rank  in  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Plymouth,  in  1877, 
as  Lydia,  in  “The  Love  Chase.”  Afterwards  engaged  at  the  Olympic, 
she  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs,  and  worked  both 
hard  and  successfully.  She  played  Cecilia  Moonshine,  in  “  Boots  at 
The  Swan ;  ”  Gianina,  in  Mr.  Henry  Seville’s  “  Violin  Maker  of  Cre¬ 
mona;”  Phoebe  Marks,  in  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret;”  Han,  in  “Good  for 
Nothing” — a  most  admirable  performance,  natural,  thorough,  and  sincere; 
Margery,  in  “  The  Rough  Diamond ;  ”  Lady  Betty  Noel,  in  “  Lady  Clan- 
carty ;  ”  Jessie  O’Hara,  in  “  The  Vagabond”— I  never  shall  forget  a  pathetic 
exit  in  the  first  act  that  moved  the  whole  house  to  enthusiasm;  and  Stella, 
in  “  Jealousy.”  All  this  was  hard  but  profitable  work,  for  the  style  of  the 
young  actress  ripened  at  every  new  effort.  London  then  lost  Miss  Gerard 
for  awhile  ;  for  in  1878  she  took  an  engagement  with  the  “  Caste  ”  company, 
and  played  Esther  Eccles  (“Caste”),  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  (“Home”),  Bella 
(“  School  ”),  Blanche  Hay  (“  Ours  ”),  and  Ruth  Deybrook  (“  M.P.”).  In  1879 
Miss  Gerard  was  engaged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  to  play  an  important 
character  in  “  Duty,”  but  ill-health  kept  her  away  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s ;  and  she  next  appeared,  in  1880,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  as 
Fanny  Tarbox,  in  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  “Bridal  Tour,”  and  from  all 
accounts  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  by  some  charming  acting.  I  regret 
that  I  was  out  of  town  and  never  saw  it.  Then  came  the  Ophelia — a  per¬ 
formance  strange  and  uncertain  at  first,  but  so  true  in  the  mad  scene  that 
the  whole  audience  was  won  over  to  the  young  actress.  It  was  in  perfect 
time  and  tune,  and  the  pathetic  scream  made  all  who  listened  shiver.  I 
have  seen  many  good  Ophelias — Kate  Terry  I  think  the  best,  Ellen  Terry 
admirable  and  unapproachable  in  the  love  scene  with  Hamlet,  and  an  Italian 
lady,  who  played  when  Salvini  was  over  here,  made  a  veritable  triumph ; 
but  I  have  not  been  so  touched  in  the  mad  scene  as  by  Miss  Gerard,  who 
conquered  every  prejudice  against  her  by  the  sincerity  of  her  art.  If  this 
lady  continues  to  study,  she  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  stage,  for 
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she  has  everything  in  her  favour— youth,  good  looks,  variety  of  expression, 
and  very  marked  intelligence.  Everyone  will  be  anxious  to  see  how  she 
gets  on,  for  this  clever  young  lady  will  have  much  to  do  during  this 
important  and  varied  engagement  of  Edwin  Booth. — C.  S. 


TT  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  compact  and  well-organised  English 
Comedy  Company  will  visit  America  next  “fall”  season.  The  idea  at 
present  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kendal,  Mr.  John  Hare,  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  and  seven  or  eight  members  of  the  excellent  St.  James’s  Company, 
shall  visit  America  and  make  their  first  appearance  at  Haverly’s  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  there  to  perform  a  round  of  the  plays  in  which 
these  excellent  artists  have  so  often  distinguished  themselves.  If  no  hitch 
occurs,  and  mutual  arrangements  can  be  made,  American  playgoers  have 
a  rare  treat  in  store  for  them  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  such  a  company  will 
create  as  much  excitement  in  New  York  as  the  company  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise  did  in  London. 


Mrs.  Kendal  is  at  this  moment  in  the  very  prime  of  her  intellectual 
strength  and  vigour,  an  artist  in  idea  and  execution,  and  there  is  no 
actress  of  our  time  to  whom  might  more  confidently  be  entrusted  the 
universal  suffrages  of  the  English  people  as  a  representative  of  the  English 
style  of  English  comedy.  Her  Dora,  in  “  Diplomacy;” the  Countess, in  “The 
Ladies’  Battle;”  Mrs.  Sternhold,in  “  Still  Waters  Run  Deep ;”  her  Susan,  in 
“William  and  Susan;”  and  Lilian,  in  “New  Men  and  Old  Acres;”  her 
Galatea,  in  “Pygmalion  and  Galatea;”  as  well  as  the  leading  characters  in 
Shakespearian  comedy  and  last-century  classics — will  prove  her  versatility, 
and  cannot  fail  to  establish  her  fame ;  and  though  London  playgoers  will 
be  deprived  of  its  most  valuable  strength,  they  will  not  grudge  the 
triumph  that  awaits  so  favourite  an  actress.  Supported  as  Mrs.  Kendal 
•will  be  by  her  husband  and  Mr.  Hare,  all  notion  of  mere  “starring”  will 
be  taken  away,  and  the  Americans  will  see  our  plays  acted  and  stage 
managed  as  they  are  at  home. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  “  Diplomacy  ”  will  be  the  first  venture,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  John  Clayton  will  appear  in  their  original  characters, 
and  the  Baron  Stein  will  fit  Mr.  Hare  like  a  glove.  The  company  is  likely 
to  be  away  in  America  from  September,  1881,  to  January,  1882. 

Mr.  Charles  Warner’s  engagement  at  Sadler’s  Wells  continues  to  be 
signalised  by  productions  on  which  Mrs.  Bateman’s  patrons  at  Islington 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  As  Othello,  William  Tell, 
and  Claude  Melnotte,  he  is  at  least  working  hard  and  loyally,  and  has  made 
himself  a  great  favourite  with  his  audience.  His  reading  of  Othello,  though 
it  lacked  polish,  gave  promise  for  his  future  achievements  in  tragedy ;  his 
Tell  had  fine  expressive  moments  of  vigorous  energy  such  as  few  other  actors 
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could  exhibit ;  his  Claude  Melnotte,  though  more  popular  than  his  other 
efforts,  had  less  merit  of  any  kind.  The  representation  here  of  “  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  ”  was,  however,  marked  by  one  of  Miss  Isabel  Bateman’s  most  satis¬ 
factory  impersonations — that  of  Pauline  Deschappelles.  Mrs.  Bateman  is 
pursuing  worthily,  and  with  some  indications  of  success,  her  scheme  of 
regaining  for  Sadler’s  Wells  the  name  and  fame  which  it  had  in  days 
gone  by.  She  mounts  her  successive  productions  adequately,  though  not 
extravagantly ;  her  stock  company  is  of  merit  decidedly  above  the  average ; 
and  in  her  selection  of  plays  she  shows  every  desire  to  appeal  to  the  sounder 
tastes  of  her  patrons.  She  deserves,  therefore,  every  encouragement  in 
her  uphill  task. 


The  sudden  departure  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  from  the  Adelphi,  where 
he  was  to  have  been  a  fixture  for  some  years,  has  necessitated  a  change  of 
programme  and  campaign.  When  “  The  O’Dowd  ”  is  withdrawn,  the 
interval  between  this  and  Christmas  will  be  devoted  to  spirited  revivals  of 
such  popular  plays  as  “  The  Green  Bushes,”  “  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,” 
“  The  Two  Orphans,”  and  “  Lady  Clancarty.”  Immediately  after  Christmas 
there  will  be  a  grand  revival  of  “  Proof ;  ”  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
for  the  popular  Henry  Neville,  who  has  carried  his  Olympic  honours  to  the 
Adelphi. 

“  Still  more  new  plays  in  the  provinces,”  writes  Mr.  Austin  Brereton,  an 
able  and  energetic  critic.  “  This  time  Cottonopolis  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  interesting  events.  ‘  The  King’s  Dragoons  ’  is  the  title  of  a  comic 
opera  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of 
November.  The  libretto  is  by  J.  Wilton  Jones — the  writer  of  a  burlesque 
on  ‘  Carmen,’  which  has  won  a  provincial  success — and  the  music  by  John 
Crook,  the  musical  conductor  at  the  theatre  where  the  opera  was  produced. 
It  won  a  local  success,  being  acted  for  a  fortnight  in  Manchester  to  large 
houses ;  but  I  fear  it  is  not  destined  to  become  popular,  as  the  music  is 
somewhat  commonplace,  and  imitates  the  tone  of  drawing-room  songs  and 
ballad  operas.  The  opera  had  every  advantage  of  a  brilliant  cast  and 
efficient  scenery.”  _ 

The  second  piece,  “  The  Money  Spinner,”  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Pinero,  and  emphasises  the  success  of  one  of  the  long-looked-for  “coming 
dramatists,”  who  is  beginning  to  banish  the  “  teacup-and-saucer”  school  of 
acting,  and  the  “  china”  set  of  modern  plays.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  present  at  the  first  representation  of  this  play  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  in 
Manchester,  on  Friday  evening,  the  5th  of  November;  and  I  have  seldom 
seen  so  small  an  audience  give  such  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  piece.  “  The 
Money  Spinner  ”  is  an  original  drama  in  two  acts,  both  of  which  take  place 
in  a  drawing-room  at  Rouen,  one  single  scene  being  all  that  is  required  for 
the  entire  play,  the  action  of  which  embraces  twelve  hours — from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  time  of  the  first  act,  until J;en  in  the  evening,  the  time 
of  the  second. 


Here  is  the  plot  of  “  The  Money  Spinner.”  The  young  lady  who  gives 
the  name  to  the  piece  is  the  daughter  of  a  notorious  adventurer,  who  kept 
a  gambling-house  in  Paris,  and  who,  because  of  her  proverbial  “  luck  ”  at 
cheating  at  cards,  has  been  called  “  The  Money  Spinner.”  She  has  married 
a  manager  of  a  cotton  firm  at  Rouen,  who,  during  his  employers’  absence, 
has  embezzled  ten  thousand  francs.  To  save  her  husband  from  disgrace* 
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“  The  Money  Spinner  ”  resolves  to  cheat  her  former  lover,  who  is  now  going 
to  marry  her  sister,  out  of  the  sum  ;  and  for  this  purpose  invites  him  to  a 
card-party,  and  is  carrying  out  her  plan  successfully  when  a  detective,  who 
has  been  employed  to  watch  her  husband,  exposes  her.  For  the  moment  the 
audience  feels  perplexed  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  that  he  once  bore  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  rob  him,  the  rich  lord  forgives  her,  and  pays  the 
money,  so  that  her  husband  is  free  from  the  shame  of  exposure  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  wife’s  disgrace  and  consequent  misery. 


An  improvement  in  this  “  Money  Spinner,”  the  latest  and  certainly  one 
of  the  best  of  our  original  plays,  would  be  effected  by  making  the  dialogue 
more  crisp  and  nervous.  The  abolition,  too,  of  the  oft-recurring  phrase  used 
by  the  rich  lord  when  speaking  of  or  addressing  anybody — “  There  goes  the 
name  again  ” — would  help  to  enchain  the  serious  interest  of  the  spectators. 
Compared  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Pinero  has  given  us  here,  these  are  but 
slight  blemishes,  and  can  easily  be  rubbed  out  or  altered.  That  we  have  in 
England  young  authors  who  can  give  us  a  play  of  such  power  as  “The 
Money  Spinner,”  without  borrowing  from  our  more  inventive  neighbours, 
is  something  upon  which  we  may  more  than  congratulate  ourselves.  All 
success  to  the  provincial  manag  er  who  had  the  courage  to  produce  the  un¬ 
tried  play.  “ Nil  desperandvm”  should  be  the  motto  of  the  unacted.  There  is 
ever  a  market  for  a  good  thing,  and  “  dramatic  rings  ”  are  creations  of  the 
fancy  of  the  confirmed  grumbler.  No  combination  in  the  world  ever 
smothered  talent.  The  chance  must  come  some  day — and  the  chance  is 
everything.  _ _ 

It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  as  the  last  act  of  this  drama  progressed, 
an  uneasiness  was  experienced  as  to  how  it  would  terminate.  But  with 
wonderful  skill  the  dramatist  has  woven  his  materials,  and  the  end  comes 
quietly,  without  any  attempt  at  sensation,  but  most  impressively  ;  and  on 
the  first  night  of  the  performance  the  audience  testified  their  approval  by 
hearty  applause  after  each  act,  and  by  loud  cries  for  the  author  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  which  were  responded  to  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  company 
observing  that  Mr.  Pinero  was  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London, 
and  that  as  the  telegraph  company  were  unable — owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
weather — to  summon  the  author  to  receive  their  applause,  he  would  have 
much  pleasure  in  telegraphing  what  he  considered — and  what  I  consider 
— the  news  of  “  a  great  success ;  ”  and  I  hope  he  kept  his  word. 


Under  Mr.  Corney  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  a  happy  compromise 
between  tradition  and  reform  has  been  effected  at  St.  George  s  Hall. 
Without  driving  away  the  special  clientele  of  half-hearted  playgoers,  who 
made  the  success  of  the  German  Reed  Entertainment  in  the  old  days  of 
The  Gallery  of  Illustration,  they  have  managed  to  attract  a  larger  and  more 
liberal-minded  audience  to  their  more  ambitious  productions  at  St.  Geoige  s 
Hall.  This  they  have  done  by  judicious  recruiting  for  their  perfect  miniature 
company,  by  gradually  adding  plot  to  the  portrayal  of  eccentric  character, 
and  by  continuing  to  prepare  their  musical  comediettas  as  carefully 
and  artistically  as  though  they  were  three-act  comedies  or  operas. 
Their  newest  production,  “  The  Turquoise  Ring,  neatly  constructed,  and 
written  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey  and  Craigie,  and  illustrated  by  the  very 
tuneful  music  of  Mr.  L.  Benson,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  their 
characteristic  method.  The  complicated  misunderstanding  of  an  ingenious 
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little  plot  is  worked  out  lucidly,  the  opportunities  provided  for  effective  cha¬ 
racterisation  are  employed  to  the  best  advantage;  the  music  is  well  sung,  and 
the  whole  goes  not  only  with  the  sprit  of  true  vaudeville,  but  with  the 
smooth  precision  usually  associated  only  with  the  dramatic  productions  of 
far  more  pretentious  order.  The  effect  produced  is  that  of  a  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  on  an  extensive  and  symmetrical  scale,  viewed  through  the  large 
end  of  an  opera-glass.  Besides  Mr.  Grain  himself,  whose  musical  humour 
has  of  late  years  advanced  so  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  who  has 
become  a  capital  comedian  of  distinctive  merit,  the  company  here  includes 
Mr.  Alfred  Bishop,  a  polished  representative  of  eccentric  parts  ;  Miss  Edith 
Brandon,  whose  fresh  voice  and  pleasant  manner  make  her  a  most  winsome 
heroine ;  and  Miss  Hudspeth.  The  scope  of  the  entertainments  here  is 
necessarily  limited,  but  since  they  have  the  rare  merit  of  being  almost 
perfect  of  their  kind,  their  increasing  popularity  with  all  classes  of 
society  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  growing  recognition  of  finished  and 
conscientious  art. 


I  have  received  a  letter  from  Glasgow  that  says :  “  Of  course  the  all- 
important  news  is  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow,  by  Miss 
Litton.  Unfortunately  I  missed  the  National  Anthem,  but  arrived  in  time 
for  Miss  Litton’s  address— cleverly  written  by  Mr.  George  W.  Baynham — 
which  was  very  good,  and  the  cheering  tremendous  all  through  it.  When 
the  pretty  lady  first  came  forward,  the  people  cheered  till  they  were  hoarse, 
and  it  certainly  must  have  given  her  some  encouragement  in  her  new 
undertaking.” 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  lecturing  on  “Amiens  Cathedral”  at  Eton,  and 
delighting  the  boys  by  the  rich  glow  of  his  fancy  and  the  incomparable 
fervour  of  his  style. 


At  Christmas,  the  excellent  burlesque,  “Ali  Baba,”  rewritten  by 
Mr.  Robert  Reece,  will  be  revived  at  the  Gaiety. 


Mr.  J.  Brander  Matthews,  in  his  instructive  little  book,  “  The  Theatres 
of  Paris  ”  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  which  he  has  dedicated  to  M.  Coquelin, 
gives  descriptive  accounts  of  all  the  principal  theatres  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
principal  actors  and  actresses  of  the  “  gay  city,”  as  well  as  many  important 
and  useful  facts  connected  therewith.  There  are  separate  articles  on  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise,  on  the  actors  and  actresses  belonging  thereto  (including 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Matthews’  writing,  was 
still  an  associate  of  the  great  company),  on  the  New  Opera,  on  the  comedy 
theatres,  on  the  theatres  of  drama  and  spectacle,  and  on  those  of  farce  and 
extravaganza,  besides  many  curious  memoranda  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 
“  The  Theatres  of  Paris  ”  also  contains  over  twenty  illustrations  of  the 
more  important  playhouses  and  players,  drawn  after  Madrazo,  Carolus 
Duran,  Gaucherel,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  others,  the  best  of  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  picture  after  Madrazo’s  painting  of  M.  Coquelin  as  Mascarille, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 


Miss  Ellen  Terry,  having  returned  from  her  provincial  tour,  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  production  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  new  play,  in  which  she  is  to 
appear  at  the  Lyceum,  are  being  rapidly  advanced. 
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Mr.  Charles  Cartwright,  a  young  actor,  and  a  very  clever  one,  who  has 
lately  been  supporting  Mr.  Creswick,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  as  Icilius  in 
Virginius,”  and  Edgar  in  “  King  Lear,”  has  been  secured  for  six  months 
by  Mr.  Gooch  of  the  Princess’s. 


Mr.  Lytton  Sothern,  who  is  not  to  assist  in  propounding  the  important 
problem,  “  Where  is  the  Cat  P  ”  goes  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s. 


Mr.  Arthur  Matthison  is  engaged,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris,  in  the  composition  of  a  comedy  of  the  “  Pink  Dominos  ”  type. 

A  new  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mackay  is  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Royalty.  In  this  Miss  Lawler,  Mr.  Righton,  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  and  others 
are  to  appear — Mr.  Righton  as  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Cooper  as  an  Italian.  I 
am  not  informed  what  other  nationalities  will  be  represented. 

The  special  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  sends  home  some 
interesting  notes  about  poor  Offenbach’s  last  opera,  which  we  are  sure  to 
hear  in  England  before  long : — “  ‘  Belle  Lurette,’  the  opera  comique  on 
which  Offenbach  was  employed  during  all  the  summer  months  that  he  was 
staying  at  Saint  Germains,  wrestling  with  the  malady  that  carried  him  off 
but  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  produced  on  Friday  night,  October  29th,  at  the 
Renaissance,  with  extraordinary  success.  The  story  is  extremely  simples 
but  well  adapted  for  comic  musical  treatment.  The  Due  de  Marly,  being 
compelled  to  marry  within  a  certain  time,  sends  out  his  intendant  to  choose 
the  first  bride  he  meets,  and  his  choice  falls  upon  one  Lurette,  a  washer¬ 
woman,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  heroine  of  the  ‘Assommoir.’ 
The  marriage  is  duly  solemnised,  but  the  bride  is  so  hurt  at  being  left  by 
the  Duke  on  her  wedding-night  that  she  leaves  his  palace,  and  joins  her 
i'ormer  comrades  at  a  ball  held  at  the  riverside.  Here  she  is  enabled  to 
save  her  husband  from  a  danger  with  which  he  is  threatened,  and  he,  in 
gratitude,  acknowledges  her  as  his  wife.  This  is  all ;  but  there  is  a  comic 
under-plot,  in  which  diminutive  Mdlle.  Mily  Meyer  proves  herself  an  actress 
of  really  gigantic  talent,  and  M.  Jolly  a  comedian  of  considerable  natural 
drollery;  while  soldiers,  grands  seigneurs,  and  washerwomen,  all  in  Louis 
Quinze  costumes  of  singularly  pictui’esque  character,  vivify  every  scene 
with  plenty  of  movement  and  colour.  Mdlle.  Jane  Hading’s  voice  is, 
unfortunately,  thin  and  weak,  but  she  does  her  utmost  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  archness  of  manner,  and  M.  Vauthier  is  full-voiced  and  artistic 
as  usual.  The  music  is  bright,  sparkling,  and  tuneful  from  beginning  to 
end,  and,  in  listening  to  the  long  succession  of  laughing  melodies,  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  realise  that  they  were  penned  in  the  intervals  of  a  death- 
agony.”  _ 

In  the  art  of  decorating  the  stage  for  what  is  known  as  a  “  show  piece,” 
Mr.  Alfred  Thompson  is  unrivalled.  He  has  had  to  face  many  competitors, 
but  he  holds  his  ground.  It  is  good  news,  therefore,  to  learn  that  he  has 
invented  and  will  adorn,  for  the  Alhambra  at  Christmas,  a  new  ballet  of 
action,  called  “  Hawaia;  or.  The  Burning  Gulf.”  It  is  a  Polynesian  ballet  in 
four  tableaux,  and  will  be  mounted  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence. 
M.  Jacobi  composes  the  music.  Good  news  again. 


Just  at  the  right  season  of  the  year  comes  out  a  charming  little  book 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Keith  Angus,  on  “Amateur  Acting  ”  (George  Routledge 
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and  Sons,  Ludgate  Hill).  As  a  guide  it  is  practical ;  as  a  handbook  it  is 
interesting;  and  since,  in  addition,  it  is  full  of  good  illustrations  to  guide 
amateurs  in  the  difficult  art  of  “  make-up,”  the  book  ought  to  be  the 
authorised  adviser  of  all  who  enter  the  Theatre  Royal,  Back  Drawing-room, 
at  Christmas-time. 


It  is  surprising  that  nobody  has  thought  of  representing  an  Indian  scene 
on  the  stage.  The  splendour  of  the  Eastern  costumes  would  be  invaluable 
for  spectacular  effect,  and,  one  would  think,  much  appreciated  in  a  country 
where  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  to  India.  This  idea  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  seeing  a  large  collection  of  Indian  figures  at  Messrs.  Proctor  and 
Company’s  Gallery  of  Art,  185,  Oxford  Street.  They  represent  every  grade, 
and  are  most  accurate  models  of  the  dresses,  being  made  in  Poonah  by  the 
natives.  They  are  very  inexpensive,  and  would  make  capital  models  for  fancy 
or  stage  dresses.  To  lovers  of  Indian  workmanship,  this  gallery  would  amply 
repay  a  visit ;  especially  the  jewellery,  where  marvels  of  colour  and  handi¬ 
craft  make  one  faithless  to  those  favourite  haunts,  the  Palais  Royal  and 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Here  is  the  matchless  Jaipoor  enamelling ;  the  bold 
and  effective  bracelets  of  any  precious  stone,  set  without  design  and  uncut, 
which  were  much  worn  at  the  drawing-rooms  of  last  season  ;  the  delicate 
Delhi  filagree  ;  the  massive  gold  bracelets,  some  three  inches  wide,  from 
Trichinopoli ;  the  silver-lace  cuffs  ;  the  silver  belts,  with  the  Indian  deities 
beautifully  carved ;  and  tigers’  claws  set  as  earrings  or  bracelets.  Hot  in 
jewellery  alone  does  the  Indian  show  his  workmanship  here,  but  in  carved 
furniture  ;  in  trays  and  ornaments,  in  which  copper  and  brass  are  wonder¬ 
fully  blended  together ;  in  wood,  inlaid  with  brass  and  other  metals  ;  in 
elephants  and  monkeys  made  of  stuffs,  and  accurately  representing  those 
animals ;  and  engraved  cups  and  repousse  work. 


The  first  of  the  two  companies  formed  by  Mr.  D’Oyley  Carte  for  the 
production  of  “  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  ”  in  the  provinces  has  begun  its 
tour.  It  started  in  October  at  Bristol,  where  it  remained  a  fortnight,  going 
thence  to  Brighton,  Nottingham,  and  other  places.  It  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  troupe  which  introduced  “  The  Sorcerer  ”  and  “  H.M.S. 
Pinafore  ”  to  provincial  audiences  ;  but  it  gives  a  fairly  effective  and  very 
popular  performance  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  latest  work.  The 
chorus  has  been  well  trained,  and  does  its  duty  excellently,  both  in  the 
vocal  portions  and  in  that  automatic  species  of  histrionics  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
cultivates  in  the  minor  actors  of  his  pieces.  The  part  of  Mabel  is  under¬ 
taken  by  a  young  lady — Miss  Laura  Clement— who  adds  to  an  attractive 
appearance  the  possession  of  a  light  soprano,  which  is  clear  and  tolerably 
flexible,  though  thin.  Miss  Augusta  Roche  is  the  representative  of  Ruth, 
and  sings  and  acts  acceptably.  Mr.  Gerard  Coventry,  the  Frederick,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Marnock,  the  Pirate  King,  both  play  appropriately ;  but  the 
former  is  as  weak  vocally  as  the  latter  is  exuberant.  The  most  successful 
impersonation  is  certainly  that  of  Mr.  David  Fisher,  jun.,  whose  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Major-General,  both  as  regards  acting  and  vocalisation, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  regai’ded  by  some  as  superior  even  to  that  of  the  London 
holder  of  the  part.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Marler  realises  the  humours 
of  the  Sergeant  of  Police,  and  that  his  principal  song,  like  the  patter  ditty 
of  the  Major-General,  is,  of  necessity,  invariably  encored.  Mr.  D’Oyley 
Carte’s  second  company  starts,  it  is  understood,  at  Christmas.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  “  The  Pirates  ”  is  destined  to  have  a  very  successful 
career  out  of  London. 
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Every  society  that  encourages  a  taste  for  the  further  development  of  dra¬ 
matic  art,  and  contributes  in  any  way  to  strengthening  the  constitution  of  the 
stage,  deserves  our  hearty  encouragement.  I  had  the  honour  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  the  other  evening  to  the  “  Dilettante  Circle,”  in  Argyll  Street,  Regent 
Circus,  and  pased  a  most  enjoyable  couple  of  hours  in  pleasant  society, listen¬ 
ing  to  a  hum  of  gossip  about  private  theatricals,  interspersed  with  the 
attractive  music  of  the  zither,  played  by  Herr  and  Madame  Schultz,  whose 
concert  derived  additional  advantage  from  the  violin  playing  of  the  Brousil 
Family.  The  Dilettante  Circle  is  thoroughly  eclectic  in  its  tastes,  and  seems 
to  me  a  charming  idea.  Here  they  exhibit  pictures,  perform  new  plays  and 
operas,  give  lectures  and  readings,  and,  at  the  periodical  discussion,  well- 
meaning  clergymen  give  the  stage  a  patronising  pat  on  the  back.  Such 
institutions  are  not  altogether  free  from  clique,  but  in  the  long  run  they  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  humanising  and  refining  some  excellent  people,  who 
otherwise  might  be  dreaming  and  dawdling  at  home  over  some  trashy  novel 
or  unenlightened  pianoforte  arrangement.  It  is  a  small  world,  this 
Dilettante  Circle,  but  it  is  a  world  where  art  and  good  taste  are  held  in 
veneration  and  respect. 


American  actresses  at  present  waste  a  great  amount  of  money  in 
material  of  the  richest  quality,  when  something  cheaper  would  do  just  as 
well.  In  describing  the  costly  garments  worn  by  Fanny  Davenport  in 
her  new  piece,  a  critic  spoke  of  the  costume  of  the  second  act  as  being 
“  printed  foulard,”  it  being  like  foulard.  He  had  seen  just  such  bouquets 
stamped  in  brilliant  colours  on  foulard  silks,  and  as  “  figured  foulard  ”  he 
put  it  down.  How  that  dress  was  expensive  crape,  and  the  flowers  upon 
it  hand-painted,  yet  it  had  all  the  effect  of  a  “  figured  foulard,”  and  must 
have  cost  about  one  hundred  times  as  much ! 


Luckily  laymen  venture  no  opinion  as  to  the  worth  of  the  laces  on  the 
stage,  for  on  one  dress  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  old  point,  for  which  an 
actress  paid  eleven  hundred  American  dollars ;  and  it  was  a  little  piece 
at  that  cost ! 

I  once  saw  in  Paris  a  magnificent  stage  costume,  made  for  Mdme.  Judic 
On  the  skirt  was  the  loveliest  tablier  of  rich  lace  I  ever  beheld.  The  dress 
was  displayed  on  account  of  that  lace ;  and  that  lace  was  worth,  perhaps, 
twenty-five  francs.  For  it  was  paper,  wonderfully  stamped,  and  repre¬ 
sented  chains  of  fuchsias,  and  looked  just  as  much  a  piece  of  real  lace  as  a 
Paris  diamond  by  night  looks  an  old-mine  gem.  Parisian  actresses  wear 
that  paper  lace  a  great  deal ;  it  is  tough,  soft,  and  very  effective.  To  wear 
a  costly  lot  of  lace,  which  may  be  ruined  in  a  night,  when  five  dollars’ 
worth  of  lace  paper  looks  as  well,  is  considered  the  height  of  folly  by 
intelligent  foreigners.  _ 

I  was  searching  the  other  day  for  some  information  on  the  subject  of 
“  precious  stones,”  their  history,  and  their  classification  in  the  matter  of 
commerce  and  art,  and  I  lighted  on  a  most  admirable  and  instructive 
volume,  written  by  Mr.  Edwin  Streeter,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of  various  works 
on  “  gold,”  and  the  gold  medallist  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Frederic.  There 
1  found  ready  to  my  hand  a  compact  history  of  the  gems  of  the  world, 
arranged  in  admirable  order,  and  illustrated  by  plates  exquisitely  executed. 
The  student  is  soon  lost  in  the  perusal  of  this  interesting  volume,  accurate 
in  its  facts,  and  a  correction  of  so  many  vulgar  errors.  So  much  has  been 
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said  and  written  about  the  effect  of  jewels,  whether  used  on  the  stage  or  in 
society ;  and  ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  so  ignorant  of  the  pedigree  of  the  precious 
stones  they  wear  for  the  purposes  of  ostentation  or  captivation;  that  I 
would  advise  them  to  study  and  admire  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  “Precious  Stones  and  Gems  of  the  World”  (Chapman  and  Hall), 
arranged  by  Mr.  Edwin  Streeter,  who  is  both  a  connoisseur  and  an  autho¬ 
rity  to  be  trusted.  Those  who  have  mastered  the  contents  of  this  volume 
would  be  able  to  discuss  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  or  emeralds  at  any 
dinner-party,  and  turn  the  conversation  upon  a  theme  of  unusual  interest 
to  those  who  wear  and  such  as  admire  precious  stones.  Mr.  Streeter’s  book 
is  an  edition  de  luxe  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

Miss  Eva  Sothern,  the  charming  and  youthful  daughter  of  our  accom¬ 
plished  comedian,  made  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  character  of  Maria,  in  “  The  School 
for  Scandal,”  and  received  a  cordial  welcome.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
graceful  young  lady  play  Celia  to  the  Rosalind  of  Ellen  Terry. 

Half  the  depression  from  which  our  audiences  suffer  is,  I  am  confident, 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  orchestra  from  its  accustomed  place,  and  shutting 
it  up  in  a  box  where  the  musicians  cannot  be  seen.  Once  in  the  open 
theatre  the  band  must  play  and  play  well;  but,  removed  from  sight,  economy 
diminishes  the  strength  of  the  music,  the  performers  are  indifferent  or 
careless,  and  it  appears  to  be  too  much  trouble  to  play  any  entr’acte  music 
at  all.  For  dull  plays  dirges  are  selected,  and  the  audience,  made  mournful 
by  the  play,  is  maddened  by  the  music. 

Many  pianists  have  envied  the  superiority  of  the  violin  over  the  piano 
for  its  power  of  rendering  the  intention  of  the  player,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  no  instrument  can  rival  it ;  but  the  improvements  which  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  the  mechanism  of  the  piano  have  very  greatly  lessened  the 
difference  between  the  beauty  of  these  two  instruments.  Messrs.  John 
Brinsmead  and  Sons  have  recently  so  perfected  their  pianos,  that  for  purity 
of  tone,  elasticity  of  touch,  power,  and  durability  they  are  unequalled.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  surpass  their  “  perfect  check  repeater,”  or  over¬ 
estimate  the  advantage  of  the  “  sosteneute  sounding-board.” 


“  William  and  Susan  ”  will  be  succeeded  at  the  St.  James’s  by  Mr. 
Charles  Coglilan’s  new  adaptation  of  “  Le  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,”  in  which 
Mrs.  Kendal',  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray,  Miss  Linda  Dietz,  Mr. 
Kendal,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Wenman — but  neither  Mr.  Hare  nor  Mr. 
Barnes — are  to  appear,  In  America,  as  “  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young 
Man,”  it  is  a  very  popular  play ;  but  “  Le  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  ”  has  not 
hitherto  been  successful  in  this  country.  There  are  two  celebrated  versions 
— one  known  as  “  Ivy  Hall,”  adapted  by  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  and  produced  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre  on  September  24th,  1859,  when  Mr.  Henry  Irving 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience;  and  another,  called 
“The  Favourite  of  Fortune,”  adapted  by  Mr.  Westland  Marston,  for 
Mr.  Sothern,  during  his  prosperous  career  at  the  Haymarket. 


Private  Theatricals. — Scenery  for  Amateurs,  reciters,  play-books,  tableaux- 
vivants,  charades,  tableaux  lights,  amateur  operas,  pantomimes,  ladies’  plays, 
gentlemen’s  plays,  fancy  costume  plates,  nigger  plays  and  joke-books,  wigs,  beards, 
moustaches,  and  all  make-up  articles.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  free. — S,  French, 
Dramatic  Publisher,  89,  Strand,  London.— [Advt.] 


T  YCEUM  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

1  1  Every  Evening  (Saturdays  excepted),  at  7.45,  Shakespeare’s  Comedy, 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Shylock,  Mr.  IRVING.  Portia,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

After  which,  an  Idyll  (in  one  Act)  by  W.  G.  Wills,  entitled 

IOLANTHE. 

Every  Saturday  Evening  during  July  will  be  performed 

THE  HELLS. 

Mathias,  MR.  IRVING. 

SPECIAL  MORNING  PERFORMANCES  of  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  3rd;  SATURDAY,  JULY  10th ;  SATURDAY,  JULY  17th; 
SATURDAY,  JULY  24th  ;  SATURDAY.  JULY  31st,  the  250th  representation. 

Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday. 

Prices  from  £4  4s.  to  Is.  Box-office  open  from  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hdrst. 
Doors  open  at  7.15.  Commence  at  7.45.  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 


JPOLLY 


THEATRE. 


Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Business  Manager, 
Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Every  Evening  at  8.30  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  2.30,  a  New  and  Original  Comedy,  iu  Three 

Acts,  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  called 

THE  HPPER  CRHST. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Doublechick  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Doors  open  at  7-  Prices  Is.  to  £3  3s.  Box-office  10  till  5.  No  Fees  for  booking. 


ST-  JAMES’S  THEATRE.  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Kendal,  Lessees  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.30,  will  be  revived  (for  a  limited  number  of  nights)  the  celebrated 
Comedy,  in  Three  Acts, 

THE  LADIES’  BATTLE, 

Adapted  by  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson  from  the  French  of  MM.  Scribe  and  Legotjve. 
Characters  by  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Terriss,  Mr.  Chevalier,  Mr.  De  Yerney;  Miss  C.  Grahame, 

and  Mrs.  Kendal. 

Preceded  by,  at  8,  OLD  CRONIES, 

Comedietta,  written  by  Mr.  Theyre  Smith. 

Mr.  Wenman  and  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

To  conclude  with  the  popular  Comedietta,  A  REGULAR  FIX. 

Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Wenman,  Mr.  Draycott,  Mr.  Denny,  Mr.  Russell ;  Miss  C.  Grahame,  Miss  C.  Nott 

Miss  M.  Cathcart,  and  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray. 

Doors  open  at  7-30.  Box-office  open  daily  from  11  till  5.  No  Fees.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Huy. 

pOURT  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Every  Evening,  at  8, 

MADAME  MODJESKA 

Will  appear  in  Mr.  J.  Mortimer’s  Play,  adapted  from  the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  entitled 

HEARTSEASE. 

Characters  by  Mesdames  Modjeska,  Emery,  Varre,  Giifard,  and  R.  G.  Le  Thiere ; 

Messrs.  Arthur  Dacre,  Price,  Holman,  Darley,  Douglas,  Phipps,  and  G.  W.  Anson. 
Box-office  open  from  11  till  5.  No  Fees.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  H.  Herman. 


PRINOE  OF  WALES’S  ROYAL  THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  7. 50,  an  original  Comedietta,  A  HAPPY  PAIR. 

By  S.  Theyre  Smith. 

At  8.40,  Herman  Merivale  and  F.  C.  Grove’s  original  Play, 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

(By  arrangement  with  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.) 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,  Miss  Kate  Pattison,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  and 

Miss  Annie  Layton. 

Mr.  John  Clayton,  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  J.  G.  Shore,  Mr.  Ian  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Doors  open  at  7.30.  No  Fees.  Box-office  open  daily  from  11  till  5. 

French  Matinee  in  July,  by  English  Artistes,  of  M.  Page’s  Play,  MISANTHROPIE  ET  REPENTIR, 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund.  Under  the  patronage  of  T.R.H.  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 


DICKENS’S  DICTIONARIES. 


‘Mr.  Weller’s  knowledge  of  London  was  extensiue  and  peculiar. ’—Pickwick. 

Dickens’s  Dictionary  of  London. 

A  NEW  EDITION  FOR  1880. 

COMPLETELY  REVISED,  WITH  ENTIRELY  NEW  MAPS  &  MANY  ADDITIONS. 


Dickens’s  Dictionary  of  the  Thames, 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  THE  MORE. 


Dickens’s  Dictionary  of  Continental 

Railways. 

AN  ABC  GUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS  ABROAD. 
The  Number  for  July  now  publishing. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH, 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  26,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


JjYCEUM  THEATRE. 


Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 


Notice. — This  Theatre  will  remain  CLOSED  during 

the  Month  of  August. 


Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday. 

Prices  from  £4  4s.  to  Is.  Box-office  open  from  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst, 
Doors  open  at  7.15.  Commence  at  7.45.  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 


TpOLLY  THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Business  Manager, 
■*"  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Every  Evening  at  8.30  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  2.30,  a  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three 

Acts,  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  called 

THE  UPPER  CRUST. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Doublechick  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Pricos  Is.  to  £3  3s.  Box-offioe  10  till  5.  No  Fees  for  booking. 
N.E.-THIS  THEATRE  REMAINS  OPEN  ALL  THE  SUMMER. 


pRINCE  OF  WALES’S  ROYAL  THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

This  Theatre  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  Season  in 

September. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  WILL  BE  DULY  ANNOUNCED. 


Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin  - 
Opera  House,  Gork  - 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Liverpool  - 
Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester 


-  Two  Weeks  from  August  2nd. 

-  One  Week  from  August  16th. 

-  One  Week  from  August  23rd. 

-  One  Week  from  August  30th. 


josepii  d.  McLaren, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer. 
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RIMMEL’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 

RIMMEL’S  BLANC  MA- 
RIMON,  a  new  and  per¬ 
fectly  innocuous  white, 
particularly  suitable  for 
the  stage,  2s.  6d.per  bottle. 
RIMMEL’S  HEBE 
BLOOM,  a  splendid  and 
harmless  rouge,  is.  per 
packet,  by  post  13  stamps. 
RIM  MEL'S  EYE- BROW 
PENCILS,  black,  brown, 
or  blond,  is.,  by  post  for 
13  stamps. 

RIMMEL’S  EGYPTIAN 
KOHL,  for  darkening  the 
eyelids,  3s.  6d.,  by  post 
for  43  stamps. 

RIMMEL’S  VELVETINE 
a  refined,  adherent,  im¬ 
perceptible  Toilet  Pow¬ 
der  (Blanc,  Blanc-ros^,  or 
Rachel),  is.  6d  ;  with  puff, 
2s.  6d. 

RIMMEL’S  LOTION  FOR 
THE  SKIN,  No.  1,  Pre¬ 
servative  ;  No.  2,  Curative, 
2S.  9d.  per  bottle. 

96,  Strand ;  128,  Regent  Street ;  and  24,  Cornhill,  London. 


MR.  STEDMAN’S  MUSICAL  ACENCY 

(Established  for  the  transaction  of  all  Musical  Business, 
Professional  and  General), 

12,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON1,  W. 


TO  CONCERT-GIVERS  &  ENTREPRENEURS  GENERALLY. 

R.  STEDMAN  begs  to  inform  Managers,  Projectors 
of  Concerts,  Secretaries  of  Institutions,  and  Entre¬ 
preneurs  generally  that  he  is  prepared  to  arrange  for 
large  or  small  parties  of  artists  of  all  positions  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  All  details  of  management  undertaken  without 
the  slightest  trouble  to  those  favouring  Mr.  Stedman 
with  their  wishes.  Terms  upon  application. 

MR.  STEDMAN  is  prepared  to  provide  SOLO  VOCAL¬ 
ISTS,  CHOIRS,  and  ORCHESTRAS  for  the 
performance  of  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  and  Operettas. 

MR.  STEDMAN’S  CHOIR  BOYS  can  always  be 
engaged  at  short  notice. 

R.  STEDMAN  will  be  happy  to  advise  his  clients 
upon  all  professional  matters,  confidential  or  other¬ 
wise,  either  by  letter  or  personally  by  previous  appoint¬ 
ment  at  his  Offices,  12,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


HINTON’S 

ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL, 

SHANKLIN,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

50  Eooms,  Billiards  and  Winter  Garden,  Drawing  Boom, 

Table  d’Hote  at  Seven  o'clock, 


JOSEPHINE ; 

OR, 

LOVE  AND  EMPIRE. 

An  Historical  Drama  in  4  Acts. 


SEPARATE  TABLES. 


The  situation  of  the  above  Hotel  is  the  finest 
for  a  Winter  Marine  Residence  on  the  South 
Coast,  directly  facing  the  Sea,  well  sheltered  by 
surrounding  cliffs. 


m.  HARRY  JACKSON, 

STAGE. MANAGER  and  COMEDIAN 
(PRINCESS’S  THEATRE),  has,  by  per¬ 
mission  and  arrangement  with  Walter  Gooch, 
Esq,.,  been  engaged  to  play 

MOSS  JEWELL, 

At  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE, 
in  Messrs.  Merritt,  Pettit,  and  Augustus 
Harris’s  New  Drama,  “  THE  WOBX.D,” 
SATURDAY,  JULY  31st. 


E.  W.  ALLEN, 

STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT,  LONDON. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


THE  NEVILLE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL. 

FOR  STRICTLY  PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Patrons,  H.  Ieving,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Planch!:,  Esq., 
.T.  Hollingshead,  Esq.,  C.  Wyndham,  Esq.,  H.  Neville, 
Esq.,  and  E.  A.  Sothern,  Esq. — Elocution  taught. 
Public  Performances.  Pupils  attaining  efficiency  as¬ 
sisted  in  obtaining  Engagements.  Stamp  for  Prospectus, 
G.  Neville,  Olympic  Theatre  j  or  5,  Regent’s  Park 
Terrace,  N.W, 


NOW  BEADY.— FOR  SEASIDE  AND  GENERAL  BEADING. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  August  of 

ALL  THE  YEAE  BOTJYD, 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DECKEMS, 

Containing  the  OPENING  CHAPTERS  of  A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  by 

MIBB  BR  ADDON, 

THE  EXTRA  SUMMER  NUMBER, 

Containing  Tales  by  Popular  Authors; 

Also  a  great  variety  of  amusing  Stories,  Poems,  and  Papers  of  general  interest. 


Sold  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls  and  by  all  Booksellers. 


J^YCEUM  THEATRE, 


Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 


NOTICE. — Daring  tlie  present  month  Me.  Dion  Boucicault’s  Version  (as 

adapted  for  Me.  Charles  Ivean)  of 


THE  COBSICAH  BROTHERS 

WILL  BE  PRODUCED. 

Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday. 

Prices  from  £4  4s.  to  Is.  Box-offioe  open  from  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst. 
Doors  open  at  7.15.  Commence  at  7.45.  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 


J^RURY  LANE  THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

Every  Evening,  at  8  o’clock,  -will  be  acted  the  highly  successful  realistic  Drama,  in  Five  Acts 
and  Nine  Tableaux, 

THE  'WORLD. 

By  Paul  Meritt,  H.  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Characters  by  Mesdames  Helen  Barry,  Fanny  Brough,  Lambert,  and  Fanny  Josephs  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Rignold,  Harry  Jackson,  Charles  Harcourt,  J.  R.  Gibson,  R,  S.  Boleyn,  Augustus  Glover,  Arthur 
Matthison,  A.  C.  Lilly,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Preceded,  at  7-30,  by  A  SERIOUS  AFFAIR. 

Doors  open  at  7,  Box.office  hours,  10  to  5.  No  booking  fees. 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Douglas  Cox. 


TpOLLY  THEATRE, 


Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J,  L,  Toole.  Business  Manager, 
Mr,  George  Loveday, 


Every  Evening  at  8.30  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  2.30,  a  Now  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three 

Aots,  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  called 


THE  UPPER  CRUST. 


Mr.  Barnaby  Doublechick  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Prices  Is.  to  £3  3s.  Box-office  10  till  5.  No  Fees  for  booking. 

N.B.— THIS  THEATRE  REMAINS  OPEN  ALL  THE  SUMMER. 


pRINOE  OP  WALES’S  ROYAL  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager, 

Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Mr.  EDGAR  BRUCE  begs  to  announce  that  the  Second  Season  under  his  management  will  com¬ 
mence  about  the  middle  of  Sejitember,  and  he  has  made  arrangements  with  MISS  GENEVIEVE 
WARD  to  re-appear  for  a  limited  number  of  nights  in  the  most  successful  play  called 

FOBGET-ME-NOT. 

And  in  October  to  produoe  and  play  in  an  English  version  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  play, 

ANNE  MIE. 

(Specially  adapted  for  Miss  Genevieve  Ward). 


(fad  11  ova  ©per a  Companu. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Liverpool  -  -  One  Week  from  August  23rd. 

Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester  -  -  -  One  Week  from  August  30th. 

Joseph  d.  McLaren, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer. 
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THE  THEATRE.— ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE  GAIETY  THEATRE. 

MR,  AND  MRS,  W,  J.  FLORENCE, 

In  the  “  MIGHTY  DOLLAR.” 


From  “New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,”  August  14th. 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  who  are  to  continue  the  American  season  at  the  London  Gaiety  by  pro¬ 
ducing  their  ‘  Mighty  Dollar’  on  the  30th  inst.,  are  by  no  means  strangers  in  England,  and  require  no 
introduction  to  the  London  public.  Years  ago,  as  the  Irish  boy  and  Yankee  girl,  they  secured  their 
popularity.  But  it  will  surprise  the  English  critics  to  observe  the  artistic  advance  which  this  couple  have 
made  since  the  days  of  their  Irish- American  success.  Under  the  bonhomie  of  a  genial  gentleman,  Mr. 
Florence  conceals  the  persistent  application  of  one  of  the  closest  students  of  the  drama,  and  since  ho 
determined,  in  spite  of  flattering  pecuniary  temptations,  to  throw  away  the  stuffed  stick  and  frieze  coat,  and 
strike  out  for  himself  a  more  legitimate  line  of  art,  his  triumphs  have  been  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous. 
In  burlesque,  he  gave  us  the  best  Beppo,  of  ‘  Fra  Diavolo;  ’  in  comedy,  the  best  George  Dalroy,  of  ‘  Caste  ;  ’ 
in  eccentric  characters,  the  best  Cap’en  Cuttle  since  Burton,  and  the  best  Obenreizer  since  Fechter ;  in 
dialect  heroes,  the  best  Bob  Brierly,  of  ‘  The  Ticket-of-Leave-Man,’  that  have  been  seen  on  the  American 
stage.  In  all  of  these  parts,  however,  Mr.  Florence  has  had  predecessors  upon  the  English  stage,  with 
whom  he  is  too  modest  to  compare  himself,  although  in  none  of  them  has  he  essayed  to  give  an  imitation 
of  another  actor  instead  of  working  out  his  original  conception.  For  his  English  debut,  therefore,  he 
has  selected  a  character  which  nobody  else  has  ever  played,  which  was  written  expressly 
for  him,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  on  the  boards. 
Those  wiseacres  here  who  predicted  that  Colonel  Sellers  would  succeed  in  England,  because 
it  caricatured  American  society,  have  also  predicted  that  the  Londoners  will  become  indignant  at  the 
Hon.  Bardwell  Slote  because  of  their  respect  for  Members  of  Parliament.  The  English  are  not  so  thin- 
skinned,  and,  upon  occasion,  they  can  laugh  as  heartily  at  an  M.P.  as  we  sometimes  do  at  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Wheu  Mr.  Florence  played  Mr.  Slote  before  an  audience  of  Congressmen  at  Washington  they 
all  roared  at  the  burlesque,  although,  perhaps,  none  of  them  would  have  admitted  that  the  character  was 
drawn  from  the  life.  Even  such  astounding  crimes  as  official  bribery  and  corruption  are  not  so  altogether 
unknown  in  England  that  London  audiences  will  resent  the  imputations  of  the  dramatist  upon  Mr.  Slote’s 
honesty.  Mrs.  Florence,  in  a  part  more  familiar — a  modern  Mrs.  Malaprop,  with  foreign  improvements 
and  numerous  Parisian  costumes — will  have  no  difficulty  in  reviving  the  favourable  impression  she  made  in 
London  during  her  former  engagements,  for  the  part  fits  her  completely  and  she  plays  it  perfectly.  The 
‘  Mighty  Dollar’ — a  contraction  of  Washington  Irving’s  phrase,  ‘  the  Almighty  Dollar  ’ — was  written  for 
the  Florences  by  Mr.  Benj.  Woolf,  of  Boston,  was  an  immediate  success  in  New  York,  and  has  been 
played  throughout  the  country  with  equal  success  for  the  past  five  years.  We  recommend  the  artists  and 
the  play  to  our  English  contemporaries,  and  are  as  sure  of  their  favourable  reception  as  we  were — despite 
of  Mr.  Raymond's  talent — of  the  failure  of  Colonel  Sellers.” 


RIMMEL’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 

RIMMEL’S  BLANC  MA- 
RIM  ON,  a  new  and  per¬ 
fectly  innocuous  white, 
particularly  suitable  for 
the  stage,  2s.  6d.per  bottle. 
RIMMEL’S  HEBE 
BLOOM,  a  splendid  and 
harmless  rouge,  is.  per 
packet,  by  post  13  stamps. 
EYE-BROW  PENCILS, 
black,  brown,  or  blond,  is., 
by  post  for  13  stamps. 
RIMMEL’S  EGYPTIAN 
KOHL,  for  giving  bril¬ 
liancy  to  the  eyes,  3s.  6d., 
by  post  43  stamps. 
RIMMEL’S  VELVETINE 
a  refined,  adherent,  im¬ 
perceptible  Toilet  Pow¬ 
der,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
RIMMEL’S  MAY-DEW, 
FOR  THE  SKIN,  2S.  6d. 
RIMMEL’S  NEW  GLY¬ 
CERINE  CREAM,  de¬ 
liciously  cooling,  is.  6d. 
per  pot. 

96,  Strand;  128,  Recent  Street ;  and  24,  Cornhill,  London. 


HINTON’S 

ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL, 

SHANKLIN,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

60  Rooms,  Billiards  and  Winter  Garden,  Drawing  Boom, 

Table  d'Hote  at  Seven  o’clock, 

SEPARATE  TABLES. 


The  situation  of  the  above  Hotel  is  the  finest 
for  a  Winter  Marine  Residence  on  the  South 
Coast,  directly  facing  the  Sea,  well  sheltered  by 
surrounding  cliffs. 


MR.  STEDMAN’S  MUSICAL  ACENCY 

(Established  for  the  transaction  of  all  Musical  Business , 
Professional  and  General  J, 

12,  BURNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

TO  CONCERT-GIVERS  &  ENTREPRENEURS  GENERALLY. 

1TR.  STEDMAN  begs  to  inform  Managers,  Projectors 
1  of  Concerts,  Secretaries  of  Institutions,  and  Entre¬ 
preneurs  generally  that  be  is  prepared  to  arrange  for 
large  or  small  parties  of  artists  of  all  positions  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  All  details  of  management  undertaken  without 
the  slightest  trouble  to  those  favouring  Mr.  Stedman 
with  their  wishes.  Terms  upon  application. 

MR.  STEDMAN  is  prepared  to  provide  SOLO  VOCAL¬ 
ISTS,  CHOIRS,  and  ORCHESTRAS  for  the 
performance  of  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  and  Operettas. 

R.  STEDMAN’S  CHOIR  BOYS  can  always  be 
engaged  at  short  notice. 

MR.  STEDMAN  will  be  happy  to  advise  his  clients 

upon  all  professional  matters,  confidential  or  other¬ 
wise,  either  by  letter  or  personally  by  previous  appoint¬ 
ment  at  his  Offices,  12,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


THE  NEVILLE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL. 

FOB  STRICTLY  PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Patrons,  H.  Ievinq,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Planch!:,  Esq., 
.1.  IIollingshead,  Esq.,  C.  Wyndham,  Esq.,  H.  Neville, 
Esq.,  and  E.  A.  Sothehn,  Esq.  —  Elocution  taught. 
Public  Performances.  Pupils  attaining  efficiency  as¬ 
sisted  in  obtaining  Engagements.  Stamp  for  Prospectus, 
G.  Neville,  Olympic  Theatre  ;  or  5,  Regent’s  Park 
Terrace,  N.W. 


®  ft  t  JJ  t  V  t  Si— continued. 
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LYCEUM 


THEATRE. 


Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Me.  Henry  Irving. 


THE  CORSICAN"  BROTHERS 

Having  been  received  with  distinguished  favour,  Mr.  Irving  begs  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  this  Drama  will  be  performed  Every  Evening  until  further  notice. 

Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday. 

Prices  from  £4  4s.  to  Is.  Box-office  open  from  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst, 
Doors  open  at  7.15.  Commence  at  7.45.  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 


QRURY  LANE  THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

Every  Evening,  at  8  o’clock,  will  be  acted  the  highly  successful  realistic  Drama,  in  Five  Acts 
and  Nine  Tableaux, 


THE  WORLD. 

By  Paul  Meritt,  H.  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris. 


Characters  by  Mesdames  Helen  Barry,  Fanny  Brough,  Lambert,  and  Fanny  Josephs  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Rignold,  Harry  Jackson,  Charles  Harcourt,  J.  R.  Gibson,  R.  S.  Boleyn,  Augustus  Glover,  J.  Benn, 
F.  Huntley,  A.  C.  Lilly,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Preceded,  at  7.30,  by  A  SERIOUS  AFFAIR. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Box.office  hours,  10  to  5.  No  booking  fees. 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Douglas  Cox. 


JpOLLY  THEATRE. 


Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Business  Manager, 
Mr.  George  Loveday. 


Every  Evening  at  8.30  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  2.30,  a  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three 

Acts,  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  called 


THE  UPPER  CRUST. 


Mr.  Barnaby  Doubleohick  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Prices  Is.  to  £3  3s.  Box-office  10  till  5.  No  Fees  for  booking. 
THE  GREATEST  COMEDY  SUCCESS  OE  THE  TIME. 


pOURT  THEATRE. 

Lesseo  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  and  every  Evening, 

MADAME  MOD  JE  SKA 

Will  appear  in  an  adaptation  by  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  of  Schiller’s 

MARY  STUART. 

Characters  by  Mesdames  Modjeska,  Lewis  Moodie,  M.  A.  Giffard,  C.  Grakame,  &c. ;  Messrs.  John 
Clayton,  A.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  Price,  Clifford  Cooper,  Wm.  Holman,  R.  Langford,  E.  Butler, 
J.  R.  Crauford,  Brian  Darly,  Charles  Fitzroy,  Neville,  Dome,  J.  W.  Phipps,  J.  W.  Laurence, 
and  Wilson  Barrett.  Preceded  every  Evening  by  THE  CLERICAL  ERROR. 

Box-office  open  from  11  till  5.  No  Fees.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  H.  Herman. 


PERA  OOMIQUE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  R.  D’Oyly  Carte. 

THE  PIRATES  OF  PEUZAUCE. 

A  New  and  Original  Melodramatic  Opera,  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  every 

evening.  Preceded  at  8  by 

IK  THE  SULKS, 


Messrs.  George  Grossmith,  Richard  Temple,  Rutland  Barrington,  F.  Thornton,  Seymour,  George 
Temple ;  Mesdames  Shirley,  Jessie  Bond,  Gwynne,  Barlow,  and  Alice  Barnett. 
Conduotor  -  -  Mr.  F.  Cellier. 

Morning  performance,  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 


1STEW  SADLER’S  WELLS  THEATRE. 

■L  '  Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bateman. 

Commencement  of  the  Regular  Season.  Every  Evening,  at  8, 

OTHELLO. 

Othello,  Mr.  Charles  Warner;  Iago,  Mr.  Herman  Vezin;  Cassio,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brooke  ;  Desdemona, 
Miss  Isabel  Bateman;  Emilia,  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert.  The  Cast  also  includes,  Mr.  Durham, 
Mr.  Walter  Brooks,  Mr.  Canninge,  &c. 

Preceded,  at  7,  by  NINE  POINTS  OF  LAW. 

Doors  open  at  6.30  p.m.  Box-office  hours,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Prices  from  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  No  Fees. 


OUR  CARD  BASKET. 


LADIES’  CARDS. 


MISS 

MISS 

LOUISE  WILLES. 

MISS 

LOUISE  MOQDIE, 

MISS  FOWLER 

At  Liberty. 

ALMA  MURRAY. 

Royal  Court  Theatre, 

AT  THE 

AS 

LYCEUM. 

Pupils  in  Elocution 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

12,  St.  Augustine’s  Rd., 
Camden  Square,  N.W. 

LYCEUM. 

MISS 

MISS 

MADAME 

CARLOTTA 

MYRA  HOLME, 

MISS 

LECLERCQ. 

MODJESKA 

(MBS.  JOHN  NELSON.) 

AS 

HELEN  BARRY 

Clara  Dart, 

AT  THE 

Olympic. 

IN’ 

Mighty  Dollar 

COURT  THEATRE. 

Lessons  in  Elocution. 

AT 

GAIETY. 

DRURY  LANE. 

160,  Hampstead  Road, 

N.W. 

MRS. 

MISS  GERARD 

MISS 

MISS 

BERNARD-BEERE. 

CONSTANCE 

MARY  RORKE 

AS 

LOSEBY, 

AS 

EVERY  EVENING, 

Ophelia. 

IN  HEB  ORIGINAL  TART  OF 

Stella. 

Mrs.  McManus. 

PRINCE  of  WALES’S 

PRINCESS’S, 

ALHAMBRA. 

Criterion. 

MISS 

MISS 

MISS  B.  HENRI 

MISS 

FANNY  LESLIE. 

MARION  HOOD 

(MRS.  F.  H.  MACKLIN). 

ST.  QUINTEN 

Mabel 

AS 

The  Little  Drummer. 

Resting. 

IN 

Disengaged. 

Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Drury  Lane  at  Christmas. 

OPERA  COMIQUE. 

Alhambra. 

Address — 

Address— 16,  South  St., 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

Every  Evening. 

Thurloe  Square,  S.W. 

EVERY  EVENING. 

T  YCEUM  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

1  *  1  Every  Evening,  at  8.30. 

THE  COB  SIC  AN  BROTHEBS. 


Mr.  Irving. 


M.  Fabien  dei  Franehi  - 
M.  Louis  dei  Franehi  ..... 

Morning  Performances,  Saturday,  November  6th,  13th,  20th,  and  27th,  at  2.30;  and  also  two 
Special  Wednesday  Performance's,  on  November  3rd  and  10th,  at.2.30. 

Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday. 

Prices  from  £1  4s.  to  Is.  Box-office  open  from  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst. 
Doors  open  at  7.  BYGONES  at  7.30.  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 

TJRURY  LANE  THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

Every  Evening,  at  8  o’clock,  will  be  acted  the  highly  successful  realistic  Drama,  in  Five  Acts 
and  Nine  Tableaux, 

THE  WORLD. 

By  Paul  Meritt,  H.  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Characters  by  Mesdames  Helen  Barry,  Fanny  Brough,  Lambert,  and  Fanny  Josephs  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Rignold,  Harry  Jackson,  Charles  Harcourt,  J.  R.  Gibson,  R.  S.  Boleyn,  Graham,  J.  Benne, 
F.  Huntley,  A.  C.  Lilly,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Preceded,  at  7-30,  by  A  SERIOUS  AFFAIR. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Box-office  hours,  10  to  5.  No  booking  fees. 
_ Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Douglas  Cox. 

TpOLLY  THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Business  Manager 

Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Every  Evening  at  8.30,  a  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  called 

THE  UPPER  CRUST. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Doublechick  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Morning  Performances,  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Pi’ices  Is.  to  £3  3s.  Box-office  10  till  5.  No  Fees  for  booking. 

THE  GREATEST  COMEDY  SUCCESS  OP  THE  TIME. 

COURT  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Every  Evening, 

MADAME  MODJESKA 

Will  appear  in  an  adaptation,  by  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  of  Schiller’s 

MARY  STUART. 

Characters  by  Mesdames  Modjeska,  M.  A.  Giffard,  May  Burney,  Louise  Moodie,  &c. ;  Messrs.  John 
Clayton,  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  Price,  Clifford  Cooper,  Wm.  Holman,  R.  Langford,  E.  Butler, 
J.  R.  Crauford,  Brian  Darly,  Charles  FitzRoy,  Neville  Doone,  J.  W.  Phipps,  J.  W.  Laurence, 
and  Wilson  Barrett.  Preceded  every  Evening,  at  7.15,  by  A  CLERICAL  ERROR. 

Box-office  open  from  11  till  5.  No  Fees.  Actiug  Manager,  Mr.  H.  Herman. 

QPERA  COMIQUE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  R.  D’Oyly  Carte. 

W  THE  PIRATES  OF  PEUZAUOE. 

A  New  and  Original  Melodramatic  Opera,  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 

every  Evening  at  8.45.  Pi’eceded  at  8  by 

IU  THE  SULKS, 

Messrs.  George  Grossmith,  Richard  Temple,  Rutland  Barrington,  F.  Thornton,  Power,  George 
Temple  ;  Mesdames  Shirley,  Jessie  Bond,  Gwynne,  Barlow,  and  Alice  Barnett. 

Conductor  -  -  Mr.  F.  Cellier. 

Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 
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SADLER’S  WELLS  THEATRE. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bateman. 

Production,  early  in  November,  of  Shakespeare’s  Tragedy, 

MACBETH. 

Macbeth . Mr.  Charles  Warner. 

{His  First  Appearance  in  this  Character.) 

Lady  Macbeth  ........  Miss  Bateman  (Mrs.  Crowe). 

{Her  First  Appearance  this  Season.) 

Also  of  the  revival  of 

OTHELLO. 

With  Mr.  Charles  Warner  and  Mr.  Hermann  Vf.zin  in  the  characters  in  which  they  created  so 

remarkable  an  impression. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  ROYAL  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager, 

Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8,  an  English  version  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  play,  by  Rosier  Faassen, 

AMNE-MIE. 

(Specially  adapted  for  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.) 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  Miss  Rose  Roberts,  Miss  Annie  Brunton,  Miss  Tempest, 
and  Miss  C.  Grahame,  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Flockton,  Mr.  Eric 
Bayley,  M.  de  Lange,  Mr.  J.  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Box-office  open  11  till  5. 

QOYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.  "  “ 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Walter  Gooch. 

Th's  Theatre,  entirely  rebuilt  and  reconstructed,  is  now  open. 

ME.  EDWIN-  BOOTH 


AS 


HAMLET. 

inppoited  by  a  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  COMPANY. 
RICHELIEU,  Saturday,  November  13th. 

Par  Further  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


r  AUDEVILLE  THEATRE.  Lessees,  Messrs.  D.  James  and  T.  Thorne.  Every 
Eveniug,  at  7.30,  an  Original  Drama,  in  One  Act,  by  Joseph  J.  Dilley,  entitled 

AULD  AC  QIT  AIN'T  ANT  OE . 

Af  er  which,  at  8.15,  a  New  Farcical  Corned)’,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled 

THE  GITV’NOB. 

(91st  and  following  nights),  written  by  E.  G.  Lankester. 

Messrs.  David  James,  J.  G.  Grahame,  J.  Maclean,  W.  Hargreaves,  W.  Lestocq,  D.  B.  Stuart, 
L.  Fredericks,  A.  H.  Roberts,  C.  Strick,  and  Thomas  Thorne ;  Mesdames  Kate  Bishop,  Marie 
Illington,  Cicely  Richards,  M.  Abington,  and  Sophie  Larkin. 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  D.  M’Kay. 

A  DELPHI  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessees  and  Managers,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

^  Engagement  of  MR.  LION  BOUCIOAULT,  who  will  appear  in  his  entirely  new  Irish  Play. 

Notice.— Doors  open  at  6.45,  commence  at  7.15.  Every  Evening,  on  and  after  Thursday,  October  21,  1880, 
SHOCKING  EVENTS.  Dr.  Griffenhoof,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens;  Captain  Spoil,  Mr.  Norman;  Puggs,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Taylor;  Kitty,  Miss  Clara  Jecks;  Dorothy,  Miss  Mathews.  After  which,  at  7.45, 


THE  O’DOWD. 


Being  a  new  study  of  Irish  life  and  character  of  the  present  day,  b.v  the  author  of  “  The  Colleen  Bawn,”  “  Arrah- 
na-Pogue,”  “  Night  and  Morning,”  and  “  The  Shaughraun.”  New  scenery  by  F.  Lloyds,  T.  Parry,  and  Albert 
Callcott.  Dennis  O’Dowd  (The  O’Dowd),  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  ;  Mike  (his  son),  Mr.  Henry  Neville  ;  Colonel 
Muldoon,  Sir  Guy  Borromore,  Lord  Ossidew,  Montague  Oliomley  (young  men  about  town,  his  friends),  Mr.  H. 
Proctor,  Mr.  Ian  Robertson,  Mr.  E.  B.  Norman,  and  Mr.  Gregory;  Chalker,  Mr.  J.  G  Taylor;  Bertie  Talboys, 
Mr.  E.  Compton ;  Lady  Rose  Lawless,  Mrs.  Dudley  Fowler  ;  Maud  Beauchamp,  Mrs.  Wilton  Gore;  Grace  Loftus, 
Miss  Larkspur  (the  crew  of  the  Atalanta  Rowing  Club) ;  Miss  Bella  Pateman,  Miss  Otway,  Miss  Franklin,  Miss 
H.  Mathews,  Miss  Hodges,  and  Miss  Melroy  ;  Romsey  Leake,  Mr.  James  Fernandez ;  Barney  Toole,  Mr.  0. 
Frew;  Mat  Morrissey,  Mr.  Fox;  Sligo  Dan,  Mr.  Archer;  Mr.  Daly  (sheriff),  Mr.  H.  Cooper;  Wilcox,  Mr.  J. 
Cooper;  Kitty  M’Coul,  Miss  Lydia  Foote;  Bridget  O’Dowd,  Miss  Le  Thiere ;  Molly,  Miss  Matthews  ;  Sheela, 
Miss  Clara  Jecks  ;  Child,  Miss  Rogers.  To  conclude  with,  WANTED,  1,000  MILLINERS. 

Orchestra  Stalls,  10s. ;  New  Balcony  Stalls,  6s. ;  Upper  Circle,  3s. ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Box-office  open  from  10 
till  5.  No  booking  fees.  Musical  Director,  Mr.  Stoepel.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Neville.  Machinery 
by  Mr.  Erwmii  Ciuiufp.  Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer.  Oh<s,  A.  Jecks. _ 

TMPERIAL  THEATRE. 

BILLEE  TAYLOR, 

New  and  Original  Nautical  Comic  Opera,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon,  will  be  produced 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  30th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Harris.— IMPERIAL  THEATRE. 

BILLEE  TAYLOR — Powerful  Cast. — Messrs.  Frederic  Rivers,  Arthur  Williams,  Fred  Irish, 
Fleming  Norton,  and  J.  D.  Stoyle;  Mesdames  Kathleen  Corri,  Edith  Vane,  Harriet  Coveney,  Ewell, 
Broughton,  Paget,  Clifford,  Talbot,  Ross,  Leslie,  and  Emma  Chambers.  New  Scenery  by  Henry  Emden. 
Act  I. — On  Southampton  Water;  Act  II. — -Portsmouth.  Characteristic  Costumes  by  Augustie  et  Cie. 
from  original  designs  by  Pilotell.  Incidental  Dances  arranged  by  Mr.  John  D’Auban.  Full  Band  and 
Chorus,  conducted  by  the  Composer, — Imperial  Theatre—  Billew  Taylor — Saturday,  Oct.  30th. 

TV/TR.  &  MRS.  GERMAN  REED’S  ENTERTAINMENT. 

JLO-  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE.  Lessees  and  Managers,  Mr.  Alfred 

Reed  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain. 

THE  TURQUOISE  RING. 

A  New  First  Piece,  written  by  G.  W.  Godfrey  and  E.  W.  Craigie.  Music  by  Lionel  Benson. 

THE  HAUNTED  ROOM. 

A  New  Musical  Sketch,  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  Concluding  with 

A  FLYING  VISIT. 

By  Arthur  Law.  Music  by  Corney  Grain. 

Every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Evenings  at  8.  Morning  Performances  every 
Thursday  and  Saturday  at  3.  Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s.  and  5s.  Booking  Office  open  from 
10  till  6.  No  Fees.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Reed. 


THE  THEATRE.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Now  Ready ,  Price  One  Shilling, 

ROUTLEDGE’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL, 

And  companion  to  the  “  Stage  Door.” 

THE  GREEN  ROOM: 


CONTAINING  STORIES  BY  THOSE  WHO  FREQUENT  IT. 

EDITED  BY  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 


Jfinal  ICist  of  Contributors  to  “  'Cltr  (®mn  lloom  ” : 


GILBERT  A’BECKETT. 
MRS.  BERNARD-BEERE. 

E.  L.  BLANCHARD. 

DION  BOUCICAULT. 
LIONEL  BROUGH. 

F.  C.  BURNAND. 

H.  J.  BYRON. 

H.  SAYILLE  CLARKE. 
JAMES  FERNANDEZ. 
WILLIAM  J.  FLORENCE. 
JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD. 
HENRY  HOWE. 

HENRY  IRVING. 

DAVID  JAMES. 

WALTER  LACY. 

MARIE  LITTON. 


D.  MARIUS. 

FRANK  MARSHALL. 
ARTHUR  MATTHISON. 
MADAME  MODJESKA. 
HARRY  PAULTON. 

A.  W.  PINERO. 

ROBERT  REECE. 

CLEMENT  SCOTT. 
PALGRAVE  SIMPSON. 
ALFRED  THOMPSON. 
THOMAS  THORNE. 

J.  L.  TOOLE. 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  WARD. 
CHARLES  WARNER. 

HON.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD. 
W.  YARDLEY. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK: 
GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS. 
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THE  THEATRE.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INMAN  ANT  GALLERY. 


LUCKNOW  BANGLES. 
AGRA  NECKLACES. 
DELHI  COLLARETTES. 


INDIAN  CARVED  FURNITURE. 
INDIAN  METAL  WARE. 
INDIAN  WOOL  RUGS. 

INDIAN  FIBRE  MATS. 

INDIAN  COTTON  CARPETS. 
SCIND  DELHI  POTTERY. 


PROCTER  &  Co.5  1859  Oxford  Street. 


NEAR  ORCHARD  STREET. 


H.  SCHWEITZER  &  CO. 


10,  ADAM  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA, 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Poivder. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  COCOA, 

Consisting’  solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  Beans  with  the  excess  of  Fat  extracted. 

Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water.  Keeps  in  all  climates.  Palatable  without  Milk. 

The  Faculty  pronounce  it  “  the  most  nutritious,  perfectly  digestible  Beverage  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon,  or  Supper,  and  invaluable  for  Invalids  and  young  Children.” 

Four  times  the  strength  of  preparations  thickened  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  &c.,  and 

in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 

A  teaspoonful  to  a  breakfast  cup  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

COCOATINA  A  LA  VANILLE 

Is  the  most  delicate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate,  and  may  be  taken  when  richer 

Chocolate  is  prohibited. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Grocers  in  air-tight  tins,  at  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.,  die. 


GEORGE  REES’  CELEBRATED  WINNERS. 

Coloured  by  Hand,  Jockeys  up, 
Correct  Portraits. 

.ROBERT  the  DEVIL  .  T,  Cannon 

ISONOMY  .  T.  Cannon 

JANETTE  ...  ...  Abcheb 

WHEEL  or  FORTUNE  Abcheb 

PETRARCH  .  Goater 

JULIUS  CUCSAR  ...  Abcheb 

SPRINGFIELD  ...  T.  Cannon 

ets  of  Ten  for  Five  Pounds,  or  Five  for 

Three  Pounds,  for  Cash  with  order. 

Frames  for  the  Pictures  made  at  Trade  Price.  Neat  Gilt,  9/-  Oak  and  Gilt,  12/- 
Wide  ditto,  15/-  The  above  prices  include  Glass  and  Fittings. 

GEORGE  REES,  41,  42,  43,  RUSSELL  STREET,  COVEN!  CARDEN,  LONDON. 


SIZE, 

34  by  24, 

PRICE 

15s.  EA  CH. 

BEND  OR  ... 

...  F.  Abcheb 

SIR  BEVYS  ... 

...  G.  Foedham 

SEFTON 

...  Constable 

SILVIO 

...  Abcheb 

KISBER 

...  Maidment 

GALOPIN  ... 

...  Mokbis 

PETER . 

...  C.  Wood 

ROSEBERY  ... 

...  Archer 

The  above  being  our  own  publications 

(Ih  catres. 
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T.YCEUM  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.30. 

THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS. 


Mr.  Irving. 


M.  Fabien  dei  Franchi  ..... 

M.  Louis  dei  Franchi  ..... 

Morning  Performance,  Saturday,  November  27th,  at  2.30. 

Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday. 

Prices  from  £4  4s.  to  Is.  Box-office  open  from  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst. 
Doors  open  at  7.  BYGONES  at  7.30.  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 

TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

Every  Evening,  at  8  o’clock,  will  be  acted  the  highly  successful  realistic  Drama,  in  Five  Acts 
and  Nine  Tableaux, 

THE  WORLD. 

By  Paul  Meritt,  H.  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Characters  by  Messrs.  A.  Harris,  W.  Rignold,  Macklin,  Gibson,  Boleyn,  Ford,  Benne,  Lilly,  Huntley 
H.  Nicholls,  and  Harry  Jackson ;  Mesdames  Helen  Barry,  Fanny  Brough,  and  Fanny  Josephs. 

Preceded,  at  7.30,  by  A  SERIOUS  AFFAIR. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Box-office  hours,  10  to  5.  No  booking  fees. 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Douglas  Cox. 
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THEATRE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  Business  Manager, 

Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Every  Evening  at  8.30,  a  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  called 

THE  UPPER  CRUST. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Doublechick  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

After  which  THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC,  an  utter  absurdity,  by  H.  J.  Byron.  Mr.  Slithery, 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

■  Morning  Performances,  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Prices  Is.  to  £3  3s.  Box-office  10  till  5.  No  Fees  for  booking. 

COURT  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Every  Evening, 

MADAME  MODJESKA 

Will  appear  in  an  adaptation,  by  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  of  Schiller’s 

MARY  STUART. 

Characters  by  Mesdames  Modjeska,  M.  A.  Giffard,  Emery,  Louise  Moodie,  &c. ;  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Beveridge,  E.  Price,  Clifford  Cooper,  R.  Langford,  E.  Butler,  J.  R.  Crauford,  Brian  Darly, 
Charles  FitzRoy,  and  Wilson  Barrett.  Preceded  every  Evening,  at  7.15,  by  A  CLERICAL 
ERROR.  In  preparation,  the  Comedy  by  Scribe  and  Legouve,  ADRIENNE  LECOUVREUR. 
in  which  Madame  Modjeska  will  appear. 

Box-office  open  from  11  till  5.  No  Fees.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  H.  Herman. 

QPERA  COMIQUE.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  R.  D’Oyly  Carte. 

THE  PIRATES  OE  PEHZAHCE. 

A  New  and  Original  Melodramatic  Opera,  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 

every  Evening  at  8.45.  Preceded  at  8  by 

in  THE  SULKS. 

Messrs.  George  Grossmith,  Richard  Temple,  Rutland  Barrington,  F.  Thornton,  Durward  Lely, 
George  Temple  ;  Mesdames  Marion  Hood,  Shirley,  Jessie  Bond,  Gwynne,  Barlow,  and  Alice  Barnett. 

Conductor  -  -  Mr.  F.  Cellier. 

Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

MEW  SADLER’S  WELLS  THEATRE. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bateman. 

At  8,  the  Sterling  Comedy, 

THE  ROAD  TO  RUIK 

Harry  Dornton,  Mr.  Charles  Warner;  Sophia,  Miss  Isabel  Bateman;  Widow,  Mrs.  W.  Sidney. 
Messrs.  E.  Lyons,  G.  Canninge,  A.  Redwood,  R.  Lyons,  Wheatcroft,  &c. 

THE  WEAVERS, 

At  7. 
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Sole  Lessee  and  Manager, 


pRINCE  OF  WALES’S  ROYAL  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Lveiy  Evening,  at  8,  an  English,  version  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  play,  by  Rosier  Faassen, 

ANTNE-MIE. 

.  (Specially  adapted  for  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.) 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  Miss  C.  Grahame,  Miss  Rose  Roberts,  Miss  Annie  Brunton,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray, 
Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  Mr.  J.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Flockton,  M.  de  Lange,  Mr.  Eric  Bayley,  Mr.  Charles 
Cecil,  Mr.  Earle  Douglas,  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson. 

Box-office  open  11  till  5. 

ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.  " 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Walter  Gooch. 

This  Theatre,  entirely  rebuilt  and  reconstructed,  is  now  open. 

ME.  EDWIN  BOOTH 

In  a  Series  of  SHAKESPEARIAN  REVIVALS  and  other  legitimate  Plays. 

Supported  by  a  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  COMPANY. 

Every  Evening. 


For  Further  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

THEATRE.  Lessees,  Messrs.  D.  James  and  T.  Thorne.  Every 
Evening,  at  7.30,  an  Original  Drama,  in  One  Act,  by  Joseph  J.  Dilley,  entitled 

AULT)  ACQUAINTANCE. 

After  which,  at  8.15,  a  New  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled 

THE  UUV’NOR 

(USth  and  following  nights),  written  by  E.  G.  Lankester. 

Messrs.  David  James,  J.  G.  Grahame,  J.  Maclean,  W.  Hargreaves,  W.  Lestocq,  D.  B.  Stuart 
L.  Fredericks,  A.  H.  Roberts,  C.  Strick,  and  Thomas  Thorne ;  Mesdames  Kate  Bishop,  Marie 
Illington,  Cicely  Richards,  M.  AbiDgton,  and  Sophie  Larkin. 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  D.  M’Kay. 


^DELPHI  THEATRE. 


Sole  Lessees  and  Managers,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 


On  Monday,  November  29th,  will  be  performed  the  celebrated  Adelphi  Drama, 


THE  GBEEN  BIJSHES, 

In  which  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  Compton,  Mr,  R.  Pateman,  Mr.  H.  Proctor, 
and  Mr.  Shiel  Barry,  Miss  Bella  Pateman,  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,  Miss  Clara  Jecks,  Miss  Le  Thiere, 

and  Miss  Lydia  Foote  will  appear. 

Box-office  open  10  to  5.  No  booking  fees. 


TM  PE  RIAL  THEATRE,  Westminster,  NOW  OPEN  AFTERNOON  and 

-L  EVENING. — The  GAIETY  COMPANY  in  the  Afternoon  at  3  o’clock ;  the  IMPERIAL 
COMPANY  in  the  Evening,  8  o’clock. 


IMPERIAL  THEATRE  (AFTERNOON). —  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS  AND  CO. 
(Limited),  Parody  by  F.  C.  Burnand  and  H.  P.  Stephens.  Chateau  Renaud,  Miss  Farren;  The 
Twins,  Mr.  Royce;  and  Emily,  Miss  Kate  Vaughan. — The  RAJADE  TROUPE,  &c. 


IMPERIAL  THEATRE  (EVENING). — BILLEE  TAYLOR,  New  and  Original  Nautical  Comic 
Opera,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon,  will  be  produced  THIS  EVENING,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HARRIS.— EVERY  NIGHT  at  8.30. 


BILLEE  TAYLOR.  — A  Genuine  and  All-round  Success. 


R.  &  MRS.  GERMAN  REED’S  ENTERTAINMENT. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE.  Lessees  and  Managers,  Mr.  Alfred 

Reed  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  . 


THE  TURQUOISE  RING. 

A  New  First  Piece,  written  by  G.  W.  Godfrey  and  E.  W.  Craigie.  Music  by  Lionel  Benson, 

THE  HAUNTED  ROOM. 

A  New  Musical  Sketch,  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  Concluding  with 

A  FLYING  VISIT. 


By  Arthur  Law.  Music  by  Corney  Grain. 

Every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Evenings  at  8.  Morning  Performances  every 
Thursday  and  Saturday  at  3.  Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s.  and  5s.  Booking  Office  open  from 
10  till  6.  No  Fees.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Reed. 

N.B. — Christmas  Weelc  an  entire  Change  of  Programme. 


